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Sanatorium  (SSahmla.    Abtronoarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  g-iants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face.  Mt.  McGreg-or,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottag-es  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building-,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele 
phone.  Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 
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Tommy's  "Bridal  Trip* 


OMMY  was  frowning.  But,  lest  you  might  be 
tempted  to  think  our  hero  Tommy  a  cross-grained 
individual,  let  me  explain.  It  was  something  very 
unusual  for  Tommy  to  frown.  He  was  the  soul 
of  good  humour.  Tommy's  frown  was  a  frown  of 
perplexity.  He  was  in  deep  thought  and  could 
not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion;  hence,  the 
frown. 

Tommy  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  gro- 
cery,  whither  he  had  gone  on  an  errand  for  Mrs.  McCarthy.  It 
was  a  few  remarks  heard  while  he  was  waiting  to  be  served 
that  had  set  Tommy  thinking. 

Mrs.  Duggan  had  given  her  usual  Saturday  order  and  was 
chatting  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Flynn.  During  the  course  of  con- 
versation, Tommy  had  heard  one  of  the  ladies  tell  the  other  that 
John  and  Mary  were  still  on  their  bridal  trip.  From  the  differ- 
ent remarks  let  fall,  Tommy  understood  that  a  bridal  trip  was 
something  that  gave  the  lucky  mortals  who  took  part  in  it  a 
long  ride  on  the  cars,  cake  and  candy  and  fun.  So  Tommy,  with 
all  the  faith  of  his  nine  years  in  the  wTonderful  possibilities  of  a 
dollar,  was  considering  the  ways  and  means  of  giving  his  little 
sister  a  bridal  trip  for  her  birthday,  out  of  the  dollar  he  had 
saved  from  his  Christmas  presents.  He  wanted  so  to  give  her 
something  she  never  had  before,  and  the  birthday  was  only  three 
days  off.  Tommy  thought  with  a  sigh  if  only  mamma  was  here 
she  could  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  had  doubts  about  asking 
Mrs.  McCarthy.  Somehow,  he  was  afraid  she  would  not 
approve.     Then  a  sudden  thought  sent  the  frown  from  Tommy's 
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face,  and  the  smile  came  back.     He  would    go    back    by    Elm 
Street  which  led  past  the  church  and  he  would  ask  Our  Blessed 
Lady  to  help  him.     In  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  nine  years, 
Tommy  could  not  remember  the  time  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady  about  everything.     It  took  only  a  few  minutes 
to  reach  the  church,  and  Tommy,  depositing  his  bundles  beside 
him,  knelt  for  a  short  time  before  the  high  altar.    Then  he  hast- 
ened to  Our  Lady's  altar  and  made  his  request,  "Blessed  Mother, 
the  eighth  will  be  Mary's  birthday.     She's  called  after  you,  and 
please  help  me  to  give  her  a  bridal  trip  for  her  birthday  'cause 
she  never  had  one."    With  a  prayer  to  "make  papa  well  again," 
he  turned  to  leave  as  Sister  Raymond  came  from  the  vestry  with 
two  vases  of  white  roses  for  Our  Lady's  altar.     Tommy's  way 
was  clear  to  him  in  a  moment.     He  would  ask  Sister  Raymond. 
She  always  seemed  to  know  what  boys  and  girls  wanted.     He 
passed  round  to  the  vestry  door  where    Sister    Raymond    was 
arranging  her  flowers  and  at  once  plunged  into  his  subject. 
"Sister,  did  you  ever  have  a  bridal  trip?" 
"A  bridal  trip,  Tommy?"  smiled  sister.     "No,  I  never  did." 
The  cloud  gathering  on  Tommy's  face    made    Sister    say 
quickly,  "I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  what  you    want    to    know, 
Tommy,  because  I  think  some  of  my  friends    have    had    bridal 
trips." 

"It's  to  be  a  su'prise,"  said  Tommy.  "Tuesday  will  be 
Mary's  birthday.  She'll  be  seven  years  old  and  I  want  to  give 
her  something  she  never  had  before.  I  know  she  never  had  a 
bridal  trip,  and  when  they  have  it,  they  have  long  rides  on  the 
cars,  and  cake  and  candy  and  fun.  Mamma  has  written  that  we 
are  to  come  home  Tuesday,  and  I  thought  we  could  have  the 
bridal  trip  and  everything  on  the  way." 

"Why,  Tommy,  I  think  that  it  is  a  splendid  idea,"  replied 
Sister  Raymond.  "I  was  given  a  box  of  candy  yesterday,  and 
we'll  see  about  the  cake.  Can't  you  come  here  Tuesday  before 
train  time,  and  we'll  have  it  all  ready." 

It  was  an  ecstatic  Tommy  that  thanked  Sister  Raymond 
and  hurried  back  with  Mrs.  McCarthy's  parcels. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Tommy?"  asked  Mary  after  dinner, 
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when  Mrs.  McCarthy  had  sent  them  out  to  play,  for  Tommy  was 
making  unusual  mistakes  in  the  game. 

"I  was  thinking,  Mary/'  replied  Tommy.     "It's  a  su'prise, 

and  you  mustn't   ask   me  anything  about  it  till   I   tell   you." 

"Oh!  I  know  it  will  be  lovely,    Tommy.      Everything    you 
think  of  is  always  so  lovely." 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  BEACH  AT  PORT    KENT 


"Is  it  tandy,  Tommy?"  asked  his  baby  sister,  Allie,  but 
Tommy  held  his  own  counsel  and  would  give  no  further  informa- 
tion. 

Tommy's  father,  Professor  Kavanagh,  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  months.  He  had  kept  up  his  work  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  New  York  City  till  the  closing  in  June.  Then  his 
doctor  ordered  change  of  air  and  complete  rest  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh's 
mother.  She  often  visited  the  Kavanaghs,  occasionally  spend- 
ing a  week  at  their  home.     She  was  very  much  attached  to  the 
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children.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  in  June  she  heard  the 
doctor's  decision  and,  knowing  that  it  would  be  an  added  ex- 
pense to  have  the  children  accompany  their  parents,  besides 
making  it  harder  for  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  she  begged  to  have  the 
children  come  to  her  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Kavanagh  thank- 
fully accepted  Mrs.  McCarthy's  offer,  which  left  her  free  to 
accompany  her  sick  husband  and  devote  all  her  time  to  him  in 
the  quiet  resort  selected  for  him  by  his  doctor.  A  younger  sister 
of  Mrs.  Kavanagh's  offered  to  stay  at  home  to  look  after  things 
while  the  family  were  away.  So  all  things  were  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  the  children  set  off  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  summer  at  the  quiet  suburban  town  near  Boston 
where  Mrs.  McCarthy  lived. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  styled  the  couple  of  acres  of  ground  round 
her  home,  her  farm.  She  kept  a  cow  and  chickens  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  taking  care  of  her  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Although  she  was  now  nearing  sixty,  she  was  a  hale, 
hearty  woman.  She  was  always  at  the  call  of  her  neighbors  in 
sickness  or  trouble,  and  the  best  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers 
from  her  garden  were  sent  to  the  poor  or  the  sick. 

Tuesday  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Tommy  and  Mary  both 
went  to  Mass,  Mary  wearing  her  "white  birthday  dress"  and 
each  of  the  children  bringing  a  large  bunch  of  Mrs.  McCarthy's 
choicest  flowers  for  the  altar.  On  the  way  home  Tommy  told 
Mary  his  wonderful  secret,  that  he  was  going  to  give  her  a 
bridal  trip  for  her  birthday. 

"Oh!  Tommy,  I  knew  it  would  be  something  nice,  but  I 
never  thought  of  anything  so  lovely  as  that.  How  do  you  ever 
think  of  things?" 

After  an  early  lunch,  in  which  a  birthday  cake  with  seven 
candles  held  the  place  of  honor,  Mrs.  McCarthy  said  good-bye 
to  the  children,  giving  the  cab  driver  strict  injunctions  to  put 
them  in  charge  of  the  conductor.  She  had  been  suddenly  called 
to  a  dying  neighbor  and  could  not  accompany  them.  On  the 
way  the  "bridal"  party  stopped  at  the  convent.  Besides  the 
promised  box  of  candy,  Sister  Raymond  had  a  package  of  nuts, 
oranges,  and  a  little  frosted  cake.     The  children  thanked  her 
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and  said  good-bye,  and   as  they  drew   near  the  railroad   station, 

they  fell  thai  now,  indeed,  their  bridal  trip  had  begun. 

Dr.  Robert  Esmond,  returning  from  a  two  weeks'  vacation, 

found  that  he  was  to  change  cars  at  Woodville.     On  arriving  at 

Woodville  he  was  told  that  the  train  was  two  hours  late,  so  he 
walked  the  platform  and  tried  to  pass  the  time  by  making  notes 
of  the  lecture  he  was  to  give  the  following  week.  He  had 
paused  in  his  walk  at  one  end  of  the  platform  to  make  an  entry 
in  his  note  book  just  as  the  cab  drove  up  at  the  other  end  with 
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the  children.  He  was  so  interested  in  his  work  that  he  paid  no 
attention  to  these  newcomers.  The  first  intimation  of  anyone 
near  was  a  patter  of  little  feet,  and  a  baby  voice  asking,  "Is  oo 
doen  on  a  bwidal  twip?"  A  tiny  mite  with  fluffy  curls  and  big 
blue  eyes  was  standing  beside  him. 

At  this  moment  the  two  other  children  came  on  the  scene. 
Tommy  took  off  his  cap  and  Mary  tried  to  draw  Allie  away,  sav- 
ing, "Oh!  Allie,  you  mustn't." 

"Es,  I  must,  Mawy,  the  nice  man  is  all  alone  on  his  bwidal 
twip,"  said  Allie. 
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"Hallo,  little  people,"  inquired  Dr.  Esmond,  "what  is  it  all 
about?"  Both  children  looked  at  Tommy,  and  Tommy,  thus 
tacitly  elected  as  spokesman,  explained. 

"This  is  Mary's  birthday,  Sir,  and  we're  having  a  bridal 
trip." 

"Oh!  indeed,  and  which  young  lady  is  the  bride?" 

"There  isn't  any  bride.  Sir;  we  have  the  cake  and  the  candy 
and  the  car  ride  and  the  fun,  that's  all  there  is.  It's  her  birth- 
day present." 

"Oh !  I  see,"  said  Dr.  Esmond.  "I  wonder  now  if  I  could  take 
part  in  it,  too ;  they  always  have  guests  at  a  bridal  party,  and 
I'd  like  to  be  the  guest.  You  see  I  am  travelling  alone  and  it  is 
very  lonesome." 

Allie  looked  sympathetic,  and  Tommy  answered,  "I  think 
it  would  be  all  right,  Sir.  I'll  give  you  my  orange,  and  there'll 
be  lots  of  cake." 

"And  you  can  have  half  of  my  candy,"  Mary  chimed  in. 

"Is  oo  hungwy?"  chirped  Allie.  "Oo  tan  have  my  tick  of 
tandy." 

The  time  passed  quickly.  Dr.  Esmond  put  all  thoughts  of 
his  lecture  out  of  his  head,  and  soon  heard  all  about  "Papa  and 
Mamma  and  Aunty  Jeanne."  He  took  charge  of  the  children, 
took  them  to  the  parlor  car  and  ordered  lunch. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  "Bridal"  party  that  entered  the  din- 
ing car  an  hour  later.  Dr.  Esmond  was  boy  enough  to  enjoy  the 
fun  as  much  as  his  companions.  The  bursts  of  laughter  from 
the  table  attracted  the  attention  of  a  severe  looking  elderly  lady 
who  was  dining  with  two  other  ladies  at  an  opposite  table.  She 
remarked  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Doctor  and  the  chil- 
dren that  when  she  was  a  child  "children  were  seen  and  not 
heard.  It  is  too  bad  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  present  day 
allow  their  children  so  much  liberty."  She  evidently  considered 
that  Dr.  Esmond  was  the  father  of  the  children  and  directed  two 
or  three  severe  looks  in  his  direction.  Allie  had  begged  to  have 
their  "Bwidal  take,"  so  the  Doctor  asked  the  waiter  for  a  plate 
and  the  cake  was  cut  and  passed  around.  Just  at  this  moment, 
the  talking  of  the  ladies  at  the  opposite  table  attracted  Allie's 
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attention  and.  looking  in  their  direction,  she  saw  they  had  no 
cake,  bo  in  a  loud  whisper  she  acquainted  the  others  that  the 
"pooi-  ladies  have  no  Bwidal  Take.    Tan't  I  div'  em  some?"  and 

without  more  ado  she  brought  the  cake  to  the  other  table,  pass- 
ing it  round  to  each  lady  in  succession.     Even  the  severe-faced 

old  lady  smiled  on  her. 

But  all  good  things  come  to  an  end,  and  as  New  York  was 
neared,  Tommy  remarked  that  he  wished  the  bridal  trip  would 
last  another  whole  day. 


CHAZY  LAKE  BY  MOONLIGHT 

"But,  Tommy,"  Mary  said  in  her  quiet  way,  "then  we 
couldn't  see  papa  and  mamma  for  another  whole  day." 

"Yes,  we  could"  answered  Tommy.  "We  could  lake  them 
along  with  us,  and  poor  Aunty  Jeanne,  too.  She  had  no  fun  all 
summer  and  was  all  alone,  if  we  could  only  give  her  a  part  of 
the  Bridal  trip." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "papa  said  that  Aunt  Jeanne  was  so 
imseriish  that  she  gave  up  all  her  pleasure  all  summer  to  help 
papa  to  get  well  and  mamma  to  take  care  of  him.  She  was 
invited  away  for  the  summer  and  she  would  like  to  go,  but  she 
didn't." 
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"Anyway,"  Tommy  remarked,  "Aunt  Jeanne  said  she  was 
'too  old  now  to  be  having  fun  like  giddy  young  people,'  and 
papa  and  mamma  laughed,  and  papa  told  mamma  that  he'd 
see  to  it  that  Aunt  Jeanne  would  have  a  grand  trip  next  winter." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Esmond  began  to  gather  the  chil- 
dren's baggage,  but  stopped  suddenly,  staring  in  wonderment  at 
the  label  on  the  largest  grip.  It  was  not  altogether  the  name 
itself — Myles  Kavanagh — although  a  rather  uncommon  one,  but 
the  writing.  He  had  met  but  one  man  who  wrote  in  that  pecul- 
iar style.  And  Dr.  Esmond's  thoughts  flew  back  over  the  years 
to  his  Latin  Professor  of  early  college  days.  On  the  margin  of 
many  of  his  note  books  at  home  were  corrections  in  that  very 
hand.  He  had  been  a  hero  worshipper  in  those  days,  and  Pro- 
fessor Myles  Kavanagh  was  his  ideal  of  all  that  was  good  and 
noble.  Then  Dr.  Esmond  had  gone  to  a  European  university  for 
Ave  or  six  years  and  had  heard  no  more  of  his  old  Professor  till 
this  hour. 

"Whose  writing  is  that?"  he  demanded  abruptly  of  Tommy. 

"That's  papa's,"  answered  Tommy.  "He  gave  us  his  grip 
'cause  ours  was  too  small." 

"What  a  fine  fellow  he  was!"  was  Dr.  Esmond's  comment 
to  himself  as  the  car  came  to  a  stop.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
"Papa  and  Aunt  Jeanne"  from  the  children,  and  two  minutes 
later  Dr.  Esmond  was  shaking  hands  with  his  old  Professor,  the 
same  cheery  friend  of  his  early  days,  older  looking,  of  course, 
and  somewhat  pale  and  thin  from  recent  illness. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Moran," 
said  Mr.  Kavanagh.  "Jeanne,  this  is  a  favorite  old  pupil  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of — Dr.  Esmond." 

Dr.  Esmond  turned  and  bowed  low,  not  to  the  middle-aged 
lady,  whom  the  children's  description  of  Aunt  Jeanne  had  given 
him  to  imagine,  but  to  a  beautiful  young  girl  whom  all  three 
children  were  hugging  at  once.  So  this  was  Aunt  Jeanne  who 
had  so  unselfishly  given  up  her  girlish  pleasures  for  the  good  of 
others!  And  then  and  there  "Aunt  Jeanne"  became  for  Dr. 
Ecir.ond  a  person  of  very  absorbing  interest. 
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Two  months  later  Sister  Raymond  received  the  following 
letter: — 

"Bronx,  New  York.  November  12. 

r  sister  Raymon, 

I  promused  to  rite  but  I  was  bissy  since  I  came  home.  We 
had  a  tine  time  coming  we  met  doctar  esmond  and  he  wanted 
to  come  on  our  bride!  trip  tor  a  gest  so  we  let  him.  And  then 
he  brought  us  to  dinner  and  we  had  your  cake  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  anty  Jeanne  and  Papa  were  waiting  for  Us.  and  doctar 
esmond  was  Papa's  old  pupel  and  he  never  new  and  he  came 
onto  the  house.  He  comes  nerly  every  day  and  he  takes  us  and 
anty  Jeanne  in  his  Ottow  and  last  weke  he  gav  anty  Jeanne  a 
ring  its  rot  a  littel  Lilly  m;<de  of  teeny  perls  and  the  Leeves  are 
made  of  Merrals  and  he  says  he  got  the  Lilly  for  her  'caus  ant 
Jeanne  is  his  Jone  of  Ark  we  were  with  him  at  the  joolers  and 
he  looked  at  another  ring  without  any  sparkel  stones  just  gold 
and  he  said  he  would  get  that  one  for  her  to  he  liked  it  better 
than  the  sparkel  one  hees  goin  to  marry  ant  Jeanne  and  then 
he  says  he  will  be  our  unkle  and  hees  goining  to  take  her  on  a 
Bridel  trip. 

Its  all  right  caus  we  like  him.  Nex  Summar  hees  goin  to 
come  with  me  to  see  you  caus  he  says  only  you  helped  me  to 
have  our  bridel  trip  he  wud  never  have  one  for  ant  Jeanne. 

deer  sister  I  dident  finish  this  in  the  morning  cause  I  went 
for  a  ride  with  doctar  esmond  I  told  him  I  was  writing  you  and 
he  got  a  big  box  of  flowers  for  me  to  send  you  for  the  altar  youl 
get  em  with  this  letter    Tel  mises  Mcarty  I  will  rite  her  soon 

your  frend  tommy 

sister  I  forgot  to  tel  you  that  Papa  is  wel  evry  day  we  ast 
the  blessed  mother  to  kure  him  and  doctar  esmond  said  he  took 
his  kase  now  and  he  kured  him  but  he  says  the  prayers  made 
him  do  the  wurk  rite  soon" 

— Fidelis. 


A  LETTER  FROM  "OVER  THERE" 


The  Little  Star  In  The  Window 

There's  a  little  star  in  the  window  of  the  house  across  the  way, 
A  little  star,  red  bordered,  on  a  ground  of  pearly  white; 

I  can  see  its  gleam  at  evening;  it  is  bright  at  dawn  of  day, 

And   I   know  it    has  been  shining  through  the   long  and   dis- 
mal night. 

The  folks  who  pass  the  window  on  the  busy  city  street, 
I  often  notice,  turn  a  glance  before  they  hurry  by, 

And  one,  a  gray-haired  woman,  made  courtesy,  low  and  sweet, 
While  something  like  a  teardrop  was  glistening  in  her  eye. 

And  yesterday  an  aged  man,  by  life's  stern  battle  spent, 

His  empty  coat  sleeve  hanging  down,  a  witness  sadly  mute, 

Gave  one  swift  look  and  halted — his  form  full  height,  unbent — 
And  ere  he  passed  his  hand  came  up  in  soldierly  salute. 

The  little  star  in  the  window  is  aflame  with  living  fire, 

For  it  was  lit   at  the   hearthstone   where   a   lonely   mother 
waits; 
And  she  has  stained  its  crimson  with  the  glow  of  heart's  desire, 
And  brightened  its  pearl-white  heaven  beyond  the  world's 
dark  hates. 

The  star  shall  shine  through  the  battle  when  the  shafts  of  death 
are  hurled  ; 
It  shall  shine  through  the  long  night  watches  in  the  fore- 
most trenches'  line ; 
Over  the  waste  of  waters,  and  beyond  the  verge  of  the  world, 
Like  the  guiding  Star  of  the  Magi    its    blessed    rays    shall 
shine. 

The  little  star  in  the  window  shall  beacon  your  boy's  return 

As  his  eyes  are  set  to  the  homeland,  when  the  call  of  the 
guns  shall  cease ; 
In  the  Flag's  high  constellation  through  the  ages  it  shall  burn, 
A  pledge  of  his  heart's  devotion,  a    sign    of    his    people's 
peace. 

— John  Jerome  Rooney, 

In  New  York  Sun. 


Victims  of  Vanity 

By  F.  H.  Sweet 

There  was  little  thought  of  protection  for  our  common  birds 
until  recent  years.  Apparently  there  was  no  need,  for  most 
species,  even  those  of  bright  feathers  and  beautiful  plumes, 
seemed  to  be  exhaustless.  As  ornaments  for  hats  and  bonnets 
they  found  few  protests,  even  from  the  tender-hearted,  and  it 
was  not  until  fashion  set  in  strongly,  and  certain  of  the  species 
became  scarce,  that  people  began  to  awaken  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  practice,  and  to  seek  for  laws  to  stay  its  ravages. 

But  laws  against  a  custom  are  of  slow  growth,  and  even 
when  made  are  often  worthless  unless  the  people  can  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  their  enactment.  Humanitarians  have 
investigated  and  disclosed  the  horrors  of  plume-taking  and  bird- 
killing,  and  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  perhaps  have  read  and 
taken  the  matter  to  heart.  They  still  wear  plumes  and  wings 
and  breasts,  and  <m>ire  birds,  it  may  be,  among  their  offerings  to 
fashion,  and  do  not  consider,  or  very  likely  know,  of  the  misery 
it  causes.  A  bird  has  become  a  bit  of  material,  like  a  ribbon  or 
a  creation  of  straw,  and  is  in  no  way  associated  with  the  mourn- 
ful notes  of  the  bereaved  mate  which  sings  at  their  windows. 
They  would  shrink  with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  a  bird  being 
killed,  and  yet  will  go  into  raptures  over  the  same  bird  when 
artistically  prepared  as  part  of  their  outfit.  The  windows  of 
their  milliners  are  gay  with  bright  plumages  from  the  South, 
and  with  the  rarest  of  the  songsters  from  their  own  orchards 
and  lawns,  but  they  do  not  turn  away  with  unspeakable  horror. 
No,  no ;  they  stop  to  admire,  and  perhaps  buy.  These  artistic- 
ally distorted  birds,  and  even  the  mutilated  breasts  and  bits  of 
plumage,  are  all  but  so  much  merchandise  to  be  included  in  their 
bargaining. 

If  they  could  go  into  Florida,  as  I  have,  and  learn  some  of 
the  details  of  the  slaughter  which  gives  them  their  aigrettes, 
into  a  taxidermist's  work-room  and  see  the  consignment  of  dead 
birds  which  are  flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
raided  rookery  or  bit  of  hunted  woodland  and  hear  the  crying 
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and  gasping  of  the  baby  birds  that  arc  starving  to  death,  then 
of  a  surety  they  would  understand  and  be  ready  to  associate 
the  gay  merchandise  with  the  bright  songsters  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

Of  all  the  birds,  there  are  said  to  be  but  five,  the  English 
sparrow  and   tour  species  of  the  hawk    family,    that    have    "a 


balance  against  them."  All  other  varieties  of  birds  deserve  our 
friendship  and  protection,  and  none  more  than  those  of  beautiful 
plumage  and  rare  song  which  are  so  ruthlessly  sought  after  by 
purveyors  of  vanity  and  fashion. 

Down  in  Florida  is  a  bird  whose  plumage  is  worth  much 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  one  of 
the  most  common  birds  in  the  state,  and  many  thousands  could 
often  be  seen  in  a  single  colony  or  "roost".  But  the  beautiful 
bird  found  its  plumes  a  very  shirt  of  Nessus,  which  it  were  death 
to  wear.  Hunters  sought  it,  and  as  it  retreated  into  the  Ever- 
glades, followed  and  killed  it  even    in    the    roosts,    where    the 
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parent  birds  would  not  desert  their  young.  Now  so  nearly 
exterminated  has  it  become,  that  the  merchants  of  the  one  city 
of  New  York,  who  used  to  depend  upon  Florida  for  their  supply 
of  aigrettes,  are  said  to  be  drawing  on  foreign  sources  for  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  or  more  each  month,  which,  when  pre- 
pared, are  worth  in  the  market  more  than  thirty  dollars  an 
ounce. 

Aigrette  plumes  constitute  the  wedding  dress  of  the  sev- 
eral species  of  white  herons,  or  egrets,  and  are  worn  only  during 
the  nesting  season.  The  plumes  spring  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
forming  a  crown,  and  from  the  back,  just  between  the  wings, 
from  which  they  droop  most  gracefully  and  airily  on  each  side 
of  the  tail.  They  are  at  their  perfection  in  March,  and  are  lost 
after  the  brood  has  been  hatched  in  June  or  July.  Egrets  are 
most  devoted  parents,  and  when  the  cares  of  housekeeping 
arrive,  they  lose  that  regard  for  appearances  which  distinguish 
them  during  the  courting  season,  and  are  finally  left  poor  in 
flesh  as  well  as  bedraggled  in  dress. 

The  birds  are  exceedingly  social  in  disposition,  and,  when 
nesting,  gather  in  colonies,  or  "roosts",  often  containing  thous- 
ands of  pairs,  and  including  the  large  white  crane,  which  also 
possesses  beautiful  plumage,  though  not  so  delicate  as  the 
plumes  of  the  egret,  the  blue  cranes  with  shorter  plumes,  gan- 
nets,  curlews,  and  several  varieties  of  marsh  birds.  These  all 
band  together  for  defense.  A  skunk,  or  even  a  wildcat,  is 
stormed  at  and  prodded  till  he  flies  in  dismay,  and  the  hungry 
snake,  who  seeks  a  meal  of  eggs  or  young  birds,  is  killed  in 
short  order.  At  such  a  time  the  outcry  is  deafening;  each  bird 
seems  to  shriek  in  a  different  key,  and  they  crowd  upon  one 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  enemy.  The  air  is  full 
of  flashing  wings,  and  bristles  with  stabbing  beaks,  and  the 
intruder  soon  flies  in  confusion,  even  when  not  seriously  wounded 
by  his  airy  foes. 

When  they  were  numerous,  a  visit  to  one  of  their  roosts  was 
an  event  long  to  be  remembered.  Year  after  year  they  or  their 
kin  sought  the  same  place — usually  an  island  with  bushes,  in  the 
midst  of  a  marsh.     Here  they  built  rousrh  nests  of  sticks,  moss 
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and  grass,  which  were  never  Left  unguarded, — one  of  the  parent 

birds   was  always  on   the   watch.      One   scream    would    rouse  the 

whole  community,  and  then  the  battle  would  rage  fiercely  till 
the  intruder  was  expelled.  Bui  before  the  plume-hunters  these 
warriors  fell  like  leaves  before  the  blast.     He  discovered  u  i 

by  watching  the  birds  fly  to  and  from  their  nests,  surveyed  the 
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ground,  learned  the  lines  of  flight  followed  by  the  birds,  and  the 
perches  or  lookout-stations  they  usually  frequented,  and  then 
stealthily  closed  in  upon  them  till  they  led  him  to  their  homes 
in  the  marsh.  There  he  shot  the  parents  at  short  range,  a  dex- 
terous stroke  with  the  knife  and  the  scalp  was  taken,  the  skin 
stripped  from  the  back,  and  the  carcass  thrown  away.  In  camp, 
the  superfluous  skin  and  feathers  were  trimmed  oft*,  a  bit  of 
paper  stuck  on  the  flesh  side,  arsenic  sprinkled  on  co  drive  away 
insects,  and  after  an  hour's  exposure    to    the    sun,    the    whole 
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packed  away  for  shipment  to  milliners  who    were    striving    to 
meet  the  wants  of  tender-hearted  women. 

It  was  all  very  simple.  Any  boy  with  a  gun  could  become 
a  plume  hunter.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  secrete  himself  in  a 
favorable  position.  The  birds  had  their  families  to  provide  for, 
and  were  active  throughout  the  day.  As  they  returned  with 
food  for  their  young  they  rested  a  moment  on  a  lookout  perch, 
offering  an  excellent  mark  to  the  hunter  concealed  below.  A 
bird  fell,  and  the  slight  report  of  the  rifle  did  not  alarm  others 
that  soon  followed.  The  birds,  before  so  wary,  showed  no  fear 
of  man  when  coming  to  their  nests;  the  cry  of  their  young  would 
draw  them  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Then  imagine  the  scene 
left  behind!  The  young  birds  called  till  they  starved,  and  soon 
over  the  scene  late  so  full  of  life  and  glowing  with  color,  there 
brooded  the  silence  of  death  and  the  horror  of  murder. 

The  picture  is  not  too  vividly  drawn.  No  form  of  feather 
adornment  has  been  more  harmful  in  its  effects  than  the  wear- 
ing of  aigrettes,  or  herons'  plumes.  These  dainty,  graceful 
feathers,  unlike  the  distorted  skin  of  some  poor  humming  bird 
or  warbler,  carry  w  ith  them  no  suggestion  of  death,  and  many 
a  woman  on  whose  hat  they  are  placed  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  unspeakable  cruelty  the  taking  of  these  feathers  entails. 
If  each  plume  could  tell  its  own  sad  story,  every  humane  woman 
in  the  land  would  raise  her  voice  in  protest  against  the  fashion 
which  threatens  with  extinction  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
animate  creatures. 

There  are  on  record  plume-hunters  who  have  boasted  of 
killing  a  thousand  egrets  in  a  single  dav,  and  a  party  that 
killed  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  from  three  roosts. 
Practically,  egrets  are  exterminated  in  Florida,  and  now  plume 
hunters  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  birds' 
range,  advertised  in  iocal  paper,  offering  large  prices  to  native 
hunters,  and  organizing  expeditions  to  explore  the  coasts  and 
inland  marshes  from  our  southern  boundaries  to  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Until  well  on  in  the  extermination  the  Seminole  Indians  had 
an  unwritten  law  which  forbade  them  harming  egrets  during 
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the  nesting  season.     At  other  times,  when  the  birds 

they  hunted  them   for  their  plumes,  as  they   hunt. 

but  during  the  nesting  season  the  egrets  were  uni  H 

ever,  when  they  discovered  that  white  hunt*  ed  bent 

an   extermination    which    wo;  Id    take   away   their   plume 

entirely,  they,  too,  became  insatiate  and  relentless  in  their 
suit. 

There  are  still  occasional    birds,    though    no    mo. 
colonies,  in  the  remote  recesses  of  the  Everglades  and  surround- 
ing forests,  but  even  the  remnant  is  fast  disappearing,  protected 
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though  they  are  by  state  laws.  During  a  winter  and  spring 
spent  along  the  Everglades  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
single  plume  o.rd.  At  best,  we  can  only  hope  that  public  senti- 
ment,— not  laws — may  intervene  in  time  to  save  the  egret  from 
becoming  extinct  in  our  country. 

And  as  with  the  egret,  so,  in  lesser  degree,  with  humming 
birds,  warblers,  and  most  of  our  small  birds  of  bright  hi: 
daintily  made  forms.  They  appeal  to  us  from  the  challenging 
gasconade  of  hats  upon  the  street,  in  church,  everywhere;  some- 
times entire  and  almost  life-like  and  sometimes  as  mutilated 
wings  or  bits  of  breast,  or  as  heads  staring  pitifully  with  dull, 
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unchanging  glass  eyes.     In  very  horror  it  might  be  well  to  scan 
the  hats  of  a  fair-sized  church  audience.     There  will  be  ten  or 
twelve  goldfinches,  the  mutilated  parts  of  as  many  orioles  and 
tanagers  and  cardinal  birds,  perhaps  twenty  humming  birds  and 
half  as  many  more  warblers,  numbers  of  dainty  neutral-tinted 
birds,  and  wings  of  blackbirds  and    breasts    of    grosbeaks    and 
plumes  of  egrets  almost  beyond  belief  and  enumeration.     And 
then  the  pity  of  it!     We  go  into  our  orchards  in  the  very  height 
of  the  bird  season  and  find  one  pair  of  orioles,  perhaps  two — 
more  would  be  unusually  plentiful.      We    would    probably    see 
three  or  four  pairs  of  goldfinches  during  the  entire  summer,  and, 
if  we  went  far  enough  back  into  the  forest,  might  possibly  dis- 
cover a  tanager  or  two,  but  should  not  be  disappointed  if  unsuc- 
cessful.    Blackbirds  would  be  numerous  along  the  river  banks 
and  marsh  borders,  and  most  varieties  of  the  neutral-tinted  birds 
in  their  respective  habitats,  and  occasionally  would  be  seen  a 
grosbeak  and  jay.     But  for  an  easy,  comprehensive  inspection 
of  the  best  of  our  plumage  and  song  birds,  there  is  no  place  like 
an  assemblage  of  hats.     Think  of  it!     The  very  birds  that  we 
desire  for  our  orchards  and  meadows  and  forests  and  lawns,  are 
the  ones  that  milliners  require  to  satisfy    the    vanity    of    their 
patrons ! 

These  birds  are  not  becoming  extinct  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  egrets  and  flamingoes  and  paroquets  of  Florida,  but  that 
they  do  become  scarcer  year  by  year  a  very  little  observation 
will  prove.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  are  professional 
killers  of  birds  for  hats,  and  careful  inquiry  reveals  the  startling 
fact  that  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  the  average  loss  in  life 
of  this  class  of  birds  is  fully  seventy  per  cent.  Again  think  of 
it!  Of  ten  birds  which  should  brighten  the  woods  and  fields,  at 
least  seven  are  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  a  fashionable  whim. 
Not  all — perhaps  very  few — are  used  in  their  entirety,  but  the 
taking  of  wings,  of  plumes,  of  bits  of  breasts  and  of  crowns,  in 
every  case  means  the  death  of  the  bird.  In  some  instances  but 
a  single  feather  is  taken,  a  bright  spot  from  a  crown  or  body, 
but  the  feather  or  spot  represents  a  life. 
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Of  this  class  is  the  Florida  paroquet,  already  nearly  extinct. 
Persistent  slaughter  for  its  beautiful  plumage  has  driven  it  far 

from  the  haunts  of  men.      Fifteen  or  twenty  years    ago     it     was 

often  seen  in  flocks  throughout  south  and  east  Florida,  but  now 

it  Is  a  rare  bird,-  almost  as  uncommon  as  the  roseate  spoonbill, 
and  destined  soon  to  disappear  like  the  flamingo.  The  only 
nesting  place  known  to  remain  is  in  a  swamp  south  of  Lake 
Washington,  where  still  a  small  (lock  is  occasionally  seen  among 
the  remote  cypress.  Here  they  skulk — there  is  no  other  word — 
and  build  nests,  finding  entrances  to  decayed  trunks  high  abo 
ground.  Rarely  do  they  leave  the  cypress  now,  which  offers 
them  a  measure  of  protection. 

A  flock  of  Florida  paroquets  is  a  picture1  glowing  with  color. 
Seldom  are  two  birds  dressed  alike,  but  all  the  coloring  is  of  the 
brightest,  vivid  greens,  and  glowing  yellows,  and  blazing  reds. 
In  form  they  are  a  miniature  parrot,  and  they  feed  upon  berries 
and  buds,  while  in  the  autumn  they  delight  in  the  small,  sweet 
kernel  of  the  "sandspur"  that  is  so  much  trouble  to  the  Florida 
farmer.  Taken  while  young  the  bird  becomes  entirely  domesti- 
cated, and  its  voice  is  never  as  shrill  and  harsh  as  that  of  the 
parrot.  Perhaps  protection  wrould  come  too  late  now,  but  still 
its  extermination  will  take  away  an  attractive  feature  that  is 
entirely  harmless. 

For  the  native  flamingo  it  is  too  late  to  plead,  and  there  are 
probably  not  a  dozen  birds  left  in  all  Florida ;  but  for  those  birds 
of  bright  plumage  and  sweet  song  and  dainty  form  which  are 
still  falling  beneath  the  implacable  hunter,  let  us  take  thought 
to  a  betterment  of  a  fashion  which  is  as  barbarous  as  it  is  sense- 
less. 


"What  is  that  tune  you  were  playing  on  the  piano?"  "That 
isn't  a  tune.  That  is  a  sonata."  "What's  the  difference?" 
"Well,  with  a  sonata  it's  hard  for  the  average  listener  to  detect 
mistakes.  With  a  tune  you've  got  to  know  pretty  well  what  you 
are  about." — Washington  Star. 


The  Return  From  Eg)  pt 

"Return,  return,  0  Sulamitess:  return  that  we  may  behold 

thee."      Cant.   VI.    L2. 


Hushed  was  the  whir  of  Mary's  spinning-wheel ; 
No  passer-by  marked  more  the  cadenced  fall, 

Within  the  humble  shop,  of  Joseph's  wall. 
Voiceless  the  shrine  where  erst  were  wont  to  kneel 

The  holy  pair,  when  dawn  broke  on  their  thatch, 
Unto  the  God  of  Israel  their  hymn 
To  pay,  and  once  again  when  twilight  dim 

Had  ushered  in  the  prayerful  night  watch. 

And,  oh!  the  gloom  that  hung  o'er  Nazareth  town! 
All  sunless  on  the  sunlit  slope  it  lay 
Since  Mary's  smile  had  faded  thence  away 

And  angels  flocked  not  more  in  myriads  down. 

And  so  the  days  wore  mournful  on.    They  turned 

To  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months  and  still,  from  break 
Of  day  till  sunset  gold  gilt  sea  and  lake, 

The  fire  of  longing  ever  fiercer  burned. 

One  morn,  as  peeped  the  sun  o'er  vine  clad  hills 

Into  a  lowly  vale  of  Galilee, 

He  gave  a  mighty  throb  of  jubilee, 
And  almost  laughed,  as  laugh  in  spring  the  rills. 

The  carpenter  had  rped  his  shop  anew 

His  Maiden  Spouse  sat  spinning  as  of  yore, 
And  by  her  side,  within  the  open  door, 

Sported  a  Boy — Who  made  both  you  and  me. 

—Rev.  Z.  Peloquin,  M.  S.  C. 


At  High  Mass 

Thou  Who  hast  made  this  world  so  wondrous  fair; — 
The  pomp  of  clouds;  the  glory  of  the  sea; 
Music  of  water;  song-birds'  melody; 

The  organ  of  Thy  thunder  in  the  air; 

Breath  of  the  rose ;  and  beauty  everywhere — 
Lord,  take  this  stately  service  done  to  Thee, 
The  grave  enactment  of  Thy  Calvary 

In  jewelled  pomp  and  splendour  pictured  there! 

Lord,  take  the  sounds  and  sights;  the  silk  and  gold; 
The  white  and  scarlet;  take  the  reverent  grace 
Of  ordered  step ;  window  and  glowing  wall — 

Prophet  and  Prelate,  holy  men  of  old; 

And  teach  us  children  of  the  Holy  Place 

Who  love  Thy  Courts,  to  love  Thee  best  of  all. 

— Monsignor  Benson. 


HAYDN'S  ROSARY 

The  famous  musician,  Jos.  Haydn,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
wheelwright  at  Rohran,  Lower  Austria.  His  father  played  on 
the  harp,  to  the  music  of  which  his  mother  would  often  add  that 
of  her  charming  voice.  This  it  was  which  first  awoke  the  musi- 
cal talents  of  the  great  composer.  One  day,  when  he  was  in 
company  with  several  other  distinguished  musicians,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  best  way  of  refreshing  the  mind  when  one 
is  wearied  with  mental  labor.  "For  my  part,"  said  one,  "I  find 
nothing  so  effective  as  a  glass  of  good  wine."  Another 
remarked:  "When  my  ideas  begin  to  flag,  I  quit  my  work  and 
go  into  company."  "And  how  is  it  with  you,  Haydn?"  asked  one 
of  his  companions.  "I  take  to  my  rosary,  which  I  always  carry 
about  me,"  he  answered  modestly;  "after  a  few  decades  I  am 
sure  to  feel  refreshed  in  both  body  and  mind." 


\  Strange  Accompaniment 

When  Dr.  William  Gray  entered  the  house  of  old  Betty 
Lane  and  began  to  ascend  the  crazy  stairs,  the  first  thing  he 
heard  was  the  voice  of  the  old  blind  woman,  challenging  her 
granddaughter,  Nance : 

"Is  he  come  yet  ?"  she  shouted. 

"Not  yet!"  said  the  girl.     "He'll  be  here  presently." 

'"What  a  long  time  he  takes  to  dress  himself,"  she  said  in 
the  same  high  key.  "The  ould  priests  usedn't  take  all  that  time 
with  then-selves." 

"Whist,  he's  here  now,"  whispered  Nance. 

"Tell  him  he  must  hear  my  confession,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "before  he  begins  Mass.  I  mustn't  appear  before  me 
Lord  and  Saviour  with  all  these  sins  upon  me  sowl !" 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  when  he  entered  the  little 
chamber  was  one  that  would  touch  a  harder  heart  than  his;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  by  no  means  a  hard  heart  beneath 
the  black  coat  of  Dr.  William  Gray. 

The  table,  on  which  he  was  to  celebrate  Mass,  was  pulled 
over  near  the  old  woman's  bed,  and  had  its  spotless  cloths 
already  arranged  by  the  little  acolyte.  There  were  a  few  sprays 
of  flowers  upon  it,  and  the  two  candles  allowed  by  the  Rubrics. 
But  the  rest  of  the  room  was  a  blaze  of  light.  In  a  glass  case, 
to  shield  them  from  dust,  were  two  gorgeous  statues,  shining 
in  red  and  gold,  and  before  these,  six  large  candles  were  blaz- 
ing. Here  and  there,  in  presence  of  little  eikons  or  sacred  pic- 
tures, other  candles  were  alight,  and  fairy  lamps  of  every  color 
shone  resplendent  before  every  picture  of  Our  Lady.  There 
was  a  subtle  perfume  in  the  room  from  a  few  bunches  of  violets, 
which  the  piety  of  this  poor  girl  had  purchased  from  a  neigh- 
boring gardener. 

The  old  woman's  confession  having  been  heard,  the  priest 
proceeded  to  vest  for  Mass;  and  then  commenced  and  continued 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  to  the  strangest  accompaniment  that  was  ever 
heard.  For  Catholics,  as  a  rule,  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine   Mysteries   in   reverential   silence,   and   no   sound    breaks 
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the  stillness  except  a  sob  or  a  cough;  but  this  morning  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  were  almost  stifled  by  the  loud  and 
fervent  and  emphatic  prayers  of  the  blind  creature  who  lay 
there,  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  her  sightless  eyes  straining 
after  Heaven.  Hers,  too,  was  no  beautiful  face,  transfigured 
by  age  into  that  strange  pallor  of  loveliness,  that  seems  to  many 
more  attractive  than  youth.  It  was  a  strongly-marked,  rugged, 
wrinkled  and  furrowed  face  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  suns 


LAKE  CHAMFLAIN  AT  PORT  KENT 


and  whipped  and  battered  by  the  storms  of  ninety  years;  and 
into  which  old  Time  had  driven  his  chisel  too  freely.  Nothing 
seemed  to  remain  of  her  early  strength,  except  her  voice,  which 
was  coarse,  resonant,  and  masculine. 

" Where  is  he  now?"  she  shouted  to  her  granddaughter, 
although  the  priest  was  not  three  feet  away  from  her  bed. 

"He's  at  the  Glory  in  excelsis,"  cried  Nance. 

"Glory  be  to  You,  my  God,  in  the  highest,"  shouted  the  old 
woman,  whilst  her  sightless  eyes  seemed  to  kindle  with  the 
internal  vision,  "and  pace  on  airth  to  min  of  good  will.     We 
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praise  Thee  we  bless  Thee-  we  adore  Thee  -we  glorify 
Thee-  -we  give  Thee  thanks  because  of  Thy  great  glory.  Lord 
God!  Heavenly  King!  God,  the  Father  Almighty!  0  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  only-begotten  Son!  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Sou 
of  the  Father!  Thou,  who  takesl  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  us !" 

Here  she  struck  her  breast  so  violently  thai  the  bed  shook 
beneath  her. 

"Thou,  who  takesl  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our 
prayer!" 

Her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper,  and  she  shook  her  head 
from  side  to  side. 

'Thou,  who  sittesl  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  have 
mercy  on  us !" 

She  struck  her  breast  fiercely  again. 

"For  Thou  alone  art  Holy!" 

She  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

"Thou  alone  art  Lord!" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 
"Thou  alone  art   Most  High!" 

She  flung  out  her  old,  wrinkel  arms  toward  the  ceiling  of 
the   room. 

"Jesus  Christ!  who  with  the  Father,  ami  the  Holy  Gh  st, 
livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen!" 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks,  and  she   wiped 
them   aside   with   a   handkerchief,   and   seemed   to   relapse   into 
nee,  turning  over  the  beads  in  her  hands. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  shouted  : 

"Nance?" 

"Yes,  ma'am  !" 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"At  the  Offertory,  ma'am!" 

"We  offer  Thee,  O  Lord,"  she  cried  out.  "this  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  about  to  become  the  Body  and  Pdood  of  Christ, 
that  Thou  mays!  accept  it  a  clane  oblation  for  us,  and  for  the 
whole  wurruld.  And  I,  Thy  poor  crachure,  offer  Thee  my  poor 
body,  soon  to  be  dust  an'  ashes  in  the  grave,  an'  me  poor  sowl, 
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which  Thou  wilt  save  from  everlasting  damnation,  to  do  with 
wan  an'  the  other  whatever  may  be  plazing  to  Thy  most  Holy 
Will!" 

She  relapsed  into  silence  again.  When  the  faint  tinkling 
of  the  bell,  however,  warned  that  the  Consecration  of  the  Mass 
was  at  hand,  she  shouted  louder  than  before : 

"Nance?" 

"Yes,  ma'am!" 

"Where  is  he  now?  Is  that  the  bell  for  the  rising  of  the 
Host?" 

"It  is,"  said  Nance. 

"Thin,  come  here  and  lift  me  up,"  she  cried.  "How  dare  a 
poor  crachure,  like  me,  to  be  lying  on  the  flat  of  me  back  whin 
the  great  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  is  coming  down 
widin  a  few  feet  of  me?" 

She  was  lifted  up  with  some  trouble,  and  she  stared  before 
her  in  a  half-frightened  manner,  her  ears  bent  down  to  catch 
the  first  sound  of  the  Elevation  bell.  Then,  when  its  faint  tinkle 
struck  her  senses,  and  her  fancy  pictured  the  white  Host  raised 
above  her  head,  she  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  praise;  this 
time  in  the  Gaelic  language,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
to  make  prayer  into  poetry,  and  poetry  into  prayer.  And  every 
stanza  of  this  sublime  prayer,  sung  as  it  were  in  rhythmic  asso- 
nance, concluded  with  that  first  verse  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  probably  the  most  beautiful  sacred  poem,  after  the 
Hebrew  melodies,  that  was  ever  chanted  by  the  human  heart. 

The  Love  of  my  heart  is  Thy  Heart,  O  Saviour  dear, 

My  treasure  untold  is  to  hold  Thy  Heart  in  my  fond  heart 
here. 

For,  ah!  it  is  known  that  Thine  Own  overflows  with  true 
love  for  me : 

Then  within  the  love-locked  door 

Of  my  heart's  inmost  core 

Let  Thy  Heart  ever  guarded  be! 

This  rhythmical  rapture  went  on  up  to  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion.  When  she  heard  the  bell  ringing  as  the 
priest  turned  around  with  the  Sacred  Species  in  his  hands,  she 
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almost  lost  herself  in  an  agony  of  penile  nee  and  humility.    A -am 
and  again  she  put  up  her  withered  left-hand,  as  if  to  ward  off 
her  God  from  coming  nigh  her,  while  she    smote    her    br 
muttering  with  a  tone  of  heart-breaking  compunction: 


THE  CHAPEL  AT  GABRIELS  FROM  ST.  DAVIDS  AVENUE 

"Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  Thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof; 
but  say  only  the  word,  and  my  soul  shall  be  healed." 

At  last,  crying  out  "OThierna!  OThierna!  OThierna!" 
she  received  the  Holy  Communion,  and  then  sank  back,  silent 
and  happy,  on  her  pillows. 
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What  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  grave,  stern  theo- 
logian were,  whilst  the  poor,  illiterate  woman  poured  out  her 
soul  in  such  accents  of  fear  and  love  and  holy  hope,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  conjecture,  but  the  following  Sunday  at  first  Mass 
he  seemed  to  have  the  scene  described  above  in  his  mind,  when 
he  said,  with  more  feeling  than  he  ever  manifested  before : 

"They  are  going,  my  dearly-beloved  brethren,  they  are  go- 
ing— this  mighty  race  of  men  and  women,  who  lived  by  faith, 
and  their  vision  of  eternity.  Like  some  old,  weather-beaten  oaks 
that  have  survived  a  hundred  years  of  storms,  or  like  those 
solitary  cairns  on  your  mountains  that  mark  the  graves  of  kings, 
a  few  remain,  scattered,  here  and  there,  in  lonely  hamlet  or 
village,  to  remind  us,  a  puny  race,  of  what  our  forefathers  were. 
We  have  amongst  us  a  good  many  pretty  pieties ;  in  fact,  we  are 
bewildered  by  all  these  luxuries  of  devotion.  But  where — oh! 
where  is  the  mighty  faith,  the  deep,  heartfelt  compunction,  the 
passionate  love,  the  divine  tenderness  of  these  old  Irish  saints? 
You  have  nice  prayer-books  now,  in  velvet  and  ivory  bindings; 
but  have  you  the  melodious  and  poetic  prayers  of  men  and 
women  who  never  learned  to  read  a  line?  You  have  silver- 
mounted  rosaries  rolling  through  your  kid-gloved  fingers.  Give 
me  the  old  horn  or  ivory  beads,  strung  upon  a  thread,  and 
fondled  by  fingers  roughened,  hardened  and  consecrated  by 
honest  toil.  You  bow  down  your  hats  and  bonnets  at  the  Eleva- 
tion. I'd  rather  see  one  gray  head  bending  in  salutation  to  the 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  For  beneath  those  old, 
silvered  heads  were  brains  that  knew  and  penetrated,  by  Divine 
Faith,  into  every  mystery  of  our  Holy  Religion ;  and  beneath 
those  shawls,  frayed  and  worn,  beat  hearts  that  were  true  to 
God,  true  to  His  Church,  true  to  His  priests  and  true  to  their 
country. 

— Canon  Sheehan. 

f    *>    y* 

Though  I  prefer  learning  joined  with  virtue  to  all  the  treas- 
ures of  kings,  yet  renown  for  learning,  when  it  is  not  united  with 
a  good  life,  is  nothing  else  than  splendid  and  notorious  infamy. 

— Blessed  Thomas  More. 


Mrs.  Malone  and  the  ( lensor 

When  Mrs.  Malone  gol  a  letter  from  Pat, 

She  started  to   read   it   aloud   in   her   flat. 

"Deary  Mary,"  it  started,  "I  can't  tell  you  much, 
I'm  somewhere  in  France,  and   I'm  fightin'  the  Dutch; 
I'm  chokin'  wid  news  thot  I'd  like  to  rela 

Hut   it's  little  a  soldier's  permitted  t'  state. 

Do  ye  mind  Rod  McPhee      well,  he   fell  in  a  ditch 

An'  busted  an  aim,  but  I  can't  tell  ye  which. 

"An'  Paddy  O'Hara  was  caught  in  a  flame 

An'  rescued  by — Faith,  I  can't  tell  ye  his  name. 

Last  night  I  woke  up  with  a  terrible  pain, 

I  thought  for  awhile  it  would  drive  me  insane, 

Oh,  the  sufferin*  I  had  was  most  dreadful  t'  bear! 

"I'm  sorry,  my  dear,  but  I  can't  tell  ye  where. 

The  doctor  he  gave  me  a  pill,  but  I  find 

It's  contrary  to  rules  t'  disclose  here  the  kind. 

"I've  been  t'  the  dentist  an'  had  a  tooth  out; 

I'm  sorry  t'  leave  you  so  shrouded  in  doubt, 

But  the  best  I  can  say  is  that  one  tooth  is  gone, 

The  censor  won't  let  me  infor  mye  which  one. 

I  met  a  young  fellow  who  knows  ye  right  well, 

An'  ye  know  him,  too,  but  his  name  I  can't  tell, 

He's  Irish,  red-headed,  an'  there  with  th'  blarney. 

His  folks  once  knew  your  folks  back  home  in  Killarney." 

"By  gorry,"  said  Mrs.  Malone  in  her  flat, 

"It's  hard  to  make  sinse  out  av  writin'  like  that, 

But  I'll  give  him  as  good  as  he  sends,  that  I  will." 

So  she  went  right  to  work  with  her  ink  well  and  quill, 

An'  she  wrote,  "I  suppose  ye're  dead  eager  for  news. 

You  know  when  we  left  we  were  buyin'  the  shoes; 

Well,  the  baby  has  come,  an'  we're  both  doin'  well. 

It's  a — ,  Oh,  but  that's  somethin'  they  won't  let  me  tell." 

—Edgar  R.  Guest. 


The  [ntervention  of  Popes 

Catholic  Record 
i  From  the  Light  <»t  Tmtfa  I 

"In  order  to  realize  the  great  achievements  of  the  Vicars 
of  Christ  in  their  work  for  peace  let  us  transfer  ourselves  back 
to  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  as  but  one 
immense  wilderness,  a  trackless  region,  distinguished  only  for 
its  barbarity  and  savagery. 

"If  Europe  had  at  any  time  undergone  a  crucial  test  it  v 
most  assuredly  during  the  Early  Ages,  a  period  so  well  marked 
in  history  by  the  migration  of  nations.  With  pagan  Rome's  fall 
Europe  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  fierce,  uncivilized  tribes,  peoples 
actuated  by  barbarous  principles  and  ruled  by  brutal  customs 
and  sanguinary  kings,  whose  sole  aim  was  the  extirpation  of 
their  neighbors  and  the  acquisition  of  rich  booty.  Under  such 
circumstances  Europe  was  made  a  prolific  hot-bed  of  strife  and 
dissension,  one  great  battlefield  of  blood.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  no  power  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  tide  of  barbarity. 
The  Roman  armies,  once  an  insurmountable  bulwark  for  the 
barbarous  tribes,  had  melted  away  long  ago  and  the  days  of 
the  Caesars  were  passed.  The  future  looked  altogether  gloomy. 
But  at  this  terrible  crisis  the  Pope,  the  father  of  all  humanity, 
hastened  to  succor  war-stricken  Europe.  What  were  his 
endeavors,  how  great  his  exertions,  no  words  can  fully  express. 

"The  first  marked  achievement  of  the  Pope  during  the 
Early  Ages  was  his  energetic  protection  of  the  Roman  people, 
against  whom  all  nations  seemed  to  aim  their  blows.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  helpless  Romans,  had  not  the  Pope 
become  their  advocate,  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  But  thanks 
to  the  zealous  Pontiffs  of  that  period,  the  Romans  had  but  to 
look  up  to  their  spiritual  father  and  he,  moved  by  paternal  love, 
would  exert  his  influence  to  avert  the  danger.  History  is  full 
of  such  examples.  When  Attila,  who  through  his  excessive 
-cruelty  had  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  the  'Scourge  of  God,' 
was  sweeping  over  Europe  carrying  terror  and  devastation 
wherever  he  went,  and  when  he  had  already  crossed  the  Alps 
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and  was  threatening  the  Romans  with  utter  subjection,  Pope 
St.  Leo  the  Great  met  him  at  Mantua,  and  Attila,  overawed  by 
the  appearance  and  words  of  Leo,  surrendered  his  purpose  and 
returned  to  settle  in  Pannonia.  That  same  Leo  the  Great,  a  few 
years  later,  again  saved  the  Romans  from  slaughter  by  the  bar- 
barous Vandals. 

"At  another  time,  during  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  II., 
Luitprand,  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  daring  courage, 
marched  with  an  army  to  Rome  and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the 
city.  But  when  Gregory  visited  him  in  his  camp,  Luitprand  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  that  Pontiff  that  he 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  laid  his 
armor  and  other  rich  presents  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  and 
humbly  begged  the  Pope's  pardon. 

"At  a  later  period,  when  Rome  was  again  besieged  by 
Rachis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  Pope  St.  Zachary  hastened  to  the 
camp  of  the  invader  and  pleaded  with  him  to  such  purpose  that 
Rachis  not  only  raised  the  siege,  but  laid  down  the  crown  and 
embraced  with  his  wife  and  sons  the  religious  state.  Thus  over 
and  over  again  it  was  proved  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  no 
better  protector  than  the  Pope. 

"However  great  was  the  vigilance  of  the  Popes  in  securing 
peace  for  the  Romans,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but 
extended  to  all  without  discrimination — both  friends  and  ene- 
mies. Wherever  justice  had  to  be  vindicated,  wrong  to  be  pun- 
ished, Christian  principles  inculcated,  peace  to  be  established 
or  maintained,  or  a  war  to  be  averted,  there  also  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  ever  working,  ever  striving  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  all.  When  the  Byzantines  and  Longobards 
had  prepared  for  a  great  war,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  though 
loaded  with  various  cares,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  inter- 
cept their  warlike  preparations  and  bring  them  to  terms  of 
peace. 

"Owing  to  the  Pope's  repeated  acts  of  friendly  mediation 
between  various  nations  there  gradually  arose  that  systematic 
co-operation  between  the  Pope  and  State  that  reached  its  cul- 
mination during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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"Coming  to  a  later  period  we  read  how  Pope  Innocent  III. 
settled  a  dispute  between  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  of  England.  The  quarrel  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  would  have  resulted  in  a  great  war,  hut  the 
Pope,  by  stepping  between  the  kings  as  a  mediator,  negotiated  a 
peace  with  such  effect  that  not  only  was  the  imminent  war 
averted  but  friendly  relations  were  again  restored. 

"In  this  way  of  harmonizing  the  discordant  parties  by 
mediation,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  continually  exerted  themselves 
in    maintaining    peace    and     in    restoring    amicable      relations 
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between  rulers.  In  such  cases,  however,  if  ordinary  means  of 
reconciliation  had  been  exhausted  the  Pope  at  first  threatened 
with  and  then  pronounced  the  ban  of  excommunication.  How 
much  the  Popes  accomplished  for  peace  through  the  exercise 
of  this  power  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  ban  was  a  safe- 
guard against  both  despotism  and  rebellion.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  monstrous  that  a  king  or  prince  excluded  from  the 
church  should  rule  over  the  Christian  people.  Though  sparingly 
inflicted  and  only  for  serious  transgressions,  it  proved  to  be  the 
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most  effective  means  of  curbing  the  passions  of  haughty  rulers. 
It  had  its  effect  on  the  despotic  John  Lackland  of  England  and 
on  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany. 

"During  the  Middle  Ages,  throughout  Christendom,  the 
Pope  was  considered  the  highest  defender  of  right  and  justice, 
the  father  of  the  wronged  and  persecuted,  the  acknowledged 
arbitrator  of  kings  and  princes.  The  Papal  laws  were  univer- 
sally accepted  as  public  laws.  The  kings  and  princes  of  their 
own  accord  sought  the  Papal  confirmation  of  their  laws,  treaties, 
judicial  sentences  or  revocations  of  the  same.  The  monarchs 
addressed  the  Pope  as  their  father  and  were  addressed  by  him 
as  sons.  He  gave  decisions  as  to  the  justice  of  wars,  conferred 
royal  titles,  and  received  new  kingdoms  into  the  family  of  Cath- 
olic nations.  In  a  word,  the  Pope  was  the  father,  the  judge, 
the  arbitrator  and  peace-maker  of  all  the  Christian  countries. 

"The  peace,  however,  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  so 
solidly  established  during  the  Early  Ages  and  had  so  energet- 
ically maintained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  was  destined  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  immense  subsequent  upheavals  that 
resulted  from  the  great  so-called  Reformation.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  religions  severed  the  ties  of  friendship  among  gov- 
ernments, broke  the  great  union  of  the  Church  and  State,  and 
plunged  Europe  into  the  mire  of  vice  and  the  abyss  of  wars. 
Nation  rose  against  nation,  prince  against  prince,  Protestant 
against  Catholic.  Wars,  strife  and  dissensions  became  the 
watchwords  of  Europe. 

"In  this  critical  moment  the  Vicar  of  Christ  again  raised 
his  voice  and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  called  upon  all 
nations  to  forsake  war,  to  join  in  friendly  negotiations,  and  to 
live  in  peace.  Although  the  dreadful  tempest  gradually  abated 
in  fury,  its  results  could  never  be  undone ;  the  co-operation  of 
State  and  Church  with  its  untold  blessings  was  buried  in  the 
wake  of  the  storm.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  reverses,  the  Popes 
never  ceased  to  labor  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  all  nations. 
They  advised  and  admonished  the  monarchs  on  important 
undertakings,  warned  rulers  in  times  of  impending  dangers, 
and  above  all  strove  to  propagate  friendly  relations. 
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"One  of  the  latest  examples  of  this  great  zeal  we  find  dur- 
ing the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  mediated  between  Germany 

and  Spain  in  a  dispute  about  the  possession  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  with  smh  result  that  the  quarrel  was  settled  and  the 
parties  were   reconciled. 

"Thus  we  see  that  ever  since  the  institution  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Popes  have  proved  to  be  its  worthy  heads, 
the  defenders  of  justice,  the  upholders  of  right,  the  world's 
greatest  peace  advocates  and  the  true  Vicars  of  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace." 

^  &  & 

\  Prayer 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish,  attributed  t<>  St.  Teresa) 

O  blessed  be 
Thy  purity. 
Eternally  blest 
Thy  loveliness. 

O  Mary! 

In  God's  pure  sight 
Thou  art  delight, 
Such  beauty  thine, 
Gracious,  divine. 

O  Mary  ! 

Princess  of  Heaven, 
If  I  have  striven 
To  offer  free 
My  soul  to  thee, — 

O  Virgin! 

My  love  repay. 
Compassionate  be, 
Never,  I  pray, 
Abandon  me, 

O  Mother! 

— Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst. 


Baby  Moose 

By  F.  H.  Sweet 

Billows  of  smoke  rolled  up  the  vertical  mountain  side,  and 
out  of  them  flashed  angry  sheets  of  flame.  The  whole  forest  on 
the  steep  west  bank  of  the  St.  Maurice,  above  Rat  River,  was 
ablaze.  At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  fire  men  were  fighting 
it  with  shovels,  fire,  and  water.  On  the  river,  Burden  and 
Winne,  fire-rangers,  were  paddling  their  light  canoes  up  the 
swift  current,  seeking  a  point  of  attack  from  above.  They  had 
passed  the  fiercest  of  the  flames  and  were  headed  for  the  bank, 
when  a  puff  of  wind  rolled  down  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  nearly 
smothered  them.  For  a  minute  they  floated  on  the  stream, 
blind  to  their  course,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  Then 
came  a  crash  as  a  big  animal  plunged  into  the  water  beside 
them,  and  a  cow-moose  swam  past  within  reach  of  their  paddles. 
A  moment  later,  as  the  cloud  of  smoke  lifted,  the  rangers  saw  an 
ungainly  little  animal  awkwardly  struggling  in  the  water 
between  themselves  and  the  nearby  bank  of  the  river.  With  a 
sweep  of  his  paddle  Burden  sent  the  canoe  gliding  toward  the 
little  creature,  as  he  shouted  to  his  companion: 

"Grab  it,  Winne!     It's  a  baby  moose!" 

"All  right,"  said  Winne;  "I'll  take  care  of  the  baby,  if 
you'll  look  out  for  the  canoe.  We'll  all  be  in  the  river  in  a 
minute." 

Winne  caught  the  creature  by  the  ear  and  held  its  head 
well  out  of  water  despite  its  desperate  struggles,  while  Burden 
balanced  the  canoe  against  the  shifting  weight  of  his  compan- 
ion. After  a  little  the  animal  ceased  to  struggle,  and  Burden 
began  to  drive  the  craft  toward  the  bank  as  they  drifted  with 
the  rapid  current.  They  had  almost  reached  the  shore  when 
the  baby  moose  made  a  sudden  plunge,  and  striking  the  canoe 
with  knees  and  head  capsized  the  craft. 

Burden  swam  ashore  with  the  canoe,  which  he  dragged  out 
on  the  bank,  while  Winne  and  the  moose  were  swept  down 
stream  by  the  current.  The  ranger  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
given  to  diving  from  high  bridges  and   other  acrobatic   follies. 
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but  he  found  that  swimming  with  a  frightened  young  moose  in 
deep  water  of  a  turbulent  river  called  for  all  his  skill.  Often 
he  got  near  the  bank,  and  as  often  was  swept  away,  until  he 
had  been  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  the 
end  of  his  strength  was  in  sight. 

Then  a  favoring  eddy  swept  him  against  a  bank  from  which 
the  soil  had  been  washed  away  until  the  roots  of  the  trees  which 
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grew  upon  it  projected  into  the  river.  Exhausted  though  he 
was,  Winne  managed  to  cling  to  a  root  and  still  keep  one  arm 
around  the  neck  of  his  captive,  until  his  companion,  scrambling 
through  hot  ashes  and  around  burning  stumps,  could  get  to  him. 
Then  Burden  made  fast,  around  the  neck  of  the  baby  moose,  the 
long  sash  which  Canada  woodsmen  often  wear  in  place  of  a 
belt,  and  Winne  crawled  out  on  the  bank.  Together  the  tire- 
rangers  dragged  the  long-legged,  awkward  little  animal  out  of 
the  river  and  tied  him  to  a  tree. 
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The  rangers,  who  had  been  carried  below  the  line  of  the 
forest  fire,  now  returned  to  their  work  of  directing  and  aiding 

the   men   whom   they   had   called   out  to   fight    it.      It    was   late   at 

nighl  when  the  fire  was  finally  subdued,  and  the  returning 
rangers  found  Baby  Moose  blea.ting  piteously  beside  the  tree  to 
which  they  had  tied  him.  They  petted  and  soothed  the  little 
sature  until  he  lost  his  Tear  of  them,  and  they  then  led  him 
without  trouble  down  the  river  to  the  house  of  a  French  habi- 
tant, when4  they  got  a  pail  of  milk.  After  Baby  Moose's  nose 
had  been  pushed  into  the  milk  a  few  times,  he  learned  to  drink, 
and  after  he  had  emptied  the  pail  he  lay  dowrn  contentedly  to 
sleep,  while  the  rangers  camped  beside  him. 

In  the  morning-  Burden  hunted  up  a  drive-boat,  in  which 
he  offered  to  row  Winne  and  Baby  Moose  across  the  St.  Maurice 
to  the  home  of  a  friend  of  theirs,  the  forester  of  a  great  lumber 
company  which  controlled  a  thousand  square  miles  of  land  and 
wtiter  on  the  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries.  He  stipulated 
that  Winne  must  be  responsible  for  the  baby  during  the  voyaj 
and  in  case  of  disaster  must  swim  to  shore  with  it.  But  there 
was  no  trouble  on  the  trip,  for  Baby  Moose  behaved  like  a  tour- 
ist and  remained  quietly  on  the  boat,  viewing  the  scenery,  until 
the  craft  landed  at  the  bank  beside  the  cottage  of  their  friend. 

The  forester  put  Baby  Moose  in  his  little  garden  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence  to  keep 
out  the  cattle  of  the  lumber  company.  After  the  baby  had  been 
I'vd  he  was  introduced  to  the  forester's  dog,  of  which  he  showed 
no  fear,  while  the  big  dog  licked  the  baby's  nose,  perhaps 
because  it  had  just  been  dipped  in  a  pail  of  milk. 

Baby  Moose  was  gaunt  and  ungainly,  long-legged  and  awk- 
ward beyond  belief.  His  lying-down  and  getting-up  were  pic- 
turesque in  their  clumsiness,  but  day  by  day  he  grew  less  thin, 
and  day  by  day  his  intelligence  and  friendliness  increased.  He 
followed  the  forester's  wife  as  she  walked  around  the  garden, 
and  bleated  when  she  left  him.  He  was  friendly  with  the 
rangers  who  rescued  him  from  the  river  and  tried  to  play  with 
the  grave  old  dog,  who  quite  disapproved  of  his  frivolity.  He 
could  hardly  be  kept  out  of  the  pail  in  which  his    meals    were 
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served,  and  he  "drank  milk  like  a  pump,"  as  the  forester  rue- 
fully phrased  it.  He  came  to  demand  attention,  and  could  often 
be  seen  standing  beside  the  fence,  calling  for  company.  It  hap- 
pened once  that  his  pleadings  brought  to  his  enclosure  a  mother- 
ly Jersey  cow.  She  gave  one  look  over  the  fence  at  the  expect- 
ant baby,  then,  turning  quickly,  trotted  away  with  her  patrician 
nose  lifted  high  in  the  air. 

One  night  Baby  Moose  kept  the  forester  awake  with  his 
bleatings,  and  his  piteous  calls  of  "Ma."  The  next  night  and 
again  the  next  he  was  quiet,  but  on  the  third  his  cries  were  more 
piteous,  and  his  calls  for  "Ma"  more  distinct  than  ever.  The 
forester,  who  was  angry  at  being  kept  awake,  rejoiced  when  he 
heard  the  baby  run  into  the  fence,  and  hoped  his  bruises  would 
keep  him  quiet.  But  the  next  morning  Baby  Moose  was  missing 
and  a  panel  of  the  fence  lay  flat.  On  the  soft  ground,  outside 
the  break  in  the  fence,  the  forester  saw,  side  by  side,  the  spoors 
of  a  cow-moose  and  her  calf.  The  forester  was  a  lover  of  nature 
and  the  creatures  of  the  wild.  As  he  pointed  out  the  footprints 
in  the  mud,  he  talked  enthusiastically  of  the  wonderful  instinct 
that  had  brought  this  great  creature  to  her  captive  offspring, 
and  of  the  intelligence  that  enabled  her  to  rescue  it.  And  a 
Montagnais  Indian,  who  looked  at  the  track  of  the  big  cow- 
moose,  nodded  stolidly. 

&■  j&  & 

A  Prayer 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  St.  Teresa) 

Blessed  be  thy  purity,  O  Mary, 

Blessed  be  it  eternally, 

Because  God  Himself  is  delighted 

In  so  gracious  beauty. 

To  Thee,  O  heavenly  Princess, 

Sacred  Virgin  Mary, 

I  offer  my  soul,  my  life  and  my  heart. 

Look  upon  me  compassionate, 

Don't  abandon  me, 

O,  my  Mother. 


The  Bolls  of  Belgium 

By  Charles  Vince 

Canadian  Catholic  Record 

When  you  think  of  Belgium  as  it  used  to  be  it  is  the  belfries 
that  you  remember. 

You  remember  them  as  you  saw  them  far  across  the  fields, 
keeping  the  earth  near  the  sky.  You  remember  Belgium  as  you 
saw  her  when  you  had  climbed  their  dusty  stairs  to  the  rooms 
where  were  the  curious  old  organs  that  played  the  bells,  and 
looked  from  their  windows  into  the  remote  mists  down  long 
canals  and  avenues  of  poplars. 

They  were  to  Belgium  what  their  hills  are  to  other 
countries.  You  think  of  them  as  great  as  the  hills,  as  old  and  as 
secure.  Like  the  hills  you  saw  them  far  away.  Like  the  hills, 
you  climbed  them  to  see  the  wide  views;  and  the  towns  seemed 
to  have  gathered  at  their  feet,  as  villages  gather  round  the  feet 
of  the  hills.  But  the  hills  are  silent.  It  is  only  when  the  beacon 
fires  are  lit  that  the  hills  speak  to  one  another  across  a  whole 
country.  Those  belfries  of  Belgium  were  hills  with  voices.  They 
spoke  across  the  plain  to  one  another  at  all  hours,  filling  the 
fields  and  the  streets  of  the  towns.  They  were  the  voice  of 
Belgium. 

"For  centuries,"  wrote  one  Belgian  poet,  "they  rang  on 
every  occasion,  in  the  hours  of  danger  and  tragedy,  in  hours  of 
joy,  for  so  many  mornings,  for  so  many  feasts,  that  they  seemed 
to  carry  in  the  resonant  bronze  the  very  heart  of  generations." 

And  now  that  voice  which  was  the  voice  "of  the  heart  of 
generations,"  has  gone.  Some  of  the  belfries  stand  no  longer. 
For  more  than  two  years  now  there  has  been  no  belfry  at  Ypres 
or  Nieuport  or  Dixmude.  The  others  still  stand,  but  they  are 
dumb. 

It  is  an  old  and  beautiful  belief  of  the  Flemish  children  that 
on  Good  Friday  all  the  bells  flew  to  Rome,  and  coming  back 
again,  showered  down  the  Easter  eggs.  This  spring  they  have 
gone  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Germany,  and  from  Germany  they  will 
never  come  back. 
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It  is  the  last  of  the  acts  of  the  German  governors  which 
have  swept  Belgium  bare  of  all  that  she  had.  Everything  has 
gone.  First  her  woods  went,  then  her  men  and  women,  herded 
and  driven  to  work  in  a  foreign  country,  all  the  machinery  of 
her  factories,  then  one  by  one  the  very  fittings  of  the  houses — 
all  these  have  been  gathered  by  Germany  to  feed  the  war 
machine,  all  the  copper  down  to  the  smallest  things,  the  leather, 
the  wool,  even  the  blankets  from  the  bed,  even  the  stuffing  from 
the  mattresses. 


ON  THE  UPPER  SARAMAC 


In  taking  these  Falkenhausen  robbed  the  people  of  their 
last  physical  comforts.  In  taking  the  bells  he  has  touched  their 
soul.  He  has  taken  its  voice  away.  "The  bells,"  said  one 
Belgian  writer,  when  he  read  the  decree,  "the  bells  are  one  with 
the  Flemish  life." 

Remember  that  the  great  bells  of  Belgium  were  known  by 
name.  There  was  Carolus  in  Antwerp  and  Salvator  in  Malines 
and  Melchior  in  Bruges. 

Remember,  too,  that  for  three  years  no  Belgian  has  been 
allowed  to  sing  a  patriotic    song,    nor    wear    the    colours    of 
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Belgium,  nor  write  nor  read  a  word  which  the  Germans  did  not 
approve.     But  he  could  still  hear  the  singing  of  the  great  bells. 

They  were  the  last   articulate  thing  of  all   his  old   life,  the  i 
voice  that  rang  clean  and  clear  and  unchanged  above  the  orders 

of  his  conquerors.     And  now  the  belfries  are  silent,  and  the  bells 
have  gone  to  Essen  to  make  munitions. 

One  can  believe  that  every  Belgian  thinking    of    the    base 
uses  to  which  that  glorious  bronze  will  now  be  turned,  will  say, 
"Rather  than  this  I  would  have  had  the  great  bells  of  Bru 
and  Tournai  and  Ghent  go  out  in  utter  destruction  like  the  bells 
of  Ypres." 

When  Cardinal  Mercier  received  the  decree  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  clergy  bidding  them  keep  a  strict  account  of  the 
bells  seized  by  the  enemy,  "give  no  help  to  the  despoilers  and 
recite  in  their  churches  the  collect  against  persecutors  and  evil 
doers." 

The  account  will  be  strictly  kept  and  remembered,  but  it 
will  not  bring  back  the  bells.  They  will  never  return  from 
Essen.     The  belfries  are  dumb. 

/3T      &     £S 

A  Prayer 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish,  attributed  to  St.  Tcre>a  > 

O  Mary!     O  Mary! 

Blest  be  thy  purity. 

0  blest  be  it,  our  holy  hope, 

Thro'  all  eternity ; 
How  generous  must  thy  beauty  be 
When  God  Himself  delights  in  thee! 

1  offer  thee  my  very  life, 

My  heart,  my  soul,  my  mind, 
O  Sacred  Virgin,  look  on  me 

Compassionate  and  kind ; 
Sweet  Mother  Mary,  thee  I  pray. 
Forsake  me  not  on  life's  dark  way. 

— Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst. 


The  Committee  on  Women's  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  \\  ar  Council 

The  Committee  on  Women's  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby,  Chairman,  has 
received  the  following  detailed  report  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Women's  organization  in  Albany,  New  York. 

The  Catholic  Women's  Service  League  of  Albany  has  been 
doing  a  very  splendid  service  by  way  of  war  relief  since  its 
inauguration  ten  months  ago.  The  parish  unit  is  the  center  of 
its  activities  and  there  are  twenty-four  units  now  in  operation 
where  women  of  all  classes  gather  daily  to  give  their  time  and 
service  for  the  cause. 

The  League  is  in  co-operation  with  the  Albany  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  through  it  has  furnished  hospital 
supplies  and  materials  for  civilian  relief.  Something  like  2,500 
hospital  shirts,  12,500  pajamas,  and  15,000  surgical  dressings, 
hundreds  of  knitted  articles,  sweaters,  socks,  etc.,  have  been 
made  and  distributed  through  this  agency. 

It  has  done  splendid  work  in  gathering  and  shipping  cloth- 
ing to  the  destitute  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  At  Christ- 
mas time  boxes  to  the  number  of  827  were  sent  to  the  Catholic 
boys  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  at  Easter  cards  were 
sent  to  1,200  Catholic  boys  now  with  the  colors. 

Active  co-operation  was  offered  in  every  national  drive  and 
movement  of  importance.  It  secured  subscriptions  for  $300,000 
in  Liberty  Bonds  and  through  its  various  agencies  has  purchased 
upwards  of  $10,000  in  Thrift  Stamps.  In  the  present  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive,  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
Service  League  have  charge  of  five  of  the  principal  agencies  for 
the  sale  of  bonds,  while  its  committees  are  convaasing  the  State 
and  Municipal  Departments  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Third  Loan 
a  success. 

The  Relief  Committee  of  the  League  has  been  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Patriotic  League  in  the    work    of    caring    for 
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families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  made  dependent  by  the  war,  and 
all  Catholic  families  have  been  placed  under  its  auspices.  It 
has  carried  on  canteen  work  for  troops  passing  through  the  city 
on  their  way  to  cantonments  or  "over  there,"  and  in  a  recent 
appeal  of  an  Albany  chaplain  for  the  boys  of  his  regiment  the 
Women's  Service  League  gave  him  an  immediate  response  of 
700  pairs  of  socks  and  2,000  handkerchiefs.  Outfits  were  given 
to  47  nurses,  who  were  assigned  to  a  base  hospital,  irrespective 
of  creed. 

Outside  of  Albany,  the  Women's  Service  League  has  estab- 
lished branches  in  Little  Falls,  Amsterdam,  Watervliet,  Glens 
Falls,  Troy  and  Catskill,  all  well  organized  and  rendering  effec- 
tive work. 


The  Committee  on  Women's  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby,  Chairman,  has 
received  the  following  detailed  report  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Women's  organization  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  Catholic  Woman's  League  was  organized  on 
July  7,  1917.  It  became  affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
Woman's  Committee,  Council  National  Defense,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Archbishop  Glennon.  Its  activities  are  many,  and  in  the 
nine  months  of  its  existence  it  has  become  one  of  the  strongest 
organizations  doing  work  that  must  be  done  at  home.  No  war 
committee  or  activity  in  the  city  is  without  some  representative 
of  the  League,  and  on  many  committees  and  boards  that  have 
an  ante-bellum  existence    there  are  many  League  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  all  Catholic 
women's  societies  and  all  Catholic  women  into  one  body  for 
more  effective  war  and  charitable  work.  It  has  undertaken 
independently  of  any  other  organization  such  manifold  works 
as  the  following : 

Army  camp  work,  in  the  religious  sphere ;  Camp  hospitali- 
ties; Hospital  supplies  and  surgical  dressings;  500  members  sew 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters, and  on  other  days  100  members;  29,461  surgical  dress- 
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iiigs  have  been  made  and  besides  these  many  more  at  various 
hospitals  of  which  no  record  can  be  obtained.  Of  the  hospital 
supplies,  10,841  were  made  at  the  League  headquarters  and  at 
other  organizations.  1,883  knitted  garments,  sweater.-,  scarfs, 
socks,  etc.,  were  made. 

(amp  hospitalities  are  held  every  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
a  group  of  ladies  go  to  the  K.  of  C.  headquarters  at  Jefferson 
Barracks  and  entertain  the  boys,  playing  the  piano,  singing  with 


A  PRETTY  ADIRONDACK  LAKE 


them,  mending  their  clothes,  and  serving  refreshments.  Visits 
are  also  made  weekly  to  the  hospitals,  and  though  no  conversa- 
tion is  permitted    the  boys  are  happy  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  the  League  sold  over 
§200,000.00  in  Liberty  Bonds.  $11,000.00  Thrift  Stamps  were 
sold  and  over  $30,000.00  stamps  disposed  of  in  the  St.  Louis 
Catholic  Schools  and  Convents. 

500  members  marched  in  the  parade  of  women  in  October, 
1917.  The  members  of  the  League  have  taken  an  extremely 
active  part  in  the  Red  Cross  membership  drive  and  also  in  the 
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Patriotic  Food  Show.  It  has  a  strong  Food  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  and  opening  con- 
servation classes  in  Catholic  Schools  as  well  as  working  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  along  the  same  lines.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  an  investigation  of  the 
prices  charged  by  grocers. 

The  League  is  about  to  make  plans  for  work  undertaken  to 
secure  the  protection  of  young  girls.  Nor  has  the  League's 
activity  been  wholly  in  a  material  order.  The  members  have 
supplied  16,890  religious  articles,  including  prayerbooks,  scapu- 
lars, rosaries,  medals,  etc.  They  have  given  1,300  articles  for 
religious  service,  including  linens  and  vestments  and  thirteen 
complete  chaplains'  outfits,  worth  $100.00  each. 

The  St.  Louis  Catholic  Woman's  League  has  a  record  to  be 
justly  proud  of,  considering  its  short  but  active  career. 


The  Committee  on  Women's  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby,  Chairman,  has 
received  the  following  detailed  report  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Women's  organization  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  an  active 
organization  of  over  400  women.  Through  its  various  commit- 
tees, it  operates  in  many  branches  of  relief  and  patriotic  work. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  go  into  Red  Cross  work 
as  a  body,  the  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  being  formed  May,  1917,  less 
than  a  month  after  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  great 
war.  The  Auxiliary  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  city  and  has 
done  splendid  work,  being  first  in  rank  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings. 

The  war  spirit  of  the  members  is  best  seen  from  the  results 
of  their  labors.  Something  like  284  refugees'  garments  have 
been  made.  1,785  hospital  garments,  and  49,200  surgical  dress- 
ings, completed  in  42  meetings. 

During  the  Red  Cross  Membership  Campaign  at  Christmas, 
the  women  of  the  auxiliary  secured  1,135    members    and    sold 
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over  $300.00  of  Red  Cross  seals,  their  booth  at  the   Post  Office 
being  the  most  successful  in  the  city  in  this  work. 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  business  girls  class  which  meets  every 
Tuesday  evening  for  Red  Cross  work.  The  girls  make  surgical 
dressings  exclusively  and  in  the  eight  or  nine  meetings  have 
completed  something  like  6,619  dressings. 

During  the  first  and  second  Liberty  Loan  Campaign,  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  rendered  most  efficient  aid  to  the  Government 
and  were  thanked  by  those  conducting  the  Campaign  for  the 
Loan. 

In  the  domain  of  war  work,  they  have  done  much  to  make 
the  soldier's  life  as  pleasant  as  conditions  allow.  The  recrea- 
tional Canteen  is  given  to  a  committee  from  the  Catholic  Ladies 
Aid  Society  very  frequently.  They  arrange  for  provision  of 
autos  in  order  that  the  soldiers  may  attend  mass  on  Sunday  and 
the  Catholic  business  girls  furnish  breakfast  for  the  soldiers 
every  Sunday  at  the  Cathedral.  Their  Committee  has  assisted 
from  the  beginning  in  canvassing  the  city  for  the  food  conserva- 
tion campaign  and  have  raised  $1,700.00  for  the  Fund  for 
Rebuilding  the  French  Churches  ruined  by  German  barbarity. 

In  relief  activities,  the  Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society  has  done 
especially  praiseworthy  work.  They  have  provided  clothing, 
groceries  and  fuel  to  needy  families,  especially  those  suffering 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and  have  conducted  a  department 
for  securing  employment  for  the  deserving.  They  provide  a 
Catholic  Club  for  business  girls  which  endeavors  to  supply  the 
pleasures  and  protection  of  a  home  to  girls  whose  business 
careers  have  taken  them  away  from  home  influences. 

The  Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  Dallas  is  in  every  sense 
an  efficient  war  organization  and  taking  its  work  very  seriously. 
It  is  accomplishing  much  towards  lightening  the  tremendous 
task  which  lies  upon  the  nation  as  a  result  of  the  war. 


Steps  Toward  War  Program 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  Reviews 
Progress  of  Nationwide  Movement 

New  York,  February  16th. — To  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  has  just  published  a  leaflet  entitled  "A 
Record  of  Achievements"  of  the  campaign  against  this  disease 
since  the  founding  of  the  Association  in  1904.  The  war  program 
is  hailed  as  a  notable  climax  of  fourteen  years  of  work.  It 
means  that  this  Association  and  its  affiliated  agencies,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  federal  government,  will  for  the  first  time  be  able 
to  show  that  tuberculosis  can  be  controlled  on  a  national  scale 
by  the  discovery  and  proper  care  of  infected  individuals. 

The  first  big  step  forward  after  its  founding  was  the  organ- 
ization by  the  Association  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  at  Washington  in  1908.  This  gathering  first  gave 
direction  and  program  to  the  American  movement.  In  the 
meantime  the  first  traveling  exhibit  had  been  prepared  and  sent 
all  over  the  country,  stimulating  local  educational  work  every- 
where. The  Association  had  also  published  in  1906  the  first 
national  standards  of  diagnosis  and  classification  of  tuberculosis. 

Among  other  important  steps  leading  up  to  the  war  pro- 
gram were  the  promotion  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  from 
a  sale  of  less  than  30,000,000  seals  in  1910  to  over  200,000,000 
seals  in  1917;  the  organization  of  a  Field  Service  by  means  of 
which  every  state  in  the  Union  has  been  visited,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  standardization  and  economy  in  the  construction  and 
administration  of  tuberculosis  hospitals,  thereby  saving  to  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Association  established  recently  "The  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis/'  the  only  strictly  scientific  medical 
journal  on  tuberculosis  published  in  English  in  North  or  South 
America.  It  also  founded  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  an  institute  for  the  training  of  tubercu- 
losis workers. 
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This  national  body  has    organized    or    reorganized    stair 

Associations   in   28   states,    published    numerous   research    studies 

and  important  volumes  on  various  phases  of  tuberculosis  work, 
and  promoted  legislation  on   tuberculosis   in    practically    evi 

state. 

It  was  the  National  Association  also  which  established  the 
Framingham  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstra- 
tion in  1916.  This  demonstration  aims  to  show  how,  with  an 
adequate  program,  any  community  in  the  United  States  may 
effectively  control  tuberculosis  as  well  as  other  preventable 
diseases. 

Summarizing  the  facilities  now  available  for  the  war 
emergency,  as  the  result  of  the  Association's  activities,  the  leaf- 
let says : 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  600  tubercu- 
losis hospitals  and  sanatoria  with  a  bed  capacity  of  over  43,000; 
1,400  anti-tuberculosis  associations  and  committees,  including 
a  state  association  in  every  state  and  most  of  the  outlying  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States;  nearly  500  special  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensaries and  clinics;  more  than  1,000  open  air  schools,  and 
approximately  3,000  special  tuberculosis  nurses,  as  contrasted 
with  the  condition  in  1905,  w7hen  the  Association  was  started, 
at  which  time  there  were  in  this  country  only  115  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  with  a  bed  capacity  of  less  than  9,000 ;  only  thirteen 
anti-tuberculosis  associations;  less  than  twenty  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensaries; no  open  air  schools,  and  no  tuberculosis  nurses." 

&    <y    *y 

MARY 

She  stood;  she  sank  not.     Slowly  fell 

Adown  the  cross  the  atoning  blood. 

In  agony  ineffable, 

She  offered  still  His  own  to  God. 

No  pang  of  His  her  bosom  spared  ; 

She  felt  in  Him  its  several  power. 

But  she  in  heart  His  priesthood  shared  ; 

She  offered  sacrifice  that  hour. 

— Aubrev  de  Vere. 


\nmial  Convention  <>1  Catholic  Hospital    Association 

Sisters  from  Sanatorium  Gabriels  and  from  St.  Joachim's 
Hospital,  Watertown,  attended  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  held  at  Chicago,  Juno  18,  L9  and 
20,  1918.  We  subjoin  the  Program  and  Resolutions.  St.  .Mary's. 
anac  Lake.  St.  Joachim's  and  Sanatorium  Gabriels  arc  all 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association. 

Program    for    the    Third     Annual     Convention     of     the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association 

First  Day — Tuesday,  June  18 

!>  A.  M.   -Mass  and  Sermon,  Convent  Chapel,  St.  Francis  Xavie 
Academy,   4928   Cottage   Grove   Avenue.      Right   Reverend 
Alexander  J.   McGavick,   P.   I).,   Auxiliary   Bishop   of  Chi- 
cago. 

10  A.  M. — Registration.     Payment  of  Dues. 

10:30  A.  M. — Opening  of  Convention.  Address  of  Welcome. 
Most  Reverend  Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee. 

President's  Address,  Reverend  Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.. 
Regent  of  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Hospital  Visitor  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Main  Paper 

11:30  A.  M. — " A  Model    General    Hospital."      A.    J.    Ochsner, 

M.  D.,  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

12  to  2  P.  M. — Recess. 

2  P.  M. — Address:  "Hospital  Standardization."  John  G.  Bow- 
man, Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 

Director  of  Hospital  Standardization,  Chicago.  111. 

Supplementary  Papers 

2:30  P.  M. — "The  Hospital:  The  Community's  Greatest  Institu- 
tion of  Unselfish  Service."  Judge  Thomas  F.  Scully,  County 
Court,  Chicago,  111. 
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2:45  P.  M.— "The  Reception  of  the  Patient:  With  Kindness, 
Intelligence  and  Sympathy."  William  E.  Morgan,  M.  D., 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

3  P.  M. — "The  Hospital's  Responsibility:  To  Ensure  the  Con- 
tinuous Service  of  the  Physician  or  the  Surgeon  to  the 
Patient  while  he  is  in  the  Hospital. "  John  Ferdinand  Gol- 
den, M.  D.,  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

3:15  P.  M. — "The  Necessity  of  Accurate  Records:  The  Patient's 
History,  His  Stay  in  the  Hospital,  His  Future  Condition. 
The  Importance  of  Autopsies."  Roger  T.  Vaughan,  M.  D., 
Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

3:30  P.  M. — "Laboratories:  Who  should  Direct  Them?  Who 
Should  Do  the  Technical  Work?  The  Importance  of  the 
Dietetic  Service."  William  Carptenter  MacCarty,  M.  D., 
Mayo  Clinic — St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn. 

3  :45  P.  M. "The  Hospital's  Position  in  the  Education  of  the 

Doctor."  Fred  C.  Zapffe,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  Chicago,  111. 

4  P.  M. — General  Discussion. 

Second  Day — Wednesday,  June  19 

Main  Paper 

9  A.  M. "What  Does  the  Hospital  Owe  the  Patient?"  Wil- 
liam J.  Mayo,  M.  D.,  Mayo  Clinic — St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Supplementary  Papers 

9:30  A.  M. — "The  Personnel  of  the  Staff  and  Its  Organization." 
E.  L.  Tuohy,  M.  D.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Duluth,  Minn. 

9  :45  A.  M. — "Group  Diagnosis  and  Treatment."     Louis  F.  Jer- 

main,  M.  D.,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

10  A.  M. — "The  Care  of  the  Patient's  Mind:  His  Contentment 

and  Confidence.  The  Importance  of  Social  Service  for  this 
and  for  the  Patient's  Future  Welfare."  Joseph  Byrne, 
M.  D.,  Neurological  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York 
City. 
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10:16  A.  M.     "The  Hospital  and  Obstetrics.    The  Savin.-  of  the 
Seventh  Baby."     Charles  E.  Paddock,    M.    I).,    St.    Luk< 
Hospital.  Chicago,  111. 

10:30  A.  M.— "The  Care    of    both    the    Physical    and    Mental 

Health  of  Sisters  and   Nurses."     Charles  M.  McKenna,   M. 

D.,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 
11  A.  M. — General  Discussion. 
VI  to  2  P.  M. — Recess. 

Conferences 

2  to  5  P.  M.— 

Mothers  General  and  Mothers  Superior. 

Superintendents. 

Teachers  of  Training  Schools. 

Supervisors  of  Records. 

Operating  Room  Nurses. 

Anesthetists. 

Laboratory  Workers. 

Dietitians. 

Social  Service  Workers. 

Third  Day — Thursday,  June  20 

9  A.   M. — "The  Profession  of  Medicine    and    the    Business    of 

Medicine.     Fee  Splitting."     John  G.  Bowman,  Ph.  D.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
9:30  A.  M. — General  Discussion.     Opened  by  Reverend  Charles 
B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

10  A.  M. — "The  Hospital  in  its  Relation  to  War  Service."     Lt.- 

Col.  John  A.  Hornsby,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10:30  A.  M.— "The  Catholic  Church    and    Her    Position    with 
Regard  to  All  Work  Done  in  Behalf  of  Suffering  Human- 
ity."    Reverend  John  Webster  Melody,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

11  A.  M. — General  Discussion. 

12  to  2  P.  M.— Recess. 

2  P.  M. — Business  Meeting.     Report  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

3  P.  M. — Meeting  of  New  Board  of  Directors. 
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2.  We,  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
now  assembled  in  Chicago,  do  hereby  declare  our  desire  to  adopt 
a  washable  uniform  or  gown  along  with  a  curtailed  veil,  to  be 
worn  when  in  actual  service  of  the  sick,  in  as  far  as  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  our  superiors  and  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  our  respective  orders  or  congregations 
and  meet  with  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

3.  We,  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
now  assembled  in  Chicago,  do  hereby  resolve  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  secure  as  institutional  members  of  our  Association 


A  SPECKLED  BEAUTY 


all  the  Catholic  Hospitals  of  this  country  and  Canada  and  as 
individual  members  all  doctors  who  are  one  our  regular  and 
visiting  staffs. 

We  further  pledge  ourselves  to  urge  all  our  surgeons  to 
qualify  as  soon  as  they  are  able  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons. 

4.  We  further  wish  to  express  our  desire  that  all  doctors 
who  practice  in  our  hospitals  be  or  become,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, members  in  good  standing  of  their  respective  County 
Medical  Society  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  active  medical 
life  of  said  society. 

5.  We  further  wish  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
secret  division  of  fees  as  condemned  by  the  American  College 
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of  Surgeons  is  an  unethical  and  nefarious  practice  which   we 
pledge  ourselves  to  keep  out  or  root    out    of   our   hospitals,   by 
requiring  all  who  practice  in  our  hospitals  to  sign  the  pl< 
formulated  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

6.  We  further  pledge    ourselves    to    organize    controlled 

stall's  in   our  hospitals;  to    establish     or    continue     an     adequate 

system  of  case  records,  with  a  sister    in    charge,    having    full 

authority  to  demand  the  careful  co-operation  of  doctors,  internes 
and  nurses;  and  to  require  of  our  staffs  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
analysis  of  these  records;  to  secure  from  our  superiors,  staffs  or 

friends  funds  to  properly  equip  all  necessary  laboratories  and 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  scientific  training  of  our 

sisters  as  technicians  of  all  kinds,  anesthetists,  dieticians,  record 
keepers  and  social  service  experts. 

7.  We  call  upon  all  our  members  as  far  as  practicable  to 
become  Registered  Nurses;  to  establish  training  schools  for 
nurses  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

8.  We  wish  to  express  our  most  cordial  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  with  our  older  sister  organization,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  to  assure  them  that  we  are 
working  for  the  same  ideals  of  scientific  service  to  the  sick  that 
they  are,  along  with  our  own  specific  Christian  aims  and 
motives. 

9.  To  the  various  State  Boards  of  our  respect ive  states  we 
pledge  our  determined  efforts  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  the 
highest  reasonable  standards  in  our  training  schools  for  nurses 
and  in  all  other  health  service  that  comes  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  within  the  sphere  of  our  activities. 

10.  We  are  keenly  conscious  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  service,  in  kind  and  degree,  that  every  patient  receives  in 
our  hospitals  rests  upon  our  conscience  and  therefore  we  are 
determined  to  know  what  the  best  service  modern  medicine 
should  give  is  and  to  exact  of  all  our  staff,  as  a  condition  of 
their  continuance  on  it,  that  they  heartily  and  consistently 
co-operate  in  the  educational,  harmonious  and  ever-progressive 
practice  of  the  most  approved  medical  methods  of  the  day  in 
their  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  our  patients;   and   we  assume 
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the  obligation  of  providing  as  quickly  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, all  the  means  necessary  for  such  high  grade  service. 

11.     We  understand,  appreciate  and  accept  as  a  minimum 
reasonable  requisite  and  safeguard  of  hospital  efficiency: 

1.  The  careful  and  conscientious  keeping  and  periodical 
fearless  analysis  by  the  staff  and  hospital  authorities  of  case 
histories  and  records. 

2.  The  adequate  equipment  and  scientific,  technical  and 
professional  conduct  of  diagnostic  laboratories. 

3.  The  eradication  of  secret  division  of  fees. 

4.  Honest  and  consistent  effort  to  secure  autopsies  and  to 
use  the  end  result  card. 

&  &  & 

A  Catechism  on  Catholic  Foreign  Missions 

Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 

25  Granby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  contains  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  information.  The  illustrations  are  most 
attractive,  and,  in  reading  the  little  book,  one  turns  again  and 
again  to  the  earnest  and  smiling  faces  of  the  little  children,  and 
the  peaceful  or  rather  joyful  faces  of  those  who  have  left  all 
to  care  for  those  little  ones  of  Christ. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  little  book  sent  broadcast  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America.    It  sells  for  five  cents. 

^  &  & 

Non-Catholic's  Praise  of  the  Rosary 

Among  recent  writers  "outside  the  walls"  to  add  their  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  Church  and  her  tenets  must  be  placed  Ori- 
son Swett  Marden,  who  writes  thus  appreciatively  of  the  Ros- 
ary: "Those  who  are  too  narrow-minded  or  too  prejudiced  to 
see  anything  good  in  a  creed  which  is  not  their  own,  often  sneer 
at  the  Catholic  custom  of  'saying  the  Rosary.'  To  them  it  is  only 
superstition,  nonsense,  to  repeat  the  same  prayer  over  and  over. 
These  people  do  not  understand  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
religion  underlying  this  beautiful  old  custom.  They  do  not 
know  the  power  that  inheres  in  the  repetition  of  the  spoken 
word  and  in  the  influence  of  the  thought  expressed." 
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FOR  THRIFT'S  SAKE 


CO-OPERATE    WITH    UNCLE    SAM 
USE  THE  NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  it's  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American 
Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead 
and  Zinc — one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 
Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  William  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

1852  TROY.  N.  Y.  1918 
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United  Waste  Manufacturing  Co, 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS  FACTORIES 

1  14  East  16th  St.  Second  St.  and  Ninth  Ave 

New  York  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Toilet  Brushes 
Phone  North  se  Troy,  New  York 


Compliments  of 

TROY  RECORD 
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Compliments  of 


Wm.  H.  Frear  &  Co. 


Largest  anc  .eading  Dealers  in 


DRY  GOODS         CLOAKS 


Millinery,  Carpets,  Etc. 


Van-Zandt-Jacobs  &  Co 


COLLLARS 


TROY, 


NEW  YORK 


TROY, 


NEW  YORK 


WM.  L.  HOWLAND.  Prrs.  JOHN  C.  DUNCAN.  ViccPre*.  NEWTON  T.  BRYAN.  C«»hi« 

The  Manufacturers  National  Bank 

MECHANICVILLE  NEW  YORK 


Established  1856 

FREDERICK  M.  HOYT  &  BRO. 

Compliments  of 

Manufacturer?  of 

BATH   AND  COMPLEXION   BRUSHES 

CORNELIUS   DWYER 

Cor.  fourth  Ave   ano  20th  St. 

TROY                                         NEW  YORK 

AMSTERDAM                           NEW  YORK 

Morrell's  Empire  Laundry 


182-184  Division  St. 


Amsterdam,  New  York 
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BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


EQUIPPED    WITH 
ONUWON 
HYGIENE 


Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  adopted  ONUWON  HYGIENE  because  of 
its  superior  Sanitary  Features— but  also  found  it  to  be  most  economical 


0NLIWON   HYGTENE 


RECISTERED  U.  S  PATENT  OFFICE 

It  is  the  combination  of  an  interfolded  package  of  sanitary  sheets  of  (oilet  raper  and  a  cabinet 
which  protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just  two  at  a  time  and  prevents  waste. 

ONLIWON  toilet  paper  is  of  fine  quality  but  moderate  in  price—made  of  the  highest  grade 
material— 1,000  soft,  firm,  full  sized  sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines  in  an  inconceivably  small 
package — reaches  you  untouched  and  uncontaminated 

ONLIWON  cabinets  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute  is  required  to  inse-Tt  the  '  >NLI  v\  ON  package 
They  are  attractive  and  durable— use  cannot  injure  them— no  knobs  to  tun,— nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 
Yoti  too,  snotild  install  ONLIWON  in    your    institution    or    Home 

SPECIAL    PRICES 

Tell  us  the  number  of  fixtures  required  to  fully  equip  your  building  and  we  will  send  you  our 
proposition,  together  with  our  Bulletin  20.  which  gives  ,actual  figures  showing  the  saving  made 
by  various  classes  of  buildings  under  many  different  conditions.  This  bulletin  was  recently  prepared 
by  our  Statistical  Department  and  we  know  it  will  interest  you. 

SPECIAL    OFFER.    FOR    YOUR    HOME 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  Si. 85  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
the  nickle  plated  ONLIWON  cabinet  and  eight  1000  sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON  tissue,  or  sixteen 
1000  sheet  packages  and  the  cabinet  for  S3.20.    The  regular  price  of  the  cabinet  is  *1.00. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  supplies  of  paper  at  the  regular  price— eight  1000  sheet  pack- 
ages for  $1.35  or  sixteen  1000  sheet  packages  for  $2.70. 


A.  P.  W.    PAPER 
COMPANY 


SINGLE  CABINETS 
$1.00 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  NICKLE 
PLATE  FINISH 
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F\  C  Huvck  &  Son 
Kenwood  Mills 


ALBANY 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Frozen  Dainties  Are  Sold  Everywhere       pure  Goods— Prompt  Service— Absolute  Cleanliness 


Albany  Ice  Cream  Company 


Wholesale  and   Retnil   Manufacture r»  of 


PLAIN  AND  FANCY  CREAMS  AND  ICES 


OflLe  and  Refrigerating  Pint:     Pleasant  Street  ALBANY.  NEW  YOHK 
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dbc  IRmcfeerbockr  Pxm 


ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
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AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Hotel  Utica 

European  Plan  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


The  West  End  Brewing  Co. 

UTICA  NEW  YORK 

William  B.  LeRoy 

County  Treasurer  Albany  County 

COURT  HOUSE.  ALBANY 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

JERSEY  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 
Albany  New  York 
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JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  Pres.  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-Pres.  C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


Zk  ditp  national  Sank 


PLATTSBURGH 


NEW  YORK 


J.  M.  WEVER,  Pres.  R.  H.  GU.BOPD.  Vice-'res.  J.  W.  GU1B0RC,  Cashier 


ftbe  flDcrcbante  Kattonal  Bank 


PLATTSBURGH 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ROBT  C.  CUHK,  Pres.  F.   E.   HAIGMf,  Vlce-Pres.  G.  W.  CLAFK,  Treasurer 


Superior 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


RIBBED    UNDERWEAR 

=  AND- 
SWEATER     COATS 


HOOSICK  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BANK  BY  MAIL 


Tnere  are  millions   of   dollars   in   the  banks  drawing  interest, 
deposited  through  the  mails. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  send  us  your  deposit   by 
mail  and  receive  a  pass  book  with  the  deposit  entered. 


Ticonde  oga  National  Bank 

TICONDEROGA,  NfcW  YORK 

W.  W.  RICHARDS,  Cashier 


Carthage  Machine  Company 

Carthage,   New    York 

IRON  FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS 


Rising  House 

National  Paper 

Chestertown                    New  York 

Production  Co. 

J    O'CONNELL,  Prop, 

Only  Hotel  in  Chestertown  Heated  By  Steam.      Officia 
Blue  Book  Hotel 

Eastern  Division           CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  McGuinley 

The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

TICONDEROGA                     NEW  YORK 

TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 
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Compliments   or 


H.  I.  PRANKARD 


134   Saratoga    St. 


WATERFORD,  N,  Y. 


J.  PURCELL 
Pre.. 


A.  E.  VAN  VECHTEN 
Vice  Pres. 


R.  A.  MOORE.  Treas. 

THE  DUFFNEY  BRICK  COMPANY 


MECHANICVILLE 


M.  J.  MAHONEY 
Secretary 


NEW  YORK 


M.  L.  WELLING 

Sales  Manager 


Jacob  Rindfleisch 

CLEANER  and 
DYER 


16  Joy  St. 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 


TIMOTHY  MOORE 
Pr«. 


S.  A.  MOORE 

Vice-Pres. 


WM.   MOORE.  Secy  and  Treas. 

WM.  MOORE  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies  and  Gents  Fine  Knit  Underwear 

COHOE5.  NEW  YORK 

DEER'S  HEAD  INN  AND  COTTAGES 

In  the  Heart  of  The  Adirondack.", 

ELIZABETHTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


BZNJAMIN  F.  STETSON 


Prop. 


A.  &  C.  A.  Hix 

Makers  of 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
Fort  Plain  New  York 


CALLANAN  BROTHERS 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS 

Also  Contractors  for  Plumbing.  Heating.  Gas  Filling 
Metal  Work.  Etc. 


KEESEVILLE 


M  \\    YORK 
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Compliments  of 

Brownsville  Paper  Co. 

BROWNSVILLE  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 

Frederick  G  Crane 


DALTON 


MASS. 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 

Formerly  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SONS 
114-118  West  Seventeenth  Street  NEW   YORK   CITY 


JOHN  MAXWELL 
Pres. 


C.  B.  MARBLE 
Vice-Pres. 
O.  E.  BONNEY,  Sec'yandTreas 


MAXWELL  STEEL  VAULT  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  STEEL  BURIAL  VAULTS 

ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 


GEO.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

FLOUR,    FEED     AND    GRAIN 
Oneida  Mills  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ELITE  GLOVE  CO. 


GLOVERSVILLE 


NEW  YORK 


REMSEN 


Compliments  of 

Mr.  Harvey 


NEW  YORK 
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Compliments  of 

MR.  EDWIN  BUCHMAN 

Valley    Falls,    New  York 
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M.  J.SHAUGHNESSY  M.  W.  SHAUGHNESSY  F.  L.  CARLISLE  | 

Prest.  and  Treas.  Vice-Pres't.  Secretary 


Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co. 


$ 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Fine 

Knitted 

Underwear 


WATERTOWN  NEW  YORK    I 
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Swvjtorivm  Gabriels. 

BEGUn  IHTnlS  


1 


$attatariism  (gahriela.    Afcinmbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MEDIC  AI,  STAFF 

Ou    Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexande  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  I.  Stillwcll,  V\m.  T 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S  A.  Knopf.  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
1.  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 


ADVliRTISEMENTS 


THE 

Sunday  (Sompaniott 

RIVERSIDE 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT.  Props 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 

An  Illustrated   Weekly   for   the  Young 
People,  published    during  the   Scholastic 
year,    beginning    about     the    middle    of 
September     and     continuing     for    forty 
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Down  In  'Gator  Land 

Bl    F.  II.  SWEET,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

AST  winter  my  two    boys    and    I    went    along    Lake 
Howard  in  search  of  an  alligator,  for  we  had  heard 
there  were  many  in  the  lake,  even  though  this  was 
not  a  good  season  to  find  them.     There  is  an  impn 
sion  among  many  that  alligators  and  crocodiles,  like 
egrets    and     flamingoes,     are     becoming    scarce     in 
Florida.     But  the  natives  declare  this  is  not  so,  that 
they  are  just  as  plentiful  as  ever  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer months. 
We  did  not  find  the  saurian  we  were  after,  but  soon  discov- 
ered a  skin  lying  on  the  sand,  and  a  fisherman  near  volunte< 
that  he  had  caught  it  on  a  hook  while  fishing  a  few  days  before. 
The  skin  was  six  or  seven  feet  long.    Soon  after  we  met  the  man 
who  furnishes  us  milk,  and  he  said  he  had  two   big  "foui 
footers"  in  a  small  lake  that  edged  his    place,    and    that    they 
would  crawl  out  into  the  sand  and  blink  toward  his  barn  every 
day  when  the  sun  shone. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  while  there  are  some  alli- 
gators in  all  parts  of  the  lower  half  of  Florida,  and  a  great  many 
in  the  swampy  lands  of  the  isolated  portions,  they  are  becoming 
scarce  as  compared  to  years  ago.  As  a  boy,  with  my  brother, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  camping  trip  through 
this  section,  and  we  saw  so  many  of  the  reptiles  as  to  become 
familiar  with  them.  We  went  in  swimming  with  them  near  by, 
and  easily  kept  at  a  distance  by  a  little  splashing,  we 
out  of  the  dust  of  a  sandy  road  to  give  them  dust-bath  rights  as 
we  walked  by,  and,  finally,  when  we  went  north,  crowded  some 
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of  them  into  vegetable  crates  used  as  grips  by  placing  handles 
on  the  sides.  Once,  I  had  a  long  race  with  a  twelve  footer,  and 
found  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him,  though  I  am  a 
fairly  good  sprinter.  He  was  not  chasing  me,  but  I  him  in  order 
to  keep  him  from  reaching  a  lake.  But  it  took  a  sharp  race  and 
a  strong  rope  to  capture  him. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  owing  to  the  relentless  war  waged 
against  them,  alligators  are  gradually  disappearing  from  Florida 
and  the  other  southern  states,  and  more  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  St.  Johns  and  Indian  Rivers,  and  of  all  the  lakes  and  creeks 
of  the  thickly  settled  counties.  Sportsmen  are  ambitious  of 
adding  a  few  saurians  to  their  hunting  exploits,  and  of  bring- 
ing home  alligator-skin  shoes  and  alligator-teeth  jewelry 
trophies.  Thousands  of  live  baby  alligators  used  to  be  sent 
north  before  the  humane  law  stopped  the  traffic,  and  countless 
other  thousands  were  killed  for  their  hides  and  teeth — furnish- 
ing a  meagre  living  to  a  strange,  uncouth  race  of  men  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  the  swamps  and  deep  recesses  where  little 
sunshine  came. 

Far  down  in  the  Everglades  and  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  wilder  sections,  there  are  still  lakes  and  bayous  and 
lagoons  and  swamps  that  neither  the  tourist  nor  alligator-hunter 
has  ever  seen,  and  where  veteran  "fourteen  footers"  have  still 
to  learn  the  significance  of  rifle  ball  and  knife. 

An  impression  is  more  or  less  prevalent  that  alligators  are 
nearly  extinct  in  Florida  and  the  other  Gulf  states,  and  that 
'gator  stories  are  usually  founded  more  on  imagination  than 
experience.  Winter  tourists  are  largely  responsible  for  this. 
They  go  south  in  the  fall  after  the  heat-loving  saurians  have 
burrowed  in  the  mud  and  return  in  the  spring  before  the  weather 
has  become  torrid  enough  to  draw  them  from  their  winter  quar- 
3.  Very  likely  they  repeat  their  trip  year  after  year,  going 
in  November  or  December  and  returning  in  March  or  April,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  all  their  wanderings  they  do  not  see 
a  single  wild,  unconfined  alligator  or  crocodile.  Then  they 
declare  with  all  truthfulness — so  far  as  their  experience  goes — 
that  the  only  alligators  and  crocodiles  in    the    south    are    the 
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stupid,  comatose  reptiles  in  the  tanks  of  the  mu 

osity  stores.     My  <»wn  boys,  though  young,  are  of  this 

We  have  been  in  the  alligator  country  for  six  weeks,  and  tl 

they  have  kept  their  "eyes  peeled/'  as  they  say.  they  have  yel 

to  see  their  first  wild  'gator.    So  they  declare  that  all  I  have 

before  have  been  killed. 

If  the  tourists  would  change  the  order  of  their  going  and  be 
down  here  in  the  hot  summer  months,  as  I  have  been;  Bleeping 
in  a  hut  far  back  in  the  woods,  with  lakes  and  dark,  overflowed 
cypress  swamps  on  every  side;  and  listen  to  the  hoarse,  reverber- 
ant roars  of  the  bull  alligators  which  seem  to  come  from  all 
directions  at  once,  and  to  the  strange  sh-r-r,  sh-r-r-rh  of 
huge  body  crawling  over  the  sands  and  pausing  now  and  then  to 
hiss  in  sullen  anger  at  the  obstruction  of  cabin-post  or  plank 
walk;  then  perhaps  they  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  there 
WERE  alligators  in  the  South,  and  that  they  were  not  a 
the  dull,  stupid  creatures  of  museum  tanks.  Or,  what  would  be 
better  still  for  their  understanding — if  not  for  their  peace  of 
mind — let  them  go  down  into  the  Everglades,  or  Mangrove 
Swamp,  or  even  into  the  unexplored  labyrinths  of  Cypress 
Swamp,  and  there  seek  the  companionship  of  a  bona  fide  alli- 
gator hunter  some  dark  night  when  only  the  faintest  twin! 
stars  can  be  seen  through  the  gloomy  masses  of  overhanging 
moss  and  cypress  tops,  and  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  are  the 
weird  soughing  of  the  trees  and  the  occasional  snails  and  mars 
of  wildcats  and  bull  alligators.  The  old  hunter  will  havi  si 
to  tell  which  will  fire  their  blood  and  make  their  hair  stand  on 
end,  and  as  their  boat  moves  stealthily  away  from  shore  t hex- 
will  begin  to  see  wicked  eyes  gleaming  at  them  from  the  circle 
of  the  torch  flare,  and  ugly  snouts  will  inclose  the  boat  and  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  stoical  wolves  waiting  for  prey. 
With  the  torch  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  the  reptiles  see  nothing 
else,  and  the  watchers  in  back  can  hunt  them  practically  uns 

From  above  black,  sinuous  arms  of  Spanish  moss  will  touch 
their  faces  and  sway  and  twist  about  them  like  veritable  ser- 
pents, and  from  out  the  surrounding  darkness  will  come  ii 
tions  of  such  things  as  thev  have  onlv  known  in  nightmares,  and 
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they  will  shiver  and  listen  with  bated  breath  to  the  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  voice  of  the  hunter,  to  whom  twenty  or  thirty  alligators 
in  a  single  night  is  no  unusual  feat.  And  in  due  time  when  they 
return  to  the  North,  they,  too,  will  have  tales  to  tell. 


STREET  IN  DAYTONA,  FLA. 
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Alligators  do  liol  like  cold,  and  will  only  conic  out  when  the 

torrid  heat  of  summer  appears.     Bui  during  the  sultry  days  of 

May  and  June,  and  the  hot,  burning  ones  of  July  and   August, 
they   arc  at    their  best  and   may   be  seen   basking   in   the   heated 

sands  along  lakes  and  rivers,  or  with  their  snouts  thrust  lazily 
above  the  surface  of  shallow,  stifling  pools  and  lagoons.  The 
arc  full  of  them  and  the  nights  are  hideous  with  their  bel- 
lowings.  We  meet  them  crossing  our  paths,  through  the  flat 
woods,  and  we  find  them  burrowed  in  the  soft  sand  of  the  public 
loads  near  lakes  and  rivers,  and  our  horses  refuse  to  advance 
until  they  have  crawled  sulkily  aside.  Even  along  the  much 
traveled  St.  Johns  and  Indian  Rivers,  the  tourist  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  rinding  them  at  this  season. 

The  killing  of  alligators  and  the  curing  of  their  hides  make 
business  for  a  large  number  of  men,  whose  line  of  operation  ex- 
tends from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  to  the  extreme  southeastern 
point  of  Texas,  and  reaches  in  among  all  the  lakes  and  bayous 
and  inlets  and  shallows  of  the  Everglades  and  Gulf  coast.  Keen- 
eyed,  nondescript  hunters  spend  their  days  in  the  wild,  half-sub- 
merged fastnesses  and  make  their  lives  a  study  of  alligator-kill- 
ing. They  marry  in  the  gloomy  labyrinths,  and  their  children 
grow  up  with  round,  big-pupiled  eyes  that  can  see  in  the  dark- 
ness almost  as  well  as  the  owls  and  wildcats  themselves.  And 
from  this  long,  sinuous  base  of  operation  the  alligator-making 
business  reaches  out  to  and  includes  the  dealers  of  the 
cities  and  of  New  York,  and  the  big  tanners  and  the  little  tan- 
ners, and  the  multitude  of  manufacturers  and  retailers  whoso 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  production  and  sale  of  alligator- 
leather  goods  and  alligator-teeth  jewelry. 

Between  1880  and  1894  was  the  height  of  this  business,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  alligators  were  kiled  in  Florida 
alone,  and  in  1889  three  firms  at  Kissimee  handled  30,000  hides. 
and  two  firms  in  Jacksonville  an  equal  number,  and  during  the 
same  year  a  party  of  hunters  brought  to  Fort  Pierce  1,000  pelts 
of  their  own  taking.  In  .March,  1891,  more  than  ten  thousand 
hides  were  delivered  to  one  trader  in  South  Florida  as  the  result 
of  that  month's  hunt.     And  all  of  them  were  skins  of  large  ani- 
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mals,  for  the  trader  would  accept  none  that  were  under  seven 
feet  in  length.  A  few  years  ago  an  expert  could  secure  from 
four  to  six  hundred  in  a  month,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence for  a  single  night  to  witness  the  capture  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  Only  the  under  or  belly  hide  is  taken,  as  that  of  the  back 
is  too  thick  and  hard  to  be  profitably  worked  into  leather.  For 
this  the  hunter  is  allowed  a  mere  pittance,  and  is  generally 
obliged  to  take  his  pay  in  "store  goods."  The  dealers  them- 
selves receive  about  seventy-five  cents  apiece  for  the  skins  from 
the  tanners  in  New  York. 

Alligators  are  hunted  in  many  ways,  but  the  method  most 
in  vogue  is  the  "jack  light,"  the  glare  of  which  attracts  them 
within  range.  A  professional  hunter  only  kills  each  night  as 
many  as  he  can  skin  and  salt  the  next  day — generally  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  But  it  is  not  for  their  skins  alone  that  he 
hunts  them.  Alligator  teeth  jewelry  is  in  much  demand  among 
tourists,  and  the  sale  of  it  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Florida 
resorts.  Teeth  are  worth  two  dollars  a  pound  in  the  rough, 
and  many  hunters  count  as  much  on  them  as  on  the  hides.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  and 
mounting  of  the  teeth,  and  the  "curiosity  store"  show  windows 
around  the  Plaza  at  St.  Augustine,  and  along  Bay  Street  at 
Jacksonville,  display  many  quaint  and  really  handsome  designs. 
There  was  at  one  time  also  a  large  demand  for  live  baby  alli- 
gators of  a  few  inches  in  length,  as  curiosities,  and  several 
dealers  made  a  business  of  collecting  the  eggs  and  hatching 
them  artificially.  In  Jacksonville  alone,  it  was  claimed  that 
more  than  ten  thousand  young  alligators  were  sold  to  tourists 
each  year. 

This  strange  fad  had  little  to  recommend  it,  for  the  young 
alligators  were  utter  failures  as  pets.  They  could  not  eat  unless 
fed  while  in  water,  and  would  die  if  not  kept  warm.  They  need 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  a  dry,  hot  place  on  which  to  crawl  out 
and  bask.  To  take  them  North,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
a  cruel  amusement. 

But  for  all  that,  the  demand  increased  so  for  a  number  of 
years  that  to  meet  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  incubator 
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system  of  hatching.    Little  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
eggs,  for  the  maternal  alligator  lays  from  perhaps  fiftj   to  two 

hundred  in  a  small  mound  of  mud  and  grass,  which  is  easily 
found.  These  eggs  were  collected  and  shipped  in  bulk  to  Jack- 
sonville, where  they  were  hatched  in  boxes  of  sand  expi 
a  root"  to  the  torrid  rays  of  a  semi-tropical  sun.  The  young  alli- 
gators are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  when  they  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  world. 

Large  numbers  of  small  alligators  were  also  caught  by  the 
hunters  of  the  Everglades,  and  of  the  bayous  and  inlets  of  the 
Gulf  of  .Mexico.  These  were  generally  disposed  of  to  local 
dealers,  but  occasionally  a  consignment  found  its  way  to  New 
York. 

Until  some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  by  scientists 
that  crocodiles  were  unknown  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
great  mass  of  people  thought  that  the  terms  "alligator"  and 
"crocodile"  were  synonymous,  and  referred  to  the  same  creature. 
But  though  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  they  are  dis- 
tinct varieties,  distinguished  not  only  by  the  shape  of  the  head 
but  by  size,  the  crocodile  often  attaining  a  length  of  eighteen 
or  twTenty  feet.  And  very  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
true  crocodiles  inhabit  several  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Florida. 
Down  at  the  extreme  southeastern  point  of  the  Floridian  penin- 
sula is  the  large,  land-locked  sheet  of  water  known  as  Biscayne 
Bay.  It  was,  until  the  East  Coast  railway  pushed  its  way  through 
to  Key  West,  completely  isolated  from  travel  by  the  dense. 
almost  impassable  Everglades,  and  was,  for  this  very  reason,  a 
favorite  resort  for  daring  sportsmen  and  for  professional  bird 
and  alligator  hunters.  Its  waters  teem  with  fish  and  its  coxes  and 
hays  with  duck  and  water  fowl  of  endless  variety.  I  have  been 
in  boats  on  Lake  Worth,  Biscayne  Bay  and  other  sheets  of  water. 
where  the  ducks  were  so  plentiful  and  devoid  of  fear  as  to 
merely  swim  aside  from  the  progress  of  the  boat,  without  flying. 
Many  a  time  I  could  reach  out  with  an  oar  and  touch  them.  In 
tne  surrounding  woods  and  swamps  still  roam  bear  and  deer  and 
wildcat.  It  is  only  forty  miles  across  the  (in If  Stream  to  the 
Bahamas,  but  is  secluded  and  isolated  from  them  by  its  coast  line 
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of  reefs  and  keys  and  shallows.  Near  its  upper  end  is  a  shallow 
lagoon,  from  which  a  narrow  opening  in  the  mangrove  thickets 
leads  to  a  brackish  pond  about  two  hundred  yards  long  by 
twenty-five  wide,  and  of  great  depth.  This  is  "Crocodile  Pond," 
and  at  the  end  most  distant  from  the  lagoon  is  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  nothing  but  a  ridge  of  beach  sand  covered  with 
cactus  and  a  sparse  grov/th  of  coarse  grasses.  A  few  years  ago 
it  swarmed  with  huge  reptiles  which  were  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  variety  of  alligators.  The  Seminole  Indians,  who  hunt 
them  for  their  skins,  call  them  Allopatta  hajo,  or  mad  alligator, 
on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no 
real  alligator  is  to  be  found  within  miles  of  the  pond. 


ENTRANCE  TO  TRAJIC  THEATRE,  RUINS  OF  POMPEII 

It  was  not  long  before  a  report  of  the  "mad  alligators" 
reached  Washington,  and  a  Smithsonian  agent  was  sent  down  to 
investigate.  This  agent  was  well  acquainted  with  alligators, 
and  had  seen  crocodiles  on  the  Nile. 

He  made  his  investigations  carefully,  and  for  several  days 
contented  himself  with  watching  the  pond  from  the  surround- 
ing mangrove  thickets,  and  although  he  knew  from  his  first 
observation  of  them  what  they  were,  did  not  make  his  knowledge 
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public  until  he  had  shot   one  and   laid   it    beside  a  dead  alligator 

for  comparison.     Then  ho  said,  "These  arc    genuine    Egyptian 

crocodiles,  such  as  I  did  not  believe  existed  within  the  United 

States,  and  I  am  puzzled  to  imagine  where  they  came  from,  how 
they  got  here,  and  why  they  remain  in  this  particular  spot." 

Before  he  left  he  secured  several  skeletons  and  skins  of  tin 

>diles,  and  took  them  back  to  Washington  with  him;  and 
subsequently  the  skeleton  of  a  fine  specimen,  the  largest  ever 
captured  in  these  waters,  was  sent  to  the  New  York  museum  of 
natural  history.  Since  then  not  only  have  the  Indians  contin- 
ued to  hunt  them  for  their  skins,  but  sportsmen  who  visit  that 
section  strive  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  oologists  carry  away 
their  eggs  by  the  hundreds;  so  that  the  allopatta  hajo  seems 
doomed  to  even  more  speedy  extinction  than  the  alligator. 

Occasionally  vague  reports  reach  us  of  crocodiles  being 
found  at  other  isolated  points  along  the  Florida  coast,  b  t  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  few  and  that  they  will  grow  more 
and  more  scarce  until  they  become  extinct. 

The  crocodile  is  more  aggressive  than  the  alligator,  and  his 
body  is  more  slender;  but  the  most  marked  difference  between 
the  two  species  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  snout.  This  is,  in  the  alli- 
gator, broad,  flat,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity as  at  the  eyes,  while  in  the  crocodile  it  is  rounded  and 
tapers  rapidly,  almost  to  a  point.  Also  in  the  crocodile  two 
prominent  tusks  near  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  jaw  project 
entirely  through  receptive  openings  in  the  upper,  while  in  the 
alligator  the  same  tusks  fit  into  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw,  but 
do  not  pierce  it.  In  floating,  the  alligator  exposes  but  four  points 
above  water — his  protruding  eyes  and  the  bumps  at  the  end  of 
the  snout  in  which  are  located  his  nostrils.  The  crocodile  floats 
higher  and  exposes  a  corrugated  ridge  or  crest,  on  the  back  of 
his  neck.  Crocodiles  bury  their  eggs  in  dry  sand  like  turtles, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  Alli- 
gators deposit  their  eggs  in  piles,  in  nests  of  roots,  grass*  9,  -ticks 
and  other  trash,  gathered  together  in  damp  places,  where  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  generates  sufficient 
heat  for  incubation. 
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An  interesting  thing  about  this  southeastern  extremity  of 
Florida  is  that  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of  professional  wreck- 
ers. A  woman  with  whom  I  boarded  a  while  down  there 
declared  that  it  was  "a  sin  and  shame  for  a  rich  government  like 
the  United  States  to  send  officers"  there  "to  take  the  bread  from 
poor  people's  mouths."  Her  husband  had  been  in  the  habit,  in 
common  with  some  of  his  neighbors,  of  attaching  a  lantern  to 
the  horns  of  a  cow.  The  animal  feeding  made  the  lantern  bob 
up  and  down  strikingly  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  ship's  light. 
Many  a  vessel  was  thus  lured  upon  the  reefs,  to  be  rifled  at 
leisure.  In  this  woman's  house  most  of  the  furniture  had  con- 
fessedly been  taken  from  wrecks,  and  we  had  jellies  and  other 
foods  on  the  table  that  came  from  the  same  source.  The  wreck- 
ing grew  so  openly  flagrant  that  revenue  officers  had  to  be  kept 
on  the  spot  to  suppress  it.  Kirk  Munroe,  the  famous  writer,  found 
this  a  favorite  spot  for  his  material,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
enough  notes  of  weird  and  gruesome  occurrences  that  had  hap- 
pened under  his  observation  to  keep  him  writing  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

J&    JET    J& 

Trees 

BY  JOYCE  KILMER 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast ; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain ; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 


Suggestion 

pit 
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N  recent  years  bo  much  has  been  said  about  sugf 

tion,  and  attention   has  been  called  80   frequently  to 

its  seductive    possibilities,    that    most    people    ha 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is    a    wondrous    new 
thing  in  the  intellectual  life  of  man.    This  Is  scarcely 

more  than  is  naturally  to  be  expected  if  those  who 
obtain  their  knowledge  about  suggestion  from  popu- 
lar sources  think  that  by  the  word  "Suggestion"  is 
meant  some  marvelous,  mysterious  :"  >rce  in  human 
nature  recently  revealed  as  a  result  of  successful  modern  studies 
in  psychology,  and  representing  one  of  the  great  promising 
developments  in  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  that  have 
come  in  late  years.  So  many  things  are  claimed  for  it,  indeed, 
that  most  people  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  doubt  claims 
strenuously  made,  must  believe  that  we  have  in  this  matter  a 
new  and  wonderful  source  of  energy  that  has  just  been  tapped 
in  human  nature,  or  at  least  a  newly  discovered  channel  by 
which  energy  may  flow  from  one  person  into  another  or  from 
a  person's  own  mind  into  the  material  portions  of  him,  with 
hitherto  unheard  of.  almost  undreamt  of,  results. 

Suggestion,  however,  is  not  new,  but  as  old  as  human 
nature.  We  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  its  effects,  we  are 
constantly  using  it  on  ourselves  and  others,  never  a  day  pass 
that  we  do  not  employ  it  frequently,  and  it  is  one  of  the  m< 
commonplace  forces  in  the  world.  To  many  people  this  may  be 
as  much  of  a  surprise  as  it  was  to  the  newly  rich  man  in  one  of 
Moliere's  comedies  to  learn  from  his  teacher  that  he  had  been 
talking  prose  all  his  life  ;  he  thought  that  he  had  been  just  talking 
nch.  There  are  so  many  common  examples  of  suggestion 
that  one  almost  hesitates  where  to  begin  in  illustrating  the 
thorough  familiarity  of  everybody  with  this  force  which  has 

ecently  brought  into  the  limelight  of  publicity.    Perha]  a 
following  expression  may  serve  the  purpose.     1  have  a  very  dear 
old  friend  who  says,  "I  am  an  old  man  and   I   have  had  many 
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troubles,  but  most  of  them  never  happened."  My  own  expe- 
rience is  that  it  is  unusual  to  repeat  this  expression  to  a  group  of 
men  and  women  without  evoking  an  audible  smile.  Evidently 
the  old  man's  recollection  of  his  troubles  is  the  same  as  with 
everyone  of  us.  When  we  look  back  we  find  that  many  of  the 
eviis  that  we  reared  in  life  were  only  worries  lest  things  should 
happen,  the  possibilities  of  which  we  had  suggested  to  ourselves 
and  by  the  suggestion  made  ourselves  miserable. 


A  VIEW  OF  1  HE  ROMAN   FORUM 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  most  optimistic  of  us  are  con- 
stantly suggesting  to  ourselves  that  something  or  other  serious 
may  happen  to  us.  Some  symptom  that  we  have  strikes  us  as 
having  more  significance  than  we  at  first  thought  and  we  worry 
about  the  outcome.  Some  business  trouble,  though  really  only 
a  passing  ripple  in  the  course  of  things,  looms  up  as  likely  to  dis- 
turb all  our  purposes.  Some  litle  cloud  of  depression  is  allowed 
to  spread  and  cover  all  our  heaven  with  its  gloom  just  because 
we  fear  that  something  may  come  of  it,  for  we  are  bent  on  sug- 
C'est  n£  to  ourselves  that  the  worst  may  happen.     Women  who 
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talk  scandal  are,  according  to  a  certain  cynical  philosopher, 
prone  to  assume  ail  air  after  they  have  told  their  tale  of  protest- 
ing that  of  course  they  do  not  know  for  sure,  but — and  then  there 
is  an  expressive  silence,  as  if  everyone  felt:  "Well,  let  us  hope 
for  the  worst."  Poor  human  nature  always  seems  to  be  hoping 
for  the  worst  and  suggesting  to  itself  that  something  unwelcome 
must  happen.  I  have  known  a  good  woman  offer  as  consolation 
!'(»  the  death  of  a  child  the  fact  that  the  family  had  all  been  so 
happy  for  so  long  that  something  had  to  go  wrong  about  this 
time,  and  it  was  good  not  to  have  anything  worse  than  this  small 
loss  to  bear.  I  suppose  her  sense  of  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  evil  in  life  was  so  strong  that  her  definition  of  contentment 
would  have  been  that  of  the  pessimist  who  said  that  it  was  a  feel- 
ing that  things  might  be  worse. 

Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  our  minds  are  constantly  influ- 
encing our  bodies  and  suggesting  things  good  and  evil  with 
regard  to  their  future.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  looking 
for  evil  seems  to  predominate.  We  read  about  some  curious 
disease  in  the  newspapers  or  we  hear  of  the  significance  of  cer- 
tain feelings  as  symptoms  of  disease,  and  straightway,  il'  we  are 
at  all  introspective  and  have  some  time  on  our  hands,  w< 
prone  to  conclude  that  we  must  be  sufferers  from  it.  This  will 
happen  even  to  quite  normal  people.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had 
to  do  with  medical  students  will  surely  have  had  many  examples 
of  this.  When  the  students  first  begin  to  study  diseases  and  their 
symptoms  their  professors  ordinarily  expert  that  it  will  n< 
long  before  some  of  them  will  come  to  be  treated  for  the  ail- 
ments that  they  are  studying.  Many  more  of  them  would  come, 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  it  is  i  s -lally  announced  to 
them  that  it  is  rather  expected  that  this  will  happen,  and  so  they 
arc  put  on  their  guard  and  are  afraid  of  appearing  ridiculous. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  some  of  them  will  have  to  be  reassured 
as  to  the  significance  of  certain  feelings  thai  they  think  must  be 
indicative  of  some  of  the  ills  they  are  studying 
themselves  are  not  above  sometimes  suggesting  to  thems< 
that  they  are  sufferers  from  ills  they  have  no  real  sympton 

Suggestion  does  not  exert  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
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body  for  ill  alone,  however.  There  is  plenty  of  favorable  sug- 
gestion that  helps  us  in  all  the  occupations  of  life  if  we  will  only 
permit  it.  Hope  is  the  essence  of  favorable  suggestion,  and  in 
the  old  proverb  ''springs  eternal  in  the  human  heart."  Long 
ago,  according  to  the  old  Greek  myth,  when  Pandora,  the  first 
woman,  in  tier  curiosity  opened  the  box  which  the  gods  had  ssnt 
as  a  gift,  but  which  she  had  been  instructed  not  to  open  under 
penalty  of  evil  to  come,  there  flew  out  of  it  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.     Hope  alone  remained,  put  in  among  these  gifts  of 
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the  gods  by  some  deity  who  had  pitied  man  in  this  plot  the  gods 
were  scheming  against  him.  It  helps  to  soothe  all  the  ills,,  it 
lifts  up  all  of  the  depression,  it  makes  all  pain  bearable  to  some 
degree  at  least,  it  constantly  suggests  that  "bad  as  things  may 
be  today  they  will  be  better  tomorrow,"  "time  is  the  great  hea'er 
and  why  should  not  the  future  hold  better  things?"  So  long  as 
hope  is  active  nothing  is  too  hard  to  bear.  Men  even  live  on  in 
spite  of  vital  exhaustion  because,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  they  are 
able  to  exercise  their  wills  so  effectively  that  they  suggest  new 
life  into  themselves. 
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For  suggestion,  according  to  its  etymology,  is  the  bringing 
in,  underneath  the  threshold  of  ordinary  intelligence,  of  ideae 
thai  will  exerl  an  influence  over  every  pari  of  the  individual. 
All  that  it  moans  is  this  underhand  carrying  in  of  motives  which 
do  not  come  directly  through  the  intellect,  yet  somehow  influence 

it  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  of  its  reasoned  conclu- 
sions. No  matter  how  enthusiastically  the  power  of  8Uj 
may  be  spoken  of,  this  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it.  A 
physician  in  whom  we  have  confidence  supplies  us  with  new 
motives  for  thinking  that  we  are  going  to  gel  better  and  thai 
gives  us  renewed  courage  and  hope,  and  this  courage  and  hope 
flow  out  into  the  central  nervous  system  in  renewed  vital  force 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  We  do  not  know  what  fresh  stores 
of  energy  are  tapped,  but  somehow  they  are  there  and  their 
effect  is  soon  very  manifest.  A  man  who  seems  too  absolutely 
exhausted  by  labor  to  overcome  disease  will,  when  new  ho 
put  before  him,  brighten  up  and  seem  to  be  a  new  man.  A  man 
who  has  fallen  down  in  a  desert  region,  utterly  unable  as  he 
thinks  to  go  a  step  farther,  will  find,  at  the  flash  of  a  light  in 
the  distance  which  shows  him  friendly  help  not  far  away,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  get  up  and  make  still  another 
supreme  effort. 

But  surely  most  people  will  say  that  this  is  not  the  wonder- 
working suggestion  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  r< 
years.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  has  always  been  pres- 
ent, influencing  men's  actions.     But  present-day  interesl   would 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  there  was  some  new  development. 
No,  all  that  has  been  done  is  the  calling  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful force  that  is  here  ready  for  use  and  that  has  been   use 
some  extent,  but  never  quite  deliberately  nor  with  that   atten- 
tion to  details  of  its    application    which    make    possible    .'-Treat 
accomplishments.     It  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  the  B 
tific  world  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  have 
it  demonstrated  for  them  by  Franklin  that  lightning  was  only  a 
manifestation    on    a    larger    and    grander    scab-    of    the    trivial 
phenomena  of  electricity  that  could  be  secured  by  the  rubbing 
of  amber  or  of  glass.     What  had  been    little    more    than 
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cefore  now  became  symbols  of  a  great  natural  force  that  man 
might  utilize  and  direct.  Men  could  scarcely  believe  at  first, 
and  it  took  a  century  or  more  to  make  appropriate  applications, 
but  now  we  have  entered  upon  the  age  of  electricity,  we  have 
harnessed  the  lightning  and  with  it  revolutionized  industry  and 
transportation. 

In  recent  years  a  series  of  experimenters  have  shown  that 
suggestion  may  accomplish  results  thought  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  any  influence  of  mind  over  body.  Patients,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  told  that  a  fly  blister  was  being  placed  on 
them,  and  though  nothing  more  irritating  than  a  postage  stamp 
or  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  perfectly  innocuous  in  character 
was  made  to  adhere  to  their  skin  and  then  covered  with  a  band- 
age, in  a  few  hours  a  blister  had  raised  just  as  if  some  vesicant 
material  had  been  applied.  Patients  have  been  told  that  bleed- 
ing would  take  place  from  a  particular  portion  of  the  hand  or 
aim  at  a  given  time,  and  sure  enough  drops  of  blood  have  been 
found  at  the  place  at  the  time  designated.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  if  this  influence  of  mind  over  body  extends  also  to  the 
internal  organs,  much  thought  given  to  the  condition  of  these 
organs  may  very  well  not  only  seriously  disturb  their  function 
but  may  even  cause  at  least  superficial  changes  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts.  This  does  not  occur,  of  course,  in  everyone  but 
only  in  certain  very  susceptible  people,  but  these  people  differ 
in  no  very  marked  way  from  the  general  average  of  the  popu- 
lation except  in  that  the  nexus  between  mind  and  body  some- 
how seems  to  be  closer  in  their  cases.  The  role  of  suggestion  be- 
comes very  much  larger  in  the  light  of  these  experiments  and 
demonstrations,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  many  observers. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  heard  almost  of  miracles 
worked  by  suggestion.  Under  the  influence  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, for  instance,  we  have  heard  of  men  permitting  an  im- 
portant surgical  operation  involving  the  deep  cutting  of  tissues, 
yet  without  the  slightest  sign  of  pain.  We  have  heard  even  of 
that  greater  miracle  of  men  who  had  scarcely  drawn  a  sober 
breath  for  years  somehow  made  to  brace  up  and  become  useful 
members  of  society  for  whom  alcohol  is  no  longer  a  temptation. 
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Hypnotic  suggestion  is  only  ordinary  a  iggestion  raised  to  a 

potency,  not  by  the  power  of  the  hypnotizer   bul    by   the 
gestibility    of    the    passive    agent    in    the    experience.      Th< 
miracles  in  the     normal     order     are     no     greater     than     the 
miracles    in    the    material    wor'd    that    have    been    performed 
by  now  applications  of  the    old     force    of    electricity.      S  ip- 
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pose  some  one  had  told  our  grandfathers  of  fifty  that 

all  our  street  cars  would  run  along  the  streets  pulled  by  a  cable 

no  thicker  than  the  little  finger;  the  thing  would   h;r 

utterly  impossible.    Suppose  in  addition  to  that  the  narrator  had 

said  that  the  cable  itself  would  not  move  but  remaii  ary. 

yet  pull  hundreds  of  crowded  cars  even  on  heavy  grades. 

forefathers  of  two  centuries  ago  had  been  told  that  the  electric 

toys  of  their  time  represented  the  manifestations  of  a 

would  be  used  to  run  most  of  the  transportation  systems  of  the 

world  and  most  of  the  industries  and  manufa  -Hires  in  i 

they  would  have  laughed  at  the  prophet  for  a  tool. 

It  is  often  the  most  familiar  things  that   contain   in   them- 
selves the  secret  of  our  most    marvelous    powers.       What    the 
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Marquis  of  Worcester  saw  in  the  teakettle  is  an  example.  Under 
the  influence  of  suggestion  very  wonderful  things  may  be 
accomplished  in  human  beings  that  seemed  quite  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  before  the  suggestion  began  to  work.  If 
one  wants  to  realize  how  strong  suggestion  may  be  against  the 
inroads  of  disease,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  medical  expe- 
rience with  regard  to  tuberculosis  even  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  As  a  medical  editor  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
noted  the  introduction  to  the  medical  world  at  least  once  a  year 
of  a  new  cure  for  consumption.  Each  of  these  has  been  intro- 
duced by  a  physician  in  good  standing,  who  had  made  a  series 
of  observations  on  patients  suffering  from  the  disease  and  who 
then  announced  that  he  had  found  something  that  was  extreme- 
ly helpful  for  the  affection  and  seemed  to  be  actually  curative 
in  its  effects.  Physicians  in  many  parts  of  the  world  then  took 
up  the  new  remedy  and  tried  it  on  other  patients.  Most  of  them 
at  the  beginning  secured  at  least  some  good  effects,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  really  important  discovery  in  thera- 
peutics had  been  made.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  found 
that  somehow  the  cure  was  not  as  effective  as  before.  Then 
came  discouraging  reports  from  many  quarters,  and  finally,  as  a 
rule,  even  its  inventor  acknowledged  its  inefficiency. 

Analysis  of  the  situation  shows  just  what  the  force  at  work 
really  was.  When  patients  suffering  from  consumption  are  told 
that  they  are  being  treated  by  a  new  remedy  and  are  given  the 
reasons  for  which  the  new  remedy  should  prove  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  their  disease,  they  take  on  renewed  hope,  they  pick 
up  courage,  they  gain  in  appetite,  lose  their  sense  of  discour- 
agement, above  all,  eat  better  and  sleep  better,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence begin  to  increase  in  health  and  strength.  Usually  this 
encourages  them  to  go  out  of  doors  more.  Above  all,  it  keeps 
them  from  looking  on  themselves  as  invalids  and  staying  in 
the  house,  in  closed  rooms,  perhaps  in  bed.  All  this  is 
what  brings  about  the  improvement  which  is  attributed 
to  the  remedy.  It  is  the  change  in  the  patient's  life  that 
makes  a  new  man  of  him  for  the  t'me  being.  The  physician  who 
sees  this  improvement  take  place  immediately  after  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  remedy  is  almost  justified  in  thinking  that 
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it  must   be  his  medicine.     Alter  a  time  some  patients  I 
remedy  without  being  as  much  impressed  with  its  power  to 

them  as  those  to  whom  it   was  lirst  administered.     It  fails  in  their 
cases,  and    then    the    power    of    suggestion    begins    to 
Patients  see  that    it    has   failed   on   others  and   they    fear   tor  the 
worsl  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  then  the  remedy  has 
nitely  lost  Its  efficiency.  The  discoverer  always  has  an  enthus 
which  causes  the  suggestion  that  goes  with  the  remedy  to 
stronger  influence  in  his  hands  than  in  any  other.      Hence  the 
very  favorable  report  of  its  effect  which  is  originally  pr< 
to  the  public. 

After  twenty  very  different  remedies,  each  of  which  in  turn 
has  thus  proved  to  be  efficient  at  the    beginning    but    a    failure 
later  on,  we  analyze  the  cases  to  find  the  really  efficient   a 
which  must  be  the  same  in  all.     It  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the 
suggestion  to  the  patient  that  this  new  remedy  will  cure  him. 
This  lifts  him  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  he  has  been 
and  taps  new  sources  of  vital  energy  within  him  which  flow   out 
to  increase  his  resistive  vitality.     We  know  now  that  we  cannot 
as  a  rule  cure  disease  in  the  old  sense  of  removing  the  materies 
morbi  from  the  system.      Disease  as  we  have   learned  to   know 
it  runs  a  definite  course  until  nature  overcomes  it.     We  cannot 
cure  the  disease,  but  we  can  help  nature  to  grow  strong  en< 
to  throw  it  off.     We  can  remove  difficulties  that  are  in  the 
we  can  treat  symptoms  so  that  they  can    prevent    the    natural 
forces  from  acting  as  they  should.     One  of  the  main  elements. 
however,  in  strengthening  nature  for  this  battle  with  disi 
the  attitude  of  the  patient's  mind.     If  he  has  not  courage  then  the 
battle  is  lost  from  the  beginning.    It  is  not  the  number  of  sol 
that  counts  in  a  battle  so  much  as  their  morale.     It  is  the  morale 
of  the  individual  that  is  one  of  the  most   important    factors  in 
ristance  against  disease,  and  the  morale    of    an    army    depends 
on  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  struggle  is  taken  up. 

This  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  h;  with  n 

to  disease.     There  are  some  people  who.  after  having  a 
the  habit  of  taking  intoxicants  or  drugs,  are    unable    to    1 
away  from  them.     Their  systems  have  acquired  such  a  craving 
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for  these  substances  that  the  victims  feel  they  cannot  deny  them- 
selves the  indulgence.  The  patients'  power  of  resistance  against 
these  habits  is  the  most  important  element  in  their  possible  cure. 
That  resistance  depends  on  the  patient's  own  will  to  rid  himself 
of  the  harmful  habit.  The  most  potent  factor  for  cure  is  the  will 
to  get  the  better  of  his  habit;  that  is,  indeed,  the  only  real  force 
for  his  cure.  Medicines  may  do  something  to  strengthen  his 
physical  condition  and  to  quiet  the  physical  element  of  his  crav- 


A  PAVED  STREET  IN  POMPEII 
ing,  but  unless  he  is  determined  to  give  up  the  habit  all  of  this 
is  merely  temporary,  and  even  after  an  interval  of  cessation  he 
will  inevitably  return  to  the  habit. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  these  habit- 
ridden  patients  to  will  effectively  against  their  craving.  We 
all  know,  however,  how  much  the  force  of  suggestion  has 
accomplished  in  just  this  matter.  In  any  large  cities  there  are 
stories  of  men  who,  after  having  been  drunkards  for  many,  many 
years,  at  the  call  of  some  new  motive,  as  the  result  sometimes  of 
a  few  words  that  touch  their  hearts,  as  a  consequence  of  some 
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suggestive  influence  that  would  seem  quite  trivial  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  given  up  their  alcohol  or  other  habit  and  not 

only  maintained  their  resolution  not  to  indulge  further,  but  for 
years  have  helped  others  up  out  of  the  gutter  jn  which  they  were, 
and  have  aided  them  most  by  the  stories  of  their  own  careers. 
There  is  in  every  man,  no  matter  how  besotted   he  may   be,  n< 
matter  how  overcome  by  evil  whether  physical  01*  moral,  a  r 
voir  of  force  that  has  been  hitherto  quite  unsuspected. 

Though  mankind  has  been  so  familiar  with  suggestion  and 
its  influence,  we  are  only  coming  properly  to  realize  its  possibili- 
ties in  comparatively  recent  years.  There  was  a  time  when  only 
a  few  scientists  knew  enough  about  the  details  of  electricity  t<> 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  applications  to  industry  or 
manufacture.  Now  all  the  world  can  do  so.  Something  of  this 
same  thing  is  happening  with  regard  to  suggestion.  Prof< 
James,  in  an  article  on  "The  Powers  of  Men,"  said  not  long  since 
that  the  human  organism  "has  stored  up  reserves  of  energy  thai 
are  ordinarily  not  called  upon,  but  that  may  be  called  upon; 
deeper  and  deeper  strata  of  combustible  or  explosive  materia' 
discontinuously  arranged,  but  ready  for  use  by  anyone  who 
probes  so  deep,  and  repairing  themselves  by  rest  as  well  as  do 
the  superficial  strata.  Most  of  us  continue  living  unnei 
near  our  surface."  When  we  shall  all  be  able  to  call  upon  thes 
stored-up  reserves  of  energy,  then  the  full  value  of  suggestion 
will  be  appreciated.  In  the  meantime  there  are  many  who  have 
studied  the  subject  who  can  be  of  help  in  pointing  out  how  these 
connections  with  the  deeper  strata  of  ourselves  may  be  made. 
so  that  we  shall  no  longer  apparently  exhaust  ourselves  when 
we  have  really  only  exhausted  the  superficial  layers  of  our  vita! 
energy.    We  can  be  trained,  in  a  word,  to  live  below  our  surface. 

This  is  the  development  that  is  coming  with  regard  to  the 
value  and  the  significance  of  suggestion  in  life.  We  have  been 
using  it  before,  but  rather  indeliberately.  We  have  had  hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy,  mechanotherapy,  each  in  turn  system- 
atized in  the  last  half  century  so  as  to  be  of  service  for  Buffering 
humanity  in  addition  to  drugs.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  the 
development  of  psychotherapy  as  an  important  adjunct  for  the 
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treatment  of  men's  ills  of  all  kinds.  Physicians  have  used  it  in 
the  past,  but  not  in  a  conscious,  deliberate  way,  just  as  they  used 
douches  of  various  kinds  and  foot  baths  and  other  phases  of 
hydrotherapy  long  before  the  systematization  of  that  branch 
of  therapeutics.  Now  the  use  of  suggestion  must  be  brought 
under  as  definite  rules  as  the  use  of  water  is  at  the  present  time. 
Curiously  enough,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  Plato  said  that 
the  trouble  with  the  physicians  of  his  time  was  that  they  treated 
men's  bodies  too  much  and  their  minds  too  little.  Something  of 
this  has  been  true  all  down  the  centuries  ever  since.  With  the 
recent  development  of  interest  in  suggestion  has  come  a  new 
development  in  the  employment  of  the  mind  as  the  most  import- 
ant agent  for  the  relief  of  bodily  ills.  Professor  Richet,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  said  in  an  article  not  long  since  in  the  Revue  Des  Deux 
M  dss,  on  "Medicine  and  Medical  Education  and  Physicians," 
that  physicians  often  cannot  cure,  but  they  can  nearly  always 
relieve  pain  and  they  can  always  console  and  thus  greatly  bene- 
fit their  patients,  and  give  them  renewed  vital  resistance  against 
disease.  We  are  thus  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  therapeutics 
which  has  promises  of  potency  as  large  as  those  that  were 
opened  up  in  the  field  of  electricity  a  century  ago — promises  at 
that  time  all  unrecognized  even  by  the  enthusiastic  discoverers 
just  setting  themselves  to  work  with  such  admirable  patience. 
We  may  confidently  look  for  just  as  great  results  in  the  one  de- 
partment of  science  as  in  the  other. 

^  ^*  & 

Mark  Twain,  so  the  story  goes,  was  going  along  the  street 
one  day  when  he  met  a  former  colored  servant  with  her  young 
family. 

"So  this  is  the  little  girl,  eh?"  said  Mark,  as  she  displayed 
the  children.  "And  this  sturdy  little  one  in  the  bib  belongs, 
I  suppose,  to  the  contrary  sex." 

"Yessah,"  replied  Dinah,  "yessah,  dat's  a  girl,  too." 


In  Memoriam 

JOHN  CARDINAL  FARLEY 

The  Prince  of  Holy  Church!     His  country  now 

A  wreath,  a  hero's  wreath,  for  him  entwines, 

And  all  the  memory  of  his  patriot  soul  enshrii  • 

Within  her  heart ;  but  yet  upon  his  brow 

There  rests  what  earth's  fair  gifts  can  ne'er  endow 

Him  with — the  beauty  that  eternal  shines 

For  him,  whose  selfless  work  tor  man  combines 

With  life  for  God — This  is  his  glory  now. 

O  Father  of  the  rlock!  how  long  you  prayed 
For  peace,  but  when  from  earth  your  spirit  passed. 
Above  the  land  you  loved  the  war  clouds  weighed. 
When  now  we  hear  proclaimed  blest  peace  at  last. 
Our  prayerful  hearts  keep  telling  peace  has  come 
More  blest  for  vou  in  vour  eternal  home. 

— Fidelis. 


Shakespeare  and  The  Faith 

BY  BRANDON  TYNAN 


O  many  things  have  been  said  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
same  evidence  adduced  to  prove  so  many  contra- 
dictory things,  that  the  cautious  man  hesitates 
before  trying  to  assert  anything  that  does  not  rest 
upon  the  most  definite  and  unmistakable  facts.  The 
first  endeavor  of  the  dramatist  should  be  to  touch 
the  heart,  the  next  to  mend.  But  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  had  the  art  of  the  Dervish  in  the 
Arabian  tales,  who  could  throw  his  soul  into  the 
body  of  a  man  and  be  at  once  his  sentiments,  adopt  his  passions 
and  rise  to  all  the  functions  and  feelings  of  his  situation. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  exceeding  trepidation  that  one  ap- 
proaches a  discussion  of  so  intangible  and  illusive  a  subject  as 
Shakespeare's  faith.  It  is  possible  to  gather  external  facts  as  to 
Shakespeare's  connection  with  the  Church  and  it  has  been  ably 
done  by  a  learned  German  and  by  Dr.  Walsh,  but  such  is  so 
largely  subject  to  double  interpretation  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  conclusive  as  to  the  faith  of  the  dramatist. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  trust  external  evidence,  we  are  thrust 
back  upon  evidence  that  is  still  less  dependable — internal  evi- 
dence. I  mean  the  revelation  of  Shakespeare  that  we  find  in 
his  works.  The  unreliability  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  given 
scene  may  affect  different  people  in  different  ways  and  so  may 
not  be  useful  as  proof.  This  difficulty  exists  in  the  discussion  of 
any  author's  work,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  that  of  a  dramatist 
because,  unlike  the  essayist,  the  novelist,  the  historian  or  poet, 
the  dramatist  does  not  speak  in  his  own  person.  What  he  writes 
he  writes  as  the  utterances  of  his  characters,  and  he  is  a  good 
playwright  or  a  poor  one  according  to  the  completeness  of  the 
effacement  of  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  character  he  is 
revealing.  This  truth  is  doubly  telling  in  Shakespeare  because 
he  did  not  invent  his  stories.  His  age  was  the  age  of  the  drama- 
tized novel  or  dramatized  history  and,  since  history  was  what  it 
was  in  his  time,  there  was  little  difference. 
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I  said  thai  Shakespeare  did  not  invent  his  stories,  bul  he  did 
Bel  eel  them  and  he  did  alter  them.     I  said  thai  Shakespeare  did 

not  speak  the  linos  of  his  plays,  that  his  characters  did;  but 
Shakespeare  did  create  the  characters.  If  wo  can  find  a  certain 
general  trend  through  his  works,  it'  we  can  find  a  certain  con- 
sistency to  his  message,  we  find  the  mental  state,  the  beliefs, 
cliat  prevailed  in  the  dramatist  himself. 


BLARNEY  CASTLE,  NEAR  CORK.  IRELAND 

Shakespeare  has  been  called  a  determinist.  Critics  have 
found  in  his  works  a  suggestion  of  his  belief  that  human  action 
is  not  free  but  determined  by  motives  regarded  as  externa!  forces 
acting  on  the  will.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  starting  point,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  half-truths  which,  given  completeness,  would  estab- 
lish a  portion  of  our  thesis.  To  accept  its  conclusion  in  its 
tirety  would  be  to  place  Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  the  same 
class  with  those  to  which  they  are  invariably  contrasted.  I 
mean  the  Greek  tragedies.       The    Greek    tragedy     involved     a 
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catastrophe  foreordained.  In  Shakespeare  no  catastrophe  is 
foreordained:  all  ensue  inevitably  from  the  conduct  of  the  char- 
acters. Not  infrequently  the  catastrophe  falls  upon  one  noble 
in  heart  and  good  in  intent,  but  always  it  is  the  outcome  of  his 
will  and  mind ;  never  is  it  the  result  of  external  forces  acting 
upon  his  will. 

Those  who  call  Shakespeare  a  determinist  reach  that  con- 
clusion because  the  ultimate  force  in  his  tragedy  is  a  vague,  or 
rather,  a  mystical  omnipotence,  a  controlling  spirit  who  rewards 
or  punishes  a  man  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his  acts.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  life.     It  is  God. 

To  illustrate :     Brutus  was  an  unselfish  patriot,  an  idealist — 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world:   "This  was  a  man!?" 

yet  Brutus  failed  because  a  man  is  not  only  responsible  for  his 
motives  but  also  for  his  actions  and  their  results;  and  Brutus  had 
lot  examined  closely  and  considered  the  results  of  his  actions. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  realized  that  not  Caesar  but  the 
aristocrats  who  had  sucked  the  life  of  Rome  were  the  real  mur- 
derers of  the  republic. 

Similarly,  the  same  controlling  force,  the  same  God,  is  con- 
ceived by  the  dramatist  as  controlling  the  fates  of  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Othello  and  the  other  great  figures  of  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
Not  a  ruthless  God,  but  a  God  who  apportions  the  end  accord- 
ing to  the  conduct.  Clearly,  then,  there  is  evidence  in  abund- 
ance that  Shakespeare  believed  in  God. 

In  the  average  home  of  Shakespeare's  period,  such  as  the 
home  at  Stratford,  there  were  not  many  books — "Exclusive  of 
Bibles,  Church  Services,  the  psalter  and  educational  manuals/' 
says  a  historian,  "there  were  scarcely  more  than  three  or  foul 
dozen  books,  if  so  many,  in  the  whole  town/'  But  the  Bible  was 
there — in  the  home — in  the  free  school  chained  to  the  desk— in 
the  chapel,  or  in  thp  church.  So  if  we  had  but  few  evidences  vi 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
— and  there  are  no  less  than  four  hundred  and   fiftv  distinct 
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biblical  quotations  and  allusions  in  his  writings,  we  might  . 
that  living  when  he  did,  the  Bible  would  have  place  in  his  earl} 
training.  In  storing  his  mind,  Shakespeare  wenl  firsl  to  the 
word  and  then  to  the  works  of  God.  In  shaping  the  truths  de- 
rived from  these  sources  he  obeyed  the  instinct  implanted  by 
Him  who  formed  Shakespeare.  Hence  his  power  of  inspiring 
us  with  sublime  affection  for  that  which  is  properly  good  and 
of  chillin.tr  US  with  horror  by  his  fearful  delineation  of  evil.  If 
Shakespeare's  plays  religion  is  a  vital  and  active  principle  sus- 
taining the  good,  tormenting  the  wicked  and  influencing  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  all.  What  uninspired  writer  ever  made  us 
feel  tlie  value  of  prayer  as  a  privilege  so  affectingly  as  Shake- 
speare has  done  in  three  words?  It  flashes  across  the  mind  of 
Othello,  the  Moor — the  rough  soldier — that  possibly  his  friend 
may  be  practising  upon  him.  A  conditional  curse  bursts  from 
his  lips:  "If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me,  never  pray 
more — ."  Again  and  again  we  encounter  Shakespeare's  b 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

"Tra>  ci 

That  pierces  -<>  thai   it  assaults 

Mm  \    itself  .111.1  Frees  all  faults." 

In  joy  or  grief  his  characters  turn  to  God.     Henry  VI.  cries 
out : 

'  <  >']  Lord,  w  ho  lent  one  life. 

Lend  me  a  heart   replete  with  thankfulness.*1 


and- 


Asrain- 


"1.*m  ih'wt  da]    nor  nighl   unhallowed  pa-*. 
Hut  -till   remember  whal   tin-  I.onl  hath  done.*1 


"M>  God  -hall  be  m\   hope, 

M\   stay,  ni\   guide  ami  lantern  t<>  m%   feet.1 


The  poet's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  reiterated  in 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  "R< 
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and  Juliet."  And  how  clearly  does  our  poet  condemn  coldness 
in  prayer  and  the  mock  service  of  the  lips  in  which  the  heart 
takes  no  part: 

"My  words   fly   up,  my   thoughts   remain    helow, 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven   go."   ( Hamlet. ) 

The  Providence  of  God,  exercised  over  the  smallest  as  well 
as  over  the  greatest  affairs  of  life,  is  noticed  by  our  poet  almost 
in  the  very  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  "As  You  Like  It,"  at 
the  touching  interview  between  Adam  and  Orlando,  the  former 
addresses  his  master's  brother  in  these  words: — 
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"I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster  nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown: 
Take  that,  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age!" 
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But  never  in  Shakespeare  arc  we  encouraged  by  a  blind 
and  easy  trust  in  Providence  to  relax  our  own  efforts;  or  to  lay 
aside  that  energy  of  action  and  prudence  of  circumspection  with- 
out  which   no  man   is   warranted    in   expecting  success   in    |j 
deliverance  from  threatening  dangers. 

"The  means  thai  heaven  yield*  musl  be  embraced 
\nil  doI  neglected;  else  ii  heaven  would 
\ml  we  will  not,  heaven'e  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffered  means  <>f  succor    "  (Richard  II.1 

Our  poet  appeals  confidently  to  the  Divine  Justice  as  an 
unerring  arbiter  and  maintainer  of  the  right, — it  is  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Laban  said  to  Jacob: — 

"See  <'<><!  i-  \n  1 1 1 1  «*  —  between  thee  and  me."  (Gen.  \\\l. 
that  Malcolm  says  to  Macduff — 

'"(fOfl  above 

Deal  between  thee  and  me." 

is  everywhere  represented  to  us  as  real  and  earnest,  of  which 
a  strict  and  searching  account  must  be  rendered  sooner  or  later 
lo  the  Lord  of  the  Household. 

I  cannot  but  remark  that  while  most  of  the  great  la; 
of  that  great  Elizabethan  age — Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Burleigh, 

poets  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Ben  Jonson, — have  paid 
homage  to  Christianity,  if  not  always  in  tin  ir  p  i  in  the 

convictions  of  their  undertakings  and  in  the  profession  <>:  their 
faith,  none  of  them  has  done  this  so  fully  or  so  effi 
Shakespeare.     "He  was  indeed  honest."  his    friend    Ben 

Jonson,  "and  of  an  open  and  free  nature."     Up< 
tionable  testimony  it  is  pleasant  to  be  permitted  to  thin 
poet  as  one  "who  in  an  honest  and  good  heart  having  heard  the 
word,  kept  it  and  brought  forth  fruit  with  patienc  That  he 

brought   forth   fruit — immortal    fruit — to  the  glory   of  God   and 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  no  one  can  deny.     That  he  had 
for  much  patiem     in  surmounting,  as  he  did  surmount,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  both  as  an  actor  and  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  is  equally  certain.      Nor  is  there  any  con- 
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flicting  record  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  the  tenor  of  his 
life,  especially  in  his  later  years,  was  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
fession of  h:s  death  as  exhibited  in  his  will,  unless  we  are  to 
admit  certain  passages  in  his  sonnets  as  evidence  against  him- 
self, which,  if  they  prove  him  at  one  time  to  have  yielded  to  the 
temptations  with  which  he  was  beset,  prove  him  also  to  have 
possessed  the  spirit  of  the  true  penitent. 

"First.  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping 
and  assuredly  believing,  only  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting — 

I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  Shakespeare  as  something 
more,  something  higher  and  better,  than  an  incomparable  dra- 
matist. "We  are  apt,"  says  Mrs.  Montagu  in  her  celebrated  essay, 
"to  consider  Shakespeare  only  as  a  poet,  but  he  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  moral  philosophers  that  ever  lived."  And 
whence  did  he  become  such?  I  answer  without  hesitation 
because,  while  he  possessed  the  keenest  natural  powers  of 
observation,  together  with  an  unfailing  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
love  and  universal  sympathy,  he  drew  his  philosophy  from  the 
highest  source  of  moral  truth.  In  like  manner  Johnson  has 
observed  that  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  who  looked 
through  life  in  all  its  relations,  public  and  private,  a  system  of 
social  duty  may  be  selected — would  it  seem  too  much  to  add, 
that  from  the  same  writings  may  be  gathered  also  no  inconsid- 
erable contributions  towards  a  full  and  accurate  system  of 
religious  doctrine?  He  himself,  in  his  modesty,  would  doubtless 
have  been  content  to  say  of  himself,  with  the  Soothsayer,  in 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra" — 

"In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy. 
\  little  1  can  read." 

Schlegel,  the  great  German  critic,  speaking  of  Shakespeare, 
says:  "Though  the  world  of  spirits  and  of  nature  had  laid  all 
their  treasures  at  his  feet,  in  strength  a  demigod,  in  profundity 
of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a 
higher  order,  he  yet  lowered  himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious 
of  his  superiority  and  as  open  and  unassuming  as  a  child." 
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And  how  comprehensive  is  the  view  which  our  poet  has 
taken  of  the  goodness  of  Creation  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
composition  of  the  smallest  herb  up  to   the   crowning   work   of 

all — the  soul  of  man!  How  just,  also,  ami  how  Scriptural,  tin- 
representation,  that  though  all  things  are  made  'very  good'  by 
their  Creator,  His  creature  man  has  the  power  of  perverting 
them  to  evil  and  will  abuse  the  power,  or  will  keep  it  in  subjec- 
tion, according  as  he  follows  the  guiding  of  his  own  free  but 
corrupted  will,  which  brought  death  unto  the  world,  or  obeys  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  of  the  spirit  of  grace.  1  allude  to  the 
scene  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  before  Friar  Laurence's  cell,  where 
the  Friar,  entering  with  a  basket,  thus  soliloquizes: — 
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"The  grey-eyed  morn  Biniles  on  the  frowning  night 
Checkering  the  eastern   cloud-   with   streaks   of   light: 
\ml  flecked   darkness   like  a   drunkard   reels 

Forth   from    day's   path    and    Titan*-    fierj    wheel-: 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer  and  night's  dank  dew   to  dry, 
1   must  up-fill  this  o-ier  cage  of  our- 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juie'd  (lower-. 

The  earth   that   nature  -mother-   in   her  tomlt: 
hat    is  her  buiyini   grave,  that    i-   her   womh: 
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And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We,  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom,  find; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

O!  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones  and  their  true  qualities: 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  does  live 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 

Not  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse; 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 

And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  med'cine  power: 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part, 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two   such   opposed  kings  encamp   them   still 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs — grace  and  rude  will. 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker  death   eats  up  that  plant." 

What  a  wealth  of  theological  truth  lies  in  this  last  couplet! 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  frequently  cited  to  show  Shake- 
speare's Catholic  faith,  but  here  is  one  aspect  of  it  that  I  cannot 
recall  seeing  mentioned.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  a  love  tragedy 
introducing  the  magic  element  so  common  in  plays  of  the  period. 
But  where  in  plays  of  other  writers,  such  as  Doctor  Faustus  and 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  we  find  constant  reflection  of 
the  reformation  attacks  on  the  Church  and  its  superstition,  so- 
called,  we  find  in  Friar  Laurence  not  merely  a  noble  picture  of 
the  monk,  but  a  noble  treatment  of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous. 
The  magic  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  called  in  to  end  strife.  It  is 
as  peacemaker  that  Shakespeare  loved  to  picture  the  friar; — 
witness  also  Friar  Francis  in  "Much  Ado." 

Shakespeare  believed  firmly  in  all  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion.  The  beginning  of  Christianity  is  beautifully  alluded 
to  in  "Hamlet":— 

'Some  say  that  ever  'gainst   that   season   comes 
Wherein    our   ?av'our's   b'rth    is    celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
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•\nd   thru.  tli«'\    -a\.   no    -pirit    doc-    - 1  i  r   ahroad. 

The  nights  arc  wholesome,  then  no  planeti  strike, 
No  fair>  take-  ooi  h  itch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  it  the  time." 

and  of  our  redemption  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  when  Isabella 
is  pleading  for  her  brother's  life,  which  Angelo  has  told  her  is 
forfeit  to  the  law  : — 

"Alas,  alas! 
Why.  all  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once; 
And   He  that  might  the  vantage  best    have  l<»<»k 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How    would  you  be 
If  He.  which   is  the  top  of  judgment,   should 
But  judge   you  a>   you   are'.''      ().   think   on    that; 
And   merry   then   will    breathe   within    sour   lip>. 
Like   man   new    made." 

Mercy!  Above  all  soars  mercy,  even  in  his  Pagan  plays. 
In  "Titus  Andronicus,"  perhaps  the  least  lovely  of  his  plays,  we 
are  told  that  "sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge/'  and  we 
have  the  passage : — 

"Wouldst  thou   draw    near  the  nature   of   the   gods, 
Draw   near  them  then    in   being   merciful." 

And  howr  beautifully  does  he  show  the  need  we  all  have  for 
the  mercy  of  God  in  that  divine  speech  of  Portia's  which  is 
known  to  all,  beginning  with : 

"The  quality   of  mercj    is  not   strained 

And  may  1  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
treatment  of  his  vilest  characters.  Shakespeare  was  merciful. 
With  few  exceptions  his  villains  repenl  and  often  attempt  to 
atone.  And  those  who  have  suffered  most  forgive  most.  Wolfi 
sorrow  and  humility  are  touching  and  (Catherine,  hearing  of  it. 
says  simply : 

"Peace  be  w  itli   him." 
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And  that  Shakespeare  should  have  undertaken  to  defend 
Katherine,  a  Spanish  Catholic,  who,  as  such,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  specially  distasteful  to  English  Protestantism  and  to  James 
I.  and  his  court,  seems  to  me  highly  significant. 

And  where  can  we  find  the  faith  of  this  great  soul  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  in  his  own  words  he  has  given  to  Wolsey 
in  his  final  charge  to  Cromwell: — 
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"Love  thyself  last,  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee. 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty: 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not: 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's  and  Truth's:   then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a   blessed  mariyr." 

Here  we  have  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbor,  to  our  country, 
renunciation  of  self,  love  of  enemies ;  the  practical  study  of  truth, 
of  justice,  of  integrity,  of  peaceableness,  all  these  strung  to- 
gether like  so  many  pearls  upon  one  string: — The  rosary  of 
Catholicism. 


A  Christmas  Message 


"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  <•/  in    terra    pax   hominibiu 
voluntatis." 

Since  the  echoes  of  the  angelic  message  and  promise  must 
"roll  on  forever  and  forever,"  we  know  they  have  reached 
Gabriels  and  filled  the  mountain  ranges  and  found  in  our  fori 
trees,  "which  are  not  more  diverse  in  their  shades  of  green  than 
in  their  tones  of  speech,"  so  many  harps  to  accompany  the 
angels'  voices. 

And  now  the  beautiful  trees  assume  the  part  of  joyful 
listeners.  Clothed  in  snowy  robes,  they  wait  upon  the  new  born 
King. 

Let  us  reverently  listen  to  these  voices  of  nature  and  of 
Faith  translating  this  heavenly  message  and  promise:  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest." 

Who  can  measure  the  glory  God  receives  from  the  noble 
souls  of  the  suffering  ones  who  have  touched  His  hand  and  whom 
He  has  led  aside  and  away  to  Gabriels  that  they  may  "think 
more  in  their  hearts,"  may  hear  His  voice  more  clearly  and  may 
learn  to  follow  His  will  more  closely. 

"And  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will!" 

Forest  Leaves,  the  voice  of  the  trees,  is  glad  to  proclaim  the 
Divine  promise  of  peace  to  all — from  the  giver  of  thousands  to 
the  one  whose  least  heart  offering  helped  to  build  this  resting 
place  for  those  whom  God  calls  "to  come  apart  and  rest  awhile." 

At  this  blessed  Christmas-tide  all  join  the  angels  in  the 
prayer  that  peace  may  rest  upon  those  who  have  aided  ( rabriels, 
not  only  by  their  gifts  but  by  their  sweet  and  loving  words  of 
encouragement,  peace  and  good  will  to  all — "the  peace  of  God 
that  surpasseth  all  understanding." 

"Mary,  I  shall  take  one  of  the  children  to  church  with  me 
this  morning,"  announced  Mrs.  Fashionet. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  the  maid. 

"Which  one  do  you  think  will  go  best  with  my  new  lavender 
gown?" 


At  the  Crib 

(Translated  from  the  French) 
BY  REV.  Z.  PELOQUIN 

I 

"Good  morn  to  Thee — I  give  Thee  joy, 

Thou  handsome,  God-eyed  Baby-Boy! 

Wouldst  have  a  royal  cradle-bed 

Of  lilies  white  and  roses  red? 

I  wield  the  magic  wand  that  decks 

The  garden's  face  with  starry  specks 

Called  flowers,  and  field  and  woodland  twine 

Around  my  brow  a  garland  fine. 

SPRING  is  my  name,  and  here  I  knock 

For  leave  Thy  cradle  nice  to  rock." 

"Thou  rock  My  Cradle,  proud  Spring?     Fie! 

I  spurn  thy  flattering  lullaby. 

Far  be  Thy  haughty,  boastful  mien 

From  Jesus'  lowly  natal  scene  *     *     * 

Howbe,  of  thy  good  will  I  may 

One  token  keep — that  hawthorn  spray. 

Seest  not  its  prickles  sham?     With  them 

I'll  weave  one  day  My  diadem. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  praises  bland, 

But  leave  Me  in  My  swaddling  band." 

II 

"Good  morn  to  Thee — I  give  Thee  joy, 
Thou  winsome,  God-browed  Baby-Boy! 
I  ween  my  features  sun-imbrowned, 
The  golden  ears  I  scatter  round, 
Reveal  that  SUMMER  I  am  hight. 
I  come  with  Plenty's  sheaf  Thy  sight 
To  charm,  and  all  my  wealth  commands 
Is  Thine ;  I  will  with  mine  own  hands 
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Strew  round  Thy  couch  this  yellow  heap, 

And  rock  Thee  gently  then  to  Bleep." 

"Art  making  sport  of  Jesus?  I 

Be  rocked  to  sleep  by  Thee?     Thine  eye 

Doth  flash  in  every  glance  fell  pride     *     *     * 

Rut  go  not  yet — one  moment  bide. 

From  thee  a  little  straw  I  claim 

On  which  to  lie,  and  in  God's  name 

Give  thou  me  also  of  thy  wheat. 

I'll  make  a  Heavenly  Bread  more  sweet 

Than  honey.     Keep  thy  praises  bland, 

And  leave  Me  in  My  swaddling  band. 


Ill 


"Good  morn  to  Thee — I  give  Thee  joy. 

Thou  sweet,  God-featured  Baby-Roy  ! 

With  fruit — God's  gift — the  earth  I  strew 

AUTUMN'S  the  name  I  answer  to. 

The  orchard's  wealth  is  mine.     For  Thee 

I've  burnished  bright  and  fair  to  see 

The  cheek  of  apple,  peach,  and  plum. 

I  pray,  fair  Babe,  that  Thou  wilt  some. 

Nay,  all  accept;  I  claim  no  boon. 

Save  one — Thy  lullaby  to  croon." 

"Thou  croon  to  Me!     Art  jesting,  sure! 

Think'st  Jesus  by  meat  to  allure? 

In  sooth,  meseems  that  Gluttony 

Poth  claim  some  little  part  in  thee 

But,  ah!  right  goodly  grapes  are  thine  — 

Meet  to  provide,  anon,  the  Wine 

I  shall  press  for  My  Feast  of  Love, 

Ere  I  return  to  Him  above. 

Give  Me  some  bunches.     Far  too  grand 

Thv  feast  for  One  in  swaddling  band." 
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IV 

"Good  morn  to  Thee — I  give  Thee  joy, 
Thou  tender,  God-giv'n  Baby-Boy! 
Behold  I  am  like  unto  Thee — 
Naked  of  limb  and  wan  of  blee. 
Pinched  by  the  wind  and  rime,  and  pressed 
By  hunger  sore,  I  know  no  rest. 
What,  then,  (so  bound  with  snow  and  ice,) 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
.Can  WINTER  give?     Naught  has  he  but 
These  fagots  dry  to  warm  His  hut." 
"Thee,  thee  I  am  not  loath  to  kiss. 
The  others'  wealth  I  spurn ;  thine  is 
The  wealth  I  crave — sweet  suffering, 
More  precious  far  than  gifts  of  Spring. 
Rock  thou  Me  till  decline  of  day, 
And  through  the  night  still  by  Me  stay. 
Thine  is  the  best  of  gifts — the  wood 
From  which  to  hew  the  Holy  Rood. 

&     £?     £> 

States  Meant 

A  monthly  statement,  Mo.;  a  weakly  statement,  111.;  a  per- 
sonal statement,  Me. ;  a  graphic  statement,  Del. ;  a  written  state- 
ment, Penn. ;  a  decimal  statement,  Tenn. ;  an  interesting  state- 
ment, Miss. ;  a  historical  statement,  Ark. ;  a  confident  statement, 
Kan. ;  a  rich  statement,  Ore. ;  a  lump  statement,  Mass. ;  a  spirited 
statement,  R.  I. ;  a  medical  statement,  Md. ;  a  French  statement, 
Va. ;  a  French  statement,  Ala. ;  an  emphatic  statement,  O. ;  an 
emphatic  statement,  La. ;  a  close  statement,  N.  Y. ;  a  neutral 
statement,  I.  T. ;  a  neat  statement,  Wash. ;  a  doubtful  state- 
ment, Wy. 

&  j&  j& 

Where  shall  I  find  a  white  rose  blowing?  * 
Out  in  the  garden  where  all  sweets  be — 

But  out  in  my  garden  the  snow  was  snowing, 
And  never  a  white  rose  opened  to  me. 


The  Albert  Madonna 

\\   INTERESTING  LEGEND   \M)  ITS  SI  Ql  M 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  Madonna  which  was 
dislodged  by  German  shell-fire  from  its  perch  on  the  tower  of 
the  parish  church  at  Albert  during  the  first  mad  rush  of  the 
Huns  through  France  in   1914.     The  statue  did  not   fall,  nor  was 
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it  greatly  damaged,  but  the  base  was  bo  shattered  that  it  hung 
precariously  over  the  main  road  from  Amiens  to  Babaume,  which 
passed  under  the  very  walls  of  the  beautiful  old  church.  For 
some  reason,  when  the  red  tide  of  war  swept  westward  through 
Albert,  the  Hun  did  not  complete  the  destruction  of  the  t< 
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and  the  statue  still  maintained  its  strange  poise  after  the  invad- 
ers had  been  rolled  back  by  the  Battle    of    the    Marne.      Those 
were  the  days  of  great  hope.    France  was  fighting  with  skill  and 
determination.     Britain  was  steadily  increasing  her  small  but 
wonderful  army,  and  the  Russians  were  advancing  almost  at  a 
gallop  through  East  Prussia.    In  fact,  there  were  optimists  who 
thought  Germany    would    sue    for    peace    before    Christmas — 
Christmas,  1914!     Some  hint  of  the  trend    of   popular   thought 
was  given  by  the  quaint  conceit  which  grew  up  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  namely,  that  when  the  Virgin  of  Albert  fell  (as  fall 
she  must,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw    the    statue)    the    war 
would  end  in  a  victory  for  France  and  her  allies.     But  the  war 
did  not  end,  nor  did  the  statue  fall,    and   the    opposing   armies 
settled  down  to  nearly  four  years  of  trench  warfare,  with  the 
odds  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Hun,  and  success  constantly  attend- 
ing his  efforts  and  those  of  his  ill-omened  helpers,  the  Turks. 
The  Germans,  who  certainly  never  miss    a    point    in    their 
efforts  to  undermine  their  opponents'  morale,    seized    on    the 
legend.     Varying  it  to  suit  their  purpose  they  spread  the  story 
far  and  wide  that  when  the  statue  fell  France  would  lose  the 
war.     Now,  the  town  of  Albert  possesses  a  most  patriotic  and 
efficient  parish  priest.     No  sooner  did  the  Hun  version  of  the 
story  reach  his  ears  than  he  sought  out  a  skilled  blacksmith.   The 
two  ascended  the  half-ruined  tower,  surveyed  the  broken  base, 
and  so  braced  and  riveted  the  statue  in  its  recumbent  position 
that  fall  it  could  not  until  the  tower  itself  gave  way.     So,  for 
many  a  day,  every  British  Tommy  who  marched  to  the  front 
along  the  road  to  Bapaume  raised  his  wondering  eyes  to  the 
Madonna  high  above  his  head,    and    few    there    were    of    any 
denomination  who  failed  to  find  in  its  strange  attitude  a  species 
of  benign  benediction.     At  last,  during  those  black  days  of  last 
March  and  April,  the  seemingly    impossible    happened.       The 
British  line  bent  before  the  fury  of  a  German  assault,  aided,  as 
it  was,  by  long-continued  fog,  and  the  Hun  was  once  again  in 
Albert.    When  the  British  retired  the  statue  was  still  intact,  but, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  is  not  yet  known,  the  Germans 
brought  down  the  tower,  and  with  it  fell  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
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And  here  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story,  to  which  : 

development  public  attention  is  now   directed  for  the  first  time. 
Hardly  a  yard  farther  did  the  German  advance  progrec 
that  day  to  this  the  gray-green  hordes  have  been  pressed  back 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  an  ever-increasing  celerity  which  threat 

ened  to  develop  into  a  rout.  In  a  word,  the  luck  of  the  (ierman 
has  deserted  them  since  the  Virgin  of  Albert  was  dethroned 
From  being  the  truculent  conquerors  of  nearly  all  Europe  tin  • 
are  now  on  their  knees  whining-  for  mercy.  The  foregoing  fact 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Viewed  in  retrospect  they  form  one  of  th: 
most  curious  and  interesting  episodes  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
wars. 

&     £>     £? 

Saint  Cecilia 

Her  soft  hands  moving  o'er  the  keys. 

Swift  from  her  velvet  pressure  flows. 
Before  the  soul  that  truly  sees, 

Sweet  harmonies  now  ope  and  close ; 

Each  palpitating  form  creates 

A  richer  sweetness,  till  it  breaks, — 

Of  heaven's  own  beauty  it  partakes. 

Poised  in  a  mystic,  golden  light, 

The  angels  bend  their  looks  and  sin 
And  as  they  pause  in  pure  delight. 

Let  fragrant  roses  fall,  meanwhile; 

But  Cherub  faces  closer  press 

Their  benediction  to  express, 

They  kiss  the  saintly  hands  to  bl 

The  open  vision  Faith  still  brings. 

The  earthly  instrument,  a  need, 
Till  Hope  in  art  finds  rushing  wings. 

Like  light,  earth's  limit  doth  outspeed, 

O  Saint  Cecilia,  while  we  gaze, 

Thy  strength  in  martyrdom  we  prais 

Bedew  with  prayers   these  darkened  days. 

— Lucy   Angela    M 
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Relics  oi  The  Nativitj 

BOARDS  S\ll)  TO  HA\  E  BELONGED  TO  THE  CRIB  <>K  MANGER  IN  \\  UK  H 
IHI  INFANT  CHRIST  W  \S  LAID  PRESERVED  IN  BASILICA  01  SANTA 
MARIA  MAGGIORE  IN  ROME  \ND  SHOWN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  WITH 
GRAND  CEREMONIES  ON  CHRISTMAS  \>\\. 

There  are  churches  in  Rome  in  which  relics  associated  with 
the  Nativity  are  preserved  in  the  highest  veneration  and  shown 

to  the  people  with  grand  ceremonies  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Day. 
In  the  great  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  wa 
one  time  called  "Beata  Maria  ad  Presepe,"  or  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Crib,  there  are  the  boards  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Crib  or  Manger  in  which  Our  Lord  was  laid  on  that  firsl 
Christmas  Eve.  As  is  to  be  expected,  controversy  has  run  high 
concerning  this  relic,  but,  so  far  as  an  ordinary  reader  may 
judge,  more  upon  minor  historical  points,  which  are  not  com- 
plete in  their  testimony  upon  the  identity  of  the  relics,  though 
they  might  affect  this  also.  The  general  belief  is  that  these  are 
poitions — indeed  nearly  all  the  woodwork — of  the  Crib  of  Our 
Lord.  On  Christmas  Eve  this  relic,  enclosed  in  an  urn-like  casket 
of  rock  crystal,  with  a  tiny  figure  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  silver 
recumbent  on  the  top  of  the  casket,  is  brought  in  procession  from 
the  sacristy  to  the  high  altar,  on  which  it  is  placed,  for  all  t< 
and  venerate  it.  And  in  the  afternoon  this  venerable  relic  is 
again  borne  in  procession  through  the  spacious  church.  Hi- 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica,  accompany- 
ing it.  back  to  the  sacristy,  where  it  is  again  placed. 

The  Oldest  Tradition 

The  very  oldest  traditions  of  the  Nativity  in  Rome  gather 
around  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitol  Hill.     There  is, 

perhaps,  no  place  in  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  says  Huelsen.  bo 
well  able  as  the  Capitol  to  awaken  in  the  visitor's  mind  the 
memory  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  Eternal  City.  There  are  other 
places   in  which  the  ancient  period,  or  the  Middle  A  r  the 

Renaissance  are  represented   by   more   splendid   or   better   pre- 
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served  monuments;  but  a  combination  of  monuments,  such  as 
are  seen  here,  may  be  difficult  to  find. 

Here  it  was  that  on  an  October  evening  in  1764,  Edward  Gib- 
bon conceived  the  idea  of  writing  his  work  on  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  mind 
of  chroniclers  and  poets  described  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Vision  of  Augustus  in  Ara  Coeli.  "Mirabilia  Urbis  Roma," 
describes  it  thus: — "In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Octavian,  the 
Senators,  seeing  him  to  be  of  so  great  beauty  that  none  could  look 
into  his  eyes,  and  of  so  great  prosperity  and  peace  that  he 
had  made  all  the  world  to  render  him  tribute,  said  unto  him, 
'We  desire  to  worship  thee,  because  the  godhead  is  in  thee;  for 
if  it  were  rot  so,  all  things  would  not  prosper  with  thee  as  they 
do/  But  he,  being  loth,  demanded  a  delay,  and  called  unto  him 
the  Sibyl  of  Tibur,  to  whom  he  rehearsed  all  that  the  Senators 
had  said.  She  begged  for  three  days'  space,  in  which  she  kept 
a  straight  fast ;  and  thus  made  answer  to  him  after  the  third 
day :    These  things,  Sir  Emperor,  shall  surely  come  to  pass : 

Token  of  doom,  the  Earth  shall  drip  with  sweat; 

From  Heaven  shall  come  the  King  forevermore, 

And  present  in  the  flesh  shall  judge  the  world. 
And  anon,  while  Octavian  diligently  hearkened  to  the  Sibyl,  the 
heavens  were  opened  and  a  great  brightness  lighted  upon  him; 
and  he  saw  in  heaven  a  virgin,  passing  fair,  standing  upon  an 
vision  he  showed  to  the  Senators,  an  dthey  in  like  wise  marveled 
exceedingly;  and  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying:  This  is 
the  Virgin  that  shall  conceive  the  Savior  of  the  World.  And 
again  he  heard  another  voice  from  heaven  saying:  This  is  the 
altar  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Emperor  straightway  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  worshipped  the  Christ  that  should  come.  This 
vision  he  showed  to  the  Senators,  and  they  in  likewise  marveled 
exceedingly.  The  vision  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Em- 
peror Octavian,  where  now  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  in  the 
Capitol.     Therefore  it  is  called  Saint  Mary  in  Ara  Coeli." 

This  story  has  furnished  the  artists  of  many  countries  with 
subjects  for  pictures,  some  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  framers  of  this  legend  have  had   what 
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may  be  regarded  as  documents  for  the  various  incident-  they 
have  put  forward.     The  efforts  of  modern  investigators  have 

tended  not  so  much  to  destroy  the  legend  as  to  seek  the  sour 
from  which  it  was  drawn.     For  instance,  the  third  column  in  the 
nave  of  Ara  Coeli  to  the  left  has  a  beautiful,  unfluted  shaft  of 
red  porphyry;  near  the  summit  is  an  inscription  in  large  letto 
of  the  good  Imperial  period  containing    only    the    words:       A 
Cubiculo  Augustorum    (from  the  Chamber  of    the    Emperor 
The  modern  searcher  into  the  origin  of  legends  has   no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  "the  emperor's  chamber"  in  the  Middle  Ages 
has  been  derived  from  this  inscription. 

Unveiling  of  Another  Legend 

Father  Chandlery,  S.  J.,  in  his  "Pilgrim  Walks  in  Rome," 
contributes  to  the  unveiling  of  another  legend  connected  with 
this  spot.  An  altar  professing  to  be  the  original  altar  erected 
by  Augustus  bears  this  inscription:  "Struxit  Octavianus  hanc 
aram  Coeli  sacra  proles  dum  patet  ei  (Octavian  built  the  altar 
when  the  Offspring  of  Heaven  appeared  to  him).  "There  is 
reason  to  believe,"  says  Father  Chandlery,  "that  this  inscription 
is  of  comparatively  modern  date."  And  another  inscription 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  Augustus  with  this  site  is  taken  to 
pieces  by  him,  and  a  pagan,  rather  than  a  Christian,  meaning 
given  to  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  legends  of  Ara  Coeli  and 
Augustus  and  the  Sibyl  and  the  coming  of  Our  Lord  have  entered 
so  deeplv  into  literature  and  art  as  not  to  be  readily  uprooted. 
And  at  this  Christmas  time  the  crowds  will  pass  up  the  high 
staircase  climbing  the  Capitol  Hill  by  14:2  great  steps  of  white 
marble  and  throng  into  the  church  and  look  again  at  the  red 
pophyry  column  belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  Augustus;  and  if 
they  imagine  that  all  the  details  of  the  wonderfi  1  legend  i 
not  accurate  in  every  point,  they  will  console  themselves  in 
thinking  that  the  Sibyl's  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  on  this 
very  spot,  the  summit  of  Rome's  greatness  and  grandeur: 

"From  Heaven  shall  come  the  King  forevermon  . 
And  present  in  the  flesh  shall  judg  rid." 


I 


Bethlehem  lla>  Three  Christmasee 

Birthplace  of  Christ  Observes  Nativity   In  Many   Ways 

From  near  the  Church  of  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  the  reverenl 

pilgrim  may  look  down  on  the  field  in  which  Ruth  gleaned  and 
where,  oul  oi  the  expectant  silences  of  the  sapphire  night,  cam.' 
the  angelic  message  and  the  radiant   presences  to  the  waiting 

shepherds,  says  the  Boston  Herald.  This  town,  untouched  by 
tue  hand  of  modern   progress,   nestles   prayerfully   among  the 

Judean   hills  of  Palestine  and   has  the  only  shrine   in  the   world 

around  wj there  are  three  separate  Christ  mascs-    a  trinity 

of  impressive  celebrations  which  occupy  an  entire  month. 

First,  there  is  the  elaborate  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
\  ice,  which  takes  place  on  our  own  Christmas  day,  December  25. 
It  is  followed,  thirteen  days    later,    by    the    Christmas    <  I 
sen  ices,  as  they  keep  the  old  calendar;  then,  thirteen  days  later, 
by  the  Christmas  services  of  the  Armenian  church. 

In  the  case  of  the  Latin  celebrations  a  procession,  after 
forming  in  the  market  place,  marches  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  where  the  services  are 
held.  They  are  conducted  in  person  by  the  Latin  patriarch,  who 
comes  specially  from  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose.  The  service 
begins  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  day  and  lasts 
twelve  hours,  not  finishing  until  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  patriarch  sits  enthroned 
in  a  gilded  chair  crowned  by  a  large  cardboard  miter. 

The  service  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  laying  of  a  beautiful 
lifesize  wax  doll  in  a  small,  gilded  wicker  basket  in  the  grotto 
or  manger.  Here  it  remains  for  twelve  days,  the  wonder  and 
adoration  of  many.  It  is  then  sold  to  some  church  in  Europe,  a 
large  sum  of  money  being  paid  for  it. 

The  Greek  service  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin, 
though  there  is  no  wax  doll.  The  Armenian  Christmas  service. 
which  is  held  twenty-six  days  after  the  Latin,  possesses  extraor- 
dinary characteristics.  After  prayers  and  the  burning  of  incense 
the  worshippers  gather  round  a  large  caldron,  from  which  they 
extract  meat  and  soup,  which  are  eagerly  consumed,  the  Arme- 
nian having  fasted  prior  to  these  celebrations. 


Mary's  Part  In  Christmas 

BY  CARDINAL  WISEMAN 

At  this  blessed  season  of  Christmas,  as  we  listen  in  fancy 
to  the  angel-songs,  and  lean  with  the  simple  shepherds  by  the 
manger-cradle  of  the  Infant  Redeemer,  we  mingle  our  adoration 
of  the  Infant  with  holy  veneration  of  His  Virgin  Mother.     Such 
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devotion  seems  only  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  common 
sense,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
unreasoning  prejudice,  and  for  the  edification  of  Catholics  in 
general,  we  think  we  can  not  do  better  than  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,    which    fully    express    our 
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sentiments,  and  express  them  far  more  eloquently  than  anything 

we  could  frame  ourselves: 

"If  any  one  shall  accuse  me  of  wasting  upon  tin-  Mother  of 
my  Saviour  feelings  and  affections  which  He  hath  jealously 
reserved  for  Himself,  I  will  appeal  from  the  charge  to  His  judg- 
ment, and  lay  the  cause  before  Him,  at  any  stage  of  His  bl< 
life.  I  will  go  unto  Him  at  the  Crib  of  Bethlehem,  and  acknow- 
ledge that,  while,  with  the  Kings  of  the  East,  I  have  presented 
to  Him  all  my  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  I  have  ven- 
tured, with  the  Shepherds,  to  present  an  humbler  oblation  of 
respect  to  her  who  was  enduring  the  Winter's  frost  in  an  un- 
sheltered stable,  entirely  for  His  sake.  Or  I  will  meet  Him  as 
the  holy  fugitives  repose  on  their  desert-path  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
fess that,  knowing  from  the  example  of  Agar  how  a  mother  cast 
forth  from  her  house  into  the  wilderness  for  her  infant's  sake 
only  loves  it  the  more,  and  needs  an  angel  to  comfort  her  in  her 
anguish  (Gen.,  xxi,  17)  I  have  not  restrained  my  eves  from  her 
whose  fatigues  and  pain  were  a  hundredfold  increased  by  His. 
when  I  have  sympathized  with  Him  in  this,  His  early  flight,  en- 
dured for  my  sins.  Or  I  will  approach  a  more  awful  tribunal. 
and  step  to  the  foot  of  His  Cross,  and  own  to  Him  that,  while  I 
have  adored  His  Wounds,  and  stirred  up  in  my  breast  deepesl 
feelings  of  grief  and  commiseration  for  what  I  have  made  Him 
suffer,  my  thoughts  could  not  refrain  from  sometimes  glancing 
toward  her  whom  T  saw  resigningly  standing  at  His  feel  and 
sharing  His  sorrows;  and  that  knowing  how  much  Respha  en- 
dured while  sitting  opposite  to  her  children  justly  crucified  by 
command  of  God  (II.  Kings,  xxi,  10),  I  had  felt  far  greater  com- 
passion for  her,  and  had  not  withheld  the  emotions,  which  nature 
itself  dictated,  of  love  and  veneration  and  devout  affection 
toward  her.  And  to  the  judgment  of  such  a  Son  I  will  gladly 
bow,  and  His  meek  mouth  shall  speak  my  sentence,  and  I  will 
not  fear  it.  For  I  have  already  heard  it  from  tin 
addressed  to  me,  to  you,  to  all,  as  He  said  :  "Woman.  Behold  Thy 
Son":  and  again:  "Behold  thy  Mother.'1  (John  xi\.  26,  JT  ).*' 
Our  Sundav  Visitor. 


Praj  er  of  a  Soldier  in  France 

My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack, 

(Lie  easier,  Cross,  upon  His  back.) 
I  march  with  feel  that  burn  and  smart, 

(Tread,  Holy  Feet,  upon  my  heart.) 

Men  shout  at  me  who  may  not  speak. 

(They  scourged  Thy  hack  and  smote  Thy  cheek.) 
I  may  not  lift  a  hand  to  clear 

My  eyes  of  salty  drops  thai  sear, 
(Then  shall  not  tickle  soul  forget 

Thy  agony  of  Bloody  Sweat.) 
My  rifle  hand  is  stiff  and  numb, 

(From  Thy  pierced  palm  red  rivers  come.) 
Lord,  Thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me, 

Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea. 
So  let  me  render  back  again 

This  millionth  of  Thy  gift.     Amen. 

— Joyce  Kilmer  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

£?     jO     J& 

His  Birthday 

If  earthly  joys  thrust  Christ  aside 

Pray  do  not  call  this  Christmas  tide  : 

If  Infant  Jesus  hides  away, 

No  longer  call  this  Christmas  day. 

'Twas  on  the  first  bleak  Christmas  morn 
Our  Loving  Saviour  Christ  was  horn. 

With  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph  near 

I  love  His  birthday  more  each  year. 

To  bid  us  meet  our  new  born  King 

No  angel  choirs  the  welcome  ring ; 

To  mark  the  place  no  wondrous  star 
Will  travel  from  a  land  afar. 

The  tapers  mute  the  message  tell ; 

The  voice  of  priest,  the  altar  bell. 
I  pray  my  heart  will  never  cease 

To  long  for  Christmas.  God  of  pej 

— John  Bernard. 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

DeForest  Brothers 

James  B.  Reagan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  N.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Treadway 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings    - 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Our  Roll  of  Honor 


His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Parley 

It.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  I).  I). 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &   Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &   Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &   Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 

Mrs.   Levi   P.    Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Rvan 


William  II.  Gelshenen 

Mrs.   Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  I).  Crimmins,  Si-. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer   Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

A.  D.  Juilliard 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &   Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaefer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  .Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel    Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.    D.   Stevens 

Miss    Mary    Keilly 

Senator  Murphy 


SNOW  SHOEING 


A  SNOW-SHOEING  MISHAP 
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FOREST  I.I-.  II  ES 

James  Douglas  Dr.  E.  L.  K 

Samuel  Sachs  Walter  Guest   Kellog 

Mrs.  Peter  Doelger  -lames  (,.  Johnson 

.Mrs.  K.  P.  Huntingdon  Prank  Walgering 

.Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan  Edmund  Fitzgerald 

Roswell  P.  Flower  Francis  Eliggins 

Laurence  Bardon  John  Goodson 

Edward  Eyre  Miss  Grace  Dodge 

John  L.  Smith  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin 

George  Smith  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Mrs.  Dulancy  Howland  Mrs.  B.  Conway 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowan  Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 
.Mrs.   John   Kelly 

^y    &   & 

The  Holy  Mother's  Lullaby 

"And  she  brought  forth  her  first  hom  Son  and  zvrapped 
I  Inn  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  Him  in  a  manger." 
(Translated  from  the  Latin  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  \  train.) 

Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep!  thy  mother 

Singeth  for  her  only  One; 
Sleep,  my  baby,  sleep!  thy  father 

Calleth  to  his  litle  Son. 

Sleep,  dear  heart,  thy  mother  singing 

Lulls  to  rest  her  dearest  joy. 
Golden  harps  in  heaven  are  ringing 

Sweet,  to  soothe  her  lovely  boy. 

See!  I'll  spread  thy  straw  with  ros< 

Cover  thee  with  violets  o'er, 
Lillies  fair  shall  deck  thy  manger, 

Purple  iris  strew  the  floor. 

YVouldst  thou  music,  dear?  the  shepherds 
Will  I  straightway  call  for  thee; 

None  can  sing  thee  sweeter  measur< 
None  a  gentler  lullaby. 

— William  Harrison  Toole. 
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ICE  HARVESTING 


ICE  HARVESTING 


ICE  HARVESTING 


The  Moo-Cow-Moo 

My  pa  held  me  up  to  the  moo-cow-moo 
So  clost  I  could  almost  touch, 

En  I  fed  him  a  couple  times  or  two 
En  I  wasn't  a  fraid-cat  much. 

But  if  my  pa  goes  in  the  house 

En  ma,  she  goes  in  too, 
I  just  keep  still  like  a  little  mouse 

Or  the  moo-cow-moo  might  moo. 

The  moo-cow-moo's  got  a  tail  like  a  rope 
En  it's  raveled  down  where  it  grows. 

En  it's  just  like  feeling  a  piece  of  soap 
All  over  the  moo-cow's  in 

En  the  moo-cow-moo  has  lots  of  fun 
Just  a-swinging  his  tail  about. 

When  he  opens  his  mouth,  en  then,  I  run, 
'Cause  that's  where  the  moo  comes 
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QUEEREST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE 

Pocket-handkerchief  is  the  queerest  word  in  the  lane  . 

At  first  it  was  kerchief  (corn  re-chef) .  a  covering  for  the  h< 
then  it  became  handkerchief,  a  covering  for  the  head  carried  in 
the  hand,  and  at  last  pocket-hankerchief,  a  covering  for  the  head 
held  in  the  hand  and  kept  in  the  pocket. 


LITTLE  INNOCENTS 

Two  "colored  gentlemen"  were  on  their  way  down  to  the 
recruiting  office  and  discussing  which  branch  of  the  service  they 
would  join. 

Sam  was  for  the  cavalry — so  he  could  ride — but  the  other 
said : 

"Ah  reckon  ah  ain't  gwine  join  no  horse  army.  When  ah's 
'treatin'  from  dem  Germans  ah  don't  want  no  horse  holdin'  me 
back." 


"Maxie,"  queried  the  teacher  of  the  juvenile  class,  "what 
is  the  difference  between  electricity  and  lightning?" 

"You  don't  have  to  pay  not'ing  for  lightning/'   ansv 
Maxie. 


Some  Timely  Information 

An  army  corps  is  60,000  men. 
An  infantry  division  is  19,000  men. 
An  infantry  brigade  is  7,000  men. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  is  3,000  men. 
A  battalion  is  1,000  men. 
A  company  is  250  men. 
A  platoon  is  60  men. 
A  corporal's  squad  is  11  men. 
A  firing  squad  is  20  men. 
A  field  battery  has  195  men. 
A  supply  train  has  283  men. 
A  machine  gun  battalion  has  296. 
An  engineer's  regiment  has  1,098. 
An  ambulance  company  has  66  men. 
A  field  hospital  has  55  men. 
A  medicine  attachment  has  13  men. 

A  major  general  heads  the  field  army  and  also  each  army 
corps. 

A  brigadier  general  heads  each  infantry  brigade. 

A  colonel  heads  each  regiment. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  is  next  in  rank  below  a  colonel. 

A  major  heads  a  battalion. 

A  captain  heads  a  company. 

A  lieutenant  heads  a  platoon. 

A  sergeant  is  next  below  a  lieutenant. 

A  corporal  is  a  squad  officer. 


In  Holy  Communion,  we  reverse,  in  a  manner,  that  token  of 
love  and  friendship  which  passed  between  Jesus  and  St.  John 
at  the  last  Supper;  for  there  the  disciple  leaned  on  his  Master's 
bosom,  but  here  the  Lord  condescends  to  repose  in  the  breast  of 
His  unworthy  servant.  Oh !  how  pure  and  brightly  clean  should 
we  keep  the  couch  on  which  He  thus  deigns  to  rest. 

— Cardinal  Wiseman. 


"STICKY  FINGERS" 

The  evening  lesson  was  from  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  min- 
ister had  just  read,"  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  pat 
out,"  when  immediately  the  church  was  in  total  darkness. 

"Brethren,"  said  the  minister,  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
pause,  "in  view  of  the  sudden  and  startling  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  we  will  spend  a  few  minutes  in  silent  prayer  for  the 
Electric  Light  Company." 
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64  FOREST  LEAVES 

"Eliza,"  said  the  mistress,  "please  go  next  door  and  ask 
them  if  they  will  kindly  stop  playing  for  a  while.  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  a  bad  headache.  But  be  polite  about  it — be  sure  to  be 
polite."  A  minute  later  Eliza  was  admitted  next  door.  "Missus' 
compliments,"  she  said,  "and  she'd  be  obliged  if  the  person  tryin' 
to  play  on  an  out  o'  tune  pianna  would  darn  stockings  or  some- 
thing." "But  this  is  our  house,"  returned  the  mistress  of  it,  "and 
we  are  not  debarred  from  choosing  our  own  amusements."  "It's 
a  pity  you  ain't,"  came  from  the  top  step.  "When  anyone  ain't 
satisfied  with  two  hours'  pickin'  out  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing' with  two  fingers  on  a  pianna  that  ain't  reliable,  it's  high 
time  somebody  interfered  an'  told  you  them  fires  had  got  to  be 
dampened  down  a  bit.  And  you  are  lucky  that  I  was  told  to  do 
it  polite." — Scranton  Times. 

&  j&  s& 

Diplomacy  is  essential,  even  in  a  country  stationmaster. 
Witness  a  post-card  from  the  local  station-agent  to  a  well-known 
prohibitionist : 

"Sir — Please  send  without  delay  for  the  case  of  books 
directed  to  you,  which  is  lying  at  this  station  and  is  badly  leak- 
ing." 

&  &  & 

There  is  no  depth  of  eternal  death  into  which  a  soul  that 
ceases  to  pray  may  not  fall.  It  will  not  fall  all  at  once ;  it  falls 
very  gradually,  little  by  litle,  insensibly,  and  there  is  the  chief 
danger. — Manning. 


"Cinderella    wore   glass  slippers,   grandma." 
"And  a  good  custom,  too.     If  you  wore  them  maybe  you'd 
darn  those  holes  in  the  heels  of  your  stockings." 

— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


"Pa,  what's  a  synonym?" 

"It's  one  of  those  places  where  you  get  a  big  salary  for 
doing  nothing.     Anything  else  you  want  to  know?" 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Truly  a  prince  of  the  Church  was  John  Cardinal  Farley, 
I'hose  death  has  caused  so  much  mourning  throughout  the  land. 
le  was  a  distinguished  example  of  merit  rising  through  sue 
ive  grades  of  service  to  a  highly  exalted  position.  Whatever 
his  faithful  servant  of  the  Church  found  to  do  he  did  with  his 
light,  and  he  has  left  a  record  marvelous  for  breadth  and  energy 
f  achievement. 

Cardinal  Farley  was  wonderfully  blessed  in  the  close  rela- 
ion  he  had  to  those  of  the  highest  authority'in  the  Church.  He 
/as  early  and  for  twelve  years  the  Secretary  to  Archbishop 
IcCloskey.  Later  he  was  Chamberlain  and  domestic  prelate 
or  Pope  Leo  XIII.     He  had  been  a  Cardinal  for  seven  years. 

None  surpassed  Cardinal  Farley  as  an  administrator  of 
cclesiastical  affairs.  He  had  perceptions  intuitively  keen,  as 
ie  clearness  of  his  eye  showed;  his  judgment  was  mature,  and 
is  great  learning  and  unflinching  courage  gave  force  to  his 
ecisions. 

The  Cardinal  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  churchman.  He 
ecognized  in  American  institutions  analogy  in  the  world  of 
olitical  government  to  his  own  ideals  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
te  believed  in  an  order  based  upon  law,  and  in  law  that  was 
beyed  because  it  answered  the  right  impulses  of  the  soul  freely 
loving.  The  American  flag  was  a  companion  and  an  emblem 
f  his  career,  and  in  the  great  processions  that  attended  his 
aneral  that  flag  joined  in  the  tributes  of  respect. 

The  truly  great  man  is  he  who  can  descend  to  the  least  with- 
ut  losing  his  grandeur.  Such  a  soul  in  its  sympathy  had  Car- 
ina! Farley.    He  was  truly  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  Cardinal 
arley,  who  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Theologi- 
al  Seminary,  Troy,  of  which  institution  our  own  Bishop  Gabriels 
ras  at  one  time  President. 

The  strong,  line,  wise  and  loving  face  of  Cardinal  Farley 
rill  long  be  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  all  disciples  of  the  faith 
1  this  country,  and  his  influence,  perpetuated  in  many  a  deed 
nd  institution  of  philanthropy,  will  flow  on  like  a  river  whose 
Durse  can  be  traced  by  the  growths  of  blessing  that  have  risen 
long  its  way. 

A  Christmas  of  peace !  What  a  welcome  change  from  those 
scent  anniversaries  when  the  blood  of  battle  outreddened  the 
ush  of  the  festal  berries!  To  come  again  to  a  Christmas  that 
:  really  merry,  in  spite  of  many  memories  of  grief,  is  like  hear- 
lg  the  angels'  song  again  and  like  receiving  a  fresh  benediction 
f  "Peace  on  earth;  goodwill  to  men." 

May  the  new  spirit  of  the  new  era  be  indeed  the  Christmas 
Dirit — love,  mercy  and  helpful  kindness! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR   THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE   WITH  UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE  NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc— one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 
Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co 

1852  TROY,  N.  Y.  1918 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hnitcfc  Haatr  manufacturing  (Ho 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS  FACTORIES 

I  14  East    16th  St.  Second  St.  and  Ninth  Ave. 

New  York  Troy.   N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers     of 

TOILET    BRUSHES 

Phone  North  86  TROY.    N.  Y. 


Van-Zandt-Jacobs  &  Co. 

COLLARS 

£>£ 

TROY  NEW  YORK 


AD  VERTISEMBNTS 


Compliments  of 


H.  I.  PRANKARD 


134  Saratoga  St. 


WATERFORD,  N  Y. 


Compliments  of 


WM.  H.  FREAR  &  CO. 


Largest  anc  Leading  Dealers  in 


DRY  GOODS         CLOAKS 


Millinery,  Carpets.  Etc. 


TROY 


NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 


Eastern  Ceiling  and 
Hardware  Co. 


TROY 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F\  C.  Huyck  6c 

KENWOOD  MILIS 
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ALBANY 


NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 


Stjp  Kmrkntarhrr  tyrwB 


ALBANY 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our  Frozen  Oainties  are  Sold  Everywhere  Pure  Goods— Prompt  Service— Absolute  Cleanliness 

Albany  Ice  Cream  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  CREAMS  AND  ICES 

■uSS&Tpu*  Pleasant  St.  Albany,  New  York 

Compliments  of 

Charles  M.  Crouse 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

Founded  in   1859 

Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  &  Co. 

CANCER  SANITARIUM      For  Treatment  by  Application 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  C.  HAY.  Pre..  J.  BRUCE  HAY.  1st  Vice-Pr«.  RICHARD  DENBIGH.  2nd  \ 

J.   LEWIS  HAY.  Sec'y  and  Tie... 


Hay  Foundry  and  Iron  Works 

ESTABUSHED  1830 

ENGINEERS    AND   CONTRACTORS 

Heavy  and  Ornamental   Structural  Steel  and  Cast 

Iron  Works 


Main  Office  and  Works 


NEWARK,  N.   J. 


New  York  Office,   15  Madison  square,  N   rth 


Compliments  of 


F.  P.  Maupai  Dyeing  Co. 


WEST  NEW  YORK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Scharg  Brothers 
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A  Convert  Scientist  and  His  \\  oik 
BY  J  IMES  J.  \\  ILSH,  If.  I)..  1MI.I). 

fin   the  Catholic   \\  arid) 


HE  development  of  the  history  of  science  in  recent 
years  shows  us  how  many  men  there  were  in  the 
olden  time  "who,"  to  use  Professor  Saintsbury's 
words  descriptive  of  the  old  Scholastic  philosophy 
"whatever  they  could  not  do,  could  think. "  One  of 
the  old-time  scientists  who  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  modern  historical  movement  is 
Nicolas  Stensen,  the  Dane. 
Admiration  for  Stensen  has  grown  with  knowledge  of  his 
work,  for  besides  the  discovery  of  the  salivary  duct  named  after 
him,*  he  was  the  first  to  teach  definitely  that  the  heart  is  a 
muscle  and  not  a  mystic  fount  of  emotions.  He  has  come  to  be 
considered  also  one  of  the  most  important  founders  of  modern 
geology.  Quite  literally,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  anato- 
mized the  ground  work  of  Tuscany  and  showed  the  constituent 
parts  of  its  hills  and  mountains  and  valleys  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  their  mode  of  origin  as  clearly  as  anyone  ever 
demonstrated  the  parts  of  the  human  body  and  their  embryol- 
ogy. It  is  simply  marvelous  to  look  at  his  diagrams  and  realize 
how  thoroughly  he  understood  the  various  pr  -  which  had 

brought  about  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  how  he  worked 
out  and  explained  them.  No  one  had  ever  attempted  anything 
of  the  kind  before,  and  yet  when  Stensen  completed  his  work 
there  was  little  left  to  be  added  in  after  time.  His  little  book 
on  the  subject,  the  Prodromus,  "remains  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy contributions  to  the  science  of  geology  and  especially 
the  geology  of  Italy."  As  von  Zittel  remarked  in  his  History  of 
Geology  and  Paleontology,  it  "already  contained  the  kernel  of 
much  that  has  been  under  constant  discussion   during  the  two 

*His  nam-  in  a  Latinized  form,  Steno.  is  attached  to  the  salivary  duct  that  leads  from  the  parotid  gland  into  the  mouth. 
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centuries  that  have  passed  since  his  death."  Von  Zittel  even 
suggests  that  most  of  the  questions  Stensen  raised  have  not 
been  settled  yet  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  geology. 

The  International  Congress  of  geologists  that  met  at 
Bologna,  some  forty  years  ago,  before  closing  its  sessions 
adjourned  to  Florence  to  hold  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of 
Stensen,  and  to  place  a  laurel  crown  on  the  tomb  of  the  man 
who  "had  reached  surpassing  distinction  among  geologists  and 
anatomists." 

Since  then  his  reputation  has  continued  to  grow  until  now 
his  prestige  in  the  scientific  world  is  firmly  established.  Stensen 
did  distinguished  original  work,  still  recalled  with  grateful 
appreciation,  in  two  sciences  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  anatomy  and  geology.  He  deserves  besides  a  place  of  honor 
in  crystallography.  His  interest  in  biology  was  deep  and  his 
studies  in  fossils  have  won  for  him  a  reputation  in  paleontology. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  University  of  Michigan 
honored  the  Danish  scientist  by  selecting  one  of  Stensen's  works, 
his  well-known  Prodromus  or  "Dissertation  Concerning  a  Solid 
Naturally  Contained  Within  a  Solid,"  for  republication  as 
Number  XL  in  its  Humanistic  Series.  The  publication  consists 
of  an  English  version  of  the  work  with  an  introduction  and 
explanatory  notes  in  which  Stensen's  merits  are  emphasized, 
and  he  is  classed  as  one  of  the  great  observers  in  the  history  of 
science.  As  Professor  Hobbs  says  in  his  introduction:  "We 
must  attribute  it  largely  to  the  closeness  of  his  observation  of 
nature  and  to  his  discriminating  judgment  that  Stensen  was  not 
lured  into  wild  speculation  as  were  so  many  in  his  time."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "one  of  Stensen's  statements  might  well  be 
printed  in  large  letters  and  placed  upon  the  walls  of  our  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms  as  a  warning  to  those  who  undertake 
scientmc  investigations."  The  statement  referred  to  is:  "The 
nurse  of  uoubts  (I  should  prefer  to  translate  Stensen's  words 
'the  fosterer  of  uncertainties')  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  in 
the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  nature,  those  points 
which  cannot  be  definitely  determined  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  which  can  be  settled  with  certainty."  Professor 
Hobbs'  comment  will  find  an  echo  in  many  hearts:     "How  much 
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trouble  would  be  saved    if  today  Bcholars  had  this  point  oft< 

in  mind." 

Professor  Hobbs  pays  him  the   further  compliment    of 
ing:     "Stensen   is  the  pioneer  of    the    observational    methods 

which  dominate  in  modern  science"  and  "if  we  except  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  like  Steno  was  a  Florentine  by  adoption  and  who 
antedated  him  by  a  century  and  a  half,  there  was  no  writer  upon 
natural  science  before  the  eighteenth  century  that  in  accuracy 
of  observation,  in  cogency  of  reasoning,  or  in  discrimination  of 
judgment  might  be  compared  with  the  learned   Dane." 

That  is,  indeed,  praise  from  a  modern  professor  of  science, 
and  yet  no  one  who  knows  the  details  of  Stensen's  work  could 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  was  exaggerated.  Stensen  has  come 
into  his  own  during  the  twentieth  century.  When  I  wrote 
his  life  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  some  fifteen  years  ago,  many 
were  inclined  to  think  that  I  must  be  exaggerating  the  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  science  of  this  anatomist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  distinguished  scientific 
work  in  Italy,  had  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  was 
ordained  priest  and  eventually  was  made  a  bishop  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill,  if  possible,  his  hopes  of  winning  back 
to  the  Church  his  Danish  fellow-countrymen. 

For  it  is  an  outstanding  fact  in  Stensen's  life  that,  although 
a  Dane  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  prejudice 
against  the  Church,  he  went  down  to  Italy,  lived  there  for 
and  became  a  devout  Catholic. 

The  most  brilliant  scientific  thinker  of  his  time,  he  was  one 
of  those  wonderful  men  who  are  able  to  take  the  step  across 
the  boundaries  of  the  known  into  the  domain  of  the  unknown, 
and  to  trace  a  pathway  there  for  other  men  to  follow.  Only  a 
genius  is  ever  such  a  pioneer.  An  immense  new  field  of  knowl- 
edge opened  up  to  him  in  the  science  of  geology  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  yet  he  never  permitted  speculation  to  lure  him 
from  the  solid  ground  of  actual  observation  and  absolutely 
necessary  conclusions  from  such  observation.  Whenever  he 
touched  a  subject  he  illuminated  it.  His  work  on  the  heart  illus- 
trates this  very  well.     When  he    first    dared    to    announce    that 
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this  organ,  to  which  all  the  world  had  been  referring  their  emo- 
tions and  their  feelings  and  their  profounder  knowledge,  was 
.just  a  muscle  pump  and  nothing  more/,  a  storm  of  indignation 

broke  over  him.  Hut  he  stood  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  it  and 
calmly   went   on   with  his  work. 

In  every  department  of  science  the  same  calm  £orc< 
intellect  was  noteworthy.  While  laying  the  foundation  of  geol- 
ogy in  his  Prodromus  he  discovered  two  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  crystallography:  the  striking  peculiarity  of  light  refrac- 
tion that  distinguishes  the  crystal  from  amorphous  substances 
such  as  glass,  and  that  fundamental  law  of  crystallography,  the 
constancy  of  interfacial  angles.  The  experimental  verification  of 
this  law  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  until  the 
invention  of  the  reflecting  goniometer  in  1805,  yet  clearly  St  onsen 
not  only  grasped  the  principle  of  the  law  but  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  with  the  crude  instruments  at  his  command,  an  exper- 
imental verification  of  it.  He  even  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
so-called  "phantom  crystals,"  and  blazed  the  way  for  the  de\  el- 
opement of  the  new  science.  Its  scientific  evolution  did  not  take 
place  until  Abbe  Hauy  took  up  the  work  a  century  later,  but 
Stensen  deserves  a  place  of  honor  among  the  crystal lographers. 

This  intellectual  genius,  clear-headed,  thoroughly  conser- 
vative, broadly  educated,  of  charming  character,  found  it  im- 
possible to  stay  out  of  the  Church  once  he  came  to  know  her  a- 
she  really  was,  as  the  result  of  his  years  of  life  in  Italy.  He  was 
stin  a  young  man  when  his  conversion  took  place,  and  still 
looked  forward  to  going  back  to  Denmark,  where  being  a  Catho- 
lic would  be  a  decided  handicap  to  his  carter.  In  fact,  not  long 
after  his  conversion  he  was  summoned  home  to  Denmark  by  his 
king,  and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  His  .Majesty  of 
his  change  of  belief  before  returning,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  king  would  be  willing  to  receive  him  as  a  Catholic.  His 
royal  highness  had  offered  Stensen  a  pension  in  reward  for  his 
scientific  discoveries  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  come  back  to  Copenhagen  ami  give  to  his  native 
country  the  prestige  of  any  further  scientific  work  he  mi.L'ht 
accomplish. 
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The  story  cf  Stensen's  conversion  is  extremely  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  a  man's  heart  must  be  touched,  rather 
than  his  intellect,  to  bring  about  this  great  change  of  views. 
He  was  a  zealous,  thoroughly  convinced  Lutheran,  and  had  even 
written  an  answer  to  some  of  Bossuet's  arguments  against  Luth- 
eranism.  His  mental  attitude  was  therefore  rather  strongly  con- 
firmed, and  his  conversion,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  come 
about  easily. 

In  Florence  his  position  as  physician  to  the  Hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova  brought  him  closely  in  contact  with  the 
Sisters  in  charge  and  frequently  into  the  apothecary  shop 
attached  to  the  hospital.  As  a  result  he  came  to  know  very  well 
the  religious  in  charge  of  the  department,  Sister  Maria  Flavia, 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Tuscan  family.  She  soon  learned 
that  the  distinguished  young  physician,  at  this  time  scarcely 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  such  a  pleasant  gentleman,  was  a 
Lutheran.  First  by  prayer,  and  then  by  friendly  suggestions, 
she  began  her  attempt  to  win  him  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Sten- 
sen,  who  seems  already  to  have  been  well-disposed  toward  the 
Church,  and  who  had  always  been  distinguished  by  a  wonderful 
purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character,  listened  very  gra- 
ciously to  the  naive  words  of  the  dear  old  religious,  who  might 
very  well  have  been  his  mother. 

She  began  very  simply  by  telling  him  one  day  that  if  he  did 
not  accept  the  true  Catholic  faith  he  would  surely  go  to  hell. 
He  listened  to  this  without  impatience,  and  she  reiterated  it  a 
number  of  times,  half  jokingly  perhaps,  but  much  more  than 
half  in  earnest,  As  he  listened  kindly,  she  suggested  that  he 
must  pray  every  day  to  God  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  This  he 
promised  to  do.  One  day,  while  he  was  in  the  apothecary  shop, 
the  Angelus  bell  rang,  and  she  asked  him  to  say  the  Angelus. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  say  the  first  part  of  the  Hail  Mary 
but  was  unwilling  to  say  the  second  part,  as  he  did  not  believe 
in  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.  Then  she 
asked  him  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  San- 
tissima  Nunziata,  which  he  did.  Encouraged  by  his  compliance, 
she  suggested  that  he  should  abstain  from  meat  on  Fridays  and 
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Saturdays.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  actually  did  do.  The 
religious  thought  it  was  time  then  to  suggest  thai  he  should  con- 
sult a  priest. 

Another  good  woman    and    good     friend    of    his,    Signora 
Lavinia  Felice,  seeing  how  interested  he  was  in  things  Catholic, 

succeeded   in   bringing  him  to  the  notice  of  a   prominent    Jesuit 

in  Florence.  As  his  friend,  Sister  Maria  Flavia,  had  recom- 
mended the  same  Father  to  him,  he  followed  her  advice  all  the 
more  reaculy,  and  before  long  his  every  doubt   was  solved. 

Almost  more  interesting  than  the  account  of  Steno's  scien- 
tific work  are  the  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  with 
regard  to  his  charm  of  disposition  and  the  many  friends  that  he 
made.  From  early  years  he  was  noted  for  his  religious  disposi- 
tion, his  gentleness,  and  his  kindness  to  others.  He  himself  tells 
that  he  was  in  poor  health  in  childhood  and  accordingly  associ- 
ated much  more  with  his  elders  as  a  rule,  and  had  very  little  lik- 
ing for  sports.  He  liked  religious  topics  and  preferred  serious 
talk  (I  am  quoting  his  own  words)  to  the  frivolous  chatter  of 
younger  companions.  He  says  further  "In  my  journeys,  also,  I 
kept  away  as  much  as  possible  from  idle  and  dangerous  people 
and  sought  friendship  with  those  who  had  won  repute  through 
their  upright  life  and  learning."  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
became  the  favorite  pupil  of  his  instructors  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  Some  of  them,  like  Thomas  Bartholin,  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  anatomy,  and  Borrichius  (Ole  Borch).  were 
favorably  known,  at  least  in  the  academic  world  of  the  West  of 
Europe,  in  their  day. 

His  conversion  to  the  Church  was  welcomed  particularly 
by  his  scientific  friends.  Viviani,  the  pupil  and  biographer  of 
Galileo, wrote  enthusiastically  of  it  to  Magalotti,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Academia  del  Cimento,  declaring  that  this  was 
the  only  thing  that  his  dear  friend  Stensen  had  lacked  to  make 
him  adorable.  Stensen  chose  December  8th,  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  as  the  day  of  his  final  reception  into 
the  Church,  because  he  felt  that  his  conversion  had  been  largely 
due  to  his  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  he  wanted  to  become 
a  Catholic  under  her  special  patronage.     The  Rosary  became  a 
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favorite  devotion  of  his.    In  this  he  had  as  companions  such  men 
as  Galvani,  Volta,  Ampere,  Laennec    and  Pasteur. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  have  his  editor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  rather  apologize  for  Stensen's  conversion.  He  con- 
fesses, however,  thai  "he  was  deeply  religious  by  nature  and 
there  ran  be  no  question  about  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion." 
Apparently  anyone  who  lets  any  religious  influence  of  a  formal 
character  get  into  his  life  must  be  apologized  for,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  if  he  has  a  scientific  mind  and  has  displayed 
signal  ability  in  solving  scientific  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Stensen  was  surrounded  in  Florence  by  men  who  were 
devout  Catholics  and  whose  names  are  only  less  distinguished 
than  his  own  in  science.  Among  them,  as  one  of  his  particular 
friends,  was  Francesco  Radi,  the  Italian  poet,  physician  and 
naturalist,  who  has  an  enduring  place  in  the  history  of  observa- 
tions made  with  regard  to  the  question  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. There  was  no  place  in  the  world  of  that  time  where  there 
was  more  ardent  devotion  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  literary. 
scientific,  philosophical,  than  in  Florence,  and  the  prominent 
men  were  practically  all  devout  Catholics  closely  in  touch  with 
the  clergy  and  especially  with  the  Jesuits,  whose  members  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  time,  but  also  with 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  even  the  Pope  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Steno  had  gone  down  into  Italy  beca 
he  could  obtain  there  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  anat- 
omy than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  We  have  heard  much  of 
Papal  opposition  to  anatomical  study,  but  when  Yesalius,  the 
great  father  of  anatomy,  wanted  to  secure  opportunities  for  dis- 
section which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  so  grudgingly  in 
Louvain  and  with  so  much  difficulty  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Italy. 
There,  not  only  did  physicians  and  surgeons  have  permission  to 
dissect,  but  practically  every  artist  of  th<  Renaissance  dissected. 
Some  of  them  made  many  hundreds  of  special  anatomical  studies. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  sketches  of  these  have  been  recently  recov- 
ered and  published.  Stensen  went  to  Italy  because  of  the  scien- 
tific opportunities  to  be  enjoyed  there,  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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tury,  France  became  the  home  of  graduate  scientific  studies,  and 
later,  Germany  became  preeminent. 

Stensen's  biographer  says  that  "the  brilliant  young  Dane 
seems  in  fact  to  have  had  a  genius  for  friendship."  He  went  to 
Italy  with  the  highest  recommendations  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientists  in  Western  Europe,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  was  well  received  and  at  once  provided  with  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  his  special  studies.  What  is  note- 
worthy, however,  is  that  the  Italians  always  seemed  ready  to 
welcome  foreigners  and  showed  no  chauvinistic  tendency  to  keep 
their  opportunities  to  themselves,  or  to  hamper  in  any  way  the 
efforts  of  strangers.  Stensen  was  actually  appointed  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  house  and  pension,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  arrival  in  Florence.  He  was  also  given,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  position  as  attending  physician  in  the  Hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova.  And  his  experience  was  no  different  from 
that  of  Vesalius,  who  came  from  the  Netherlands  more  than  a 
century  before. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  to  have  the 
first  paragraph  of  Professor  Hobbs'  foreword  to  the  Prodromus 
echo  the  erroneous,  old-fashioned  notion  of  the  supposed  opposi- 
tion of  the  Church  to  science,  and  to  state  that  "in  reading  the 
Prodromus  one  should  remember  that  the  essay  was  written  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  scientific  observa- 
tion was  hardly  thought  of."  "Scientific  observation  was  hardly 
thought  of"  when  Italy  had  already  developed  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  had  attracted  Vesalius  and  Harvey; 
when  Regiomontanus  had  been  invited  there  to  correct  the 
calendar,  and  Copernicus  had  made  there  the  announcement  of 
his  great  theory  and  then  returned  to  Germany  to  work  it  out 
and  to  dedicate  his  great  book  to  the  Pope !  Scientific  observa- 
tion hardly  thought  of,  indeed,  when  Galileo  had  made  giant 
strides  in  the  knoweldge  of  the  heavens,  the  Jesuit  astronomers, 
Schemer  and  Cysatus,  had  made  their  wonderful  observations 
on  the  sun  and  on  comets,  Father  Cysatus  actually  discovering 
a  curvature  in  the  orbit  of  comets,  and  Father  Riccioli  having 
introduced  the  lunar  nomenclature  in  use  even  today,  while  his 
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colleague  and  brother  Jesuit,  Father  Grimaldi,  drew  up  one  of 
the  first  maps  of  the  moon  worthy  of  the  nam.-: 

Has  Professor  Hobbs  never  looked  at  any  of  our  historii 

medicine  to  see  what  was  accomplished  before  Stensen's  time 
in  real  scientific  advance,  thai  he  can  announce  that  "all  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  cause  of  the  natural  phenomena  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God  directly  to  man  and 
the  message  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  Church?"  What  non- 
sense a  man  can  talk  when  he  talks  out  of  a  depth  of  ignorance — 
or  inadvertence. 

Harvey  was  only  one  of  a  group  of  Englishmen  who  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  studied  in  Italy  and  looked  back  grate- 
fully on  their  experience.  Lin  acre,  who  did  so  much  for  English 
medicine,  and  Caius,  who  introduced  dissections  into  England,  are 
noteworthy  examples,  though  many  other  names  might  be  men- 
tioned. Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  all  owed  the 
initiative  of  fine  work  in  original  scientific  investigation  to  Italian 
masters,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Indeed,  remarkable  as  he 
was,  to  talk  of  Stensen  as  the  pioneer  in  scientific  investigation 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  to  make  great  original  observations. 
is  to  ignore  three  or  four  centuries  of  scientific  development. 

&  <y  4r 

THOUGHTLESS  RECONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Watson,  the  head  of  the  committee  on  reconstruc- 
tion, said  in  an  interview : 

"Hasty  reconstruction  is  apt  to  be  thoughtless  and  bad.  It 
is  like  the  young  drug  salesman. 

"A  lady  approached  this  young  salesman,  reddened  and 
said : 

"  'My  hair  is  falling  out.    Can  you  give  me  anything  for  it  V 

"  'You  bet!  Sure!'  said  the  salesman,  heartily.  'How  about 
this  hand-painted  hair  receiver  at  one  forty-nine?' 
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James  C.  Farrell  and  His  Work 
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MAN  of  the  most   generous  impulses  was  James 

A  Farrell,  tidings  of  whose  death  in  New  York,  com- 
ing as  a  surprise  to  most,  have  shocked  all  citizens 
of  Albany.  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago  we  saw  him 
here  in  the  full  flush  of  a  vigorous  young  manhood, 
the  embodiment  of  health,  giving  of  his  generous 
enthusiasm  to  the  cause  in  which  all  Albanians  and 
all  Americans  were  interested — the  winning  of  the 
war.  In  sustaining  the  Government  through  the  success  of  the 
Liberty  Loans,  in  strengthening  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailois  by  the  building  up  of  the  war  work  organizations,  in  the 
War  Chest  campaign,  in  the  establishment  and  furnishing  of  a 
club  House  for  soldiers  and  sailors — in  every  movement  having 
for  its  object  the  triumph  of  the  American  forces  over  the  Ger- 
man hordes  Mr.  Farrell  was  in  the  lead,  prompting  all  by  his 
fertility  of  resource  to  greater  efforts  for  the  cause,  encouraging 
all  by  his  enthusiasm,  inspiring  all  by  his  example,  giving  his 
all  in  mind  and  heart  and  bodily  strength  until,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, he  broke  under  the  strain. 

He  offered  his  life  and  died  for  his  country  as  truly 
though  his  end  had  come  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  it  was  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  aiding  the  Government  in  financial 
matters,  in  helping  equip  the  defenders  of  the  flag,  in  taking 
care  of  the  wounded,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  widowed 
and  the  orphaned  of  the  war,  that  his  health  gave  way  and  he 
died.  In  a  published  letter  to  the  soldiers  overseas,  written  by 
him  in  the  first  days  of  this  present  month,  he  said.  "I  would 
give  everything  I  have  and  everything  I  ever  hope  to  have  t<> 
be  one  of  you  today."  What  finer  expression  of  patriotism,  what 
nobler  sentiment,  could  there  be  than  this  by  an  American  citi- 
zen? 

Granted  the  knowledge  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  in  such  a 
manner  for  such  a  cause,  why  seek  further  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
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memory?  Is  not  this  memory  proud  enough  for  any  man  to 
leave?  Still,  without  mentioning  a  word  of  his  patriotic  work, 
the  career  of  James  C.  Farrell  was  one  worthy  of  panegyric, 
although  in  life  he  always  shrank  from  laudation. 

His  innate  gentility  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
converse  and  his  manner  was  the  same  with  the  lowly  as  with 
the  mighty  of  the  world ;  with  the  poor  as  with  the  rich.  He  was 
an  executive  of  rare  ability,  with  a  singularly  quick  grasp  of 
details  in  business  problems,  and  he  had  on  his  fingers'  ends  all 
of  the  essentials  of  his  many  business  interests.  He  might  have 
been  one  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  or  commerce  or  a 
leader  in  the  financial  world  of  the  country  had  he  so  chosen. 

His  advice  and  counsel  was  sought  and  accepted  and  valued 
by  such  leaders.  But  every  moment  he  could  take  from  his  busi- 
ness interests  he  devoted  to  what  might  well  be  described  as 
his  life  work — doing  good  for  his  fellow  men.  He  cared  not 
for  the  riches  of  this  world  except  as  a  means  of  making  some 
mortal  happy,  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  fellow  humans,  of 
feeding  the  hungry,  of  clothing  the  naked,  of  burying  the  dead. 
His  hand  was  ever  extended  in  aid  of  the  distressed ;  his  great- 
est pleasure  was  in  assisting  the  unfortunate ;  he  was  in  Albany 
another  Vincent  de  Paul.  Deeply  religious  and  devoutly  faithful 
to  the  church  of  his  allegiance,  in  his  charities  he  knew  no  race 
nor  creed  nor  color. 

Mr.  Farrell  began  such  work  as  a  boy  here  in  his  native  city 
and  from  his  boyhood  days  he  carried  it  on  all  through  his  life. 
While  other  lads  of  his  school  days  devoted  their  free  time  to 
boyhood's  usual  pleasures  young  James  Farrell  would  be  found 
at  such  time  carrying  a  basket  of  provisions  to  a  destitute  family 
or  a  bundle  of  clothing  to  children  suffering  from  the  rigors  of 
winter.  What  he  regarded  as  a  hobby,  but  which  indeed  was 
only  a  part  of  all  his  other  work  in  that  line,  was  making  glad 
the  hearts  of  the  little  orphans  at  Christmas  time  by  gifts  of 
their  own  choosing  and  giving  them  the  treat  of  their  little  lives 
in  the  shape  of  the  best  reserved  seats  when  the  circus  came 
to  town. 
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Will  such  a  man  be  missed  from  out  this  goodly  city? 
Answer,  you  who  have  felt  the  kindly  grasp  of  hand,  who  have 
seen  the  winning  smile,  who  have  heard  the  cheering  words  of 

.lames  C.  Parrel!  in  life.  Answer  you  who  have  gone  to  him  with 
heavy  hearts  and  been  relieved.  Answer  you  who  have  been 
started  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  higher  position  in  life  by 
him.  Answer  you  who  have  been  relieved  in  suffering  and  in 
pain  through  him.  Answer  you  widows,  answer  you  little  father- 
less ones,  and  yet  your  answer  reach  the  Heavenly  Father  in 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  James  C.   Farrell   was  your   friend. 


WRITING  TO  DADDY.  'OVER  THERE" 
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In  Memory  of  James  C.  Farrell 

BY  SISTER  MARY  BERNARD 

To  hearts  that  his  death  makes  lonely 

Let  our  Faith's  sweet  message  ring, 
Let  Hope  with  its  radiance  only 

O'er  their  sorrow  its  soft  light  bring; 
For  with  Charity's  heart  all  glowing 

Must  Faith  and  Hope  ever  be, 
The  voice  and  the  light  ever  flowing 

Will  live  with  the  heart  of  the  three. 

Why  weep  for  the  soul  that  is  taken? 

On  whose  bvow  was  the  seal  of  Faith, 
And  whose  hope  was  still  unshaken 

'Mid  the  darkness  of  death, 
And  whose  charity — All  unnumbered 

His  deeds  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
To  the  thousand  babes  that  slumbered 

In  his  gentle  care  secure. 

The  widow's  and  orphan's  pleading 

Went  up  to  the  Throne  above, 
To  the  Heart  that  on  Calvary  bleeding 

Had  given  Its  life  for  love, 
And  their  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven, 

No  prayer  is  ever  at  loss, 
And  the  answer  in  God's  way  given 

To  him  came  in  form  of  a  cross, 
A  cross  that  was  hard  and  crushing, 

That  came  in  a  chilling  breath, 
And  the  heart  with  its  life-blood  gushing 

Was  stilled  by  its  touch  in  death. 

But  the  cross  only  veiled  the  splendor, 

The  crown  to  a  victor  won, 
For  charity  sweet  and  tender 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  done. 
Oh !  grudge  not  the  laurel  wreathing 

His  brow  for  Eternity, 
Or  the  Master's  words  of  greeting 

"You  did  it  unto  Me." 

Gabriels,  March  8,  1919. 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  C.  FARRELL 


Death  of  James  C.  Farrell 

(From  The  Albany  Times-Union) 

James  C.  Farrell  is  dead  and  in  his  passing  Albany  has  lost 
one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  a  large  circle  of  friends  a  most  genial 
and  affable  companion,  life  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  impulse, 
his  family  the  society  and  love  of  an  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  and  the  world  a  being  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  give 
cheer  and  happiness  to  his  fellow  man.  That  he  had  been  ill  for 
several  weeks  had  been  known  throughout  the  city,  but  it  was 
believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  weather  his  physical  depres- 
sion, which  had  developed  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  and 
would  be  soon  in  possession  of  his  usual  good  health.  It  was  not 
until  yesterday  that  the  fact  that  he  had  undergone  an  operation 
in  a  New  York  City  hospital  and  that  he  was  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion became  known  throughout  the  city,  and  it  caused  grave 
apprehension  an^  intense  regret.  But  there  was  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  able  to  battle  successfully  and  achieve  recovery. 
And  then  this  morning  came  the  sad  news  that  he  had  passed 
away ;  that  he  was  no  more. 

To  know  James  C.  Farrell  was  to  love  him.  He  had  a  per- 
sonality that  drew  friends  to  him  most  readily  and  the  friend- 
ships that  he  formed  were  life-long.  This  faculty  for  making 
and  retaining  friends  showed  itself  to  a  marked  degree  even  dur- 
ing his  boyhood — during  his  school  days.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  men,  always  watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  and  make  others  happy  and  ever  embracing  such  oppor- 
tunity to  the  fullest  degree.  His  charities  were  most  extensive ; 
far  greater  than  any  human  being  shall  ever  know.  He  aided 
and  assisted  others;  but  his  aid  and  assistance  were  unknown  to 
anyone  other  than  the  recipient  of  his  benefaction.  He  pursued 
his  way  in  life  ever  ready  to  relieve  want  and  hunger  and  suffer- 
ing and  many  are  the  men  and  women  and  children  to  whose 
lives  joy  has  been  brought  through  his  munificence. 
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Mr.  Parrel]  was  prominenl  in  the  field  of  journalism,  which 

he  entered  in  early  manhood,  becoming  associated  with  his 
lather,  John  Henry  Farrell,  then  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Press  and  Knickerbocker.    Subsequently  ho  was  associated  with 

his  father,  who  became  owner  of  The  Times-1'nion.  being  busi- 
ness manager  of  this  newspaper.  Later  he  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Argus,  which  position  he  held  for  several  years. 

He  then  was  elected  an  officer  of  the  Helderberg  Cement  Com- 
pany and  continued  as  an  official  in  that  corporation  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

James  C.  Farrell  was  a  splendid  type  of  American  citizen. 

He  was  an  Albanian  who  thoroughly  loved  his  native  city  and 
who  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  services  in  her  behalf.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  institutions  and  aided  them  most  materially 
and  most  munificently.  He  was  foremost  in  every  movement  that 
had  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  Albany  and  the  benefit  of 
its  people.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  war  campaigns,  in- 
cluding the  one  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  sale  of  war  and  thrift 
stamps.  In  innumerable  ways  he  aided  public  enterprises,  lb- 
was  a  man  of  action;  a  man  of  achievement;  a  man  of  beneficial 
service. 

And  death  has  summoned  James  C.  Farrell  from  life.  He 
has  been  called  from  earth  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  He  has 
been  required  to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  earthlv  existence  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  and  hoped  that  he  had  many  years  before 
him.  But  in  his  span  of  existence  he  did  a  marvelous  amount  of 
good,  more  than  is  ordinarily  done  in  many  lifetimes.  His  life 
was  productive  of  a  wealth  of  happiness  to  others;  he  p; 
beyond  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  people.  His 
existence  was  signalized  by  beneficial  achievement.  In  his  death 
a  great  public  loss  has  been  sustained  and  Albany  mourns  at  his 
passing. 

THE  COMFORTS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  feeling  safe 
with  a  person — having  neither  to  weigh  thought  nor  measure 
words,  but  pouring  them  all  right  out  just  as  they  art-,  chaff  and 
grain  together;  certain  that  a  faithful  hand  will  take  and  sift 
them,  keep  what  is  worth  keeping,  and  with  the  breath  of  com- 
fort blow  the  rest  awav. — Selected. 


"The  Poet  of  the  South  Seas." 
n\  CHARLES  mm. in  - 

Courtesy  of  the    Ive  Marin 

HE  majority  of  California's  most  famous  writers  have 
Ix'on,  after  all,  only  adopted  sons  and  daughtei 
the  Golden  West:  Bret  Harte  was  born  in  New 
York,  Mark  Twain  in  Missouri,  Joaquin  Miller  in 
Ohio,  Ina  Coolbrith  in  Illinois;  and  so  it  was  with 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  He  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  7,  1843.  But, 
like  his  lifelong  friend,  Ina  Coolbrith,  who  is  today 
the  sole  remaining  one  of  the  oldtime  group  of  California's 
literary  giants,  Stoddard  went  to  the  the  Pacific  Coast  when  a 
mere  child,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  impressionable 
youth  in  the  country  that  he  was  later  to  glorify  by  his  genius. 
"I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1855,  when  I  was  a  kid."  he  once 
wrote  in  an  impromptu  autobiographical  sketch  (he  was  scarcely 
twelve)  ;  "and  San  Francisco  has  been  my  only  home  ever  since." 
Though  he  wTandered  far,  even  after  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, and  hung  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  many  a  strange  corner 
of  the  world,  San  Francisco  still  remained  his  home — at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  1906.  After  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  horror  of  his  old  home  city.  To  him  it  had  vanished  ; 
and  the  fire-charred  remains  of  it,  and  the  new  city  that  rose 
over  them,  gave  him  "the  shivers,"  as  he  often  put  it.  Invar- 
iably he  fled  back  to  his  sylvan  retreat  by  the  shores  of  moon- 
bayed  Monterey.  It  was  there  he  had  hidden  himself  in  L905, 
when  he  returned  for  the  last  time  to  California.  Feted  by  the 
Bohemian  Club,  and  lionized  and  hailed  by  all  San  Francisco  as 
the  prodigal  returned,  he  broke  away  at  last  from  that  hilarious 
welcome  and  hied  him  back  to  one  of  the  dearest  haunts  of  his 
youth,  Old  Monterey,  where  he  had  chummed  it  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  thirty  years  before. 

The  youthful  days  of  so  shy  and  tender  a  soul  as  Stoddard 
was  were  bound  to  be  full  of  the  tragedy  of  childhood.     "I  was 
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a  lonely  child,"  he  tells  us  in  "A  Troubled  Heart."  "Blessed  with 
brothers  and  a  sister  near  my  own  age ;  nourished  always  in  the 
tenderest  paternal  and  maternal  love ;  surrounded  by  troops  of 
friends,  whose  affection  was  won  without  effort,  and  whose 
sympathy  was  shown  in  a  thousand  pretty,  childish  ways,  I  was 
still  lonely,  and  often  lonei;°st  when  least  alone.  It  was  my 
custom  when  my  heart  was  light  and  my  spirit  gay,  to  steal  apart 
from  my  companions,  and,  throwing  myself  upon  the  lawn,  look 
upon  them  in  their  sports  as  from  a  dim  distance.  Their  joy  was 
to  me  like  a  song,  to  which  I  listened  with  a  kind  of  rapture,  but 
in  which  I  seldom  or  never  joined.  Love,  intense  and  absorbing 
love,  and  love  alone,  was  my  consolation." 

Those  words  reveal  the  quivering,  sensitive  soul  of  one 
chosen  for  the  heights  of  poesy;  and  through  all  his  life  the 
same  wistfulness,  as  of  one  set  apart,  was  characteristic  of  the 
sweet-natured  man,  despite  his  cheery  ways  and  his  droll  wit. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  him  (as  he  pictures  himself  to  us  in  the 
opening  of  his  "South  Sea  Idyls")  a  lad  of  fourteen  sent  back  to 
New  _^rk  to  school  in  1857,  finding  a  hidden  place  for  himself 
in  one  of  the  life-boats  of  the  ship,  and  lying  there  alone  by  the 
hour  weeping,  often,  for  he  knew  not  what.  And,  of  course, 
from  boyhood  he  was  an  ardent  reader.  He  knew  the  Bible 
almost  by  heart ;  throughout  his  writings  the  note  of  Scriptural 
parallelism  is  pleasantly  evident.  How  beautifully  its  chantlike 
measures  sound  through  his  matchless  "Bells  of  San  Gabriel"  ! 

Two  years,  then,  were  spent  in  California,  two  years  at 
school  in  the  East,  and  tnen  once  more  he  returned  to  the  West. 
He  was  a  tan  and  handsome  stripling  by  this  time.  He  secured 
work  in  the  San  Francisco  bookstore  of  T.  C.  Beach — a  haven  of 
delight  for  such  a  book-hungry  lad  as  he — and  he  began  to 
write  poetry  in  earnest.  His  verses  attracted  the  attention  of 
St^rr  King,  California's  foremost  citizen  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War, — the  man  who  saved  California  to  the  Union  in  that  ter- 
rible crisis.  And  that  generous  soul  patted  the  young  poet  on 
the  back,  encouraged  him,  and  told  him  to  go  to  college. 

He  went,  but  he  was  frail ;  and  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  California  during  1863  and  1864  proved  too  much  for  him. 
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Ill  health  prevented  his  graduation.    It  was.  however,  this 

ill  health  that  sent  him  on  the  golden  quest  that  was  destined  to 

color  his  whole  life  and  all  his  writings.      He   went   to  the  South 

Seas  in   1864,  and  discovered,  once  and    for    all    time,    those 

"islands   of   tranquil    delight"    which    he    was   to    immortalize    in 
English   literature,  and  to   which   he   was    to    return     again     and 

again. 

All  this  time  his  literary  genius  had  been  steadily  develop- 
ing. He  had  written  his  first  verses  when  only  thirteen  ("they 
were  accepted  by  the  old  Waverly  Magazine — to  my  horrible 
delight!");  and  he  had  continued  in  boyhood  to  compose.  At 
the  University,  he  says,  "1  fretted  and  studied  and  was  'kept  in' 
for  my  compositions,  which  I  found  were  a  burden  because  they 
had  to  be  written  in  prose."  But  his  first  trip  to  the  South  S 
and  his  success  in  writing  letters  thence,  gave  him  his  first  im- 
petus as  a  prose  writer.  When  he  returned  home  he  felt  that 
he  was  ready  for  a  journalistic  career,  and  forthwith  he  took  it 
up. 

Journalism,  however,  he  soon  found,  could  hardly  pay  him 
bread  and  butter.  His  contributions  to  C.  H.  Webb's  "Alta  Cali- 
fornia" charmed  everybody  and  were  eagerly  published — but 
they  were  not  paid  for;  and  so  it  was  then  with  most  of  his  writ- 
ings. In  a  short  time  things  became  so  desperate  with  the 
bitious  young  fellow  that  he  determined  to  throw  the  whole  thing 
over  and  try  something  else.  He  tried  the  drama — he  became  an 
actor.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Sacramento,  playing  "Arthur  Apsly"  in  "The  Willow 
Copse."  "In  two  months  at  that  theatre,"  Stoddard  tells  us.  "I 
learned  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  in  a  thousand  yea 

His  theatrical  experience  was  a  bitter  one.  He  hated  it. — 
his  native  timidity  was  never  overcome:  he  suffered  agonies.  He 
was  soon  back  at  his  writing;  and  before  the  year  l^oT  had 
passed,  his  first  book  had  appeared.  Its  simple  title  was 
"Poems."  In  my  precious  autograph  copy  of  that  rare  volume 
Stoddard  wrote:  "This  windfall  of  verses  was  gathered  and 
edited  by  Bret  Harte.  I  am  prouder  of  that  fact  than  of  any- 
thing in  the  book." 
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The  year  1867  was  indeed  a  momentous  one  for  Stoddard. 
It  marked  not  only  his  formal  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters, 
but  signalized  also  the  most  serious  step  he  had  ever  taken — his 
happy  entrance  into  the  Church,  an  event  which  not  only 
changed  his  whole  life  interiorly,  but  eventually  altered  the  en- 
tire direction  of  his  energies  by  leading  him  into  the  career  of  a 
teacher,  at  which  so  many  of  his  years  were  spent.  For  two  years 
(1885-188.  j  he  was  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  Indiana ;  and  for  thirteen  years  he  held  the 
same  chair  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at  Washington. 
But  this  is  anticipating. 

The  "Poems"  of  1867,  taken  mostly  from  the  Overland 
Monthly — of  which  Bret  Harte  was  editor,  and  with  whom,  and 
Ina  Coolbrith,  Stoddard  formed  what  was  called  "the  literary 
triumvirate  of  the  day," — won  unexpected  praise  for  the  young 
poet.  The  success  of  the  book  really  set  him  on  his  literary  feet, 
and  eventually  resulted  in  his  making  a  second  journey  to  the 
South  Seas,  whither  he  went  to  write  and  saturate  his  soul  in  the 
tropics.  This  time  he  stayed  two  years  (from  1868  to  1870),  and 
during  this  period  he  did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  career, 
writing  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Century,  Lippincott's,  the 
Galaxy,  the  Overland,  and  others.     His  poem  "Lahaina" — 

Where  the  wave  tumbles, 
Where  the  reef  rumbles, — 

praised  by  Longfellow,  and  by  him  chosen  for  an  anthology  as  a 
representative  poef  of  the  tropics — was  written  on  this  journey. 
Then  in  1872  he  went  once  more  to  the  islands.  And  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  following,  the  literary  world  acclaimed  the 
gathered  fruits  of  those  delightful  wanderings,  in  his  incompa- 
rable book,  "South  Sea  Idyls,"  a  work  which  at  once  gave  Stod- 
dard an  international  reputation.  It  was  published  simultan- 
eously in  Boston  by  the  famous  old  house  of  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  and  in  London  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 

In  1873  Stoddard  went  to  Europe.  His  fame  now  was  such 
that  editors  begged  for  his  writings  at  any  cost ;  and  he  became 
the  special  travelling  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
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icle.  He  spent  five  years  abroad,  not  returning  till  L878.  He 
travelled  Italy  "from  top  to  toe,"  as  he  was  wont  to  Bay,  spend- 
ing much  time  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Capri.  During 
this  time  he  wrote  constantly,  and  wandered  from  one  country 

to  another,  in  the  fashion  of  a  true  pilgrim,  eschewing  the  ways 
of  the  professional  tourist  and  "getting  under  the  skin"  of  all  the 
lands  and  peoples  that  he  visited.  He  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
to  Africa,  then  sailed  to  Palestine  and  made  a  thorough  pilgrim- 
age through  the  Holy  Land.  The  fruits  of  those  busy  years  of 
travel  and  observation  "behind  the  wandering  toe"  were  many 
ami  rich.  His  charming  personality,  his  handsome  face  and 
naturally  distinguished  manner,  won  him  entree  into  the  hearts 
of  all.  As  if  by  magic,  doors  were  opened  for  him  that  were 
closed  to  all  other  travellers.  His  smile,  his  musical  voice,  his 
sensitive  nature,  ever  quick  to  comprehend,  were  golden  keys  to 
many  a  hidden  mystery  of  those  far  and  ancient  lands.  His  pub- 
lished letters  during  these  years  were  copied  all  over  this  country, 
and  made  his  name  a  household  word,  in  America.  "Mash  all  ah; 
A  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  "A  Cruise  under  the  Crescent,"  were 
the  choice  results  of  these  travels. 

Returning  to  America,  Stoddard  spent  about  two  years  at 
home,  and  then,  in  1881,  made  his  final  visit  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  He  remained  there  till  1884,  revelling  in  the  life  of  the 
tropics  into  which  he  so  gracefully  and  joyously  fitted,  and  gath- 
ering new  material  for  future  writing.  That  he  gleaned  fruit- 
fully in  those  strange  and  enchanting  lands  was  proven  by  his 
successful  "Lepers  of  Molokai,"  published  in  1885,  and  later  by 
his  "Island  of  Tranquil  Delight,"  which  ran  into  three  editions. 

The  next  epoch  of  Stoddard's  life  embraces  his  car 
teacher.  For  fifteen  years  he  held  the  chair  of  English  literature 
in  two  of  the  Catholic  Universities  of  this  country — Notre  Dame, 
and  nie  Catholic  University  of  America;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  visit  to  Europe  in  1887-8,  he  took  no  rest  from  his  arduous 
labors.  The  work  was  not  always  congenial.  It  was  hard  for  a 
man  of  Stoddard's  temperament — and  one  who  had  all  his  life 
revelled  in  the  freedom  of  a  gypsy,  as  it  were  —to  tie  himself 
down  to  the  formalities  and  restraints  of  the  lecture  hall.     But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  were  characteristics  of  Stoddard  that 
made  him  particularly  successful  as  a  teacher.  He  loved  !>(> 
he  understood  them;  he  was  one  of  them.  He  never  mew  up:  he 
was  at  heart  a  Peter  Pan.  His  influence  on  the  scores,  even  hun- 
dreds, of  young  men  who  came  under  his  tutelage  was  gentle 
and  far-reaching.  He  taught  them  more  than  literature:  he 
taught  them  the  language  of  the  heart. 

So  it  is  today  that  among  many  of  the  foremost  literary  men 
of  the  country  the  memory  of  "Dad"  Stoddard  is  affectionately 
cherished  as  would  be  that  of  a  dear  chum  of  college  days.  His 
sweetness  of  nature,  his  gentle  kindness,  made  his  "boys"  his  de- 
voted slaves.  His  helpful  criticism  was  ever  at  their  service.  In 
the  generosity  of  his  spirit  he  gave,  gave,  gave, — he  was  forever 
rewriting  theses,  polishing  off  sermons,  touching  up  poems. 
smoothing  over  essays  or  stories  for  the  flock  of  friends  and  dev- 
otees that  gathered  around  him.  Practically  all  the  great  men 
and  women  of  his  day  were  his  friends  and  admirers;  yet  he 
remained  always  the  unspoiled  child,  with  time  and  love  for 
everyone,  no  matter  how  poor  or  obscure,  who  came  to  him  for 
guidance.  He  freely  spent  himself  for  all,  and  asked  only  love 
in  return.  And  even  when  he  criticised,  he  did  it  with  the  most 
winning  grace;  and  always  there  was  his  droll  wit  and  his  slow, 
sweet  smile:  "You  can't  swallow  the  ocean  in  one  gulp."  he 
slyly  laughed  up  at  me  one  day  as  his  fat  old  purple-blooded  pen 
slashed  through  a  "sea  poem"  I  had  submitted  to  him.  He  made 
his  victims  happy  even  while  he  was  decapitating  them! 

Truthfully  has  it  been  said  that  no  man  of  his  day  enjoyed 
a  wider  friendship  among  the  world's  great  literary  folk  than 
Stoddard.  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller  were  his 
intimates.  He  knew  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  George  Eliot, 
Charles  Kingsley,  Stevenson — the  list  grows  interminable.  For 
Stevenson  he  had  a  most  tender  attachment,  dating  from  the 
days  when  they  shared  starvation  together  in  old  Monterey  a 
on  Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco. —  that  eyrie  of  the  crags  tl 
Stevenson  describes  in  "The  Wrecker"  and  that  is  also  the  open- 
ing scene  of  Stoddard's  "For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company." 
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The  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  Stoddard  during  his 
arduous  teaching  years  was  tremendous.  His  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  carefully  written  out,  would  have  easily  made  two 
or  three  handsome  volumes.  And  what  treasures  they  would  be 
today, — the  story  of  our  literature  told  in  the  crystal  and  golden 
language  of  Stoddard!  But,  alas!  when  he  was  done  with  his 
teaching,  he  destroyed  those  precious  manuscripts, — a  "bloody 
deed,"  I  told  him  many  a  time,  that  I  could  never  quite  forgive. 
"Why,  why  did  you  do  it?"— "The  world  didn't  need  that  stuff," 
was  his  answer.  "Many  another  man  has  told  the  story  of  Eng- 
lish literature  far  better  than  I  could." 

During  tLese  years  of  teaching,  new  books  continued  to 
come  steadily  from  Stoddard's  pen.  In  1885,  his  famous  "Lepers 
of  Molokai,"  which  has  seen  many  editions,  was  published  by 
The  Ave  Maria;  and  in  the  same  year,  A  Troubled  Heart."  In 
1894  came  "Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Latitudes";  in  1896,  "The 
Wonder-Worker  of  Padua,"  a  charming  life  of  the  beloved  Fran- 
ciscan friar  for  whom  Stoddard  had  the  most  fervent  devotion. 
"A  Cruise  under  the  Crescent"  (already  mentioned)  appeared 
in  1898  ;  and  in  1899,  "Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Alaska."  In 
1902  he  again  took  up  his  California  pen  and  gave  us  "In  the 
Footprints  of  the  Padres,"  one  of  his  most  successful  books:  a 
third  edition  has  been  published  since  his  death.  In  1903  came 
"Exits  and  Entrances,"  a  work  which,  with  his  "South  Sea  Idyls" 
and  "Mashallah,"  ranks  as  his  best.  I  do  not  think  we  have  in  all 
our  literature  a  more  charming  or  more  valuable  work  of  literary 
reminiscences  than  "Exits  and  Entrances,"  with  its  first-hand  pic- 
tures (all  done  in  mellow  tones  and  golden  tints)  of  the  London 
of  Dickens;  of  the  England  of  Shakespeare;  of  memorable  hours 
spent  with  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Kingsley;  of  recollections 
of  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  others.  It  is  in  this  book  we 
find  the  inimitable  "Shottery  Tryst,"  and  that  wistful  sketch  of 
the  clock-tinker  of  Bloomsbury,  "Old  Pendulum." 

The  same  year  (1903)  saw  the  publication  of  Stoddard's 
only  attempt  at  the  novel,  "For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company,"  a 
book  that  is  really  an  autobiography.  ("How  I  did  give  myself 
away  in  that  story!"  he  once  said  laughingly  to  me.     "That  is 
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Stoddard  stark-naked!")      For  this  book  wo  have  really  to  thank 

his  friend,  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  admired  it  bo  much  that  he  in- 
duced Stoddard  to  print  it, — though  Stoddard  had  hold  it  back 
for  ton  years  and  more.  It  was  Kipling,  too,  who  christened  the 
story.  To  those  who  have  the  "key"  to  this  tale  it  is  a  revelation  ; 
for  nearly  every  character  in  it  is  some  famous  Californian  in  the 
disguise  of  a  fictitious  name. 

Finally,  in  1908,  Stoddard's  most  prolific  year,  so  far  as  pub- 
lication went,  "Father  Damien,"  a  sketch,  was  published;  and  in 
1904,  "The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights."  This  delicious  return 
to  his  first  love  of  the  Golden  Tropics  was  Stoddard's  last  book; 
although  during  the  next  few  years,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  he 
turned  out  a  great  amount  of  writing,  and  was  not  only  making 
ready  to  publish  new  volumes,  but  also  was  carefully  collecting 
his  poems.  Besides  verse  and  many  short  articles,  these  years 
saw  a  fine  series  of  papers  in  the  National  Magazine  of  Boston; 
and  a  history  of  the  Missions  of  California,  in  the  Sunset  Maga- 
zine,— a  history  which,  however,  was  never  finished;  and  also  a 
French  edition  of  "The  Idyls."  In  France  Stoddard  was  called 
"the  American  Pierre  Loti."  Three  volumes  that  Stoddard 
planned  during  those  years — he  himself  told  me  the  titles — 
were:  "The  Friends  of  My  Youth,"  "Under  Italian  Skies,'"  and 
"The  Dream  Lady," — all  to  be  made  from  his  collected  writings 
in  the  magazines,  especially  The  Ave  Maria.  It  is  doubtful  now 
if  these  books  will  ever  see  the  light.  The  last  of  all  his  books,  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  "The  Lepers  of  Molokai,"  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1908,  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Although  Stoddard  published  but  one  volume  of  verse  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  he  never  ceased  writing  poetry;  and.  as  I  have 
said,  he  made  a  careful  collection  of  it,  which  is  some  day,  let  us 
hope,  to  be  brought  out  by  Miss  Coolbrith,  his  closest  friend  and 
literary  executor.  His  last  verses,  found  by  Miss  Coolbrith  and 
myself  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  after  his  death,  were  a  few 
pathetic  and  prophetic  lines  of  prayer  for  sleep  and  rest.  that. 
like  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  proved  to  be  the  poet's  final 
utterance. 
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In  that  little  impromptu  autobiography  that  Stoddard  wrote, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  poet  concluded  thus:  "I  am 
a  Catholic,  and  may  end  my  clays  in  some  Italian  monastery — 
unless  my  days  end  themselves  before  I  get  there."  He  had 
always  a  great  love  for  the  followers  of  St.  Francis.  During  a 
visit  to  Italy,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  one  of  the  quiet  retreats 
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of  the  Order.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Franciscan  himself,  being  a 
member  of  that  famous  Third  Order  which  the  Seraph  of  Assisi 
founded  for  people  in  the  world ;  his  most  striking  portrait  was 
that  painted  in  Munich  in  1875  by  Joseph  Strong,  showing  him 
in  his  brown  Franciscan  habit.  And  though  it  was  his  desire  at 
the  end  to  find  his  last  couch  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  Santa 
Barbara,  his  dream  was  not  to  be  realized.     In  the  old  town  of 
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Monterey  thai  he  had  always  loved,  his  days,  alas!  "ended 
themselves/'  all  unexpectedly,  on  Friday  evening,  April  23,  L909, 
after  but  a  few  days'  slight  illness.     With  a  tile  from  Serra'a 

beloved  Mission  Carmelo  placed  under  his  head  for  his  lasl 
earthly    pillow,    he    was     buried     in     San     Carlos     Cemetery,     al 

Monterey;  and  there  he  lies,  his  grave,  marked  with  a  little 
marble  stone,  almost   forgotten  today,  and  known  to  very  tew. 

To  one  who  understood  the  strange  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment of  Charles  Wan-en  Stoddard,  the  amount  and  variety  of 
his  published  work  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing.  Twelve 
volumes  of  the  choicest  writings  are  to  his  credit,  and  a  dozen 
more  of  uncollected  writings.  He  was  one  of  those  who  suffi 
in  all  that  he  did.  It  was  not  as  easy  lor  him  to  write  as  one, 
reading  the  lucent  flow  of  his  cadenced  language,  might  imagine. 
"Some  folks  call  me  lazy!"  he  exclaimed  once  to  me.  "If  they 
only  might  see  the  tons  of  stuff  I  have  written  and  never  pub- 
lished!" He  was  a  stylist  par  excellence,  and  no  more  sensitive 
master  of  perfect  prose  has  ever  written  in  the  English  tongue 
than  he  who  penned  "A  Shotteiy  Tryst"  or  "The  Nautilus." 
Stoddard  wrote  English  prose  "with  the  godlike  gesture,"  yet  his 
fine  ear  never  would  permit  him  to  fall  into  mere  metrical  phras- 
ing. As  in  his  wistful  personality  his  wit  was  ever  a  saving  salt. 
so  in  his  writing  that  same  grace  of  unsuspected  humor  (mus- 
tang humor"  William  Dean  Howells  calls  it  in  his  introduction 
to  6outh  Sea  Idyls," — "mustang,"  no  doubt,  because  it  never 
went  in  harness,  and  invariably  kicked  up  its  flashing  heels  with- 
out a  warning), — so  in  his  writing  his  humor  always  saxes  the 
page,  when  sighing  sea  and  perfumed  gale,  when  tropic  palm 
and  dusky  love,  begin  to  make  the  brain  humid  with  their  lan- 
guorous beauty. 

Stoddard  was  a  shy  spirit  born  for  another  planet,  and.  by 
some  gigantic  miscarriage  of  the  machinery  of  the  stars,  thrust 
upon  this  rough  and  alien  earth.  But  he  brought  with  him.  from 
that  undiscovered  bourne  of  his,  a  sweetness  and  a  gentli 
that  made  him  all  human.  (Jack  London  in  his  Alaskan  lingo 
called  him  "The  Love  Man.")  He  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
love  was  the  touchstone  of  his  life.     Long  years  ago.  when  he  was 
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wandering  in  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Seas,  even  the  native 
savages  would  run  to  him  with  love  and  greeting.  The  world 
seemed  to  open  ts  arms  to  him  wherever  he  might  go. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  a  horrible  pagan!"  he  would  laugh;  yet  his 
pure  frankness,  the  innocence  and  honesty  with  which  he  spoke 
and  wrote,  disarmed  all  criticism.  There  was  absolutely  not  a 
drop  of  prudery  in  his  whole  make-up.  Beauty  and  purity  were 
one  to  him.  Mark  Twain  declares  in  his  Autobiography  that 
Stoddard  was  not  only  "refined,  sensitive,  charming,  gentle,  gen- 
erous, honest  himself  and  unsuspicious  of  other  people's  hon- 
esty," but  "the  purest  male  I  have  known,  in  mind  and  speech. 
An  indelicate  story,"  Twain  adds,  "was  a  sharp  distress  to  Stod- 
dard." 

The  prismatic  nature  of  the  beloved  Stoddard  is  revealed  in 
a  thousand  lovely  lights  in  his  prose  and  his  poetry.  "Every- 
thing I  have  written  is  autobiographical,"  he  said  to  me  once, 
when  I  begged  him  to  go  to  work  on  a  volume  of  memoirs.  His 
books,  though  they  be  about  everything  else  in  the  world  but 
himself,  still  tell  his  own  story  as  no  one  else  can  tell  it.  For  the 
biographer,  then,  alter  he  has  set  down  this  brief  running  account 
of  the  poet's  life,  there  remains  but  this — to  speak  his  word  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  hero,  and  be  done.  But  to  pay  that 
tribute  is  to  open  one's  heart  to  the  world,  as  Stoddard  opened 
his,  ireely  and  with  the  abandon  of  perfect  affection,  to  all  who 
loved  him.  My  tribute  I  can  utter  best  in  the  simple  words,  "I 
loved  him.  I  can  never  forget  him."  And  to  those  words  let  me 
b~t  add  the  poet's  own  plea,  taken  from  his  little  book,  "A 
Troubled  Heart."  "You  who  have  read  these  pages,"  he  cries 
out, — "these  pages  written  from  the  heart,  after  much  sorrow 
and  long  suffering,  though  I  be  still  with  you  in  the  flesh,  or  this 
poor  body  be  gathered  to  its  long  home, — you  whose  eyes  are 
now  fixed  upon  this  line,  I  beseech  you  pray  for  me!" 

&  &  & 
THE  WORSE  THE  BETTER 

Grocer — I  can't  guarantee  those  60-cent  eggs,  madam. 
Customer — No  matter;  I  want  'em  for  when  the  neighbors 
come  borrowing. 


A  Break  Into  the  Social  Game 

\\\    I  .   ft  >\\  III.  Waynesboro,  Vm. 


URAL  Retreat  was  far  removed  from  railroads,  from 
any  but  the  most  unpretentious  of  schools,  and  from 
ambition  as  ordinarily  accepted.  Its  soil  was  good, 
its  inhabitants  industrious,  its  barns  and  cellars 
ample.  What  was  raised  went  into  them  to  come 
out  again  generously  upon  the  tables.  There  was 
little  outside  marketing,  and  consequently  little 
money.  But  there  was  little  need  for  any.  The 
farms  produced  plain  food  in  abundance,  and  that  suited  the 
hearty  appetites  of  the  owners.  The  Rural  Retreat  family  that 
did  not  number  at  least  ten  members,  and  consume  twice  that 
number  of  barrels  of  pork  and  twenty  times  that  number  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  during  a  year,  was  an  exception.  In  girth 
they  were  a  large  people,  in  contentment  a  circumscribed  one, 
in  clannishness  a  strong  one.  In  brief,  Rural  Retreat  to  itself  was 
the  world  ;  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was  unknown. 

The  people  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  vote.  The  major- 
ity did  not  even  think  of  going  to  the  polls.  The  sun  rose  and 
set.  The  harvests  were  good.  What  mattered  it  who  ruled,  so 
long  as  the  ruling  did  not  tamper  with  their  well-filled  pork 
barrels  and  potato  bins? 

But  one  day  a  disturbing  influence  drifted  down  upon  this 
bucolic  paradise,  a  politician  who  had  been  in  office  and  was  out. 
a  man  whose  uneasy  brain  was  sinuous  for  possibilities.  And  in 
Rural  Retreat  he  believed  that  he  recognized  his  Utopia.  He 
noted  the  groaning  storehouses,  and  smiled  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  mustache.  Rural  Retreat  was  an  extensive  community,  and 
growing;  it  was  like  a  great  herd  of  grazing  cattle  whose  sleek 
bodies  were  being  crowded  against  the  enclosing  boundaries.  A 
little  while,  and  some  of  them  would  be  pushed  over  into  the 
bustle  of  the  outside  fields,  and  then  there  would  be  a  clashing 
of  horns,  and  an  awakening. 
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But  the  time  was  not  quite  yet,  and  the  politician  went  to 
work  confidently,  though  warily.  He  said  a  word  to  this  man, 
and  a  word  to  that;  he  went  to  huskings  and  quiltings,  and  took 
dinner  at  one  house  and  supper  at  another  and  remained  over 
night  at  a  third ;  he  popped  corn  with  the  young  ladies,  and 
drank  cider  with  the  young  men.  Another  than  he  would  have 
been  discouraged,  for  the  men  listened  and  nodded,  and  dropped 
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asleep ;  and  the  women  turned  the  conversation  to  chickens  and 
preserves.  But  in  course  of  time  there  were  indications  of  the 
leaven  working.  Two  men  would  stop  and  talk  of  their  crops, 
of  their  cattle,  of  the  weather;  and  then,  before  parting,  would 
speak  casually  of  the  coming  election.  Later,  the  two  became 
groups,  and  the  groups  grew  larger;  and  frequently  now  the  talk 
of  election  and  candidates  preceded  that  of  crops  and  cattle  and 
weather.     And  then  one  day  there  was  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting, 
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at  which  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Rural  Retreat,  oi  mature 
age,  were  requested  to  be  present. 

During  these  weeks  of  dough  kneading  the  politician  had 

grown  fat  upon  the  hospitable  pork  and  potatoes,  and    his   hands 

were  Bofl  and  smooth  from  excessive  rubbing.  At  the  mass  meet- 
ing he  was  upon  a  raised  platform,  from  which  he  made  the 
brilliant  speech  of  Ins  life,  exhorting  them  to  patriotism,  to  a 
recognition  of  their  duties  and  privileges,  and  leading  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  selection  and  election  of  a  candidate.  He  explained 
minutely  how  it  should  be  done,  what  a  great  privilege  it  was  to 
them  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  how  glad  he  was  to  be  there  to  assist 
and  advise  them  in  every  way  he  could.  He  knew  all  about 
Washington  and  its  ways,  and  it  was  highly  probable  that  with 
his  influence  he  could  engineer  some  bill  through  Congress  that 
would  redound  to  the  everlasting  glory  and  wealth  of  Rural 
Retreat  collectively,  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  its  inhabitants 
individually. 

Then  he  sat  down,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  his  hands 
patting  each  other  in  congratulation.  On  all  sides  he  could  look 
into  open  mouths  and  into  wide,  unwinking,  bucolic  eyes.  There 
was  no  throwing  up  of  hats  and  hurrahing,  no  clapping  even  ;  but 
here  and  there  he  could  see  the  slow  nodding  of  a  head,  or  the 
turning  of  one  pair  of  eyes  to  intercept  the  gaze  of  another  pair. 
And  he  understood.  He  had  been  long  enough  in  Rural  Retreat 
to  know  that  this  was  approval,  in  the  absolute. 

Several  minutes  passed,  then  a  farmer  rose  slowly  from  the 
stone  on  which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"Neighbors,"  he  began,  "I  guess  our  friend  up  on  the  plat- 
form is  'bout  right.  All  of  us  have  been  thinkin'  jest  this  way, 
but  we  didn't  see  no  hurry.  Mebbe  we've  been  backward  'bout 
our  rights,  like  Mr.  Ratcher  says.  T  any  rate,  we  do  need  our 
interest  fixed  over  to  Washin'ton.  Rural  Retreat  has  sprung  up 
in  our  lifetime,  but  'twon't  be  long  'fore  the  whole  world  will  be 
p'intin'  this  way,  an'  we  don't  want  to  lose  a  thing  that's  comin' 
to  us.  Over  to  Washin'ton  is  thieves  an'  robbers,  an'  if  we  don't 
keep  a  man  standin'  there  to  grab  our  sheer,  we  don't  get  it. 
Now  I  move,"  allowing  his  gaze  to  pass  slowly  over  the   :. 
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"that  we  send  Stutely  Peters  to  look  out  for  our  sheer.  Stutely's 
forty  years  old  an'  steady,  an'  he  don't  use  tobacco  nor  drink  nor 
do  any  work  on  Sunday.  An'  he  ain't  married.  Washin'ton's 
a  city,  an'  no  place  for  a  passle  o'  children.  Any  'jection  to 
Stute?" 


THE  FALLS  IN  SPRING 
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There  was  no  dissenting  voice,  and  the  farmer  turned  to  a 

big,  round-faced  man  near  him. 

"It's  all  right,  Stute,"  he  said  calmly.  "You  may  as  well  go 
home  an'  be  gettin'  ready.     Your  brother  Kben  can  run  the  farm 

all  right ;  an'  up  to  Washin'ton  you'll  be  draw  in'  wages  right 
along,  you  know.  If  you're  savin',  I  guess  mabbe  you  can  lay 
up  considerable.    Now — " 

"Hold  on,"  came  a  sharp  voice  from  the  platform.  "This 
isn't  any  election.     It  isn't  regular,  and — " 

"Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right,"  drawled  the  farmer,  placidly, 
'it's  the  people  who  vote  candidates  in,  an'  when  they  say  it'-< 
did,  it's  did.  'T  any  rate,  that's  the  way  to  Rural  Retreat.  We 
can  go  over  it  ag'in,  I  s'pose,  an'  put  on  frills  an'  collars;  but 
't won't  make  a  mite  of  difference.  Stute's  voted  to  go  over  to 
YVashin'ton,  an'  heil  go.  An'  now,  Mr.  Ratcher,"  his  voice  warm- 
a  little,  "we'll  fix  things  up  for  you.  Here  to  Rural  Retreat  we 
don't  forget  what's  been  done  for  us,  an'  you've  acted  like  <>n<- 
of  our  own  folks  right  along.  Neigbors,"  raising  his  voice,  "you 
know  what  Mr.  Ratcher  here's  been  doin'  for  us.  Now  I  move 
we  iect  him  to  write  letters — " 

"Be  secertary,"  piped  a  giggling  voice  from  a  group  of  boys 
who  had  wormed  their  way  to  the  front. 

"That's  it.  Thanky,  bub — to  be  secertary  for  Stute.  Big 
folks  over  to  Washin'ton  always  have  secertaries.  an'  everybody 
knows  Stute's  fingers  couldn't  hold  nothin'  smaller'n  a  plow 
handle.  'Sides,  Mr.  Ratcher  understands  Washin'ton  an'  its 
ways,  an'  Stute  ain't  never  seen  more'n  ten  houses  to  Then 

there'll  be  invites,  printed  on  paper— folks  have'em  to  Washin'- 
ton, an'  you  know  as  well's  me  that  Stute  would  be  scared  t,> 
death  of  one.  Mr.  Ratcher  would  be  handy  'bout  gettin'  him 
settled,  an'  steerin'  him  through  the  invites,  as  well  as  writin' 
his  letters;  an'  it'll  be  a  good  steady  job  for  Mr.  Ratcher.  Nov. 
if  there's  any  Ejection,  say  so;  if  not,  forever  arter  hold  your 
peace." 

He  waited  a  few  moments,  his  gaze  roving  over  tin-  stolid 
faces,  then  turned  to  the  platform. 
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"It's  a  vote,  Mr.  Ratcher,"  he  announced,  "an'  you're  'lected. 
Now  mind  an'  use  all  that  influence  you  spoke  of  for  Rural 
Retreat.  Mebbe  if  you  an'  Stute  bear  down  hard  you  can  get 
the  whole  gov'nment  moved  over  here.  From  what  I've  heered, 
the  soil  of  Rural  Retreat  is  a  mighty  sight  better'n  't  is  to  Wash- 
in'ton.     Now  we'll  all  'journ  to  my  house  for  some  cider." 

At  the  first  mention  of  Stute,  Mr.  Ratcher  had  half-risen  to 
his  feet,  amazed,  angry.  Then,  as  though  realizing  his  own  im- 
potence, he  had  dropped  sullenly  back  into  his  chair.  After  all 
his  scheming  and  work,  to  be  ignored  in  this  manner!  It  was 
outrageous — humiliating. 

But  as  the  speaker  went  on  he  realized  with  sudden  disgust 
that  the  possibility  of  his  being  a  candidate  had  not  even 
occurred  to  the  farmer.  Why  had  he  not  been  more  explicit? 
Why  had  not  he  hurled  his  name  pointblank  at  them  from  the 
platform?  That  was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  their  thick  skulls. 
However,  he  was  a  politician,  and  a  politician  does  not  confine 
himself  to  a  single  issue.  If  he  could  not  go  to  Washington  as  a 
chief,  he  could  go  as  a  chief's  secretary.  That  would  be  better 
than  not  going  at  all.  Besides,  in  this  case,  the  chief  would  be  a 
bit  of  putty  in  his  hands,  to  be  worked  into  whatsoever  shape  he 
chose.     Perhaps,  all  things  considered — 

He  rose  suavely. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  expression  of  your  confi- 
dence in  me,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "I  came  a 
stranger  among  you,  and  you  took  me  into  the  sanctuary  of  your 
homes — into  your  bosoms,  as  it  were.  Surely  I  could  do  no  less 
than  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  great  influence  in  Washington. 
I  accept  the  trust  in  the  same  spirit  it  is  given,  and  will  take 
charge  of  Mr.  Peters  and  manage  his  affairs  just  as  though  I 
were  managing  them  for  myself.  And,  gentlemen,  in  case  Mr. 
Peters  should — er — find  life  in  Washington  too  arduous,  or  the 
climate  too  enervating,  as  sometimes  happens  with  country 
gentlemen,  I  shall  devote  my  ability  to  filling  up  the  gap  and 
sustaining  the  interests  of  Rural  Retreat  in  high  quarters.  Life  is 
sweetest  here  in  your  rural  paradise ;  but  for  what  you  have  been 
to  me  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  hardships  of  a  callous  city,  nor 
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even  from  assuming  the  difficult  position  of  Mr.  Peters,  in  case 

he  should  find  it  too  hard.     You  may  command  me  in  all  thil 

Again  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed,  smiled,  and 

stopped  lightly  from  the  platform,  pleased  with  himself  ami  with 
the  approval  of  the  open  mouths. 

Another  month  found  them  in  Washington.     Stutely  Peters 

was  for  seeking  out  a  boarding  place  at  four  or  five  dollars  a 
week,  but  his  secretary  held  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  such  a 
thought.  Not  even  a  hotel  at  that  a  day  would  do  at  all,  he 
declared.  They  must  have  a  house  in  a  good  locality,  with  plenty 
of  servants,  so  they  could  receive  properly.  That  was  what 
Washington  demanded.  And  Stutely  Peters,  after  a  feeble 
protest,  yielded.  His  secretary  understood  these  things,  and  he 
did  not;  and  the  last  admonition  of  his  constituents  at  home  had 
been  to  "do  the  thing  up  right."  He  must  not  disgrace  Rural 
Retreat. 

"Ami  there  is  another  thing,"  the  secretary  wont  on 
calmly;  "you  must  have  a  housekeeper — not  a  common  one,  but 
a  lady  who  can  act  as  mistress  of  the  house  and  receive  guests. 
You  will  have  invitations,  and  must  give  them;  and  there  will 
be  days  when  you  must  keep  open  house  for  the  multitudes  who 
throng  to  see  great  men.  I  have  a  second  or  third  cousin  here 
somewhere,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  society.  She  will  be 
just  the  person  you  need.  She  has  three  daughters,  perhaps 
four,  who  will  be  invaluable  in  looking  after  the  music  and  floral 
decorations  and  table  service,  and  to  help  receive.  Of  course, 
at  special  functions,  such  as  a  general  invitation  to  the  foreign 
legations  and  diplomatic  corps,  or  for  the  President  and  his  wife 
to  dine  with  you,  there  should  be  more  ladies  to  help  receive. 
But  usually  you  can  obtain  such  additional  assistance  from  the 
society  people  themselves.  Shall  I  ask  my  cousin  and  family  to 
come  here  and  live?" 

Stutely  Peters  had  lost  his  usual  ruddy  color  and  was  gasp- 
ing. 

"Shall  I  have  to  ask  the — the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  me?"  he  stammered. 
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"Of  course,"  without  the  slightest  twitch  of  a  muscle.  "Do 
you  want  my  cousin?" 

"Y-e-s — I — guess  so,"  helplessly;  "anything  you  think 
best." 


BUT  YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  HIM  DRINK 


At  first  the  magnificence  of  his  salary  had  seemed  the  cer- 
tainty of  adding  a  goodly  fortune  to  the  goodly  fortune  he 
already  possessed  at  Rural  Retreat.  But  that  idea  was  slipping 
away.  It  was  like  bailing  money  out  of. a  barrel  with  a  bucket; 
but  Mr.  Ratcher  said  it  was  all  necessary,  and  Mr.  Ratcher 
understood   Washington   and   its   ways.      His   own   people   had 
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advised  him  to  follow  the  secretary's  counsel,  and  he  would  do 
so,  though  it  took  all  his  private  fortune  in  addition  to  his 
salary.     He  could  not  disgrace  Rural  Retreat. 

To  his  cousin,  Mr,  Ratcher  was  more  confidential. 

"You  sec,  it's  just  this  \\  ay,  Adelaide/1  he  said  thought  fully ; 
"if  Stute  loses  heart  and  drops  out,  I'm  pretty  sure  to  drop  in. 
and  you  know  what  that  means  to  me.  Don't  stint  in  the  way 
of  entertaining.  Have  everything  of  the  best,  and  plenty  of  it; 
and  have  the  girls  understand  that  they  are  to  assist  you  in 
every  way  possible.  Girls  like  to  have  the  spending  of  money. 
I  suppose  I  might  offer  a  diamond  ring  to  the  one  who  runs  up 
the  largest  account.  Stute  hasn't  been  used  to  spending  much, 
and  he'll  soon  get  frightened  off  or  broke.  It  really  doesn't 
matter  much  which.  The  great  thing — the  only  thing,  indeed  — 
is  for  you  and  the  girls  to  make  his  money  fly.  That's  the  work 
I've  laid  out  for  you.     Now  do  your  best." 

And    apparently   they    did.      The    very    day    alter   she    \ 
established  in  the  house,  the  cousin  went  to  Stutely  Peters. 

The  house  will  have  to  be  refurnished,"  she  said  calmly. 
"The  things  are  getting  old-fashioned." 

He  stared  at  her  incredulously. 

"Why,  it's  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,"  he  expostulated; 
"and  I  ain't  noticed  ii  scratch  anywhere." 

"It's  getting  old-fashioned."  she  repeated  patiently;  "not 
enough  to  make  it  valuable,  but  to  make  it  impossible.  Shall  1 
give  the  order,  or  will  you?" 

"But—" 

"Very  well,"  coldly.     "It  is  immaterial.     But   I  under- 
from  Mr.  Ratcher  that  you  wished  to  do  the  proper  thing.    Rural 
Retreat,  I  believe,  is — er —  rather  remote,  ami  naturally  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to — " 

"Rural  Retreat  is  always  ready  to  do  its  share,  and  a  little 
more,"  Stutely  said  Mushing  under  the  insinuation.  "The  house 
seems  all  right,  and  pretty  grand  to  me:  but  you  know  best. 
You  may  give  the  order." 

The  next  dav  Kate,  the  oldest  daughter,  came  to  him. 
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"We  must  have  a  new  piano  in  the  music  room,"  she  began, 
"and  new  decorations.  The  piano  we  have  has  been  in  the  house 
over  a  year.  One  of  the  old  servants  told  me  so.  And  the 
decorations  are  simply  hideous." 

"Ain't  the  piano  in  tune?"  mildly. 

"Tune?"  elevating  her  eyebrows.  "I  suppose  so.  I  haven't 
tried  it  to  see.  But  something  more  than  tune  is  needed.  If 
I'm  to  have  charge  of  the  music  I  must  have  carte  blanche.  Mr. 
Ratcher — " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  patiently.  "Go  ahead  and  get  the 
carte  blanche  and  everything  that's  needed." 

During  the  week  he  was  visited  by  Maud,  the  second 
daughter,  with  a  long  list  of  silver  and  china  needed  for  the 
table  service,  and  from  Cora,  the  third,  with  an  equally  long 
list  of  costly  pictures  and  bric-a-brac.  To  both,  after  a  few 
comments,  he  yielded. 

But  after  Cora's  departure  he  took  paper  and  pencil  and 
made  and  added  up  long  columns  of  figures.  He  worked  slowly 
and  laboriously,  but  at  last  pushed  back  the  paper  with  a  low 
whistle,  which  ended  in  a  chuckle. 

"Been  here  two  weeks  yesterday,"  he  said  aloud,  "and 
plowed  in  more'n  a  year's  wages  already.  Well,  they  said  for 
me  to  do  the  thing  up  right,  and  I'm  going  to.  But  it's  the  big- 
gest circus  I  ever  seen  yet.  Lucky  I've  got  a  pretty  good  grist 
of  money  down  to  Rural  Retreat.  Let's  see,  all  the  gals  have 
been  to  me  except  the  pretty  little  one  they  call  Anna.  Her 
ma  said  she  was  to  run  the  flower  show,  I  b'lieve.  Guess  she 
won't  stand  off  long." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  words  there  was  a  light  step  outside, 
and  a  tap  upon  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  called,  grinning  a  little  as  the  door  opened 
and  disclosed  the  pretty,  girlish  figure  of  Anna  upon  the 
threshold.     "I  was  expecting  ye." 

"Expecting  me,"  in  surprise.     "Why?" 

"Oh,  just  sort  of  notioned  ye'd  be  round.  'Bout  flowers, 
ain't  it?" 
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"Yes,"  looking  at  him  suspiciously.  "But  how  came  you 
to  guess?" 

"Just  happened  to,  mebbe.     Bui  conn1  take  a  chair.    Now," 

as  she  sal  down,  still  watching  him  curiously,  "what  is  it  you'd 
like,  a  new  conservater,  or  a  wagon  load  o'  them  orchid  flowers, 

or  hot  country  plants  in  tubs  and  things?" 

"Neither,"  promptly.  "I  want  to  know  which  flower  you 
like  best,  violet  or  daisy.     You  see,  the  gardner  has  a  splendid 

lot  of  both  in  his  cold  frames,  some  in  pots  and  some  for  cut 
flowers.  I  want  to  use  one  for  the  dinner  table,  and  would  like 
the  one  you  prefei ." 

"And  you  don't   want  me  to  buy  anything?" 

"No,  indeed!  Not  when  we  have  plenty  of  nice  things  of 
our  own.      It   would   be  sheer  waste  of  money." 

"But  that's  what  I  thought  folks  here — no,  I  don't  quite 
mean  that,"  apologetically.  "But  I  think  just  like  you  do.  Now 
both  ol'  those  posies  are  mighty  pretty,  but  I  sort  of  like  violets." 

"Thank  you.     It  shall  be  violets  then." 

The  door  had  been  left  open,  and  as  the  girl  went  out  her 
mother  came  from  a  room  opposite. 

"Anna,"  he  heard  her  say  in  a  sharp  whisper,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  acting  so?     Didn't  I  tell  you  to  ask  for  orchids?" 

"You  said  when  we  came  here,  mamma,  that  I  was  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  flowers,  and  use  whatever  I  liked,"  the  girl 
answered,  in  a  low  voice.  "We  have  a  fine  lot  of  violets  and 
daisies  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  do  nicely  for  the  table. 
It  would  be  a  shame  to  buy  Mowers  when  we  can  use  these  .iust 
as  well.     Orchids  would  cost  almost  their  weight   in  gold  now." 

"What  of  it?" 

"This,"  in  sudden  spirit.     "It's  iust   as  bad  as  cheating  to 
treat   Mr.  Peters  so.     If  I  had   known  as  much   as  I   do   now   I 
would  never  have  come  here.     I   would  rather  earn   my   living. 
Oh,  mother!"  a  sudden  catch  coming  into  her  voice,  "how 
you?" 

"Not  another  word,  Anna!"  hissed  her  mother.  "And  you 
may  go  to  your  room." 
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As  they  passed  down  the  hall,  Mr.  Peters  rose  softly  and 
closed  the  door.  The  girl  had  drawn  it  to,  but  in  the  agitation 
at  sight  of  her  mother  had  failed  to  close  it  entirely.  Mr. 
Peters  chuckled  again  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

An  hour  later  he  saw  Anna  in  the  garden.  Obeying  a 
sudden  impulse  he  went  down  and  joined  her. 


'MICE  IN  THE  PANTRY' 
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"Don't  ye  s'pose  Pd  better  order  up  a  Lot  of  flowers  for  the 

table?"  he  asked.     "I  don't   want  ye  to  think  I'm  too  dost." 

An  odd  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"You  overheard  what  we  said  in  the  hall?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"Y-es,  I  s'pose  mebbe  I  did,"  he  acknowledged.  "But  don't 
you  feel  bad  about  it,  not  a  mite.  I  was  awfully  tickled  to 
hear  you  stand   up  for  me  like  you  did,  arter — arter — " 

"After  the  way  the  others  have  been  treating  you,"  she 
finished,  bitterly.  "Oh,  Mr.  Peters,"  her  face  suddenly  flush- 
ing, "I — I — "  Then  she  stopped,  as  though  remembering  it 
was  her  own  people  they  were  talking  about.  "No,  thank  you," 
hurriedly,  "there  isn't  the  least  need  of  you  buying  flowers  when 
we  have  plenty  of  them  in  the  garden." 

After  that,  whenever  he  met  her  about  the  house  or  in  the 
garden,  he  stopped  for  a  few  moments'  conversation.  She  was 
bright,  womanly,  straightforward,  sympathetic;  and.  some- 
how, he  had  a  feeling,  oddly  pleasant,  that  she  was  his  one  friend 
away  from  Rural  Retreat. 

One  day  Mr.  Ratcher  came  to  him  with  a  grave  face.  This 
R  al  Retreat  farmer  had  stood  out  beyond  his  wildest  dream- 
ing; now  he  would  bring  the  thing  to  a  crisis  and  force  him  back 
to  his  more  congenial  soil. 

"We  must  entertain  more  lavishly,  Mr.  Peters,"  he  began 
brusquely.     "All  Washington  will  be  scoffing  us  if  we   don't." 

"But  man  alive!  that's  all  we've  been  doing  since  we've 
been  here,  entertaining  every  blessed  day."  expostulated  .Mr. 
Peters. 

"Child's  play,  child's  play,"  impatiently.  "We'll  start  out 
now,  sure  enough.  I'm  planning  things  for  the  next  month  that 
will  bring  us  into  notice.     But  it  will  take  money." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  resignedly.     "How  much." 

"Well,  you  may  draw  me  a  check  for  live  thousand  dollars. 
I  think  perhaps  we  can  make  that  cover  the  month,  outsid 
the  regular  allowances." 

Mr.  Peters  gasped. 
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"Five — thousand — dollars!  Look  here,  Mr.  Ratcher.  This 
thing's  already  cost  me  all  my  year's  wages,  and  dug  a  hole  in 
what  I've  got  down  home." 

"Yes,"  coolly.  "I  told  you  the  thirg  would  cost.  If  you 
couldn't  afford  it  you  had  no  right  to  come.  Rural  Retreat  is 
already  feeling  the  disgrace  of  your  economy.  It  isn't  your  own 
credit,  but  the  honor  of  your  people  that  you  keep  up.  If  you're 
not  willing,  or  cannot  do  it,  better  take  the  first  train  home." 

They  were  standing  by  the  door,  and  Mr.  Peters  turned 
sharply  and  strode  down  the  hall.  Another  six  months  of  this, 
and  his  last  dollar  would  be  gone,  and  then  he  would  be  obliged 
to  give  up.     Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  do  so  at  once? 

In  the  lower  hall  he  found  Anna.  Her  face  was  full  of 
concern,  and  she  came  directly  to  him. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Peters?"  she  asked.     "Have— have  they — " 

"Been  asking  for  something  more?"  grimly.  "Yes,  turned 
the  barrel  upside  down  this  time." 

"I  was  afraid  so.  I  heard  Mr.  Ratcher  tell  mamma  that 
you've  been  showing  more  grit  than  he  counted  on,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  bring  you  up  short  now.  Oh,  Mr.  Peters,"  putting 
her  hand  on  his  arm  impulsively;  "don't  you  do  it.  There  isn't 
any  need,  not  the  least  bit.  Washington  don't  ask  you  to  spend 
so  much  money.  It  only  laughs  at  you  for  doing  it.  They — Mr. 
Ratcher  is  the  one.  He's  trying  to — But  truly,  Mr.  Peters,  Rural 
Retreat  would  be  more  honored  if  you  didn't  spend  so  much 
money." 

He  looked  down  at  her,  his  eyes  kindling. 

"But  I  wouldn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  without  Mr. 
Ratcher,"  he  answered.  "He's  had  the  fixing  and  handling  of 
everything.  Why,  I'd  butt  my  head  into  something  every  time 
I  turned  around.  I  guess  the  only  course  is  for  me  to  sneak  back 
to  Rural  Retreat." 

"No,  indeed,  it  isn't,"  positively.  "Your  course  is  to  stay 
right  here.  You  can  do  it  and  not  have  it  cost  very  much,  if  you'll 
only  think  so  and  try.  Washington  people  are  beginning  to  like 
you.    I've  heard  lots  of  them  say  so." 
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"Why— really— you  don't   mean    that,"    with    undisgui 
pleasure  coming  into  his  voice.    "I  thought  they  laughed  at  me. 
I'd  like  to  stay,  of  course,  it" — if  I  thought  I  could.     But  I  need 

somebody  light  here  in  the  house  to  tell  what  to  do.  and  help." 

He  looked  down  at  her  bright,  sympathetic  face,  ;tud  a  sud- 
den Inspirat  ion  came  to  him. 

"Would       would- -could  you  stay  and  help  me.  Miss  Anna'.'" 

he  stammered.    "I  like  you  better  than  any  girl  I  ever  saw,  better 

than  I  ever  thought  I  could  like  a  girl.     Will  you  stay  and  help 
— be  my  wife,  I  mean?" 

It  was  her  turn  to  gasp  and  start  back,  and  she  did  so  with 
heightened  color  and  beating  heart.  She  did  like  this  man.  and 
had  been  conscious  of  it  tor  some  time.  He  was  so  strong  and 
straightforward  and  gentle,  so  different  from  most  of  the  men  she 
had  known.  But  she  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  like  this. 
She  glanced  up  at  him  shyly  now,  measuring  his  strength  and 
gentleness  anew  in  the  light  of  this  sudden  revelation.  What 
mattered  if  his  wits  were  slow  and  his  speech  and  habits  pr< 
vincial?  He  was  a  man  she  could  respect  and  love,  upon  whom 
she  could  lean,  and  the  other  things  were  trivial. 

"Yes,  I'll  stay,"  she  answered  simply.  But  her  eyes  told 
him  more  than  the  words,  and  he  was  glad,  with  the  groat  glad- 
ness of  an  undivided  Rural  Retreat  nature. 

£?     &     £? 

In  a  transport  going  over,  one  negro  troop<  r  -aid  to  another 
and  very  sick  boy:     "Look  out  dere,  look    >  n   dere  an  1  s 
sailboat!"     "Don't  you  call   me  for  no  sailboat,   nigger," 
from  the  sick  fellow,  lying  with  his  head  on  his  arms.     '  Don't  yo' 
call  me  at  all  unless  you  see  a  tree." — Everybody's  Moirzine. 

£?     £?     £? 

An  irate  man  rushed  into  a  drug  store  the  other  day  and  de- 
manded his  money  back.  "You  advertised  'No  more  colds,  no 
more  coughs,  certain  cure,'  "  he  shouted,  adding,  '"and  I've  drunk 
the  whole  darn  bottle  and  I've  got  a  peach  of  a  cold."  The  clerk 
answered  mildly,  "Why  didn't  you  read  the  label?  This  is  a 
solution  to  pi  t  on  the  soles  of  your  shoes  to  keep  t  hem  dry." 

— Chicago  News. 
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The  Hells  of  San  Gabriel 

Bl  cil  \  Kits  \\  VRREIN  STODDARD 
FROM  ORE  IMS    1M>  \M  IGES 
Courtesy  ©/  Boni  and  Liveright 
\\r  Mission  <>l   San  Grabriel    Archangel,  near   I >ot    Angeles,  founded   in    ITTI.  ivai 
lor  i  time,  the  most  flourishing  mission  in  California.) 

Thine  was  the  corn  and  the  wine, 

The  blood  of  the  grape  that  nourished; 
The  blossom  and  fruit  of  the  vine 

That  was  heralded  far  away. 

When  the  wine  and  fig-tree  flourished, 
The  promise  of  peace  and  of  glad  increase 

Forever  and  ever  and  aye. 
What  then  wert  thou,  and  what  art  now? 

Answer  me,  O,  I  pray ! 

And  every  note  of  every  bell 
Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 
In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 
Of  Gabriel,  the  Archangel. 

Oil  of  the  olive  was  thine; 

Flood  of  the  wine-press  flowing, 
Blood  of  the  Christ  was  the  wine — 

Blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 
Thy  gifts  were  fat  of  the  kine 

Forever  coming  and  going 
Fat  over  the  hills,  the  thousand  hills — 

Their  lowing  a  soft  refrain. 
What  then  wert  thou,  and  what  art  now? 

Answer  me  once  again  ! 

And  every  note  of  every  bell 
Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 

In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 
Of  Gabriel,  the  Archangel. 

Seed  of  the  corn  was  thine — 

Body  of  Him  thus  broken 
And  mingled  with  blood  of  the  vine — 

The  bread  and  the  wine  of  life. 
Out  of  the  good  sunshine 

They  were  given  to  thee  as  a  token — 
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The  body  of  Him,  and  the  blood  of  Him, 
When  the  gifts  of  God  were  rife. 

What  then  wert  thou,  and  what  art  now? 
After  the  weary  strife  ? 

And  every  note  of  every  bell 
Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 
In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 
Of  Gabriel,  the  Archangel. 

Where  are  they  now,  O  bells? 

Where  are  the  fruits  of  the  Mission  ? 
Garnered,  where  no  one  dwells, 

Shepherd  and  flock  are  fled. 
O'er  the  Lord's  vineyard  swells 

The  tide  that  with  fell  perdition 
Sounded  their  doom  and  fashioned  their  tomb 

And  buried  them  with  the  dead. 
What  then  wert  thou,  and  what  art  now? 

The  answer  is  still  unsaid. 

And  every  note  of  every  bell 

Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 

In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 

Of  Gabriel,  the  Archangel. 

Where  are  they  now,  O  tower! 

The  locusts  and  wild  honey? 
Where  is  the  sacred  dower 

That  the  bride  of  Christ  was  given? 
Gone  to  the  wielders  of  power, 

The  misers  and  minters  of  money; 
Gone  for  the  greed  that  is  their  creed — 

And  these  in  the  land  have  thriven. 
What  then  wert  thou,  and  what  art  now, 

And  wherefore  hast  thou  striven? 

And  every  note  of  every  bell 
Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 
In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 
Of  Gabriel,  the  Archangel. 
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Bl    ADELAIDE   1NNE  PROCTOR 

Strew  before  our  Lady's  picture 
Roses — Hushing  like  the  sky, 

Where  the  lingering  western  cloudlets 
Watch  the  daylight  die. 

Violets  steeped  in  dreamy  odours, 
Humble  as  the  Mother  mild, 

Blue  as  were  her  eyes  when  watching 
O'er  her  sleeping  Child. 

Strew  wrhite  lilies,  pure  and  spotless, 
Bending  on  their  stalks  of  green, 
Bending  down  with  tender  pity — 
Like  our  Holy  Queen. 

Let  the  flowers  spend  their  fragrance 
On  our  Lady's  own  dear  shrine, 

While  we  claim  her  gracious  helping 
Near  her  Son  divine. 

Strew  before  our  Lady's  picture 

Gentle  flowers,  fair  and  sweet; 

Hope,  and  Fear,  and  Joy,  and  Sorrow, 
Place,  too,  at  her  feet. 

Hark!  the  Angelus  is  ringing — 

Ringing  through  the  fading  light, 

In  the  heart  of  every  blossom 
Leave  a  prayer  tonight. 

All  night  long  will  Mary  listen, 

While  our  pleadings  fond  and  deep 

On  their  scented  breath  are  rising 
For  us — while  we  sleep. 

Scarcely  through  the  starry  silence 
Shall  one  trembling  petal  stir, 
While  they  breathe  their  own  sweet  fragrance 
And  our  prayers — to  Her. 

Peace  to  every  heart  that  loves  her! 

All  her  children  shall  be  blest  : 
While  she  prays  and  watches  for  US 

WTe  will  trust  and  rest. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE  AT  SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 
MARSHAL-IN-CHIEF  JOHN  A.  WHEELIN 


THE  PARADE  AT  GABRIELS 

The  parade  at  Gabriels  on  St.  Patrick's    day    was    led    by 
Messrs.  McLaughlin,  Wheelin  and  Ryan  on  horseback. 

— News  Item. 

List'  to  the  tale  of  three  riders  bold 
Who  rode  their  steeds  like  knights  of  old, 
With  nary  a  fear,  and  with  cold  disdain, 
But  with  many  an  ache  and  untold  pain. 


'Patrick's  day  dawned  dreary  and  black, 
But  not  to  Ryan,  Wheelin  and  Mack, 
For  this  was  the  day  of  their  famous  ride, 
When  the  Irish  rode  with  haughty  pride. 
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They  started   up  the  old   San    Hill, 
But  didn't  come  down— (so  unlike  .Jill). 
With  rigid  spine  and  protruding  chin 
They  tried  to  hide  the  pain  they   were 

The  mounts  they  rode — strange  to  say. 
Might  have  t"ed  on  snow,  but  never  on  ha 
And  their  backs  resembled  a  narrow  gauge  rail 

From  their  scrawny  necks  to  their  Knotted  tail. 

So  now  these  boobs  as  soon  as  they're  able 
Will  eat  their  meais  from  a  four-foot  table, 
And  when  they  walk,  or  stoop  or  stand 
They'll  wear  a  cane  in  either  hand. 

MORAL 

When  you  buy  a  canoe — invest  in  a  paddle. 
When  you  hire  a  horse — don't  forget  a  saddle. 

— Edward    Francis. 
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Bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis   Association 
Exchange  Service  and  (Constructive  Publicitj 

It  lias  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  National  Tuberculo 

Association  that  all  publicity  for  which  it  has  been  responsible 
should  in  its  character  be  thoroughly  national.  This  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  such  publicity  should  include  not  only 
the  objectives  and  results  of  the  National  Association,  however 
broad  these  may  be,  but  also  whatever  there  is  in  the  programs 
and  accomplishments  of  state  and  local  associations,  and  indeed 
in  anything  emanating  from  institutions  or  individuals  anywhere, 
which  possesses  nation-wide  significance  and  value.  With  the 
engagement  May  1  of  a  Publicity  Secretary,  the  National  Associ- 
ation hopes  to  extend  its  activity  and  possible  usefulness  in  this 
direction. 

To  aid  in  accomplishing  this,  it  has  been  decided  to  revive 
and  expand  a  plan  formerly  in  operation,  but  recently  more  or 
less  sidetracked  by  other  matters,  by  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion will  henceforth  conduct  what  will  be  virtually  a  bureau  for 
the  collection  of  information  and  material  from  state  and  local 
associations  and  other  sources,  the  distribution  among  this  con- 
stituency of  such  of  this  matter  as  appears  to  have  sufficient 
value,  and  the  incorporation  into  general  publicity  of  such  ideas 
and  concrete  achievements  as  warrant  nation-wide  attention  by 
reason  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 

This  exchange  bureau  will  collect  both  regular  and  special 
publications  of  tuberculosis  agencies  throughout  the  country  and 
will  go  over  them  from  the  points  of  view  both  of  their  content 
and  of  their  suggestiveness  as  forms  of  publicity.  In  some 
request  may  then  be  made  from  the  source  agency  for  enough 
copies  of  a  particular  publication  to  distribute  among  the  other 
memoers  of  the  exchange  group.  Or  either  excerpts  or  comment 
may     e  muuigraphed  for  distribution. 

Many  local  matters  of  interest  will  not  be  described,  how- 
ever, or  at  any  rate  adequately  described,  in  such  publications. 
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Social  workers  frequently  realize,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  best 
things  fail  to  get  into  print.  Concerning  these  the  exchange  bu- 
reau will  have  to  obtain  the  facts  by  letter  from  those  who  are 
locally  responsible.  While  results  actually  accomplished  will  be 
given  first  place  in  the  distribution,  plans  in  view,  new  experi- 
ments in  process,  and  even  attempts  which  have  failed  will  also 
receive  attention,  for  these  too  have  their  due  exchange  value. 
First  and  last,  moreover,  a  special  interest  will  be  taken  in 
methods  of  publicity,  including  not  only  printed  matter,  but  lec- 
tures, lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  exhibits  and  every  possible 
device  for  putting  good  ideas  "across." 

As  far  as  appropriate  and  practicable,  the  monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association,  which  now  has  a  circulation  of  some 
8,000  copies,  will  be  used  as  the  medium  for  the  proposed  inter- 
change ;  though  some  items  may  be  circulated  without  mention  in 
its  columns  and  others  may  go  farther  into  special  stories  or  news 
bulletins.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
Bulletin's  function  is.  It  is  not  intended  to  report  scientific  medi- 
cal research  affecting  tuberculosis;  that  is  the  field  primarily  of 
The  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  and  from  a  lay  point  of 
view  of  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life.  It  is  not  meant  to  carry 
ordinary  news,  including  personal  items;  for  this,  too,  the 
Journal  does.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  house  organ  of  the 
National  Association  and  of  the  national  constituency  of  tubercu- 
losis workers,  and  as  such  to  deal  principally  with  methods  and 
results  in  the  general  promotion  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  why  the  present- 
ment Ox  methods  and  results,  in  addition  to  permanent  evidence 
value,  cannot  have  a  large  measure  of  current  nuws  value  as  well. 

It  is  doubtless  self-evident  that  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  above  described,  and  the  readability  and  value  of  the 
Bulletin  as  related  thereto,  will  depend  no  more  upon  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  National  Association  than  upon  response  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  state  and  local  secretaries  and  other 
workers.  Before  any  local  information  can  be  distributed,  it 
must  be  had ;  and  to  be  had  it  must  be  sent  in  by  the  agency  or 
individual  responsible  in  the  locality.  The  National  Association 
is  desirous  of  doing  its  part. 
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Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  \\  eston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

De Forest  Brothers 

James  B.  Reagan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  X.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 

J.  W.  Seligman  &  I  Jo. 
George  S.  Brewster 

Lyman  H.  Tread  way 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask   &    I 
Hopper  &   Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 
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Our  Honor  Roll 


His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  DeLancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Rvan 


William  H.  Gelshenen 

Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

A.  D.  Juilliard 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaefer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

.Airs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 
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JUbT  FUN 

A  STORY  WITH  A  LESSON 

In  March,  1815,  it  was  noised  throughout  France  thai 
Napoleon,  the  Spectre  from  Elba,  as  his  enemies  'ailed  him,  had 
started  for  French  soil,  and  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  all  that  he  had  lost.  One  of  the  leading  papers  of  Paris 
was  very  bold  at  first  in  its  expressions  regarding  the  Little  Cor- 
poral; but  its  sentiments  underwent  a  striking  change  as  he 
neared  the  Capital.  The  following  announcements  show  the 
gradual  modification  of  its  tone  : 

"The  Corsican  wolf  has  landed  in  the  Bay  of  San  Juan." 

"The  tiger  has  arrived  at  Gay." 

"The  wretch  spent  the  night  at  Grenoble." 

"The  tyrant  has  arrived  at  Lyons." 

"The  usurper  has  been  seen  within  fifty  miles  <>t'  Paris." 

"Bonaparte  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  will  set  his  foot  inside  the  walls  of  Paris." 

"Tomorrow  Napoleon  will  be  at  our  gates." 

"The  Emperor  has  arrived  at  Fontainebleau." 

"His  Majesty  entered  Paris  yesterday,  surrounded  by  many 
loyal  subjects." 
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Our  young  folks  may  learn  a  good  lesson  from  this  story. 
They  can  judge  what  would  have  been  the  expressions  of  Napol- 
eon's enemies  had  he  been  on  the  way  to  St.  Helena — retreating 
instead  of  advancing;  generally  unpopular  instead  of  the  hero 
of  the  hour. — The  Ave  Maria. 


< 


SWEETNESS 
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The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  a  sketch  entitled  "The  Train 
Talkers."  representing  a  conversation  between  a  sleeping  car 
porter  ami  a  woman  passenger.  And  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  traveled  in  sleeping  coaches  are  willing  to  testify  that  they 
have  heard  similar  talks:     "Upper  5?"  "Right  here,  ma'am." 

"Any  chance  of  getting  a  lower?"  "No,  ma'am;  all  taken." 
"No  chance  of  getting  a  lower?"  "No  chance;  they're  all 
taken."  '  Ko  chance  even  after  we  gel  started?"  "No,  ma'am." 
'"That's  what  they  told  me  at  the  ticket  office."  "Yes.  'm."  "] 
went  early  yesterday  morning.  Thought  sure  I'd  gel  a  lower  go- 
Lng  early  as  that- -two  days  ahead.  They  told  me  they  were  all 
sold."  "Yes,  'm."  "You  don't  think  there'd  be  a  chance  of 
getting  a  lower?"  "No,  'm."  "You  would  think  going  as  early 
as  that  would  be  time,  though.  *  *  *  What  time  do  we  gel 
in?"  "Six  fifty."  "That's  about — let's  see — ten  minutes  before 
6 — no,  7 — yes,  ten  minutes  to  7,  isn't  it?"  "Yes,  'm."  "Do  we 
have  to  get  out  then?"  "No,  ma'am.  You  can  stay  in  the  car 
till  7:30."  "Well,  better  wake  me  about  7."  "Yes,  'm."  "Oh. 
porter!"  "Yes,  'm."  "Better  wake  me  at  quarter  to  7.  Then 
I  won't  have  to  hurry."  "Yes,  'm."  "And  if  you  hear  of  a  lower, 
you'll  let  me  know,  won't  you?"     "Yes,  'm." 

Sam  was  reading  the  paper  when  suddenly  he  snorted  and 
addressed  Mrs.  Sam:     "What  tomfoo'ery,  Maria!     It  says  h< 
that  some  idiot  has  actually  paid  a  thousand  dollars  \\;v  a  doj 
"Well,  my  dear,  those  well-bred  dogs  are  worth  a  lot  of  moil 
you  know,"  answered  his  wife.    "Yes,  of  course,  I  know  that.    Bui 
a  thousand  dollars!     Why,  it's  a  good  deal  more  thin  1  am  worth 
myself!"     "Ah,  yes,  Sam.     But  those  dogs  are  well  bred." 

— Glens  Falls  Post  Star. 

£>     £?     £? 

It  is  only  the  little  kindnesses  that   one  can  do  that    n 
abide;  it  is  only  the  people  one  associates  with  some  little  kind- 
ness that  one  is  sure  to  recall  in  retrospect. 

He  had  long  hair  and  a  pensive  look.  He  wrote  a  poem,  en- 
titled, "Why  Do  I  Live?"  He  signed  it  "Charles  Anthony,"  and 
sent  it  to  a  magazine.     The  editor  wrote  him  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Charles  Anthony:  The  reason  why  you  live  is 
because  you  sent  the  poem  by  mail." 
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FOR    THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE    WITH    UNCLE  SAM 
USE   THE   NATION'S   BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 
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This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc— one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

1862  TROY,  N.  Y.  1919 
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A  Prosperity  Apparel  Press 


Does  the  work  of 
three  hand  ironers 
in  the  laundry. 

STEAM  OR   ELECTRIC- 
ALLY HEATED 


The  Prosperity  Go.  inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Houser  Elevator  Co. 

Passenger  and  Freight 

ELEV4TORS 

Have  just  installed  a  Passenger  and  a  Freight  Elevator  for  St. 
Anthony's  Convent  in  S\  racuse.  Also  have  installed  elevators  in 
Sisters  Hospital,  Watertown,  St.    Joseph's,  Syracuse  and  Malone. 


314  to  320  East  Water  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEO.  J.  YUND  THOS.  F.  KENNEDY  CHA5.  C.  YUND 

Yund,  Kennedy  &  Yund 

Manufacturers  of 
MEN'S  KNITTED   UNDERWEAR 


Amsterdam  New  York 


Rome  Soap  Manufacturing  Co. 

Rome,  New  York 


//'/'/.  .  VENTS 


Arthur  Chalmers 

PEARL  BUTTON  MFG. 

Amsterdam  New  York 


Founded  in  185!) 

Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kinsley  &  Co. 

CANCER  SANITARIUM  For  Treatment  by  Application 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

Beech=Nut  Packing  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE  NEW  YORK 
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F\  O.  t~i  va^cl^:  &  Sons 

KENWOOD  MILLS 
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Albany                                                             New  York 

Compliments  of 


Slip  ittttrkrrhnrkrr  iptoBH 


ALBANY 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


This  great  railway  Terminal  has  the  admiration  of  the  world  because 
of  the  perfection  of  every  detail  of  its  construction  and  equipment. 
Every  toilet  room  is  equipped  with 
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HYGIENE 


You  should  equip  your  Home  with  this  system,  because  it  is  approved  by  Doctors  and 

Nurses  for  its  sanitary  features— demanded  by  the   managers  of  institutions,  hospitals  -.mi- 
tariums.  schools,  leading  hotels  and  office  buildings  because  it  is  so  economical. 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of  an  int.-rfolded 
package  of  high  grade  but  moderate  pi  ires  toilet  paper  and  a 
handsome  nickeled  cabinet  that  protects  each  slnet  from  dust 
and  germs.  The  cabinet  serves  jual  Iwo  sheets  at  a  time, 
the  paper  under  lock  and  key,  prevents  waste  and  littered  floors, 
is  thoroughly  sanitary,  efficient  and  very  economical.  I  iNI.I  V\  I  >N 
HYGIENE  saves  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  wherever  used 


A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


is  Machine  Works 

(Incorporated  July  1892) 


Capital  Full  Paid,  $300,000 


Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinery 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Engines 

BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


Gould  Paper  Co. 

G.  H.  GOULD,  JR. 
LYONS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

H.   I.   Prankard 

134  Saratoga  St.  WATERFORD,  N.  Y. 


United  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


William  Barker  Co. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 
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Compliments  of 

Remington  Paper  and  Power  Co. 

WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 

Champion  Paper  Co. 

CORTHAGE  NEW  YORK 
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Star  of  My  Dying  Time 

By  KATHERTNE  ELENOR  CONWAY 

Mother,  the  skies  are  dim, 

The  air  is  cold, 

And  forms  of  terror  grim 

The  mist  unfold. 

Weary  am  I  and  weak, 

And  sore  afraid; 

O  Virgin  pure  and  meek, 

Sweet  Mother,  aid; — 

If  I  could  see  thy  face 

'Twere  almost  Heaven, 

A  sign  of  pitying  grace 

And  sin  forgiven. 

But  O,  this  awful  gloom 

Within,  without, 

The  friend  of  wrath — and  gloom 

Despair  and  doubt! 

O  for  one  bright  hour  more 

Of  strength  supreme. 

Like  those  I  wasted  o'er 

My  life's  long  dream ! 

But  Mother — if  thou  plead 

With  thy  dear  Son 

In  this  my  woeful  need, 

My  Heaven  is  won  ! 


Forest  Leaves. 
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W  iia!  Surgerj  Owes  to  Military  Surgeons:    \  Great 

Pioneer  In  Clinical  Surgery* 

By  JAMES  J.  WALSH.  M.D.,  PH.D. 

Medical  Director  of  The  Sociological  Department  of  Fordham   I  niversit)    and   I* 
feaaor  of  I'h>Molo^ical  Psychology   at  the  Cathedral  College,  New   York  Citj 


T  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the  attention  of  i  he 
medical  profession  is,  if  not  necessarily  at  least 
patriotically,  occupied  with  matters  relating  to  the 
war  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  early  history  of  modern  surgery  in  Europe  and 
note  what  magnificent  contributions  were  made  to 
surgery  by  the  military  surgeons.  I  deliberately 
choose  the  epithet  Modern  Europe,  and  yet  the  perie  1 
that  I  am  about  to  refer  to  as  a  really  great  pioneer 
epoch  in  modern  surgery  is  that  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and 
especially  the  thirteenth  century.  Most  of  us  would  probably 
not  associate  the  idea  of  a  great  advance  in  surgery  having  come 
as  the  result  of  the  military  experiences  of  the  European  surgeons 
who  accompanied  the  troops  that  went  on  the  later  Crusades, 
and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  now  realize  that  they  brought 
back  with  them  a  magnificent  accumulation  of  practical  and 
scientific  information  in  surgical  matters  which  was  very  soon 
made  available  for  their  colleagues  in  civil  life  at  home. 

There  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the  inclination  to  presume 
that  the  men  of  this  period  neither  had  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion,  nor  above   all  the   incentive   and   intellectual    power,   and 

*Thi>  paper  i-  an  extension  of  one  part  of  ■  discussion   with  the   presentation 

of   old  text   book>   before   the   Section    on    The    Hi>tor>    of    Medicine   of   the    New    \  <>rk 
Academy    of    Medicine    on    "What    Snrgerj     Owes    l«»    1 1 1  *  -     Military     Sorgeone    of    Old 

Time-."" 
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beyond  all  they  are  supposed  to  have  lacked  the  surgical  sense 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  clinical  opportunities,  no 
matter  how  ample  these  might  be.  This  is,  however,  as  we  have 
come  to  realize  very  clearly  in  recent  years,  the  merest  of  pre- 
sumptions, which  has  been  completely  upset  by  the  study  of  orig- 
inal sources  in  the  history  of  surgery  during  the  past  generation. 
All  history  has  been  revolutionized  during  the  past  century 
by  the  reversion  once  more  to  the  original  documents.  In  this 
great  development  of  history,  which  has  come  as  a  consequence 
of  research  and  investigation  into  original  sources,  nothing  has 
been  more  astounding  than  the  discovery  that  our  modern  sur- 
gery, of  which  we  are  deservedly  so  proud,  is  not  only  not  new, 
but  is  really  very  old.  Our  modern  phase  of  surgery  is  only  a 
repetition  of  a  preceding  phase  of  surgical  history  which  devel- 
oped in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  when  a  group  of  wonderful 
original  surgical  workers  in  France  and  Italy,  most  of  them  pro- 
fessors at  the  Italian  and  French  universities  of  the  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  what  would  have  seemed  to  our  immediate 
forefathers  in  surgery  quite  incredible  developments  in  their 
favorite  specialty.  As  a  thoroughgoing  demonstration  of  this  I 
need  only  mention  the  fact  here  that  these  old-time  surgeons  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages  discussed  most  of  our  modern  operations, 
at  least  in  general,  described  with  a  good  deal  of  elaboration  the 
technic  of  both  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  surgical  conditions 
and  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  surgery  in  theory  as  well 
as  in  the  practice  of  particular  operations  could  be  successful. 
When  this  information  began  to  come  to  us,  at  first  it  seemed 
utterly  beyond  belief.  The  details  amply  justify  what  has  been 
said,  however.  These  old  surgeons  described  operations,  for 
instance,  which  even  required  opening  of  the  skull  for  tumor 
and  for  abscess  as  well  as  for  fractures,  suggested  opening  of 
the  thorax  for  pus  and  for  other  fluids,  and  went  into  some  detail 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  operations  within  the  abdomen. 
They  insisted,  for  instance,  that  patients  with  wounds  of  the 
intestines  would  surely  die  unless  these  were  repaired,  described 
how  these  operations  should  be  done  and  invented  various  instru- 
ments and  modes  of  treatment  for  their  successful  carrying  out. 
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They  did  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  placing  the 
patient  in  an  exaggerated  Trendelenberg  position,  on  a  board 
reclining  against  a  wall,  in  order  that  the  intestines  might  drop 
away  from  the  site  of  operation,  and  in  many  other  ways  showed 
that  they  were  facing  the  surgical  problems  of  all  times  not  only 
with  intelligence  and  ingenuity,  but  with  real  genius  for  the 
solution  of  the  surgeon's  most  difficult  questions. 

Of  course  they  could  not  have  done  such  extensive  opera- 
tions without  an  anaesthetic,  but  it  is  now  perfectly  certain  that, 
for  some  two  centuries,  at  least,  all  the  important  operations  in 
surgery  in  Europe  were  done  under  an  anaesthetic.  We  know 
what  the  anaesthetic  was  and  know  that  it  would  be  useful, 
though  neither  as  certain  nor  as  safe  as  ours.  Such  extensive 
operating  must  surely  have  been  followed  by  septic  conditions 
and  an  awful  death  rate,  only  that  these  old-time  surgeons  had 
made  some  discoveries  m  antisepsis  as  well  as  in  anaesthesia. 
They  used  strong  wine  as  an  antiseptic,  boasted  of  getting  union 
by  first  intention,  insisted  that  a  surgeon  who  got  pus  in  a  wound 
had  made  a  technical  mistake  in  his  work  and  talked  proudly 
of  their  very  pretty  linear  cicatrices,  which  could  scarcely  be 
noticed  only  a  short  time  after  the  operation. 

We  know  these  items  of  surgical  history  not  by  tradition, 
nor  even  by  the  description,  however  detailed,  at  second  hand 
from  historians  who  might  be  enthusiastic  about  a  favorite 
period,  nor  from  biographers  who  might  be  exaggerating  the 
significance  of  what  was  accomplished  by  their  particular  sub- 
ject, but  from  the  actual  textbooks  in  surgery  of  the  olden  time. 
These  have  been  republished  in  recent  years,  they  were  all  of 
them  originally  printed  in  the  Renaissance  time,  within  a  h-ilf 
century  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  early  printers  con- 
ferred an  immense  obligation  on  the  medical  profession  and 
perhaps  never  did  anything  better  for  history  than  their  ventur- 
ing to  print  magnificent  editions  of  these  old  surgeons. 

Practically  all  of  this  wonderful  knowledge  of  surgery  was 
gained  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  wars  of  the  mediaeval 
period  and  particularly  the  Crusades.  Now  that  we,  in  this 
country,  are  engaged  in  such  another  great  migration  of  armies 
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in  another  Holy  Cause  it  may  be  interesting  to  review  what  was 
thus  accomplished,  in  the  hope  that,  in  our  time  at  least,  war  may 
be  as  beneficent  in  the  contributions  that  it  affords  to  medicine 
and  surgery.     For  medicine  benefitted  greatly,  too,  though  w< 

are  not  so  much  concerned  with  that  here.  It  was  these  Burgeons 
of  Italian  and  French  universities  who  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  established  for  all  time  the  status  of  mercury  in 
medicine.  The  use  of  mercury  is  probably  the  greatest  thera- 
peutic triumph  that  was  ever  achieved,  and  we  owe  it  to  them. 
They  brought  back  from  the  East  a  number  of  drugs  that  were 
of  value,  but  above  all  they  taught  the  value  of  water  and  air 
and  exercise  for  ailing  people.  If  nothing  else  had  been  accom- 
plished, these  would  have  represented  very  great  advances  in 
medicine. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  tell  the  story  of  a  whole  group 
of  these  surgeons,  because  it  would  take  a  book  rather  than  an 
article.  Besides,  there  would  be  inevitable  repetitions.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  single  one  of  them,  who  happens  to  represent  the 
culmination  of  a  surgical  dynasty  as  it  were,  a  group  of  men  who 
were  masters  in  surgery  if  any  ever  was,  and  this  one  took  the 
time  to  write  out  the  experience  of  his  father  and  brothers  as 
well  as  to  cite  the  classical  surgical  textbooks  that  had  pie- 
ceded  them,  so  that  he  represents  the  veritable  climax  of  a  really 
great  era  in  surgery.  His  name  was  Theodoric.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  modern  times,  he  was  a  bishop  as  well  as  a  surgeon, 
and  his  being  a  bishop,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle  to  his  work 
in  surgery,  seems  lather  to  have  been  a  help,  for  he  was  enabled 
to  devote  himself  to  his  writing  without  the  hindrance  of  ex- 
clusively professional  work.  Though  he  practiced  surgery 
freely  and,  indeed,  according  to  well  established  traditions, 
made  considerable  money  out  of  his  profession,  leaving  large 
sums  to  be  distributed  after  death  to  charity,  especially  to  hos- 
pitals, his  official  position  afforded  to  him  the  leisure  and  the 
dignity  that  enabled  him  to  bring  surgery  properly  before  the 
world  of  his  time. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  my  own  fondness  (and  that 
word  tond  always  has  a  1  ;t tie  innuendo    at  least,  of  fool,  hnc&i 
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about  it)  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  my  recognized  penchant  for 
bringing  out  all  the  significance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Church- 
men of  the  mediaeval  period  might  possibly  lead  me  to  exagger- 
ate the  significance  of  Theodoric's  work,  let  me  quote  the  latest 
writer  on  the  subject  here  in  America,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  whose 
volume,  'The  Growth  of  Medicine  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
About  1800,"  has  done  so  much  to  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
medicine  of  the  past.t 

Dr.  Buck  said  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch:  "Theodoric  of 
Lucca,  known  as  Bishop  Theodoric,  was  born  1206  A.  D.  While 
still  quite  a  young  man  he  joined  the  recently  established  order 
of  preachers,  and  not  long  afterward  was  appointed  Almoner 
(Poenitentiarius)  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Eventually  he  became 
Bishop  of  Cervia,  near  Ravenna.  By  special  permission  of  the 
Pope,  he  was  able  to  complete  the  surgical  training  which  he 
had  received  from  his  father,  Hugo  of  Lucca ;  and  thus,  while 
he  still  held  the  office  of  Bishop,  he  practiced  surgery  to  some 
extent  in  Bologna.  In  course  of  time  his  practice  became  very 
extensive  and  also  very  lucrative ;  as  a  result  of  which  he  was 
able  to  leave  a  large  fortune  to  various  charitable  institutions. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  his  work  in  surgery  appeared  in 
Venice  in  1498,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  later  issues. 

"  Theodoric,'  says  Neuburger,  'was  a  most  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  dry  method  of  treating  wounds.'  His  words  are 
these :  Tor  it  is  not  necessary — as  Roger  and  Roland  have  said, 
as  most  of  their  disciples  teach,  and  as  almost  all  modern  sur- 
geons practice — to  favor  the  generation  of  pus  in  wounds.  The 
doctrine  is  a  very  great  error.  To  follow  such  teachings  is  simply 
to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  nature's  efforts,  to  prolong  the 
diseased  action,  and  to  prohibit  the  agglutination  and  final  con- 
solidation of  the  wound.' 

"In  his  enumeration  of  the  different  means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed for  arresting  hemorrhage,  Theodoric  mentions  cauteriza- 
tion, tamponading,  the  application  of  a  ligature,  and  the  compete 
division  of  the  injured  blood-vessel.     He  attached  great  import- 
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ance  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the  patient.  In  Book  III,  Chapter 
49,  of  his  treatise  on  surgery,  he  gives  minute  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  employing  a  salve  made  with 
quicksilver,  and  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he 
observed  a  flow  of  saliva  as  one  of  the  results  of  its  use. 

'The  expressions  'healing  by  first  intention'  and  'healing  by 
second  intention'  are  encountered  for  the  first  time  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Brunus  (or  Bruno),  a  surgeon  who  practiced  in  the  cities 
of  Verona  and  Padua  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  who  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  dry  method  of  treating 
wounds." 

It  is  worth  while  going  to  Gurlt's  great  history  of  surgeryt  to 
get  the  rest  of  Theodoric's  history.  Gurlt  has  some  ten  pages 
with  regard  to  him,  most  of  it  in  rather  small  type,  so  that  alto- 
gether he  has  some  six  or  seven  thousand  words  with  regard  to 
him.  Gurlt  went  for  his  information  direct  to  the  Cyurgia  edita 
et  compilata  a  domino  fratre  Theodorico  episcopo  Cerviense — 
"Surgery  Edited  and  Compiled  by  Lord  Brother  Theodoric, 
Bishop  of  Cervia."  This  volume  was  published  in  1498  in  the 
Venetian  Surgical  Collection  (Collectio  Chirurgica  Veneta).  It 
is  no  end  of  surprise  to  find  what  this  book,  printed  within  ten 
years  of  the  discovery  of  America,  from  a  manuscript  publica- 
tion that  had  been  written  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before, 
and  circulated  freely  in  the  academic  world,  at  least,  contains  of 
modern  surgical  principles  and  practice,  and  how  marvelously 
the  old  Bishop,  whose  father  had  been  a  surgeon  and  two  if  not 
three  of  his  brothers  had  been  surgeons,  had  gathered  together 
from  observation  and  from  the  family  notibooks  as  to  the  eternal 
actualities  of  clinical  surgery. 

Theodoric,  whose  family  name  was  Borgognoni,  was  the  son 
of  Hugo  Borgognoni,  known  as  Hugo  or  Hugh  of  Lucca,  or  some- 
times as  Ugo  da  Lucca,  or  by  the  Latinized  form  Ugo  Lucanus, 
because  he  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Lucca.  This  Hugo  was 
manifestly  a  very  great  surgeon.    We  hear  of  him  first  as  a  man 

tGeschichte  der  Chirurgie   Und  Ihrer  Ausubung,  von  Dr.    F.    Gurlt,    Baend    3, 
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who  had  made  a  reputation  for  marvelous  successful  surgical 

practice  in  Lucca  and  who  was  called  to  serve  as  city  physician 
and  military  surgeon  to  their  troops  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Bologna.     In  1218  he  accompanied  the  Bolognese  troops  on 

the  Crusade  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Damietta  and  seems 
to  have  spent  some  three  to  five  years  in  active  surgical  military 
service.  When  he  returned  to  Bologna  he  was  given  the  position 
of  Municipal  Medico-legal  Expert,  or  physician  to  the  courts, 
which  evidently  included  some  jurisdiction  over  sanitary  matters 
in  Bologna.  The  municipal  statutes  under  which  he  was  selected 
for  this  position  are  among  the  oldest  monuments  of  legal  medi- 
cine in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  distinguished  surgeon,  in  spite  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  and  the  most  serious  responsibilities,  and  the  long  series  of 
campaigns,  including  the  campaign  with  the  Crusaders  in  the 
East,  undertaken  when  he  was  already  approaching  sixty  years 
o(  age,  lived  to  be  nearly  a  centenarian.  He  died  just  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  we  are  not  quite  sure  when. 
He  was  alive  in  1252;  he  was  surely  dead  in  1258. 

Of  his  five  sons,  three,  at  least,  became  physicians,  and, 
under  their  father's  tutelage,  learned  the  secrets  of  his  surgical 
practice  and  of  his  observations  with  regard  to  medical  matters 
generally.  I  say  deliberately  the  "secrets,"  because  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge  was  at  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
tradition  in  Asclepiad  families,  still  passed  on  from  father  to 
sons  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  This  seal  was  to  be  broken  by 
the  greatest  of  his  sons,  Theodoric,  who  was  apparently  very 
proud  to  tell  this  story  of  how  that  wonderful  man,  Master  Hugo, 
had  cured  nearly  all  kinds  of  wounds  "with  wine  and  flax  and 
a  properly  arranged  dressing  which  he  knew  how  to  make  "  He 
not  only  cured  them,  but  "he  made  them  heal  solidly  as  before 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  beautiful  cicatrices  without  any 
ointment. " 

Theodoric,  following  the  heredity  of  longevity  in  the  family, 
lived  also  well  beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  so  that  his  life  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1205  ; 
he  died  January  9,   1208.     As  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  or 
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twenty-three  he  entered  the  recently  established  order  of  preach- 
ers, which  is  still  not  only  in  existence  but  flourishes  here  in 
distant  America  seven  centuries  later.  It  was  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  and  we  know  it  as  the  Dominicans.  In  spite  of  his 
entrance  into  the  cloister,  this  devotion  to-  the  religious  life 
brought,  as  Gurlt  notes  distinctly,  no  hindrance  to  the  completion 
of  his  education  in  medicine,  and  indeed  special  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  made  so  as  to  enable  him  to  use  his  surgical 
knowledge  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ailing. 

He  became  the  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Valencia,  his 
Bishop  manifestly  granting  him  permission  to  continue  his  surgi- 
cal studies  and  wTork,  and  then  later  he  became  a  Penitentiarius ; 
that  is,  a  confessor  with  special  privileges  for  dealing  with  unus- 
ual cases  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Theodoric  was  evi- 
dently in  great  favor  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  a 
little  later  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bitonti  in  the  Province  of  Bari, 
and,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  transferred  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Cervia,  a  little  town  not  far  from  Ravenna. 

Theodoric's  treatise  on  surgery  contains  four  parts  or  books. 
The  first  book  treats  of  wounds,  ulcers,  hemorrhages,  fatal  in- 
juries, wounds  of  nerves,  inflammations  and  tetanus.  The  second 
book  concerns  the  same  subjects,  but  with  special  relation  to  the 
separate  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  In  the 
third  book  fistula?,  cancers,  warts,  other  forms  of  tumors  and 
other  subjects  having  relations  to  overgrowths  of  various  kinds 
are  treated.  The  fourth  book  is  concerned  with  headache,  the 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  gout  and  other  condi- 
tions that  disturb  joints  or  bring  about  deformities  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  surgical  intervention. 

Surgical  Principles  Applied 

It  might  very  well  be  thought  that  this  good  bishop-surgeon 
of  the  thirteenth  century  laid  down  very  wisely  some  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  surgery,  which  fortunately,  though  perhaps 
more  by  a  happy  accident  than  otherwise,  proved  to  be  along  the 
lines  which  long  subsequent  scientific  surgical  progress  came  to 
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recognize  as  fundamental,  but  it  would  perhaps  readily  be  imag- 
ined that  as  regards  the  practice  of  surgery  he  was  woefully 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  details.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  little 
study  of  his  work  on  surgery  is  needed  to  prove  almost  astound- 
ing in  its  revelation  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
surgery  as  outlined  by  him.  When  he  takes  up  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  he  gives  intimate  details  of  technic  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  that  are  almost  incredible  in  their  anticipations  of 
modern  knowledge.  Surgery  had  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  in  the 
century  preceding  our  own  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
credit  that  there  could  have  been  such  excellent  knowledge  of 
surgery  seven  centuries  ago.  Bishop  Theodoric,  however,  coming 
at  the  end  of  a  line  of  thoughtful  surgeons,  had  accumulated  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  information  which  he  proceeded  to 
set  forth  for  posterity  and  made  available  not  only  for  his  own 
generation  in  Italy  but  for  those  of  centuries  later  everywhere 
throughout  the  surgical  world. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  wounds  Theodoric  insisted  that 
the  most  important  procedure  was  the  cleansing  of  the  wound 
and  after  that  the  careful  bringing  together  of  the  wounded 
edges  either  by  deep  or  superficial  sutures,  more  or  less  of  the 
flesh  being  included  in  them.  He  refused  to  follow  the  custom  of 
those,  such  as  Roger  and  Roland,  his  great  predecessors  in  the 
teaching  of  surgery,  who  declared  for  the  use  of  a  wick  of  absorb- 
ent material  for  drainage.  Theodoric  thought  that  no  error 
could  be  greater  than  this,  for  it  would  surely  impede  nature,  pro- 
long the  disease,  prevent  the  union  and  consolidation  of  the 
wound  by  first  intention,  encourage  uncleanness  in  the  part  and 
sadly  hamper  the  process  of  repair  and  cicatrization.  In  wounds 
accompanied  by  loss  of  tissue  substance  warm  wine  should  be 
used  freely  and  dressings  placed  directly  over  the  wound  to  en- 
courage regeneration,  and  then  the  parts  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether from  all  sides  so  that  the  portion  necessary  for  repair 
should  leave  as  small  an  amount  of  skin  surface  lacking  as  pos- 
sible. He  agreed  with  Galen  and  other  antique  authorities  in 
medicine  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  skin,  but  underly- 
ing tissues  could  be  encouraged  to  repair. 
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In  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  there  occurs  his  description 
of  the  use  of  the  ligature  and  of  the  technic  of  securing  bleed- 
ing vessels.  He  believed  firmly  In  the  benefit  to  be  derived  iron; 
local  pressure  and  the  use  of  tampons  and,  as  Gurll  remarks, 
describes  exactly  how  to  use  them  according  to  the  latest  modem 
practice.     Whenever  a  pulsatile  vein,  a  blood-vessel  which  he 

also  calls  an  artery  in  other  places,  bleeds  freely  the  vessel  should 
be  cut  across  it'  it  is  only  wounded  on  the  side  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  contract  properly  and  also  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an 
aneurism  which  he  calls  an  emborisma  in  the  wounded  part.  He 
says:  "I  have  often  brought  people  to  recovery  who  had  a  wound- 
ed pulsatile  artery  without  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  embo- 
risma." Where  contraction  of  the  artery,  that  is  of  its  severed 
ends,  followed  by  pressure  did  not  bring  about  cessation  of  the 
hemorrhage  a  ligature  should  be  applied  directly  to  both  parts  of 
the  cut  artery.  Evidently,  however,  he  believed  a  great  deal  in 
direct  finger  pressure  in  bringing  about  the  cessation  of  hem- 
orrhage. He  warns  against  the  use  of  the  cautery  or  cauterizing 
materials  for  this  purpose  unless  under  special  circumstances. 
When  they  are  used  they  should  be  strongly  cauterizing  mater- 
ials or  styptics  like  vitriol  or  quicklime. 

Theodoric  was  a  firm  believer  in  good  nutrition  as  the  best 
possible  basis  for  successful  surgery.  He  says,  "Since,  therefore, 
nature  herself  cannot  bring  about  the  manufacture  of  good 
blood  without  proper  nutriment,  nothing  avails  more  in  the  heal- 
ing of  small  as  well  as  great  wounds  as  the  care  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  patient.  The  physician  must  above  all  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  kind  of  food  materials  that  manufacture  [generate  is  the 
word  he  uses  in  Latin]  good  chyme  and  good  blood.  Out  of 
such  materials  the  wounded  man  should  be  fed  in  order  that  a 
suitable  diet  should  bring  about  a  restoration  to  health  and  the 
renascence  of  the  flesh  and  the  restoration  of  the  continuity  of 
the  wound."  He  enumerates  the  number  of  foods  and  drinks,  as 
also  some  potions  and  mixtures,  which  are  especially  suitable  for 
wounded  patients  to  give  them  back  their  health  and  strength 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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With  regard  to  compound  fractures  (fractura  cum  vulnere 

carnis — fracture  with  wound  of  the  flesh)  Theodoric  is  mani- 
festly prepared  to  insist  on  great  care  as  to  manipulations.  He 
suggests  that  the  bandaging  should  be  rather  simple  and  that  a 
compress  should  be  placed  over  the  wound,  moistened  in  warm 
wine.  This  should  not  be  touched  for  ten  days  and  then  the 
whole  limb  should  be  washed  off  with  warm  wine.  In  ordinary 
fractures  the  limb  should  be  rubbed  with  lard  and  then  after- 
wards with  honey,  and  a  stiff  bandage  that  had  been  soaked  in 
eight  beaten  eggs  should  be  wrapped  around  it  to  help  to  main- 
tain the  position.  He  warns  that  the  albumen  bandage  must  not 
be  used  in  compound  fractures  and  the  lard  and  honey  salve 
must  not  be  used.  After  reposition  in  an  ordinary  fracture  the 
bandage  should  not  be  removed  for  some  two  or  three  weeks. 
Compound  fractures  should  be  seen  oftener  but  not  fussily.  He 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  particularly  good  food  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  bone  in  order  to  bring  about  proper  union. 

Skull  and  Brain  Swcgexy 
Fractures  of  the  skull  and  other  injuries  of  the  head  receive 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  this  very  practical  old  surgeon. 
Wounds  of  the  scalp  and  soft  parts  of  the  head  generally  if  un- 
complicated should  be  treated  by  placing  a  compress  of  linen 
that  had  been  soaked  in  good  hot  wine  over  the  wound,  any  hair 
in  the  neighborhood  having  been  shaved.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  carefully  together  as  possible. 
Theodoric  thought  it  a  mistake  to  follow  Avicenna  in  this  matter 
and  put  sutures  in  the  scalp,  and  very  probably  he  had  often 
seen  serious  results  from  infection  spreading  beneath  the  scalp 
because  of  this  practice.  Evidently  just  as  little  manipulation 
as  possible  was  the  safest  for  the  patient,  and  above  all  Theo- 
doric tells  how  strenuously  his  father,  Hugo,  warned  against  the 
misuse  of  salves  in  these  cases.  The  recent  use  of  small  pieces 
of  adhesive  plaster  instead  of  stitches  in  bringing  such  wounded 
edges  together  would  seem  to  be  a  reversion  to  Theodoric's  prac- 
tice, though  he  would  probably  have  objected  to  the  plaster  and 
employed  simpler  means  of  bringing  about  coaptation. 
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Injuries  of  the  skull  itself,  contusions  and  fractures  are 
treated  at  some  length.  He  suggests  that  there  may  be  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  which  are  really  only  linear  cracks  and  which 
may  readily  escape  notice  unless  special  care  is  taken  to  look 
for  them.  These  capillary  fractures  (fractura  capillaris)  may 
be  discovered  easily  and  certainly,  however,  if  some  black  fluid 
is  poured  over  the  area  when  the  crack  stands  out.  All  these 
mediaeval  surgeons  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  frac- 
ture by  contre  coup,  that  is  fracture  not  at  the  part  of  the  skull 
where  the  violence  was  inflicted  but  on  the  opposite  side.  When- 
ever not  only  the  skull  is  fractured  but  the  coverings  of  the  brain 
are  also  injured  Theodoric  warns  that  the  prognosis  is  very 
serious.  A  good  many  of  such  cases,  however,  recover  and  an 
absolutely  fatal  prognosis  must  not  be  given  until  the  course  of 
the  case  has  been  watched  for  a  while. 

Not  only  may  fractures  of  the  skull  with  injury  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  not  prove  fatal  but  it  may  even  happen  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  brain  substance  itself  may  be  lost  without 
an  inevitable  fatal  termination.  Theodoric  says  that  he  had  seen 
a  number  of  such  cases.  As  he  puts  it,  "with  regard  to  this  large 
experience  makes  it  quite  certain.  I  have  seen  many  patients 
recover  completely  though  they  had  suffered  from  injuries  to 
both  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  a  few  even  recover  from 
whom  not  a  small  quantity  of  brain  substance  itself  had  been 
lost."  Manifestly  there  had  been  some  question  raised  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  severe  injury  not  proving  fatal  and  so 
Theodoric  adds  emphatically,  "Of  this  we  are  as  sure  as  we  are 
of  death." 

He  had  even  seen  a  case  with  a  very  extensive  loss  of  brain 
substance  in  his  father's  practice  in  which  complete  recovery 
took  place.  He  says,  "I  knew  a  man  from  whom  one  of  the  cells 
of  his  brain  [probably  a  ventricle,  as  Gurlt  suggests]  had  been 
completely  evacuated  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  he  recovered  per- 
fectly." The  surprise  for  both  himself  and  his  father  was  that 
the  man's  memory  was  not  affected  and  he  was  well  able  to  go 
on  with  his  trade,  that  of  a  maker  of  benches,  quite  as  he  did 
before.  Evidently  Theodoric  and  Hugo  had  had  some  such  almost 
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astounding  experience  as  our  own  famous  "crowbar"  in  which 
a  premature  blast  blew  a  tamping  iron  through  the  skull  of  a 
quarryman,  carrying  away  a  great  deal  of  the  brain  substance 
from  one  hemisphere,  and  yel  the  man  recovered  completely. 

When  fracture  of  the  skull  is  present,  depressed  portions 
should  be  removed  gently,  it'  possible,  but  must  be  lifted  it'  tin- 
patient  is  to  roc-oxer.     When  the  depressed  skull  is  so  wedged 

as  to  prevent  removal  in  any  other  way  a  series  of  openings 
should  be  made  with  a  perforatorium  or  trapanum,  a  trephine, 
and  then  with  instruments  which  are  called  levatoria,  elevators, 
pieces  of  bone  should  be  lifted  out  and  the  roughness  of  the 
edges  of  the  bone  around  the  opening  smoothed  oil'  so  as  to 
avoid  further  injury  to  the  brain.  The  removal  of  pieces 
bone  is  greatly  facilitated,  just  as  soon  as  an  opening  in  the  skull 
has  been  made,  by  introducing  a  special  iron  lever  with  a  lenticu- 
lar or  lens-like  terminal  beneath  the  skull  and  then  with  a 
wooden  mallet  breaking  off  wedged  parts.  This  can  be  done 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  coverings  of  the  brain.  After 
this  the  wound  should  be  dried  and  freed  from  all  blood  with 
cotton  and  sponge  and  above  all  the  dura  mater  should  be 
touched  only  with  the  most  delicate  old  linen  wet  with  warm 
wine,  and  a  dressing  soaked  in  this  should  be  placed  over  the 
opening  ami  the  head  thoroughly  covered. 

Throat  and  Nose  Surgery 

Tonsilitis  is  a  subject  on  which  Theodoric  dwells  rather 
particularly.  He  calls  them  branchi  or  branci,  which  recalls  our 
word  for  brancial  arches,  and  says  that  occasionally  they  swell, 
producing  the  appearance  of  two  almonds  as  it  were  For  this 
tonsilitis  gargles  should  be  used  and  if  the  patient  is  not  relieved 
then  recourse  should  be  had  to  surgery.  For  this  he  suggests 
that  the  patient  should  be  placed  sitting  before  the  surgeon  with 
open  mouth,  his  tongue  being  depressed  with  an  instrument  so 
that  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  see  the  tonsils  well  and  having 
grasped  the  one  to  be  operated  on  with  an  iron  or  bronze  hook 
incise  it  with  a  knife.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  which  stand 
beside  the  tonsils  should  be  left  uninjured.     This  was  evidently 
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a  description  of  an  opening  of  a  tonsilar  abscess.  Theodoric 
believed,  however,  in  much  more  extensive  operation  on  the 
tonsils  if  that  were  necessary.  He  says  if  the  inflammation 
should  go  on  to  a  severe  degree  (putredo)  the  incision  in  the  ton- 
sil should  be  so  made  that  with  instruments  fashioned  for  this 
purpose  they  should  be  forced  outward  and  entirely  plucked  out 
by  a  radical  operation.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  tonsils 
should  be  cauterized  with  a  hot  iron  or  gold  instrument. 

In  elongation  of  the  uvula  where  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  region  occurs  powder  should  be  used  or  gargles  employed 
to  shrivel  the  organ  somewhat.  ''If,  however,  it  cannot  be  shriv- 
eled it  should  be  caught  in  forceps  made  for  this  purpose  and 
snipped  off,  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  touch  the  roots 
of  the  uvula."  It  is  not  always  clear  just  what  Theodoric's  expres- 
sion means,  for  he  describes  a  condition  involving  some  carun- 
culse  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiglottis  which  may  obstruct 
the  "tracheal  artery"  and  hinder  the  voice.  When  the  voice 
is  thus  suppressed  only  surgery  can  be  of  assistance.  Gurlt 
seems  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  description  Theodoric  referred 
to  oedema  of  the  glottis  and  the  danger  of  it  and  the  necessity  for 
surgical  intervention. 

Theodoric  has  a  good  deal  about  angina,  a  term  under 
which  was  included  apparently  abscesses  of  various  kinds  in 
the  region  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus  and  larynx,  as  well  as 
evidently  retropharyngeal  and  retrocesophageal  abscesses.  In 
the  worst  form  of  angina,  pus  forms  in  the  space  between  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  which  is  called  the  isthmus,  and 
this  affection  is  extremely  fatal  and  its  cure  must  be  left  to  God 
alone.  In  the  second  form,  retropharyngeal  abscess,  part  of 
the  material  is  ejected  and  while  some  of  it  remains  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  the  tumor  which  it  forms  and  to  treat  it,  and  this 
kind  of  angina  is  less  malignant.  He  suggests  that  when  such 
an  abscess  produces  disturbance  by  allowing  infectious  material, 
sanies,  to  get  into  the  body  it  is  useful  with  the  finger  or  with 
some  instrument  to  rupture  the  abscess  and  cause  it  to  be  ejected. 
He  said  that  in  some  of  these  cases  he  had  cured  patients  in  this 
way.     He  even  suggests  that  a  rather  good  sized  piece  of  salt 
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beef  of  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut  and  only  half  cooked  should 
be  fastened  to  a  piece  of  silk  and  swallowed,  the  surgeon  retain- 
ing the  silk  thread  and  pulling  out  the  swallowed  piece  suddenly 
and  with  violence  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  rupture  of 
the  abscess. 

Abdominal  Surgery 

Suture  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  interesting  in  Theodoric's 
discussion  of  it  because  he  suggests  that  the  sutures  can  be 
carried  through  all  the  tissues  from  without  inwards  and  then 
from  within  outwards  on  the  other  side,  the  parts  being  brought 
tightly  together,  or  that  separate  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall 
may  be  brought  together  separately. 

As  regards  wounds  of  the  intestines  four  points  of  special 
care  were  to  be  noted.  First,  the  contamination  of  the  wound 
and  its  neighborhood  with  fecal  masses  was  to  be  guarded 
against.  Secondly,  the  wound  was  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Thirdly,  the  intestines  must  be  put  back  and,  fourthly,  special 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  after-treatment  by  position  in  bed  and 
the  like.  In  order  to  sew  the  intestine  together  a  metal  cylinder 
of  such  a  size  that  it  would  fit  the  intestines  properly  should  be 
introduced.  The  intestines  should  be  sewed  together  above  this 
with  a  very  fine  needle  and  with  extremely  fine  thread  made  of 
the  intestines  of  animals  (our  cat-gut).  If  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, however,  a  fine  silk  thread  should  be  used  which  is  first 
washed  well  in  warm  wine,  the  intestines  also  being  washed  in 
this.  After  the  suturing  the  intestines  themselves  should  be 
very  carefully  cleansed  with  a  soft  linen  pledget  used  just  as 
delicately  as  possible.  When  the  intestines  have  been  cleansed 
and  dried  they  should  be  put  back,  as  was  said  above,  and  the 
wound  should  be  sewed  up. 

Theodoric  was  very  explicit  in  his  declaration  that  wounds 
or  incisions  of  the  abdomen  should  not  be  left  open  for  drainage, 
or  observation  purposes,  or  anything  else,  with  the  idea  that  the 
closure  of  the  intestines  should  be  waited  for.  A  number  of  his 
predecessors  and  particularly  Bruno  of  Longoburgo  had  recom- 
mended this,  but  Theodoric    insisted    that    there    were    many 
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era  connected  with  the  practice.  First,  as  often  as  the 
patient's  bandages  were  changed  the  exterior  air  may  find  an 
entrance  and  this  will  cause  tormina  and  pains  in  the  intestines. 
Suffering  will  be  inflicted  and  recovery  will  be  delayed  and  even 

because    of   the   conditions    produced    serious    consequences    may 

Secondly,  when  the  wound  is  allowed  to  remain  open  the 
intestine  may  find  its  way  out  and  this  may  have  unfortunate 
effects.  The  wound  should  always  be  sewed  up  then  and  the 
patient  should  be  given  a  clyster  of  warm  wine  and  should  be 
BO  placed  in  bed  that  the  wound  in  the1  abdomen  is  always  the 
highest  part  of  the  body. 

The  word  used  by  Theodoric  for  the  hollow  tube  to  be 
placed  inside  of  the  intestines  before  sewing  them  up  is  called  in 
Latin  Sambucus.  This  would  be  the  musical  instrument  known 
as  the  sackbut  or  psaltery  in  Scriptural  language,  and  evidently 
some  portion  of  it  made  a  suitable  inner  tube  for  this  purpose. 
Apparently  this  tube  is  left  within  the  intestines  when  they  are 
sewed  up.  This  is  not  surprising,  at  least  not  so  surprising  as  it 
might  possibly  seem  for  those  who  think  of  any  such  instrumental 
aids  as  of  much  more  recent  invention,  once  it  is  realized  that  a 
little  later  several  different  kinds  of  tubes  for  intestinal  surgical 
work  are  described  in  the  surgical  textbooks.  Hugo  von 
Pfolspeundt,  whose  book  on  Military  Surgery,  Field  Ertznee,  was 
one  of  the  first  surgical  books  ever  printed,  being  indeed  among 
the  earliest  incunabula  of  printing  (about  1460),  described  a 
silver  tube  with  two  flanges  which  he  used  in  his  intestinal  surgi- 
cal work.  He  said  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
intestines  and  would  eventually  be  passed  out.  He  declared  that 
he  had  often  seen  patients'  lives  saved  by  its  use.  Before  him 
the  Brancas  in  Italy,  great  surgeons,  father  and  son.  who  are 
famous  for  their  plastic  work  in  the  remaking  of  noses  and  lips, 
suggested  that  when  wounds  of  the  intestines  occur  if  the  intes- 
time  was  not  completely  cut  across  it  should  be  and  then  the 
trachea  of  an  animal,  freshly  removed,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
intestine  and  the  severed  ends  of  the  gut  being  brought  together 
above  this  tube  should  be  carefully  coaptated  and  sutured.  They 
declared  that  the  trachea  would  remain   in  situ  and   retain   its 
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form  long  enough  to  enable  the  intestines  to  ac?!  t'nat  \  and  yet 
neither  prevent  intestinal  peristalsis  nor   the    flow    of    mal 
through  the  intestines  and  then  eventually   be  completely  ab- 
sorbed so  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  waiting  for  it  to 
out — a  passage  which  was  often  delayed  in  the  casa  o 
instruments  and  sometimes  complicated  the  afte    co  irse  of  I 
ases  \  ei  y  much. 

Theodoric  had   many  distinguished  succi  thir- 

teenth cent  vy  who  accomplished  much  for  the  d  ivelopi 
their  specialty.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was  William 
of  Salicet,  also  called  the  Master  of  Piacenza,  because  he  was 
born  there.  William  was  a  pupil  of  Buono  di  Garbo  and  the 
teacher  of  Lanfranc,  the  Italian  surgeon,  who  did  such  ma 
cent  work  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  William  of  Salic  el  seems  to  have  had  no 
little  of  his  experience  as  a  military  surgeon,  as  was  true  also 
of  Lanfranc,  and  this  group  of  men  represent  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  great  university  teachers  of  surgery  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  followed  in  the  fourteenth 
by  (iuy  de  Chauliac,  who  was  the  Papal  physician  of  the  Popes 
while  they  were  at  Avignon,  and  Guy,  like  Theodoric,  was  an 
ecclesiastic  and  held  the  office  of  Canon  toward  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  whole  story  of  the  surgery  of  this  period  is  interesting 
mainly  because  it  is  such  a  contradiction  of  what  we  have 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  history  of  surgery  at  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Angry  Purchaser — ''Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had  got  as 
many  as  twelve  eggs  in  one  day  from  thos2  eight  hens  you 
me?"  Poultry  Raiser — "Yes,  ma'am."  Angry  Purchaser — 
"Then  why  is  it  that  I'm  never  able  to  get  more  than  two 
from  them  and  sometimes  not  so  many  in  one  day?"  Poultry 
Raiser — "I  don't  know,  ma'am,  unless  it's  because  you  look  for 
eggs  too  often.  Now,  if  you  look  for  them  only  once  a  week  I 
feel  quite  positive  that  you  will  get  just  as  many  eggs  in  one  day 
as  I  did." — Chicago  News. 


Joe  of  Lahaina 


By  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD 
I. 

WAS  stormed  in  at  Lahaina.   Now,  Lahaina  is  a  little 
slice  of  civilization,  beached  on  the  shore  of  barbar- 
ism.    One  can  easily  stand  that  little  of  it,  for  brown 
and  brawny  heathendom  becomes  more  wonderful 
and  captivating  by  contrast.    So  I  was  glad  of  dear, 
drowsy,  little  Lahaina ;  and  was  glad,  also,  that  she 
had  but  one  broad  street,    which    possibly    led    to 
destruction,  and  yet  looked  lovely  in  the  distance. 
It  didn't  matter  to  me  that  the  one  broad  street  had 
but  one  side  to  it;  for  the  sea  lapped  over  the  sloping  sands  on 
its  lower  edge,  and  the  sun  used  to  set  right  in  the  face  of  every 
solitary  citizen  of  Lahaina,  just  as  he  went  to  supper. 

I  was  waiting  to  catch  a  passage  in  a  passing  schooner,  and 
that's  why  I  came  there  ;  but  the  schooner  flashed  by  us  in  a  great 
gale  from  the  south,  and  so  I  was  stormed  in  indefinitely. 

It  was  Holy  Week,  and  I  concluded  to  go  to  housekeeping, 
because  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  my  frugal  meals  in  private, 
to  go  to  mass  and  vespers  daily,  and  then  to  come  back  and  feel 
quite  at  home.  My  villa  was  suburban, — built  of  dried  grasses 
on  the  model  of  a  haystack,  dug  out  in  the  middle,  with  doors 
and  windows  let  into  the  four  sides  thereof.  It  was  planted  in 
the  midst  of  a  vineyard,  with  avenues  stretching  in  all  directions, 
under  a  network  of  stems  and  tendrils. 

"Her  breath  is  sweeter  than  the  sweet  winds 
That  breathe  over  the   grape-blossoms  of  Lahaina." 

So  the  song  said ;  and  I  began  to  think  upon  the  surpassing  sweet- 
ness of  that  breath,  as  I  inhaled  the  sweet  winds  of  Lahaina, 
while  the  wilderness  of  its  vineyards  blossomed  like  the  rose.  I 
used  to  sit  in  my  verandah  and  turn  to  Joe  (Joe  was  my  private 
and  confidential  servant),  and  I  would  say  to  Joe,  while  we 
scented  the  odour  of  grape,  and  saw  the  great  banana-leaves 
waving  their  cambric  sails,  and  heard  the  sea  moaning  in  the 
melancholy  distance, — I  would  say  to  him,  "Joe,  housekeeping 
is  good  fun,  isn't  it?"     Whereupon  Joe  would  utter  a  sort  of 
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unanimous  Yes,  with  his  whole  body  and  soul;  so  thai  qui 
was  carried  triumphantly,  and  we  would  relapse  into  a  com- 
fortable silence,  while  the  voices  of  the  wily  singers  down  on  the 
city  front  would  whisper  to  us,  and  cause  us  to  wonder  what  I  hey 
could  possibly  hi'  doing  at  that  moment  in  the  broad  way  that 
led  t<>  destruction.  Then  we  would  take  a  drink  of  cocoa-milk, 
and  finish  our  bananas,  and  go  to  bed,  because   we  had   nothing 

else   tO   do. 

This  is  the  way  that  we  began  our  co-operative  houseki 
ing:  One  night,  when  there  was  a  riotous  sort  of  a  festival  off 
in  a  retired  valley,  I  saw,  in  the  excited  throng  of  natives  who 
were  going  mad  over  their  national  dance,  a  young  face  that 
seemed  to  embody  a  whole  tropical  romance.  On  another  night, 
when  a  lot  of  us  were  bathing  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  a  figure 
so  fresh  and  joyous  that  I  began  to  realize  how  the  old  Greeks 
could  worship  mere  physical  beauty  and  forget  its  higher  forms. 
Then  I  discovered  that  face  on  this  body, — a  rare  enough  com- 
bination,— and  the  whole  constituted  Joe,  a  young  scapegrace 
who  was  schooling  at  Lahaina,  under  the  eye — not  a  very  sharp 
one — of  his  uncle.  When  I  got  stormed  in,  and  resolved  on 
housekeeping  for  a  season,  I  took  Joe,  bribing  his  uncle  to  keep 
the  peace,  which  he  promised  to  do,  provided  I  gave  bonds  for 
Joe's  irreproachable  conduct  while  with  me.  I  willingly  gave 
bonds — verbal  ones — for  this  was  just  what  I  wanted  of  Joe: 
namely,  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind  those  counsels  which, 
if  rigorously  followed,  must  result  in  his  becoming  a  true  and 
an  terrified  American.  This  compact  settled,  Joe  took  up  his  bed, 
— a  roil  of  mats, — and  down  we  marched  to  my  villa,  and  began 
housekeeping  in  good  earnest. 

We  soon  got  settled,  and  began  to  enjoy  life,  though  we 
were  not  without  occasional  domestic  infelicities.  For  instance, 
Joe  would  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  declaring  to  me 
that  it  was  morning,  and  thereupon  insist  upon  sweeping  out  at 
once,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Having  filled  the  air  with 
dust,  he  would  rush  off  to  the  baker's  for  our  hot  rolls  and  a  pat 
of  breakfast  butter,  leaving  me,  meantime,  to  recover  as  I  might. 
Having  settled  myself  for  a  comfortable  hour's  reading,  bolst< 
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up  in  a  luxurious  fashion,  Joe  would  enter  with  breakfast,  and 
orders  to  the  effect  that  it  be  eaten  at  once  and  without  delay. 
It  was  useless  for  me  to  remonstrate  with  him :  he  was  tyrannical. 
He  involved  me  in  all  manner  of  difficulties.  It  was  Holy 
Week,  and  I  had  resolved  upon  going  to  mass  and  vespers  daily. 
I  went.  The  soft  night-winds  floated  in  through  the  latticed 
windows  of  the  chapel,  and  made  the  candles  flicker  upon  the 
altar.  The  little  throng  of  natives  bowed  in  the  impressive 
silence,  and  were  deeply  moved.  It  was  rest  for  the  soul  to  be 
there;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  the  Father,  with  his  pale,  sad 
face,  gave  his  instructions,  to  which  we  listened  as  attentively 
as  possible, — for  there  was  something  in  his  manner  and  his 
voice  that  made  us  better  creatures  while  we  listened  in  the 
midst  of  it  I  heard  a  shrill  little  whistle,  a  sort  of  chirp,  that  I 
knew  perfectly  well.  It  was  Joe,  sitting  on  a  cocoa-stump  in 
the  garden  adjoining,  and  beseeching  me  to  come  out,  right  off. 
When  service  was  over,  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  irrever- 
ence. "Joe,"  I  said,  "if  you  have  no  respect  for  religion  your- 
self, respect  those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  you."  But  Joe 
was  dressed  in  his  best,  and  quite  wild  at  the  entrancing  loveli- 
ness of  the  night.  "Let's  walk  a  little,"  said  Joe,  covered  with 
fragrant  wreaths,  and  redolent  of  cocoanut-oil.  What  could  I 
do?  If  I  had  tried  to  do  anything  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have 
taken  me  and  thrown  me  away  somewhere  into  a  well,  or  a 
jungle,  and  then  I  could  no  longer  hope  to  touch  the  chord  of 
remorse, — which  chord  I  sought  vainly,  and  which  I  have  since 
concluded  was  not  in  Joe's  physical  corporation  at  all.  So  we 
walked  a  little.  In  vain  I  strove  to  break  Joe  of  the  shocking 
habit  of  whistling  me  out  at  vespers.  He  would  persist  in  doing 
it.  Moreover,  during  the  day  he  would  collect  crusts  of  bread 
and  banana-skins,  station  himself  in  ambush  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  the  window  next  the  lane,  and,  as  some  solitary  creature 
strode  solemnly  past,  Joe  would  discharge  a  volley  of  ammuni- 
tion over  him,  and  then  laugh  immoderately  at  his  indignation 
and  surprise.  Joe  was  my  pet  elephant,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
play  with  him  very  cautiously. 
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One  morning  he  disappeared.  I  was  without  the  consola- 
tions of  a  breakfast,  even.  I  made  my  toilet,  went  to  my  port- 
manteau for  my  purse.  for  I  had  decided  upon  a  visit  to  the 
baker,  —  when    lo!    part    of   my    slender    means    had    mysteriously 


AN  ADIRONDACK  CAMP 

disappeared.  Joe  was  gone,  and  the  money  also.  All  day  I 
thought  about  it.  In  the  morning,  after  a  very  long  and  miser- 
able night,  I  woke  up,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  there,  in  the 
doorway,  stood  Joe,  in  a  brand-new  suit  of  clothes,  including 
boots   and    hat.      He    was    gorgeous     beyond     description,    and 
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seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  as  merry  as  though  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  I  was  quite  startled  at  this  apparition. 
"Joseph!"  I  said  in  my  severest  tones,  and  then  turned  over  and 
looked  away  from  him.  Joe  evaded  the  subject  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner,  and  was  never  so  interesting  as  at  that  moment. 
He  sang  his  specialties,  and  played  clumsily  upon  his  bamboo 
flute, — to  soothe  me,  I  suppose, — and  wanted  me  to  eat  a  whole 
flat  pie  which  he  had  brought  home  as  a  peace-offering,  but- 
toned tightly  under  his  jacket.  I  saw  I  must  strike  at  once,  if  I 
struck  at  all ;  so  I  said,  "Joe,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  with  that 
money?"  Joe  said  he  had  replenished  his  wardrobe,  and  bought 
the  flat  pie  especially  for  me.  "Joseph,"  I  said,  with  great  dig- 
nity, "do  you  know  that  you  have  been  stealing,  and  that  it  is 
highly  sinful  to  steal,  and  may  result  in  something  unpleasant 
in  the  world  to  come?"  Joe  said,  "Yes,"  pleasantly,  though  I 
hardly  think  he  meant  it;  and  then  he  added,  mildly,  "that  he 
couldn't  lie," — which  was  a  glaring  falsehood, — "but  wanted 
me  to  be  sure  that  he  took  the  money,  and  so  had  come  back  to 
tell  me." 

"Joseph,"  I  said,  "you  remind  me  of  our  noble  Washing- 
ton"; and,  to  my  amazement,  Joe  was  mortified.  He  didn't,  of 
course,  know  who  Washington  was,  but  he  suspected  that  I  was 
ridiculing  him.  He  came  to  the  bed  and  haughtily  insisted  upon 
my  taking  the  little  change  he  had  received  from  his  customers, 
but  I  implored  him  to  keep  it,  as  I  had  no  use  at  all  for  it,  and,  as 
I  assured  him,  I  much  preferred  hearing  it  jingle  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  day  I  sailed  out  of  Lahaina,  and  Joe  came  to  the 
beach  with  his  new  trousers  tucked  into  his  new  boots,  while  he 
waved  his  new  hat  violently  in  a  final  adieu,  much  to  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  a  score  of  hatless  urchins,  who  looked  upon 
Joe  as  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  but  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
When  I  entered  the  boat  to  set  sail,  a  tear  stood  in  Joe's  bright 
eye,  and  I  think  he  was  really  sorry  to  part  with  me ;  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  because  our  housekeeping  experiences  were  new  to 
him, — and,  I  may  add,  not  unprofitable. 
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II. 

Some  months  of  mellow  and  beautiful  weather  found  me 
wandering  here  and  there  among  the  islands,  when  the  '.'ales 
came  on  again,  and  I  was  driven  about  homeless,  and  sometimes 
friendless,  until,  by-and-by,  I  heard  of  an    opportunity   to    visit 

Molokai,      an  island  seldom  \isited   by  the  tourist, — where   p< 
haps,  I  could  get  a  close  view  of  a  singularly  sad  and  Interesting 

Colony  Of  lepers. 

The  whole  island  is  green,  hut  lonely.  As  you  ride  over  its 
excellent  turnpike,  you  see  the  ruins  of  a  nation  that  is  passing, 
like  a  shadow,  out  of  sight.    Deserted  garden-patches,  crumbling 

walls,  and  roofs  tumbled  into  the  one  state-chamber  of  the  house, 
while  knots  of  long  grass  wave  at  halfmast  in  the  chinks  and 
crannies.  A  land  of  great  traditions,  of  magic  and  witchcraft, 
and  spirits.  A  fertile  and  fragrant  solitude.  How  I  enjoyed  it  ; 
and  yet  how  it  was  all  telling  upon  me,  in  its  own  way!  One 
cannot  help  feeling  sad  there,  for  he  seems  to  be  living  and  mov- 
ing in  a  long  reverie,  out  of  which  he  dreads  to  awaken  to  a  less 
pathetic  life.  I  rode  a  day  or  two  among  the  solemn  and  re- 
proachful ruins  with  inexpressible  complacence,  and,  having 
finally  climbed  a  series  of  verdant  and  downy  hills,  and  ridden  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  brisk  shower,  came  suddenly  upon  the  brink 
<>f  a  great  precipice,  three  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  My  horse 
instinctively  braced  himself,  and  I  nervously  jerked  the  bridle 
square  up  to  my  breastbone,  as  I  found  we  were  poised  between 
heaven  and  earth,  upon  a  trembling  pinnacle  of  rock.  A  broad 
peninsula  was  stretched  below  me,  covered  with  grassy  hills; 
here  and  there  clusters  of  brown  huts  were  visible,  and  to  the 
right,  the  white  dots  of  houses  to  which  I  was  hastening,  for  that 
was  the  leper  village.  To  that  spot  were  the  wandering  and 
afflicted  tribes  brought  home  to  die.  Once  descending  the  nar- 
row stairs  in  the  cliff  under  me,  never  again  could  they  hope  to 
strike  their  tents  and  resume  their  pilgrimage;  for  the  curse  v 
on  them,  and  necessity  had  narrowed  down  the;r  sphere  of  actii 
to  this  compass, — a  solitary  slope  between  sea  and  land,  with  the 
invisible  sentinels  of  Fear  and  Fate  forever  watching  its  borders. 
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I  seemed  to  be  looking  into  a  fiery  furnace,  wherein  walked 

the  living  bodies  of  those  whom  Death  had  already  set  his  seal 
upon.  What  a  mockery  it  seemed  to  be  climbing  down  that 
crag,  through  wreaths  of  vine,  and  under  leafy  cataracts 
breaking  into  a  foam  of  blossoms  a  thousand  feet  below  me; 
swinging  aside  the  hanging  parasites  that  obstructed  the  narrow 
way,— entering  the  valley  of  death,  and  the  very  mouth  of  hell, 
by  these  floral  avenues! 

A  brisk  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles  across  the  breadth  of  the 
peninsula  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  keeper  of  the  settlement, 
and  there  I  dismounted,  and  hastened  into  the  house,  to  be  rid  of 
the  curious  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  receive  me.  The  little 
cottage  was  very  comfortable,  my  host  and  hostess  friends  of 
precious  memory;  and  with  them  I  felt  at  once  at  home,  and 
began  the  new  life  that  everyone  begins  when  the  earth  seems  to 
have  been  suddenly  transformed  into  some  better  or  worse  world, 
ami  he  alone  survives  the  transformation. 

Have  you  never  had  such  an  experience?  Then  go  into  the 
midst  of  a  community  of  lepers;  have  ever  before  your  eyes  their 
Gorgon-like  faces;  see  the  horrors,  hardly  to  be  recognized  as 
human,  that  grope  about  you;  listen  in  vain  for  the  voices  that 
have  been  hushed  forever  by  decay;  breathe  the  tainted  atmo- 
sphere;  and  bear  ever  in  mind  that,  while  they  hove  about 
you, —  forbidden  to  touch  you,  yet  longing  to  clasp  once  more  a 
hand  that  is  perfect  and  pure, — the  insidious  seeds  of  the  malady 
may  be  generating  in  your  vitals,  and  your  heart,  even  then,  be 
drunk  with  death ! 

I  might  as  well  confess  that  I  slept  indifferently  the  first 
night ;  that  I  was  not  entirely  free  from  nervousness  the  next  day, 
as  I  passed  through  the  various  wards  assigned  to  patients  in 
every  stage  of  decomposition.  But  I  recovered  myself  in  time  to 
observe  the  admirable  system  adopted  by  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  its  unfortunate  people.  I  used  to  sit 
by  the  window  and  see  the  processions  of  the  less  afflicted  come 
for  little  measures  of  milk,  morning  and  evening.  Then  there 
was  a  continuous  raid  upon  the  ointment-pot,  with  the  contents 
of  which  they  delighted  to  anoint  themselves.     Trifling  disturb- 
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ances  sometimes  brought  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  the  front 
gate,  for  final  judgment  at  the  hands  of  their  beloved  keeper. 
And  it  was  a  constant  entertainment  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events  in  that  singular  little  world  of  doomed  spirits.  They  were 
not  unhappy.  I  used  to  hear  them  singing  every  evening:  their 
souls  were  singng  while  their  bodies  were  falling  rapidly  to  dust. 
They  continued  to  play  their  games,  as  well  as  they  could  play 
them  with  the  loss  of  a  finger  joint  or  a  toe,  from  week  to  week : 
it  is  thus  gradually  and  thus  slowly  that  they  died,  feeling  their 
voices  growing  fainter  and  their  strength  less,  as  the  idle  days 
passed  over  them  and  swept  them  to  the  tomb. 

Sitting  at  the  window  on  the  second  evening,  as  the  patients 
came  up  for  milk,  I  observed  one  of  them  watching  me  intently, 
and  apparently  trying  to  make  me  understand  something  or 
other,  but  what  that  something  was  I  could  not  guess.  He  rushed 
to  the  keeper  and  talked  excitedly  with  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  gate  and  waited  till  the  others 
were  served  with  their  milk,  still  watching  me  all  the  while. 
Then  the  keeper  entered  and  told  me  how  I  had  a  friend  out  there 
who  wished  to  speak  with  me, — someone  who  had  seen  me  some- 
where, he  supposed,  but  whom  I  would  hardly  remember.  It 
was  their  way  never  to  forget  a  face  they  had  once  become 
familiar  with.  Out  I  went.  There  was  a  face  I  could  not  have 
recognized  as  anything  friendly  or  human.  Knots  of  flesh  stood 
out  upon  it;  scar  upon  scar  disfigured  it.  The  expression  was 
like  that  of  a  mummy,  stony  and  withered.  The  outlines  of  a 
youthful  figure  were  preserved,  but  the  hands  and  feet  were  piti- 
ful to  look  at.  What  was  this  ogre  that  knew  me  and  loved  me 
still  ? 

He  soon  told  me  who  he  once  had  been,  but  was  no  longer. 
Our  little,  unfortunate  "Joe,"  my  Lahaina  charge.  In  his  case  the 
disease  had  spread  with  fearful  rapidity :  the  keeper  thought  he 
could  hardly  survive  the  year.  Many  linger  year  after  year,  and 
cannot  die ;  but  Joe  was  more  fortunate.  His  life  had  been  brief 
and  passionate,  and  death  was  now  hastening  him  to  his  dissolu- 
tion. 
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Joe  was  forbidden  to  come  near  me,  so  he  crouched  down 
by  the  fence,  and  pressing  his  hands  between  the  pickets  sifted 
the  dust  at  my  feet,  while  he  wailed  in  a  low  voice,  and  called  me, 
over  and  over,  "dear  friend,"  "good  friend,"  and  "master."  I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  him  so  humbled.  To  think  of  my  dis- 
reputable little  protege,  who  was  wont  to  lord  it  over  me  as 
though  he  had  been  a  born  chief, — to  think  of  Joe  as  being 
there  in  his  extremity,  grovelling  in  the  dust  at  my  feet;  for- 
bidden to  climb  the  great  wall  of  flowers  that  towered  between 
him  and  his  beautiful  world,  while  the  rough  sea  lashed  the 
coast  about  him,  and  his  only  companions  were  such  hideous 
foes  as  would  frighten  one  out  of  a  dream ! 

How  I  wanted  to  get  close  to  him !  but  I  dared  not ;  so  we  sat 
there  with  the  slats  of  the  fence  between  us,  while  we  talked  very 
long  in  the  twilight ;  and  I  was  glad  when  it  grew  so  dark  that  I 
could  no  longer  see  his  face, — his  terrible  face,  that  came  to  kill 
the  memory  of  his  former  beauty. 

And  Joe  wondered  whether  I  still  remembered  how  we  used 
to  walk  in  the  night,  and  go  home,  at  last,  to  our  little  house 
when  Lahaina  was  as  still  as  death,  and  you  could  almost  hear 
the  great  stars  throbbing  in  the  clear  sky!  How  well  I  remem- 
bered it,  and  the  day  when  we  went  a  long  way  down  the  beach, 
and,  looking  back,  saw  a  wide  curve  of  the  land  cutting  the  sea 
like  a  sickle,  and  turning  up  a  white  and  shining  swath !  Then,  in 
another  place,  a  grove  of  cocoa-palms  and  a  melancholy,  mo- 
nastic-looking building,  with  splendid  palm  branches  in  its  broad 
windows;  for  it  was  just  after  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  building 
belonged  to  a  Sisterhood.  And  I  remember  how  the  clouds  fell 
and  the  rain  drove  us  into  a  sudden  shelter,  and  we  ate  tamarind- 
jam,  spread  thick  on  thin  slices  of  bread,  and  were  supremely 
happy.  In  this  connection,  I  could  not  forget  how  Joe  became 
very  unruly  about  that  time,  and  I  got  mortified,  and  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  him  home  at  all ;  and  yet  the  memory  of  it 
would  have  been  perfect  but  for  this  fate.  O  Joe !  my  poor,  dear, 
terrible  cobra !  to  think  that  I  should  ever  be  afraid  to  look  into 
your  face  in  my  life ! 
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Joe  wanted  to  call  to  my  mind  one  other  reminiscence, — a 
night  when  we  two  walked  to  the  old  wharf,  and  went  out  to  the 

end  of  it,  and  sat  there  looking  inland,  watching  the  inky  waves 
slide  up  and  down  the  beach,  while  the  full  moon  rose  over  the 
superb  mountains  where  the  clouds  were  heaped  like  wool,  and 
the  very  air  seemed  full  of  utterances  that  you  could  almost  hear 
and  understand  but  for  something  that  made  all  a  mystery.  I 
tried  then,  if  ever  I  tried  in  my  life,  to  make  .Joe  a  little  less  bad 
than  he  was  naturally,  and  he  seemed  nearly  inclined  to  be  better, 
and  would,  I  think,  have  been  so,  but  for  the  thousand  tempta- 
tions that  gravitated  to  him  when  we  got  on  solid  earth  again. 
He  forgot  my  precepts  then,  and  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  them  myself. 
Joe  remembered  that  night  vividly.  I  was  touched  to  hear  him 
confess  it;  and  I  pray  earnestly  that  that  one  moment  may  plead 
for  him  in  the  last  day,  if,  indeed,  he  needs  any  special  plea 
other  than  that  Nature  has  published  for  her  own. 

"Sing  for  me,  Joe,"  said  I ;  and  Joe,  still  crouching  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lattice,  sang  some  of  his  old  songs.  One  of 
them,  a  popular  melody,  was  echoed  through  the  little  settle- 
ment, where  faint  voices  caught  up  the  chorus,  and  the  night 
was  wildly  and  weirdly  musical.  We  walked  by  the  sea  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  following  that,  Joe  taking  pains  to  stay 
on  the  leeward  side  of  me, — he  was  so  careful  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  his  fate  uppermost  in  his  mind:  how  could  I  dis- 
miss it  from  my  own,  when  it  was  branded  in  his  countenance? 
The  desolated  beauty  of  his  face  pleaded  for  measureless  pity, 
and  I  gave  it,  out  of  my  prodigality,  yet  felt  that  I  could  not 
begin  to  give  sufficient. 

Link  by  link  he  was  casting  off  his  hold  on  life;  he  was  no 
longer  a  complete  being;  his  soul  was  prostrated  in  the  miry  clay, 
and  waited,  in  agony,  its  long  deliverance. 

In  leaving  the  leper  village,  I  had  concluded  to  say  nothing 
to  Joe,  other  than  the  usual  "aloha"  at  night,  when  I  could  ride 
off,  in  the  darkness,  and,  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  ascend 
it  in  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  and  get  well  on  my  journey 
before  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  took  a  last  walk  by  the  rocks 
on  the  shore ;  heard  the  sea  breathing  its  long  breath  under  the 
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hollow  cones  of  Lava,  with  a  noise  like  a  giant  leper  in  his  asth- 
matic agony.  Joe  hoard  it.  and  laughed  a  little,  and  then  grew 
Bilent;  and  finally  said  he  wanted  to  leave  the  place,  he  hated 
it ;  he  loved  Lahaina  dearly:  how  was  everybody  in  Lahaina? — a 

question  he  had  asked  me  hourly  since  my  arrival. 

When  nighl  came  I  asked  Joe  to  sing,  as  usual;  SO  he  gath- 
ered his  mates  about  him,  and  they  sang  the  songs  I  liked  best. 
The  voices  rang,  sweeter  than  ever,  up  from  the  group  of  singers 
congregated  a  few  rods  off,  in  the  darkness;  and  while  they 

Bang,  my  horse  was  saddled,  and  I  quietly  bade  adieu  to  my 
dear  friends,  the  keepers,  and  mounting,  walked  the  horse 
slowly  up  the  grass-grown  road.  I  shall  never  see  little  Joe 
again,  with  his  pitiful  face,  growing  gradually  as  dreadful  as  a 
cobra's,  and  almost  as  fascinating  in  its  hideousness.  I  waited, 
a  little  way  off,  in  the  darkness,  waited  and  listened,  till  the  last 
Bong  was  ended,  and  I  knew  he  would  be  looking  for  me,  to 
Good-night.  But  he  didn't  find  me;  and  he  will  never  again  find 
me  in  this  life,  for  I  left  him  sitting  in  the  dark  door  of  his 
sepulchre, — sitting  and  singing  in  the  mouth  of  his  grave, — 
clothed  all  in  death. 

j£>    &    & 

"Did  you  call  Edith  up  this  morning ?" 
"Yes,  but  she  wasn't  down." 
"But  why  didn't  you  call  her  down?" 
"Because  she  wasn't  up." 

"Then  call  her  up  now  and  call  her  down  for  not  being  down 
when  you  called  her  up." 

&   £>   £? 

"Waiter."  said  a  diner  in  a  country  restaurant,  "this  chicken 

ry  tough." 

"Very  sorry,  sir,  but  you  see  that  chicken  was  a  peculiar 
bird.  Why,  when  we  came  to  kill  it,  we  couldn't  catch  it.  It 
flew  up  on  top  of  the  barn  and  we  had  to  shoot  it." 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  shoot  the  weathercock  by  mis- 
take ?" 
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The  Legend  of  Rosemath  Tower 

By  LUCY  ANGELA  M.  BORST 

The  story  he  told  by  the  camp  fire, 

One  of  many  he  had  in  store. 
And  like  the  cigars  we  were  smoking, 

We  wished  he  would  give  us  some  more. 
Tommy  was  such  a  dreamy  fellow, 

He  declared  the  facts  were  true, 
But  whether  or  not  you  can  share  his  faith, 

The  legend  I  pass  on  to  you. 

Three  witnesses  there  are  to  prove 
That  airy  shapes  do  sometimes  move 

About  this  earthly  sphere : 
Tho'  star-eyed  Science  may  deride 
And  laugh  at  them  in  scornful  pride, 
Imagination  views  their  forms, 
And  with  such  visions  she  adorns 

The  tales  we  love  to  hear; 
While  tearful  Grief  denies  them  not, 
And  outraged  Conscience  knows  what  spot 

Is  haunted  by  her  fear. 
Yea,  oft'  we  wake  with  suffering  keen 
To  the  realities  unseen. 

The  flush  of  Spring  is  dawning  now 
On  every  wavy  bush  and  bough 

Of  Rosemath's  lordly  isle; 
And  where  the  merry  breezes  roam 
The  sea  waves  toss  their  wreaths  of  foam 

Upon  the  shore  meanwhile. 
And  now  against  the  sunset  sky 
Darkens  an  ancient  tower  high ; 
It  marks  the  spot  where  long  ago, 
In  days  of  Chivalry,  I  know 
The  Rosemath  castle  proudly  stood, 
Surrounded  bv  a  dark  oak  wood. 
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Like   many   a  gallant    knight   of  old, 

Lord   Rosemath's  heaii   was  kind  and  bold 

Around   his  hearth   in  stately   hall, 

His  friends  and  kindred  gathered  all. 

Beggars  he  never  turned  away; 

And   to  the  castle  came  one  day 

A   stranger   with    Italian   name; 


His  step  was  slow,  his  eye  was  dim, 
'Twas  said   no  shadow  attended  him. 
While  many  feared  his  magic  spell, 
Lord  Rosemath  pitied,  loved  him  well: 
Gave  him  a  home  within  his  tower; 
Spent  with  him  many  a  midnight  hour: 
It  was  the  master's  wish  that  all 
Respect  the  wizard  in  his  hall. 

Lord  Rosemath  had  a  poet's  heart, 
Tho'  oft'  in  battle  took  his  part, 

And  to  the  fight  would  go, — 
The  good  to  him  was  ever  true, 
And  purity  was  beauty,  too; 

He  knew  no  high  nor  low. 
What  wonder  that  a  peasant  maid 
Who  like  a  morning  sunbeam  stayed 

Should  win  his  heart  at  sight, — 
When  in  the  meadow  green  she  stood. 
Her  gold  curls  peeping  from  her  hood, 

A  wondrous  flower  of  light ! 
Alas!  that  dark  revenge  did  hide, 
When  Lord  Rosemath  bro't  home  his  bride ; 
And  those  who  had  his  bounty  shared, 
Showed  bitter  scorn  whene'er  they  dared. 

The  sea  winds  blew  with  an  angry  breath, 

In  cottage  and  hall  there  was  sickness  and  death; 

Lady  Rosemath  then  like  an  angel  of  light 
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Over  COUChes  of  pain  benl  her  form  day  and  night. 

And  blessings  fell  on  her  as  hack  to  health  came 
The  strong  armed  knighl  and  the  cold,  haughty  dame; 
Poor  souls  in  their  cottages  down  by  the  sea 
To  Heaven  sent  prayers  for  this  lovely  ladye. 

Then  rose  a  cry  for  the  knights  to  arm, 
And   forth  they  rode,  nor  dreamt   of  harm 

To  the  fair  one  left  behind  ; 
But  jealousy  in  dark  hiding  lay. 
An  evil  heart  sought  for  its  prey 

Lady  Rosemath  true  and  kind  ; 
When  home  from  battle  Lord  Rosemath  led, 
His  young  wife  lay  in  her  tower  dead. 

Oh,  then  beside  her  grave  he  wept, 

And  day  and  night  his  vigil  kept. 

Down  came  the  wizard  from  his  tower, 
It  was  the  lonely  midnight  hour, 
His  head  was  bowed  in  anxious  thought. 
As  if  from  sorrow  he  had  sought 

To  find  some  sure  relief; 
For  he  had  learned  thro'  saddest  years, 
That  "love  can  be  embalmed  in  tears," 

And  life  survive  all  grief. 
And  thus  by  sympathy  compelled, 
With  Lord  Rosemath  a  converse  held. 
The  wizard  said:  "Thy  love  lies  low; 
"The  secret  of  her  death  I  know; 

"And  yet  by  magic  art, 
"Your  love  shall  live,  and  from  her  bower 
"Shall  rule  this  isle  thro'  beauty's  power. 

"For  she  was  pure  in  heart. 
"Now  to  the  Holy  City  go, 
"Thy  errand  there  no  one  must  know  ; 

"Take  thou  this  Book  of  .Alight: 
"And  by  its  words  instructed  be. 
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"For  Lady  Rosemath  thou  shalt  see 

"As  once  she  charmed  thy  sight." 

Lord  Rosemath  left  the  castle  walls, 
In  ancient  Rome  to  dream; 

And  in  his  fine  ancestral  halls 
He  never  more  was  seen. 

The  wizard  died;  none  knew  his  name, 

For  long  forgotten  was  his  fame. 

When  the  moon  sank  low  in  the  summer  sky, 

And  a  thousand  starry  worlds  seemed  nigh, 

A  weird  light  shone  from  my  lady's  bower, 

And  a  ghost  came  forth  from  my  lady's  tower. 

Then  up  and  down  the  great  stairway 

It  wandered,  wandered,  gaunt  and  gray. 

The  years  flew  by;  no  master  came; 

There  ruled  another  knight  of  fame. 

And  whether  the  wizard  had  said  the  word, 

Or  whether  a  guilty  conscience  stirred, 

Vague  thought  into  conviction  grew 

That  the  days  of  Rosemath  Tower  were  few. 

Within  the  spacious  banquet  hall, 

Where  works  of  masters  graced  the  wall, 

There  stood  a  table  richly  spread, 

And  over  all  the  candles  shed 

Their  softest  light.     The  stately  guests 

Beguiled  the  hours  with  songs  and  jests. 

The  fair  young  knight,  with  wit  and  pride, 

Scoffed  loud  at  superstition  wide ; 

"Right  and  wrong,"  quoth  he,  "are  the  same, 

"After  the  lapse  of  years,  no  blame." 

(Deep  in  our  hearts  we  thought  of  the  Kaiser, 

And  many  like  him  who  are  not  a  bit  wiser.) 

'Tis  said  the  words  no  sooner  fell, 

Each  eye  was  fixed  as  in  a  spell, 

For,  lo !  across  the  hall  did  glide 
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A  ghost,  and  up  the  stairway  wide 

The  shadowy   form   was  seen   to   pass. 

The  young  knight  dropped  his  ruddy  glass; 

His  courage  rose;  his  strength  was  bold; 

He  snatched  his  sword   from  out   its  fold; 

From  flight  to  flight,  from  hall  to  hall. 

He  chased  the  phantom  'long  the  wall ; 

Then  with  one  blow,  wide  swung  a  door 

Whose  lock  had  ne'er  been  been  ope'd  before. 

A  wondrous  sight  was  there  revealed, 

A  sculptor's  work,  so  long  concealed. 

Thro'  narrow  lattice  poured  the  light, 

And  in  the  moonbeams  strangely  bright 

Behold  a  marble  statue  stood, 

A  peasant  maid  in  gown  and  hood. 

Mirabile  dictu  !  at  her  feet 

A  knight  in  armor  lay  asleep ! 

And  he  had  slept  thro'  many  years. 

The  living  now  were  filled  with  fears, 

And  from  that  night  the  ancient  hall 

Has  been  deserted  by  them  all. 

If  ever  you  reach  rare  Rosemath  isle, 

And  the  gray  old  ruins  your  sight  beguile, 

Where  the  stones  are  falling  down  one  by  one, 

And  the  ivies  green  in  a  riot  run, 

You  may  view  the  whole  isle  thro'  the  old  arched  door: 

There  the  shepherds  are  feeding  their  flocks  as  of  yore  : 

You  may  follow  the  pathway  down  to  the  sea. 

Where  a  curious  cave  is  said  to  be; 

Or  take  the  path  to  the  old  church  yard, 

There  stands  a  chapel,  its  tracery  scarred 

By  the  frosts  of  years.     Beyond  are  the  hills, 

And  down  to  the  sea  run  their  murmuring  rills. 

Blithe  would  it  be  to  wander  there, 

But  haste  to  the  chapel  in  time  for  prayer; 

And,  lo,  in  the  niche  by  that  ancient  carved  choir. 
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While  the  voices  are  rising  now  richer  and  higher,- 

Look  up ;  and  behold  there  the  pure  white  face 

Of  Lady  Rosemath — its  sweetness  and  grace 

Is  mingled  with  many  devotions,  I  know; 

She  is  like  the  sweet  Mary  Mother,  I  trow; 

Hard  faces  grow  gentle  while  looking  at  her, 

And  tears  in  many  a  sad  heart  stir. 

You  may  feel  the  rare  charm  of  beauty's  power, 

But  the  ghost  is  quiet  in  Rosemath's  tower. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  POND 


l.i\  ing  ( hit-of-1  )<><>i> 

Bj  I .  H.  SWE1  I 

OVE  of  living  out-of-doors  la  an  old  story,  but  like  all 
love  stories,  it  is  always  new.  The  oldest  of  race 
memories  stir  when  we  take  the  out-trail;  our  own 
trail;  and  yel  it  is  a  trail  that  is  always  new.  Nature 
never  repeats.  Bach  spring  is  a  new  spring,  each 
almighty  summer  unlike  the  first  and  succeeding 
summers  in  the  history  of  the  race.  ('amp  life, 
whether  by  sea  or  among  the  mountains,  by  lake, 
river,  or  in  deep,  murmurous  woods,  is  something 
that  memory  cannot  idealize  nor  anticipation  adequately  paint. 
Of  course  there  are  drawbacks.  In  spite  of  the  plunge  at  day- 
break, the  swim  at  sunset,  and  that  most  wonderful  voyage  of 
all, — more  even  than  the  thrills  of  the  little  machine  jaunts  into 
the  out-of-the-way  and  unknown  revelations  of  the  lake  and 
forest  by-paths — the  moonlight  swim,  when  air  and  water  seem 
to  blend  into  a  single  enchanted  medium,  and  we  would  scarcely 
be  surprised  by  a  glimpse  of  Diana's  white  arms  flashing  under- 
neath the  moon — in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  very  dirty.  We  can't 
turn  round  hardly,  without  getting  a  smear  of  dirt.  And  yet 
it  isn't  dirt  at  all,  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it.  It  is  earth, 
aromatic  of  moss  or  leaf-mould.  We  have  become  of  the  earth, 
thy;  and  this  contact  with  the  material  out  of  which  we  were 
made  in  the  first  place,  is  just  as  good  for  us  as  swims  in  affluent 
waters. 

We  have  a  friend  who  claims  that  the  only  proper  way  to 
sleep  in  the  open  is  literally  to  sleep  in  the  open — tucked  in  a 
sleeping  bag,  perhaps — but  with  nothing  between  you  and  the 
sky.  He  is  doubtless  right,  but  the  trouble  is  that  sleeping  so 
spoils  you  for  houses.  When  our  friend  comes  home  from  a 
camping  trip  or  a  tramping  trip,  even  a  sleeping  porch  is  too  con- 
stricted for  him.  He  has  to  climb  to  the  roof  before  he  can  find 
repose.  This  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  if  he  should  happen  to 
roll  off  the  roof  in  his  slumbers,  he  might  hit  somebody. 

Most  of  us  want  shelter — without  some  link  connecting  us 
with  civilization,  wild  life  loses  some  of  its  charm.     And  bv  the 
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way,  my  own  connection  is  a  little  machine  that  eats  mud  and 
brier  tangles  and  steeps  and  deep  woods  with  the  gusto  of  a 
born  tramp. 

It's  remarkable  how  little  shelter  we  really  need,  and  we 
can  achieve  much  of  the  effect  of  outdoor  living  by  putting  a 
few  weather  strips  on  an  abandoned  tool  house  or  picking-house 
on  the  farm — and  every  farm  has  a  whole  brood  of  abandoned 
buildings.     Then,  let  the  rain  fall.    Even  if  the  little  tough  of  a 
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machine  is  standing  outside,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  It  has 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  duck,  anyhow.  And  we — we  are 
ensconced  in  our  patter-proof  shelter.  We  are  of  the  storm,  but 
not  in  it.  If  the  rain  does  drip  through  the  roof  here  and  there, 
that  only  adds  to  the  cosiness,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  move 
our  cot. 

Along  a  beach  we  know  of  is  a  string  of  fishermen's  boat- 
houses,  a  bleached,  picturesque  huddle  of  buildings,  really  use- 
ful only  in  winter  to  house  the  boats.  Someone  conceived  the 
idea  of  remodelling  them  for  camping  purposes.     They  didn't 
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require   much   alteration,   just    a    hunk    here,   a    window   there,   a 

few  new  planks  in  the  flooring.  Many  a  clam-boil  of  savory 
memory  have  we  had  on  one  of  those  remodelled  boat-houc 
The  whole  front  of  the  building  was  hinged  like  the  roof  of  a 
Noah's  Ark.  When  closed,  it  was  the  end  of  the  building;  when 
partly  open,  it  was  a  door.  Fully  open,  flush  with  the  floor,  it 
rested  on  posts  and  became  a  platform  veranda. 

Once  we  spent  a  summer  in  a  font — that  is  to  say,   when 

were  not  fishing  or  pushing  our  way  through  undergrowth 
in  quest  of  some  bird  or  animal  or  doing  pioneer  work  with  the 
before-mentioned  machine  tough.  The  tent  was  a  very  little 
one.  just  big  enough  for  a  three-quarter  bed,  a  stand  improvised 
from  a  soap  box,  and  a  lttle  rocking  chair.  The  chair  was  a 
tribute  to  the  feminine  member  of  the  firm,  although  much  of 
the  time  we  sat  in  it  ourself.  We  had  built  a  floor  of  old  plank- 
in.:  and  low  walls  of  old  novelty  siding.  Our  floor  projected  a 
tew  feet,  making  a  little  veranda.  We  had  dug  a  trench  round 
the  tent  to  carry  off  the  water  of  storms,  and  this  we  called  the 
moat.  Never,  we  suppose,  did  any  tent  have  so  many  guy  ropes. 
In  damp  weather,  these  became  taut  so  we  could  almost  play  a 
tune  on  them.  In  dry  weather,  they  grew  slack,  and  we  had  to 
tighten  them.  Tightening  and  loosening  those  lazy-jacks  was 
the  hardest  work  we  did  all  summer.  We  had  a  white  flag-pole 
twelve  feet  tall — twelve  feet  short  perhaps  we  should  say — with 
the  smallest  flag  on  it  that  ever  flew.  We  were  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking a  large  bay.  Every  day  a  steamer  went  by  majestically. 
Our  tent  must  have  looked  like  a  mushroom  to  her,  and  our- 
selves like  bugs.  But  as  she  swept  by,  she  saluted  us  with  three 
toots  of  her  whistle,  and  in  response  we  dipped  our  postage  stamp 
of  a  flag  three  times. 

This  was  the  event  of  the  day. 

Dear!  Dear!  What  fun  it  all  was,  and  not  least  the  stunts 
we  did  with  that  car.  Still,  everything  connected  with  that 
summer  was  pleasant — or  if  anything  was  not,  we  have  for- 
gotten that  completely.  Memory,  like  a  loud  and  powerful  fan, 
blowing  on  all,  winnows  the  worse  away,  and  in  the  end  only 
happiness  lies  perfect  and  unmingled. 
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A  NOBLE  ELM  TREE 


/"  >REST  LEAVES 
\\  1 1  :i t  i>  the  Modern  Health  Crusade?       ///  IJi>it<>m<' 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  a  system  of  health  educa- 
tion being  introduced  into  thousands  of  elementary  schools,  a 
movement  in  which  nearly  three  million  American  school  chil- 
dren, qualified  as  Crusaders  by  the  daily  practice  of  health 
chores,  are  participating. 

Its  purpose  is  the  formation  of  good  health  habits,  the  en- 
listment of  children  in  community  service,  and  the  control  of  pre- 
ventable disease. 

Its  success  is  due  to  the  interest  in  health  aroused  in  chil- 
dren by  introducing  the  elements  of  play  and  romance  into  the 
practice  of  hygiene,  and  by  a  definite  program  with  tangible 
rewards.     It  dramatizes  personal  health. 

The  child  who  does  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Crusader's 
health  chores  for  two,  five,  ten  and  fifteen  weeks  becomes  suc- 
cessively a  page,  squire,  knight  and  knight  banneret  in  health 
chivalry.  Classes  and  schools  as  well  as  individual  children 
may  compete  in  health  tournaments.  (For  explanation,  write 
to  the  anti-tuberculosis  association  for  your  State  for  record 
health  chores,  Crusader's  manual  and  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold."  If  you  do  not  know  that  address,  write  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association.) 

Every  elementary  school  teacher  in  the  country  can  ad' 
the  Crusade  for  her  pupils.     It  is  largely  a  homework  prop<  - 
tion  for  children  and  parents.     The  teacher  may  use  all  or  par: 
of  the  prescribed  program. 

The  Crusade  is  a  system  of  education  and  not  an  organiza- 
tion. Every  school  in  the  country  is  invited  to  apply  the  system. 
Organization  is  provided  to  maintain  standards,  to  foster  com- 
petition and  to  hold  out  to  the  child  membership  in  a  modern 
health  crusade  at  once  local,  state  and  national  in  scope. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its  forty-eieht 
affiliated  State  associations  are  the  national  and  state  leaders 
in  the  Crusade  and  general  distributors  of  M.  H.  C.  suppli-  s. 
The  local  anti-tuberculosis  societies  and  the  junior  divisions  of 
Red  Cross  chapters  assist  the  schools  in  Crusade  work.  They 
provide  supplies  when  possible,  but  in  view  of  the  limited  means 
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of  these  organizations,  an  increasing  number  of  schools  are  pur- 
chasing the  supplies  for  the  same  reason  that  they  purchase 
textbooks  in  physiology,  but  at  less  expense  than  the  latter. 

An  Illinois  county  superintendent  of  schools  writes  of  a  few 
weeks  of  Crusade  work:  "I  regard  the  results  superior  to  a 
year  of  physiology  as  ordinarily  taught." 


IN  CHILDHOOD'S  HAPPY  HOURS 


CRUSADE   ENDORSED   BY  GOVERNORS  AND 
HEALTH  OFFICIALS 

The  governors  of  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have  com- 
mended the  Modern  Health  Crusade  to  the  schools  by  proclama- 
tion or  letter.  Governor  Harding  urges  "on  every  Iowa  teacher, 
parent  and  child  the  great  importance  of  co-operation  in  this 
health-habit-forming  movement." 

Space  permits  the  listing  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  college 
presidents,  state,  city  and  county  superintendents  of  education 
and  hygienists  who  endorse  the  Crusade.     Pres.  M.  L.  Burton  of 
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the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Pres.  II.    N.    Mac  Cracker    of 
Vassar  College  commend  the  tnovemenl   in  open   letters.     The 

Maryland   superintendent    of  education    writes: 

"I  have  been  (riving  some  study  to  the  work  of  the  Modern 
Health  Crusade  directed  by  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  from  day  to  day  one 
boy  who  has  joined  in  the  movement.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  effeel  and  I  most  heartily  endorse  the  work. 

"We  are  controlled  more  by  the  habits  that  we  form  in 
youth  than  by  the  knowledge  that  we  acquire.  The  work  of 
the  Crusade  is  practical  and  wholesome,  and  any  child  cannot 
help  being  benefited  by  joining  it." 

A.  W.  Blanton,  Texas  superintendent,  wrote  to  the  teachers 
throughout  the  state:  "In  view  of  the  alrming  health  condi- 
tions of  the  past  few  months,  I  feel  it  important  that  every 
teacher  in  the  state  should  aid  in  the  plans  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  the  Texas  Public  Health  Association  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade.  In  this  warfare  against 
disease  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  'slackers.'  " 

Among  the  states  that  have  endorsed  the  Crusade  through 
their  superintendents  of  schools  are  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

The  outworkings  of  the  Crusade  were  observed  at  Des 
Moines  by  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker.  Subsequently  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  of  which  Mr. 
Studebaker  is  National  Director,  became  a  leading  agency,  with 
generous  contribution  of  service  and  means,  in  bringing  the 
Crusade  to  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
has  given  invaluable  co-operation  to  the  National  and  State 
tuberculosis  associations. 

Hygienists  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  usually 
practical  appeal  that  the  Crusade  makes  to  the  child.  Profes- 
sor Winslow  of  Yale  and  Professor  Betts  of  Boston  University 
have  incorporated  Modern  Health    Crusade    material    in    their 
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textbooks.  The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a  let- 
ter urging  teachers  ana  parents  to  participate  in  the  Crusade 
work  "to  the  limit  of  their  ability." 

Schools  Adopt  the  Crusade 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade  has  become  a  part  of  the 
school  program  in  thousands  of  schools,  both  rural  and  urban. 
Among  the  larger  cities  where  the  Crusade  has  been  adopted 
by  all  or  part  of  the  elementary  schools  are:  Baltimore,  Birming- 
ham, Cleveland,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
Newark,  New  Orleans,  New    York,    Philadelphia,    Providence, 


INTERESTED 

Portland  (Ore.),  Seattle  and  Washington.  The  Crusade  system 
is  being  taught  to  coming  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  of  some 
states.  While  intended  for  elementary  grades,  the  Crusade  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  high  schools.  It  has  caused  inno- 
vations in  the  curricula  of  both  parochial  and  private  schools. 
A  Wisconsin  school,  much  to  the  relief  of  certain  pupils,  substi- 
tuted the  keeping  of  health  chore  records  for  tests  and  finals  in 
the  physiology  classes. 
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Parochial  Schools 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Gallagher,  bishop-eled  of  Detroit  and  Admin- 
istrator of  Grand  Rapids,  writes:    "Having  observed  tin-  work 

of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  in  our  parochial  schools,  I  believe 

that  it  is  a  valuable  method  of  teaching  the  children  personal 
hygiene.     I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  other  schools. 

The  literature  used  and  the  methods  of  handling  the  work  as 
promoted  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its 
representatives  are  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  highest  endorse- 
ment." 

Oklahoma  Observations 

D.  P.  Trent,  school  superintendent  of  Cleveland,  Okla., 
writes  regarding  the  Crusade:  "During  the  past  two  years  I 
have  had  occasion  to  go  before  the  pupils  of  the  various  grades 
with  a  number  of  propositions  in  connection  with  war  work,  but 
I  have  never  secured  the  hearty  response  that  I  have  found  in 
this  work.  I  have  observed,  and  the  teachers  have  mentioned,  a 
decided  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  children.  I  frequently 
have  children  come  to  me  on  the  playground,  in  the  buildings 
or  on  the  street  and  show  me  their  hands,  and  sometimes  have 
me  examine  their  necks  and  ears.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  important  works  that  we  in  the  schools  can  do." 

Supt.  M.  H.  Shepard  of  Chickasha,  Okla.,  writes:  "Any 
superintendent  that  misses  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  work 
into  effect  misses  the  golden  opportunity  of  his  life  to  do  some- 
thing for  humanity." 

Educator  Educated 

J.  D.  Williams,  an  Alabama  school  superintendent,  writes: 
"It  is  to  make  a  great  confession  that  I  write  at  this  time.  When 
the  teachers  were  asked  to  take  up  the  Crusade  I  said  to  myself, 
'Please  let  us  rest  a  bit  and  put  on  the  regular  school  work  in  such 
a  way  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  two  years.'  When  the 
literature  came  I  accepted  it  reluctantly  and  left  it  alone  for  two 
days,  when  a  teacher  came  to  ask  about  it.  Then  in  a  half- 
hearted way  I  presented  the  matter  at  the  teachers'   meeting. 
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Fortunately  the  teachers  felt  more  kindly  toward  the  movement 
and  some  enthusiasm  developed. 

'The  subject  was  presented  to  the  pupils  the  next  day. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  reached  home  and  found  my  own 
two  children  as  enthusiastic  as  they  had  ever  been  over  Christ- 
mas! Very  difficult  problems  had  been  wonderfully  simplified 
for  us.  The  commonplace  washcloth  and  toothbrush  had 
acquired  dignity  and  occupied  an  important  place.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Mothers  stopped  me  in  the  street  to  thank  me  for  making 
it  so  easy  for  them  to  keep  their  children  clean  and  for  getting 
them  to  form  good  habits  that  had  seemed  almost  impossible 
before. 

"In  my  opinion  this  is  about  the  best  movement  ever  started. 
If  we  teachers  work  the  plan  for  all  it  is  worth  we  shall  see  far- 
reaching  results." 

"Flu"  Flees 

W.  N.  Andrews,  school  teacher  at  Prescott,  Ark.,  writes: 
"We  have  been  faithfully  working  in  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  I  believe  that  this  health  work  kept  the  influenza  out 
of  our  school  when  the  second  epidemic  came.  We  did  not  have 
a  case  in  the  community,  while  the  schools  nearest  us  were  almost 
broken  up  on  account  of  it.  I  urge  every  pupil  who  begins  the 
work  to  make  good  so  that  he  may  be  promoted ;  and  as  you 
know,  they  like  to  be  promoted." 
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"CHRISTM  \S     Q.  K.  I)." 

in    \1  \\{\    C.  McGINNIS     in    Flu    Republic.) 

cDOOGAN,    Killgallon    and    Brophy,    three 


tall     law 

students,  swung  down  Van  Buren  towards  the  LaSalle 

Street  station.  A  thick,  swirling  snowstorm  beat  at 
their  backs.      Killgallon  and   Brophy,  Chicago   men 

both,  were  seeing  their  friend  off  Tor  the  holidays. 
.Mae,  three  years  from  some  obscure  town  in  the 
Rockies,  was  going  to  visit  a  college  friend  in  Indi- 
ana. 

"It's  mighty  nice  of  Jack  to  ask  me  down,"  he 
said.  "I'll  bring  him  back  with  me  if  I  can  ;  he's  one 
of  the  best  friends  a  man  ever  had  -you'll  like  him.  The  only 
thing  I'm  doubtful  about  is  that  four-hour  stop-over  at  T, 
town.  Worst  of  it  is,  it's  only  a  thirty-minute  ride  from  Tarry- 
town  to  Jack's  place,  but  you  have  to  go  by  rail." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Brophy,  "you'll  be  sure  to  find  somethi 
worth    while   at   Tarrytown;     that     name's    enough — and     you 
always  land  on  your  feet,  so  cheer  up,  you  wild  Irishman." 

The  three  turned  into  the  station.  As  they  swept  thr< 
the  gate  and  down  between  the  waiting  trains,  Brophy  drew  a 
deep  breath:  "I  never  felt  so  much  like  Christmas  in  my  life 
just  look  at  the  faces!"  he  said.  "Some  of  those  men  are  half- 
dead,  and  the  women,  too,  but  they're  going  home  to  some  kind 
of  a  celebration.  Look  at  that  old  fellow  with  the  doll-house 
and  the  auto  under  his  arm!  Did  you  ever  see  so  many  pa  k- 
'.'     I  wouldn't  mind  owning  an  orphan  asylum  tonight  I 

only  had  some  coin." 

Mike  gave  him  a  swift  poke — "Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said 
to  Mac,  "I'm  sorry  you  wouldn't  stay  with  us.  Of  course  our  loss 
is  the  other  fellow's  gain,  but — "  "Oh,  go  on,  quit  your  jollying, 
Mike!    Jim,  take  him  home  before  he  blarneys  the  engine  off  the 
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track.  Look  out,  she's  starting!"  Brophy  threw  the  suitcase 
recklessly  on  the  end  of  the  car.  Their  hands  met  in  a  last  grip. 
"Good-by,  fellows;  Merry  Christmas!"  The  train  drew  out  with 
Mac  on  the  last  step  waving  his  hat  at  the  two  behind.  When 
they  were  quite  out  of  sight  he  went  into  the  car. 

Around  him  was  a  constant  stir  and  rustle  of  moving  bundles 
and  restless  children — laughter  at  times,  and  voices  raised  excit- 
edly— the  crying  of  a  tired  baby,  the  soothing  tones  of  its  mother. 
Without,  the  snow  fell  softly  and  steadily  against  the  window. 
He  closed  his  eyes.  "What  was  it  Brophy  had  said  about  the 
feel  of  Christmas?  Well,  he  didn't  feel  like  Christmas — unless 
this  overwhelming  loneliness — Pshaw!  He  was  actually  getting 
sentimental!"  His  impatient  movement  disturbed  the  packages 
that  filled  the  seat  beside  him.  One  of  them  toppled  into  his 
lap — an  oblong  box,  so  badly  torn  that  its  contents  were  com- 
ing out — a  corner  of  red  calico  and  a  fringe  of  white  wool.  As 
he  righted  it  mechanically,  someone  tapped  him  on  the  arm.  It 
was  the  train  boy,  with  a  face  so  exasperated  and  so  ridiculously 
dirty  that  it  brought  a  quick  smile  to  Mac's. 

"Is  this  yours?"  he  asked. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  answered  the  boy.  "Some  guy  handed 
it  to  me  when  I  got  on — didn't  even  say  why — just  poked  it  at  me 
and  yelled:  'Here  you!  Throw  this  off  at  Tarrytown!'  S'pose 
I'll  have  to  do  it,  but  glory — I've  got  ten  thousand  other  things 
crowdin'  my  noodle  now." 

"Why,  I'm  getting  off  at  Tarrytown,  suppose  I  take  it,"  said 
Mac.  And  the  train  boy  having  duly  blessed  his  friend  in  need, 
betook  himself  to  the  ten  thousand  other  cares.  "Merry  Christ- 
mas!" called  Mac.  after  him,  and  laughed  aloud  at  his  awkward 
but  grinning  response.     "Thanks!     Same  to  you!" 

The  package  had  no  address  and  was  dangerously  near 
dilapidation.  A  red  tag  at  one  corner  was  labelled  "Santa 
Claus,"  and  below  were  letters  which  had  been  crossed  out,  "C. 
O.  D."  Somehow  the  expression  struck  Mac's  fancy  at  the 
moment.  He  smiled,  and  drawing  out  his  pencil  he  crossed  it 
still  more  heavily  and  then  wrote  after  it  "Q.  E.  D.  Santa  Claus," 
"Q.  E.  D.,"  he  repeated,  and  frowned  a  little.     "It's  all  right,  old 
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man."  he  said,  "I  believe  in  you,  though  its  a  long  time  sun.-  [*ve 
seen  you.  Bui  this  is  a  skeptical  world.  I  rather  guess  you'll 
have  to  prove  yourself  tonight." 

The  fancy  opened  up  long  forgotten  recollections,  so  thai 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Tarrytown  he  put  the  tattered  box 
under  his  arm  with  quite  an  absent-minded  air  of  ownership. 

When  the  last  rumble  had  died  away  he  looked  around,  a  little 
blankly.  The  snow  still  fell  in  greal  soft  flakes.  He  stood  on  a 
small  platform;  far  away,  down  an  avenue  of  howled  tre< 
few  lights  glimmered  faintly;  bi  fore  him  th<  tiny  station  winked 
at  the  dark  with  its  lamplit  window  and  half-open  door.  "Looks 
like  the  end  of  the  world,"  he  muttered,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.     "Come  in."  called  a  voice,  and  he  entered. 

Behind  a  wooden  grating,  whence  came  the  sharp  staccato 
of  a  telegraph  instrument,  he  saw  a  dark,  tousled  head,  which 
was  lifted  briefly  at  his  coming. 

"Hello,"  said  the  voice.  "Shut  the  door.  This  ain't  a  ham. 
you  know."  Mac  complied  meekly  enough,  and  putting  down 
his  suitcase  gazed  about  him  curiously.  So  this  was  where  he 
had  to  spend  four  hours.  At  his  sigh  the  agent  looked  up. 
"What's  wrong?  D'you  want  to  get  the  midnight  local?  Huh! 
I  thought  so.  Well,  better  come  in  here  by  the  fire — but  you 
needn't  talk  to  me.  I'm  a  busy  man."  Mac  set  his  belonging 
a  long  bench  by  the  stove  and  sat  down. 

He  found  himself  watching  the  agent's  tired  face  and 
nervous  fingers  with  growing  sympathy. 

"We're  doing  double  work,"  the  man  said  presently,  as  if  in 
apology.  "Burns,  the  day  man,  has  a  sick  boy;  he's  been  off  two 
days.  The  wires  were  down  five  hours  this  afternoon  and  now 
we're  having  a  rush.  This  holiday  work  is  sure  no  snap."  The 
outside  door  opened  and  someone  came  in.  Mac  could  not  - 
but  he  heard  a  high,  childish  voice.  "Hello,"  it  said,  "did  Santa 
Claus  come  on  that  train?  Wre've  been  waiting  for  him  all 
night.  Miss  Ralston,  she  said  he'd  ought  a  been  here  long  ago, 
and  he's  coming  sure.  The  kids  is  all  there  waiting,  and  the 
Simmons  twins  're  beginning  to  cry,  too,  and  Jimmie  Jones,  he 
says  there  ain't  no  Santa  Claus  anyhow,  and  we  might  as  well 
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all  go  home.  But  I  thought  maybe  he'd  come  and  couldn't  find 
the  way  up  to  the  church,  so  I  came  to  get  him.  Didn't  you  see 
him?" 

The  station  agent,  just  opening  his  mouth  for  a  sharp 
answer,  felt  a  sudden  fierce  tug  at  his  elbow.  "Tell  him  'yes,'  " 
the  young  man  whispered.  "Say  yes!  Oh,  you  bonehead! 
I'm  Santa  Claus.  Tell  him  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute,  and  keep  him 
till  I'm  ready."  With  which  he  vanished  into  a  smaller  room 
beyond,  and  the  agent,  with  a  furious  sense  of  being  made  ever- 
lastingly foolish,  spoke  awkwardly  to  his  questioner.  "Well,  I 
reckon  he  did  come — he's  in  there,"  with  a  jerk  of  the  thumb 
over  his  shoulder.  "Taking  a  nap?"  "No,"  as  sounds  of  violent 
movement  came  to  them,  "I  guess  he's  changing  his  clothes,  fix- 
ing up  a  bit,  you  know,  after  the  trip."  The  boy's  widening  eyes 
made  him  laugh  nervously.  "You  just  sit  down  and  wait  for 
him.  He  won't  be  long.  No,  not  out  there,  come  in  by  the  fire. 
I'll  just  step  in  and  hurry  him  up  a  bit.  Wouldn't  do  to  have 
the  Simmons  twins  die  of  disappointment — not  to  speak  of 
Jimmie  Jones  and  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  school !" 

The  door  closed  quickly  after  him.  There  was  a  silence, 
then  a  burst  of  muffled  groans — or  was  it  laughter — followed  by 
a  murmur  of  subdued  voices,  and  the  agent  reappeared.  He 
nodded  reassuringly  at  his  visitor,  gathered  up  two  forlorn  chair 
cushions,  and  left  him  again.  The  boy  sat  perfectly  still,  with 
round  eyes  glued  on  the  door.  Yet,  when  it  opened,  and  Santa 
Claus  stood  there,  tall  and  debonair,  white-haired  and  bewhisk- 
ered,  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  he  gasped  and  closed  his  own 
quickly.     Surely  he  must  be  dreaming. 

"Ho,  ho,  Billie  Roberts!  So  you  came  for  me  at  last.  I 
thought  you  had  forgotten  me." 

It  was  Santa  Claus — why,  he  even  knew  his  name!  "Come 
along,  old  chap,  time  flies — and  the  whole  world  waits  for  me 
tonight!"  Hand  in  hand  the  two  went  out  into  the  night.  As 
they  left,  Santa  Claus  bowed  gaily  to  the  agent:  "So  long,  Mr. 
Station  Agent.  When  my  reindeers  come  back  just  hold  them 
for  me,  if  you  please."  And  the  agent,  not  to  be  outdone, 
clapped  his  heels  together  and  saluted:     "Ay,  ay,  sir!     I'll  keep 
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them  till  midnight!"     Once  more  at  work,  he  chuckled  softly — 

"That's  a  likely  lad  all  right!"     He  took  a  deep  breath  and  his 

glance  traveled  around  the  bare  station  with  a  new  interest,  as 

if  he  found  it  subtly  changed.     "Funny!     I  haven't  felt  so  much 

like  Christmas  since  I  was  a  kid." 

****** 

In  the  basement  of  St.  Mary's  church  the  young  Sunday 
school  teacher  smiled  bravely  down  at  seventy  troubled  children 
and  cheerfully  made  her  fourth  announcement,  "Santa  Claus 
will  be  here  soon.  You  know  he  is  a  very  busy  man  tonight,  so 
we  must  be  happy  to  have  him  come  at  all.  We'll  sing  one  more 
song."  But  her  thoughts,  as  she  led  an  unmistakably  wobbly 
chorus,  were  not  as  optimistic  as  her  manner.  "Why  didn't 
Father  O'Donnell  come?  The  tree,  the  candy  and  the  gifts — 
all  were  there,  but  where  was  Santa  Claus,  so  long  promised,  so 
ardently  expected?"  Eyes  wistful  and  questioning  sought  hers. 
Her  chin  lifted;  she  smiled  confidently  back  at  them.  No,  he 
must  come.  She  couldn't  send  them  away  now.  Why,  for  some 
of  them  tonight  would  be  the  whole  of  Christmas. 

And  then  the  song  wavered  and  broke.  The  faces  before 
her  changed  so  utterly  to  amazement,  awe,  delight,  that  she 
turned  quickly.  Behind  her,  in  the  open  door  stood  Santa  Claus. 
He  bowed  gravely,  his  twinkling  blue  eyes  meeting  her  gray  ones 
with  a  quiet  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

"Good  evening,  good  friends!"  he  said,  and  again  bowed 
low.  Then,  as  he  looked  from  face  to  face  his  laughter,  first 
soft,  then  louder,  rang  through  the  silence.  Round,  mellow, 
irresistibly  jolly,  it  swept  away  the  moment's  constraint  as  a 
housewife  sweeps  away  a  cobweb — presto !  it  was  gone.  That 
wasn't  all.  It  was  such  a  big,  hearty,  infectious,  goodfellow 
sort  of  laugh  that  it  gathered  up  friends  all  along  the  way.  Even 
old  Mose,  the  janitor,  who  suffered  with  "rheumatiz"  and 
"dyspepsy"  and  an  exceedingly  bad  temper  to  top  them, 
couldn't  resist  it;  and  little  Miss  Smithers,  who  was  so  timid  she 
couldn't  even  smile  at  the  postman,  forgot  herself  and  laughed 
aloud;  and  all  the  children,  from  blustering  Jimmie  Jones  to 
small  Steve  Black,  who  had  the  worst  kind  of  chilblains,  and  a 
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frosted  ear,  too,  laughed  and  clapped,  and  clapped  again.     But 
the  puzzled  gray  eyes  of  the   little  teacher  became  suddenly 

wise,  as  if  she   had   made  a   delightful   discovery,  and   of  all  the 
flter  hers  was  the  lightest   and  gayest.      However,   her  man- 
ner was  demurely  composed. 

"You  will  give  ou1  the  toys,"  she  said  calmly,  under  cover 
of  the  enthusiasm;  "I'll  tell  you  the  names  and  you  must  say 
something  nice  to  every  one  of  them-  specially  those  poor  little 
thin  ones  —  but  oh.  you'll  know  what  to  do!"  At  her  quick  ges- 
ture, old  Mose  pulled  a  cord,  a  curtain  drew  aside,  there  ap- 
peared, glittering,  beautiful,  banked  with  shining  presents— the 

Tree. 

The  town  clock  struck  eleven  as  Father  O'Donnell  drove  up 
before  his  church.  He  climbed  wearily  from  the  buggy  and,  go- 
ing to  the  horse's  head,  began  to  brush  the  snow  from  the  tired 
beast.  "Poor,  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  "that  was  a  long,  hard  pull. 
We  must  get  home  now,  and  then  you'll  have  your  rest,  and  an 
extra  measure  of  oats."  From  the  church  came  a  sudden  burst 
of  music — full,  clear  and  sweet,  an  old  Christmas  hymn: 
"With  hearts  truly  grateful, 
Come,  all  ye  faithful — " 

With  a  startled  gesture  of  recollection  the  priest  strode 
through  the  snow,  up  the  steps  and  into  the  church.  Nobody 
•Hard  him.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door  and  looked  over 
the  heads  of  his  people  at  a  tall,  boyish  Santa  Claus,  surrounded 
by  entranced  children,  and  singing  lustily.  Nor  did  the  radiant, 
uplifted  gaze  of  the  teacher  escape  his  keen  glance.  As  he 
gazed  on  the  scene  quick  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  and  rolled  un- 
ashamed down  his  cold  cheeks. 

"Oh  come,  let  us  adore  Him, 
In  Bethlehem." 

The  refrain  softly  ended.  He  walked  quietly  up  the  aisle 
and  laid  a  friendly  hand  on  the  red-sleeved  arm  of  Santa  Claus. 

"My  children,"  he  said  quite  simply.  "I  had  forgotten 
you — for  a  while.  Tonight  I  have  been  in  Bethlehem.  I  have 
seen  death — and  I  have  held  in  my  arms  a  little  child.  I  see 
that  you  have  not  fared  ill  in  my  absence,  having  so  loved  a  guest 
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among  you.  He  must  have  brought  with  him  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Holy  Night  to  have  given  you  these  happy  faces.  Let  us 
keep  his  good-will  in  our  hearts.    Good  night.    God  bless  \ 

A.s  ho  turned  the  hand  of  Santa  Claus  gripped  his  close. 

"Fat  hoi-  O'Donnell,"  he  cried,  "don't  you  know  me?  To 
think  of  finding  you  here  !" 

"Don't  ever  dream  I  didn't  know  you,  Mac.  Could  I  forget 
that  voice?  But  how  did  you  get  here?  Is  this  one  of  your  old 
pranks,  you  rascal?     Come,  explain  yourself." 

"Why.  I'm  on  my  way  to  spend  the  holidays  with  Jack 
Ralston.  You  remember  -lack,  don't  you.  Father?  I'm  leaving 
on  the  local  at  midnight.  As  for  my  role  this  evening"  ho 
laughed  softly- -"my  good  angel  must  have  arranged  that.  It's 
just  the  very  host  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

Involuntarily  his  glance  wandered  to  the  girlish  figure 
busied  with  departing  guests.  The  kindly  priest,  smiling,  kept 
his  own  counsel. 

A  small  hand  tugged  at  the  sleeve  of  Santa  Claus;  he  looked 
down.  "Ho,  ho,  Billie  Roberts!"  he  said,  "it's  time  you  were  in 
bed." 

"There's  a  little  boy  next  door,"  said  Billie,  breathlessly, 
"he's  sick — can't  you  stop  in  there  just  a  minute?  I  guess  he'd 
about  get  well  if  he  could  see  you." 

"Oh,  the  agent's  boy,"  said  the  priest.  "Well,  lad,  you'll 
just  about  make  your  train.  Come  over  soon  and  tell  me  the 
story  of  this  timely  adventure.  Merry  Christmas!  Mind  you 
don't  miss  that  train  !" 

The  significance  of  his  genial  warning  was  lost  on  the  lis- 
tener. Santa  Claus  lingered — there  was  no  one  in  the  church. 
The  girl  with  the  gray  eyes  had  vanished,  but  as  they  hurried 
through  the  darkness  a  glad  voice  rang  across  the  snow,  "Come. 
Auntie,  we're  almost  late.  Good  night,  Father,  Merry  Christ- 
mas!" He  was  answered  by  the  pastor's  gentle  "God  bless  you, 
child!" 

Billie  was  still  talking.  "Gee,  he's  been  sick  an  awful  long 
time — ever  since  summer,  an'  old  Doc.  Whittemore  he  says  he's 
in  a  bad  way."     They  stepped  up  on  a  narrow  porch  and  Billie 
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knocKed  gently.  "His  mother  calls  him  'Bobbie,'  "  he  whis- 
pered, "but  I  call  him  Bob,  and  he  likes  that." 

To  a  tiny  sick  boy  propped  up  in  a  nest  of  pillows  came  a 
Christmas  dream  of  wonderful  joy.  Santa  Claus  by  his  bed;  he 
told  him  the  story  of  reindeers  and  silver  bells;  his  eyes  were 
clear  and  blue  like  the  sunny  winter  sky,  his  laughter  was  deep 
and  soft  and  marvelously  contagious. 

He  stooped  and  gathered  the  child  up  in  strong,  gentle  arms 
and  began  crooning  a  queer,  rollicking  little  tune — the  heavy 
lids  drooped,  the  fevered  cheeks  slowly  cooled,  he  sighed  deeply 
and  slept. 

"Jumping  Jupiter!"  cried  Santa  Claus  a  little  later,  as  he 
sprinted  for  the  station,  "I'll  be  lucky  to  catch  that  train."  The 
agent  met  him  at  the  door.  "YouTl  have  to  do  some  tall 
hustling,"  he  remarked.  "I  laid  your  things  out,  and  I  can  hold 
the  train  just  one  minute."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  held  the 
local  two  minutes  until  a  tall,  dishevelled  young  man  came  flying 
out  of  the  station  and  clambered  hastily  up  the  steps.  "Merry 
Christmas!"  both  said  together.  "See  you  next  year?"  called 
the  agent,  but  Mac  was  gazing  into  the  open  car — in  the  very 
last  seat  was  a  girl  with  wide,  friendly  gray  eyes. 

He  straightened  his  necktie,  and  carefully  removed  the  bit 
of  cotton  from  his  chin.  "Santa  Claus — Q.  E.  D.,"  he  half- 
whispered,  as  the  train  started.  "Just  remember,  I  believed  in 
you  all  the  time — good  old  Santa  Claus!" 


O  Mary,  pierced  with  sorrow, 

Remember,  reach  and  save 
The  soul  that  goes  tomorrow 

Before  the  God  that  gave ! 
As  each  was  born  of  woman, 

For  each  in  utter  need, 
True  comrade  and  brave  foeman, 

Madonna,  intercede! — Kipling. 


"GOOD  MORNING" 

\  Christmas  Carol 

B1    ROB!  RT  HI  (.11  BENSON 

There  went  a  merry  company 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 

Going  all  to  taxed  be 

By  the  governor's  decn 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem; 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see. 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see, 
( m  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ; 

Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 
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Coldly  blew  the  wind  and  snow 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Two  there  were  that  walked  slow, 

All  that  day  so  long  ago, 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Would  I  had  been  there  also, 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see, 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me ! 

One  a  maid  of  high  degree, 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 

Walking,   walking   wearily; 

"Joseph — Joseph,  wait  for  me 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem!" 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see, 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see, 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 

Thus  they  came  the  town  within, 
To  the  town  of  Bethlehem; 
Sought  they  straight  the  public  inn, 
So  they  might  a  shelter  win 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem ; 
See  them  toiling  at  the  pin, 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me ! 

"Get  you  gone — the  night  is  late 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem/' 
Hear  them  chapping  at  the  gate, 
Richer  folk,  both  small  and  great, 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem — 
When  they  knock  the  poor  must  wait, 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 
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Sought  they  straight  the  stable  door, 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 
Mary  dropped  upon  the  floor; 
Wearied  was  she     wearied  Bore 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

"Joseph,    dear      I    ran    no    more." 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  s>  e 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray   for  me ! 

"Cheer  thee,  cheer  thee,  Mary  Maid, 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem  — 

See,  the  straw  Is  smoothly  laid," 
Poor  folks'  wages,  poorly  paid, 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem! 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  aid. 
Would   I   had   been  there  to  see 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 

What  a  lodging  cold  and  bai 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem! 
Bring  me   wrappings   fine  and   fair, 
Silk  and  satin  rich  and  rare, 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem! 
Lay  our  Lady   softly  there! 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 

Nay,  no  silk  or  satin  bright 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem! 
Think  ye  on  this  wondrous  sight 
Soon  to  see:   The  Lord   of  Light 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem 
Comes  in  lowliness  tonight. 
Would  1  had  been  there  to  see 

On  the  road  to   Bethlehem; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 
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Ox  and  ass  with  patient  pace 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem 
Mark  the  Maiden  full  of  grace 
Lying  by  the  manger-place 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem — 
Lying  in  such  sorry  case, 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 

Ere  the  night  had  passed  to  morn, 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 

Rose  the  sun  on  us  forlorn ; 

In  the  manger  old  and  worn, 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  born. 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me ! 

Eastern  Kings  are  on  their  way 
To  the  town  of  Bethlehem; 

Shepherds  run  ere  break  of  day 

At  His  feet  their  vows  to  pay 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 

Where  a  God  incarnate  lay. 

Would  I  had  been  there  to  see 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem; 

Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me! 


THE  OLD  BASKETMAKER 


\K  ith  The  National  Catholic  War  Council  In  Europe 

BY  ELIZABETH  B.  SWEENEY.  B.  A. 
Issued   by  National   Catholic   War  Council) 

E CONSTRUCTION  is  not  merely  a  material  thing  of 
dollars,  buildings,  food  and  so  forth,  but  an  intimate 
personal  thing  of  spirit.  All  the  reconstruction 
remedies  in  the  country  can  never  restore  the 
broken  trust  of  men  and  nations,  the  proper  respect 
for  righteous  authority,  the  great  ideals  of  truth 
and  justice,  unless  there  be  a  spiritual  impairment 
as  well.  Genuine,  lasting  reconstruction,  conducive 
to  greater  good,  comes,  not  from  doling  out  to  a 
frenzied,  starved  people  new  governments,  new 
religions,  fantastical  theories,  etc.,  but  from  a  training  of  the 
heart  and  will  to  follow  out  the  great  principles  of  Him  who 
Is  the  origin  of  all  trust,  of  all  authority  and  of  all  truth  and 
love. 

It  has  been  with  this  basic  ideal  in  mind  that  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  has  made  such  great  progress  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Atlantic  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
in  November.  1918.  This  organization,  one  of  the  seven  co- 
operating in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  has  labored  in- 
cessantly since  its  inception,  not  only  in  the  handling  of  t 
grave  problems  during  the  world-wide  conflict,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  far  more  serious  ones  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
war.  In  its  program  of  reconstruction  it  has  inspired,  directed 
and  accomplished  results  that  will  stand  out  as  landmarks  in 
the  path  of  post-war  activities.  The  development  and  extension 
of  this  program  has  uncovered  valuable  treasures  and  opened  up 
great  vistas  of  opportunities  and  progress. 

Breadth  of  vision,  sincerity  of  purpose  and  mdefatiguable 
work  have  been  the  keynote  of  the  Council's  achievements  in  its 
oversea  work.  Following  closely  the  commendable  program  of 
reconstruction  formulated  by  the  Administrative  Council  of  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  in  a  comprehensive  pamphlet, 
1  Social  Reconstruction:  A  General  Review  of  the  Problems  and 
Survey  of  Remedies."  it  has  proved  the  practicability  of  many  of 
the  larger  problems  and  solutions  of  post-war  issues.     The  fol- 
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lowing  foreword  found  in  this  small  handbook  gives  the  thought 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Council's  work:  "The  ending  of  the  Greal 
\\'ar  has  brought  Peace."     But  the  only  safeguard  of  pea 

social  .justice  and  a  contented  people.  The  deep  unrest  so  em- 
phatically and  so  widely  voiced  throughout  the  world  is  the  mosl 

serious   menace  to  the   future   peace   of  every   nation   and   of  the 

...tire  world.     Great  problems  face  us.     They    cannot    he    pul 

aside;  they  must   he  met   and  solved  with  justice  to  all. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice    the    question    naturally 

e  in  the  mind  as  to  the  needs  of  further  welfare  work 
abroad.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  was  even  more  needed 
tl  an  during  the  war,  when  the  fear  of  death,  the  strain  o 
tainty,  the  glory  of  the  fight  helped  to  keep  up  the  esprit  de  corps 
0  the  men  at  the  front.  During  the  long  periods  of  waiting  b  - 
•  v  een  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  final  settlement  of  the 
peace  terms,  there  was  a  gradual  letting  down  of  war  harriers. 
a  cei  tain  restriction,  and  a  great  restlessness  and  longing  on  the 
part  of  the  hoys  to  return  to  "the  States"  and  home.     Idle  | 

n[  such  activities  as  those  offered  by  the  Council  and  other 

d  organizations  has  been  of  inestimable  worth  in  helping  to 
make  the  "long  trail"  home  a  pleasant  one  for  those  who  had 
ght  the  good  fight  over  here. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Oversea  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council  are  located  at  61  Avenue  Victor  Em- 
manuel III,  Paris.  Under  the  efficient  and  able  management  of 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Denechaud,  Overseas  Commissioner,  the  program 
of  reconstruction   is  carefully   planned   and  directed   from   th.es;' 

ters.  Cp  to  the  present  time  over  one  hundred  well  trained 
Catholic  young  women  have  been  sent  over  to  Kurope  to  aid   in 

:arrying  out  of  this  program.    These  workers  wear  a  becom- 
uniform  of  French  blue  on  which  is  worn  the  blue  and 
chevron — an  encircling  cross  fittingly  symbolizing  untiy.  service 
and  faith,  which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Council's  efforts. 

The  Overseas  program  of  the  organization  is  two-fold  : 
k  with  enlisted  men  and  women  war-workers,  and,  secondly, 
work  in  civilian  relief.     The  Etoile  Service  Club  for  enlisted  men. 
16  Avenue  de  Wagram,  Paris,  was  the  first  European  acti 
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This  attractive  spot  is  favorably  located  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  and  the  United  States  Military  Headquarters.  It  is  a 
beautiful  old  mansion  with  spacious  rooms  and  halls,  ideal  for 
club  purposes.  A  well  equipped  library,  a  large  reading  room, 
a  billiard  room,  and  a  beautifully  decorated  drawing  room, 
where  the  weekly  club  dances  are  held,  make  the  place  a  wel- 
come home  for  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  come  there  daily.  A 
large  canteen,  well  known  for  its  culinary  interests,  is  open  daily 
and  ably  managed  by  several  of  the  young  women  in  charge.  At 
all  times  during  the  day  and  evening  several  of  the  workers  act 
as  hostesses  and  assist  the  boys  in  every  way  possible.  The  influ- 
ence for  good  that  these  women  have  wielded  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Whether  playing  and  singing  with  these  young  men 
away  from  home  influences,  or  serving  them  in  the  canteen,  or 
encouraging  them  in  moments  of  need,  these  able  workers  have 
made  the  club  a  real  home  and  a  real  service  in  every  way. 

In  connection  with  the  work  at  the  Club  a  group  of  nurses 
visit  the  hospitals  regularly  where  the  soldiers  are  confined. 
Here  the  young  women  provide  dainties,  write  letters,  give  read- 
ings and  furnish  entertainments  which  are  heartily  enjoyed. 
Many  pleasure  trips  are  planned  for  the  convalescent  patients 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  interesting 
places  in  Paris  and  its  environs. 

In  answer  to  a  real  need  three  hotels  for  army  nurses  and 
other  women  war-workers  have  been  opened,  Hotel  Cecilia,  11 
Avenue  McMahon;  Hotel  Belfast,  10  Avenue  Carnot,  and  Hotel 
Massena,  11  Rue  Bachamont.  The  rapid  demobilization  of  the 
army  and  closing  of  hospitals  and  canteens  made  the  housing 
problem  in  Paris  a  very  serious  one.  On  account  of  the  great 
congestion  there  were  little  or  no  accomodations,  but  at  the 
request  of  United  States  military  authorities,  Hotel  Cecilia  was 
opened  as  a  hostess  house  for  regular  army  nurses  and  has  pro- 
vided comfort  and  pleasure  for  hundreds  of  them  since  its  open- 
ing two  months  ago.  English  girls,  employed  in  the  Quarter- 
master Department  by  the  United  States  Government,  are  cared 
for  at  the  Hotel  Massena,  where  special  rates  and  pleasant 
accommodations  are  given.     Innumerable  letters  received  show 
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the  depth  of  appreciation  felt  by  these  various  wom<  n,  mai 
whom  have  been  in  service  since  tin-  beginning  of  the  war.    *  h 
very  fittingly  spoke  of  the  hotel  in  which  she  had  stopped  as  "a 
bright  spot  on  the  last  long  mile  home." 

Only  in  June,  1919,  was  permission  extended  to  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  work  among  the  civilian  population.  Since  that  time 
the  progress  of  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  remarkable. 
Two  vacation  homes  for  French  widows,  girls  and  orphans  have 
been  opened  at  Lourdes  and  Bouray.     The  Yille  Sie.  Philomene 
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at  Lourdes  is. a  restful  spot  under  the  management  of  several  of 
the  young  women  who  direct  the  vacation  program.     Situi 
on  the  side  of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees,  overlooking  the   his- 
toric village  of  Lourdes  and  the  picturesque  Gaze,  it  is  an  ideal 
retreat.     Pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourde- 
planned  for  the  guests,  as  well  as  other  outings.     Special 
have  been  secured   from  the   railway   companies    and     only    a 
nominal  rate  is  charged,  so  that  those  of  moderate  nn 
afford  to  enjoy  these  privileges  offered. 
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La  Chapelle  d'Orguement,  the  second  vacation  home,  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Paris  at  Bouray — a  rustic 
spot  nestling  in  the  valley  of  beautiful  hills  of  heavy  green 
foliage.  Away  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  Paris  life,  this 
charming  home  offers  an  inviting  vacation  and  rest  to  the  young 
women  and  girls  who  have  been  working  unceasingly  in  stores 
and  factories  during  the  long  period  of  stress  and  pressure.  Ac- 
commodations are  made  for  those  wishing  to  study  English  and 
commercial  work,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  athletic  exercises 
offered.  Long  walks  and  rides  through  the  restful  poplar  roads 
are  provided  for  the  guests,  who  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  country.  La  Chapelle,  with  its  pictur- 
esque and  sheltering,  ivy  covered  stone  walls,  is  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  spots  along  the  road  to  Fontainebleau. 

Several  recreation  centers  have  been  opened  in  Paris  in  the 
more  congested  districts.  Here  five  of  the  young  women  devote 
their  time  in  furthering  the  playground  activities  as  well  as  look- 
ing after  the  physical  welfare  of  the  little  ones.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting sight  to  see  these  small  French  children  put  aside  their 
usual  games  of  warfare  and  capture  for  the  less  strenuous  Amer- 
ican ones.  They  are  very  eager  to  learn  the  new  words  of  our 
language  and  to  hear  of  the  customs  and  stories  of  the  children 
over  in  America.  At  Billancourt,  an  industrial  center  just  outside 
the  gates  of  Paris,  a  community  house,  La  Maison  Marie  Louise, 
has  recently  been  opened.  In  this  locality  there  are  many  muni- 
tion and  motor  factories,  where  thousands  of  young  women  are 
employed.  A  noticeable  decrease  in  wages  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  has  changed  considerably  the  status  of  these  work- 
ers and  has  had  no  small  share  in  causing  the  deep  unrest  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  time.  La  Maison  Marie  Louise  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  constructive  social  force  in  the  community  and  to 
meliorate,  as  far  as  possible,  conditions  relevant  to  the  lives  of 
these  young  women.  There  is  a  great  eagerness  on  their  part 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  English  language  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  American  ideas  and  methods.  Every 
day  hundreds  of  these  girls  come  from  the  various  factories  to 
the  Club  Canteen,  where  a  palatable  luncheon  is  served  at  cost 
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price.  All  during  the  day  and  evening  the  club  rooms  are  open, 
where  recreational,  educational  and  social  opportunities  are 
provided.  The  picturesque  garden  with  its  graceful  arbors,  rose 
bordered  walks  and  attractive  summer  houses  furnishes  a  rea 
enjoyment.  Tennis,  basketball,  croquet  and  other  American 
games  form  a  great  source  of  amusement.  The  interior  of  tin- 
house  is  admirably  arranged  for  use  as  a  community  center.  A 
spacious  lounging  room,  a  iarge  reading  and  writing  room,  sev- 
eral classrooms,  an  attractive  music  hall  and  an  inviting  canteen 
arc  open  always  for  the  use  of  the  young  women.  Several  hours 
a  day  arc  spent  in  welfare  work  with  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  come  regularly  for  recreational  and  kindergarten 
work. 

Important  work  is  being  done  in  the  devastated  territory. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Council  has  opened   up  community 
centers,  nurseries,  welfare  homes,  rooming  quarters   and  so  forth 
at  St.  Quentin,  Arras,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Amiens,  Brussels,  etc. 
Units  have  been  selected  from  the  workers  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the   work   of  reconstruction  as  comprehensive   as   possible. 
The  personnel  of  each  unit  includes  a  trained  social  work 
nurse,  a  recreation  director,  an  instructor    and  a  dietitian.     The 
French,  whose  inherent  love  for  their  native  soil  impels  them  to 
return  to  the  very  spot  from  which  they  were  driven,  welcome 
this  zeal  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  their  en- 
deavors to  do  their  best  to  rehabilitate  them  in  their  former  - 
Both  material  and  moral  aid  have  been  generously  given.     Ever 
conscious  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  Christian  family  in 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
petuate  the  ideals  and  principles  for  which  the  Council  stands. 
When  conditions  are  restored  to  their  normal  status,  these  people, 
with  the  splendid  impetus  given  them,  will  be  well  able  to 
tinue  this  work  for  themselves  along  similar  lines. 

At  San  Quentin  a  Creche,  or  day  nursery,  known  as  Mi 
Sainte  Rose,  has  been  opened  for  the  children  of  the  working 
women,  who  are  cared  for  during  the  day.    Here  an  expert  dieti- 
tian, together  with  several  trained  nurses,  prepares  the  food  for 
the  babes  and  for  the  school  children  who  come  there   for  the 
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noonday  luncheon.  The  infants  are  weighed  every  day  and  a 
special  diet  is  prepared  for  the  particular  need  of  each  child. 
One  of  the  nurses  makes  daily  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  refugees 
and  takes  the  little  ones  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  anaemia 
to  the  Creche  for  proper  treatment.  The  prevalency  of  tubercu- 
losis and  nervous  affections;  following  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  long  periods  of  hunger  and  strain,  has  necessitated  this  work. 
In  the  evenings  many  of  the  mothers  come  for  instruction  in  the 
proper  care  of  their  little  ones,  especially  during  the  days  of 
post-war  hardships  and  want.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Creche  is  far  reaching  and  has  permeated  the  life  of  the  whole 
San  Quentln  community. 

In  Amiens  a  large  settlement  home  and  boarding  house  for 
working  girls  has  just  been  opened.  Here  can  be  found  a  day 
nursery,  free  clinic,  lunch  rooms,  class  rooms,  recreational  halls, 
etc.  Similar  community  centers  have  been  started  at  Arras, 
Verdun,  St.  Mihiel,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  Council  has  been  extended  into  Belgium 
also,  where,  in  co-operation  with  the  efficient  welfare  organiza- 
tions of  Belgian  sociologists,  splendid  work  is  being  done.  With  a 
directness  of  purpose  and  method  which  characterizes  these 
sturdy  people,  these  war-crushed  victims  have  risen  almost  in- 
credibly from  the  desolation  and  misery  inflicted  upon  them. 
The  workers  who  have  seen  the  noble  spirit  displayed  by  these 
Belgians  can  truly  say,  "and  of  these  the  Belgians  are  the  brav- 
est." The  work  in  this  territory  is  being  extended  into  many 
places  where  reconstruction  assistance  is  badly  needed.  In 
Brussels  a  Community  House — La  Maison  de  la  Femme  Beige — 
opened  recently,  is  designed  primarily  as  a  lodging  house  for 
working  girls  who  have  come  in  from  the  devastated  territory 
for  work.  The  unusually  high  prices  of  food  and  lodging  in 
the  larger  cities  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  poorly  paid  worker 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  centralizing  of  these 
women  in  a  Community  House  has  helped  greatly  in  solving  this 
problem.  Here  they  are  furnished  comfortable  quarters  and 
nutritious  food  at  a  very  low  cost.  Recreation  and  study  halls 
are  provided  and  many  advantages  are  being  taken  of  the 
various  opportunities  offered  in  this  splendid  work. 
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Plans  are  being  made  for  extending  tin*  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil into  Poland  and  Italy,  where,  owing  to  peculiar  national  con- 
ditions, social  service  is  needed. 

'Idle  admirable  work  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil has  been  highly  commended  by  the  most  representative  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Pop' 
Benedicl  XV.  has  praised  and  blessed  its  worthy  accomplish- 
ments. The  vigorous,  upright  policy  in  the  entire  execution  of 
its  program  lias  strengthened  the  bond  of  international  friend- 
ship and  has  de\<  'on'  d  a  sincere  entente  cordiale.  So  splendid 
have  been  the  European  activities  of  welfare  and  reconstruc- 
tion, thai  it  becomes  difficult  to  eulogize  fittingly  the  success 
of  the  overseas  forces  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  of 
America. 

COPY  : 

M.  Abbe  Cabanel,  Military  Chaplain. 

My  dear  Chaplain  : 

I  learn  that  the  work  called  the  "Fatherless  Children  of 
France"  is  still  being  made,  in  the  United  States,  the  object  of 
unjustified  attacks,  as  a  result  of  confusing  it  with  another 
organization  which  could  not  inspire  Catholics  with  the  same 
confidence. 

I  should  like  to  say  again  that,  after  repeated  investiga- 
tions, I  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the  funds  collected 
by  this  work  are  distributed  to  the  orphans  with  entire  im- 
partiality  and  complete  respect  for  the  religious  convictions  of 
families. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  for  all  that  generous  America 
is  doing,  and  wishes  to  do.  for  the  dear  children  of  France 
whose  fathers  have  given  their  lives   for  their  country   and   for 

cause  of  right. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Chaplain, 

Devotedly  in  our  Lord, 

(Signed)   LEON  AD.  CARD.  AMETTE, 

Archbishop  of  Paris. 
August   19,  1019. 
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FATHER  GOES  tLONG 

B\    F.  H.  SWEET,  Waynesboro,  \... 

Andrew  Beale  rose   from  the  firsl    meal    after    his 

A         return   from   Washington,   he   remarked,  casually: 
"I'll  send  some  carpenters  over  to  put  a  building 
on  the  back  end  of  the  lot.     An  automobile  will  be 
down  tomorrow.     We  can  run  it    in    the    carriage 
house  till  the  garage  is  finished." 

After   he    left    they   stared    at    each    other   across 
the    table. 

"Was  that  father?"  asked  Elena  in  an  awe- 
struck voice,  "i'vt  been  approaching  him  from  every  direction 
I  could  think  of  since  coming  from  Vassar,  and  Andy  gave  up 
long  ago.  It"s  seemed  father's  one  hatred.  Can  his  working 
with  the  big  dollar-a-year  men  in  Washington  have  wrought  the 
miracle'.'  But  no,  that  couldn't  be.  It's  just  something  he's 
taken   for  a  bad  debt;  a    1910  model,  likely." 

"<  )r  a  sort  of  freight  affair  to  help  rush  deliveries  from  the 
packing  house  to  the  station,"  nodded  Andy  sympathetically. 
"We're  short  there." 

"You  don't  know  your  father  yet,  dearies,"  smiled  their 
mother  tolerantly.  "But  Andy's  only  22  and  Elena  IS.  and 
your  father's  been  too  busy  to  open  himself  up  much  since  you 
were  children.  I've  heard  And}  say  the  man  he  most  loved  and 
reverenced  in  college  was  one  that  any  friend  could  lay  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  and  say  "Howdy'  to  with  a  full  heart.  That's 
the  kind  of  man  your  father  was  at  20,  when  I  first  knew  him." 

The  next  evening  Andy  hurried  home  ahead  of  his  father. 

"Say,  mother — Elena!"  he  burst  out.     "It's  over  at  the  31 
tion,  being  unloaded,  and  is  the  dandiest  thing  that  ever  burst  on 
this   burg.      Latest   model,  ten   cylinders,   and    magnticently    up- 
holstered.    I  nearly  fell  down.     If  I'd  had  free  rein  and  pockets 
full  of  money  I'd  hardly  dared  dream  that  far." 

"You — don't — mean — " 

"Yes,  I  do,  Elena,  and  more,"  energetically.  "Say,  father 
just  held  his  pen  in  the  air  a  second,  as  though  to  ask  the  time; 
but  instead,  he  said  I'd  been  working  pretty  faithfully  and  was 
entitled   to   a   rronth's   vacation,   and   could   take   it    in   the   car. 
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Also,  as  the  car  was  roomy,  we  might  ask  several  friends  along, 
if  we  liked.  I  hadn't  been  over  to  the  station  then,"  smiling 
with  rueful  recollection,  "so  the  word  'roomy'  made  me  feel 
sure  it  was  the  freight  affair,  and  my  appreciative  thanks  may 
have  sounded  a  little  cold.  But  think,  Elena,  a  month!  We'll 
carry  our  trip  away  up  into  New  England,  and  visit  Newport." 

His  sister  regarded  him  suspiciously. 

"Does  that  'we'  include  me,  and  why  Newport?"  she  asked. 
"Can  it  be  the  'we'  is  to  commence  there?" 

"Shucks!"  impatiently,  but  coloring.  "Of  course  it's  you. 
Father  mentioned  you  particularly  as  going  along.  Said  an 
outing  would  do  you  good.  And — and — oh,  well,  Margaret 
Wilmer  is  at  Newport  with  her  people,  since  you're  so  keen. 
As  the  car  is  roomy  we  can  pick  her  up  and  give  her  a  week  in 
the  Berkshires  or  somewhere.  It'll  add  to  the  fun.  You  and 
mother  can  do  the  chaperon  stuff." 

"Mother!" 

"Father  says  an  outing  will  do  her  good,  too.  Time  she 
had  one,  I  think.     We'll  make  it  full  measure." 

Elena's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Sure  we  will!"  she  beamed.  Then,  "Across  three  or  four 
states,  through  all  the  interesting  places,  with  stops  at  nice 
hotels!  And  we'll  swing  out  through  the  Jersey  Oranges  to 
Lake  Hopatcong,  and — " 

"Why  Hopatcong?"  broke  in  Andy.  "There's  no — oh,  I 
see.  Bob  Wilmer's  working  that  territory  for  us  just  now,  and 
lodging  with  his  uncle  on  the  lake.  But  look  here,  Elena. 
Father  can't  very  well  spare  him  just  now,  with  help  short  and 
sales  crowding.  Bob  would  be  no  end  of  fun  on  the  trip,  of 
course ;  and  it's  been  fine  of  him,  with  all  the  family  money, 
to  buckle  down  with  us  to  learn  the  business  from  the  ground 
up.  I  was  surpri —  But  s-a-y,"  regarding  her  with  sudden 
intentness,  "can  it  be  that  Bob — " 

"He  was  your  college  roommate,"  hastily,  "and  you  asked 
him  down.  He  liked  father's  business,  it  was  so — so  strong 
and  gripping.     Those  were  his  very  words." 
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"Said  to  you  oul   there  in  the  hammock,  where  you  and 

I  e  spent   so   much  time  during  the   few  days  of  his  visit,"   mused 

Andy.     "I     see.     A  lighl  is  beginning  to  break.     It's  all  right, 
though,  Elena.     Sure  it   is.     We'll  swing  round  by   Eiopatcong. 

i    what   then     -pick   Bob  up  and  give  him  a  week  or  so   in  the 

rkshire  Hills  or  somewhere?     Please  don't  apologize/'  wav- 

off  the  words  he  saw    trembling  on  her  lips.      "Hopatcong 
Newport?      Lei   my  tit   call  your  tat,  and  we'll   use  'em  both  on 
Cather,  with,  mother  here  weighted  to  double  chaperon  duties." 

Color  was  in  the  girl's  cheeks  and  ready  words  were  on 
her  lips.  Bui  she  held  the  last  back,  bending  suddenly  and 
I  ;ssing  her  mother. 

"Isn't  he  the  awful  tease,  though?"  she  murmured.  "I'd 
just  like  to  see  him  humbled.  When  do  you  suppose  we'll  start 
on  the  wonderful  trip*.'" 

"Tomorrow,"  called  Andy  from  the  door.  "Right  off  the 
bat  tomorrow.  Father's  like  that.  Snap  shot.  (Mick!  There 
you  are.     Better  rustle  your  preparations." 

They  heard  him  whistle  through  the  hall  and  go  down  the 
steps  two  or  three  at  a  time.  But  when  he  came  back  at  noon 
he  took  them  one  by  one,  his  feet  dragging  heavily. 

"Mother's  relieved  of  her  duties,"  he  announced  gloomily, 
as  he  entered  the  room  where  they  were  busy  arranging  what 
apparel  to  take.  "Father  has  elected  himself  to  go.  Needs  the 
vacation,  and  will  enjoy  it  with  us.  Fancy!  Will  run  the  car 
himself,  too,  when  I'm  the  real  competent  man  for  it.  Been 
thrilling  for  some  swift  movement  over  the  good  roads.  Ho 
hum!  Ten  miles  an  hour  is  our  limit  now,  with  meals  eaten 
out  of  a  big  basket  instead  of  in  nice  hotels.     And  that  isn't  all." 

He  waited  for  his  words  to  sink  in,  then  went  on:  "H 
a  friend  to  pick  up,  too,  a  Bill  person  he  used  to  go  fishing 
with  before  the  climbing  days.  Quite  worked  up  over  the  idea. 
I  picture  the  Bill  person  as  a  red-shirted  hod-carrier  now,  or 
maybe  a  guide  to  hunting  and  fishing  parties.  Smokes  a  two- 
inch  stem  clay  pipe  that  burns  the  end  of  his  nose.  Lives  up  in  the 
Xarragansett  country,  father  mentioned.  Just  in  time  to  be 
-       ching  in  the  car  when  we  run  into  Newport.      Half  a  mind 
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to  cut  the  Margaret  part  out.  Anyhow,  I'm  going  to  push  the 
Bill  person  in  between  Elena  and  Bob." 

"Never  mind,  dearies,"  soothed  their  mother,  as  she  placed 
two  thermos  bottles  on  the  pile  that  was  going.  "I'm  sure  Bill 
will  have  some  interesting  or  amusing  side  that'll  redeem  him. 
Your  father's  friends  always  have  something.  Anyway,  it 
won't  be  like  having  him  in  our  own  home.  The  trip  is  only  a 
sort  of  picnic,  and  a  red  shirt  will  add  local  color.  You  want 
your  gun  put  in,  of  course,  Andy?" 

"No — yes — I  don't  care.  I  had  intended  to  take  it,  but 
fear  it'll  be  altogether  too  frivolous  with  father  along.  It  aston- 
ished me  to  hear  him  use  the  word  'fishing'  and  speak  of  Bill. 
Maybe  he  did  go  fishing  with  an  alder  pole  when  a  small  boy, 
and  he  and  Bill  dug  worms  which  they  put  into  a  tomato  can. 
I  foresee  that  the  real  exciting  epochs  of  our  trip  will  be  listen- 
ing to  their  exploits  and  stopping  at  various  manufacturing 
plants  to  gloat  over  or  criticize  various  new  or  improved  ma- 
chines." 

"You  don't  know  your  father  yet,  Andy — as  maybe  I've  said 
before,"  reminded  his  mother.  "Perhaps  th's  trip  will  bring  you 
closer  together.  And  remember  he  is  nothing  if  not  business. 
He'll  want  to  start  pretty  early." 

Andy  was  a  fairly  early  riser  himself,  and  jumped  out  of 
bed  with  the  first  rooster  crow.  But  when  he  went  into  the 
hall  he  found  his  mother  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  ready,  with 
hat  on. 

"Why,  mother — "  he  began,  when  she  interrupted  him 
with : 

"Better  hurry,  Andy.  I  know  your  father's  ways,  and  have 
been  up  an  hour.  We've  carried  out  all  your  things  that  were 
in  the  hall.  Your  father's  brought  the  car  round  to  the  front, 
and  is  waiting.  There !  hear  him  honking.  Elena's  already  out. 
Snatch  up  your  suitcase,  and  ccme.     I'll  lock  the  door." 

A  few  minutes  later  Andy  helped  them  into  the  car,  and 
then  entered  and  sat  down  himself — or  rather  bumped,  for  the 
car  suddenlv  shot  round  the  curve,  through  the  gateway,  and 
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along  the  street  a1  an  accelerating  thirty  mile  clip.     A  id;    half 
and  leaned  forward  with  something  like  consternation. 
"You  have  to  be  mighty  careful  with  those  things,  father," 

he  warned.    "Besides,  the  town  has  speed  laws,  you  know." 

"Sure,"    chuckled    his    lather.      "1    was    on    the    council    and 

helped  make  'em.  didn't  I?      Hut   what's  the  good  of  a  law    if  it's 

never  broken?    Now  hold  tight." 


THE  PLACE  IN  SCITUATF.  MASS..  WHE.RE  'THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.  THE 
Y.OSS  COVERED  BUCKET."  HUNG  l\  THE  WELL 

miles  more  shot  into  the  speed,  which  whirled  them 
around  corners  and  covered  straight  spaces  in  a  way  that  made 
Andy  catch  his  breath  and  glance  toward  the  women.  Klena 
was  a  little  pale,  but  bent  toward  him  to  whisper: 

"Still   thrilling    for   some   swift   movement    over   the   good 
roads,  Andy?      Well,  wait  a  bit.     I  prophesy  you'll  get  "em." 
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"If  it's  skill  instead  of  just  pig-headed  luck,  I  won't  mind," 
he  whispered  back,  lowering  his  voice  in  order  that  only  she 
could  hear. 

But  his  mother's  ears  were  keen. 

"Don't  feel  uneasy,  dearies,"  she  said  placidly.  "Your 
father's  at  the — the  throttle,  so  it's  all  right.  I  never  feel 
anxious  with  him." 

"It's  the  chuckle  that  disquiets  me,"  rejoined  Andy.  "Never 
knew  father  to  indulge  in  a  chuckle.  Sounded  a  little  like 
running  amuck — speed  fever,  you  know.  The  steadiest  going 
people  sometimes  get  it." 

"What  you  muttering  about  back  there?"  called  the  driver. 
"Too  tame,  I  suppose.  But  remember  we're  in  town,  with  town 
life  to  dodge.  Wait  till  we  get  outside,  on  the  good  straight 
pike." 

That  was  ten  minutes  later,  after  which,  for  two  hours, 
Andy  watched  the  figure  in  front  with  varying  feelings  of 
anxiety,  surprise,  curiosity,  grudging  admiration  and  relief. 
Several  times  he  heard  his  father  chuckle.  Once  he  whistled  a 
few  sprightly  bars  that  Andy  had  never  heard.  Probably  some 
college  ditty  of  thirty  years  before.  But  it  was  very  surprising. 
He  didn't  know  his  father  could  whistle. 

"He  was  in  the  college  glee  club,  too,  and  played  the  guitar, 
and  once  brought  a  local  talent  house  down  with  the  clog  dance 
and  Highland  fling  he  gave,"  volunteered  his  mother,  reading 
his  thoughts. 

Andy  nodded  abstractedly.  Even  clog  dances  and  High- 
land flings  were  not  so  amazing  as  the  way  those  strong,  capable 
hands  were  controlling  the  speeding  car. 

"No  pig-headed  luck  there,"  he  puzzled.  "Yet  father's 
never  handled  a  car  before  in  his  life,  so  far  as  I  know.  He's 
despised  them  as  frivolous.     What's  that?" 

It  was  an  odd  snapping  and  rattling  underneath.  The  car 
was  running  swiftly,  smoothly;  and  it  was  stopped  quickly  and 
smoothly,  in  a  little  more  than  its  own  length.  Andy  started 
to  spring  out,  but  his  father  was  ahead  of  him,  and  with  an  agile 
dropping  and  sKdlng  movement,  disappeared  under  the  car. 


"Better  let  me  do  that,"  urged  Andy,  dropping  on  his  own 
-  and  peering  under.  "You're  past-master  of  the  compli- 
■    machines  of  the   Works,   hut    an   automobile's   different. 

Now    [ — " 

Hut  his  father  was  already  tapping  among  the  holts  and 
connections,  and  not  listening.  Four  or  five  minutes,  and  he 
emerged  covered  with  dust. 

"All  right,"  he  announced.  "New  car.  and  in  assembling 
some  mechanic  didn't  tighten  a  nut  just  right.  Probably  shook 
a  little  on  the  railroad,  and  finished  its  downward  career  or 
our  way  out.  Lodged  between  axle  and  rod.  which  caused  the 
rattling.  Lucky,  for  it  enabled  me  to  catch  it  on  the  fly,  as  it 
were,  and  put   it  to  work  again." 

"Lucky  you  were  able  to  find  it  at  all."  agreed   Andy. 

■"NO  luck  there."  grinning,  it  was  my  business  to  locate 
the  trouble,  and  I  set  about  it  systematically.  Oh.  my  knowing 
how,  you  mean?  Well,  when  I  find  out  I  don't  know  a  thing, 
and  it  seems  worth  while.  I've  a  habit  of  rectifying  the  mistake. 
My  work  in  Washington  called  lor  the  use  of  a  car.  which  I 
didn't  understand  very  well.  So  I  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
where   did   they   go?" 

"What?"    blankly. 

"Birds  —  quail — partridges,   they   call   them   down    her< 
heard  the  flock  whirr  just  as  I  dove  under  the  car." 

"I  saw  them."  said  Elena.  "They  rose  from  the  road  right 
in  front  of  the  car.  and  settled  among  the  bushes  ahead  to  the 
right,  by  the  little  cedar." 

Her  father  had  reached  over  and  drawn  a  package  from 
under  his  seat,  which  Andy  saw  with  a  good  deal  of  wonder  was 
a  gun  case.  He  didn't  suppose  his  father  knew  anything  about 
a  ,irun,  and  much  less  that  he  had  brought  one  along.  I  It- 
reached   in   hurriedly   for  his  own. 

"Better  let  me  try."  he  suggested.     "I'm  pretty  good — " 

But  his  father  was  turning  from  the  car.  "My  shot  first, 
son,"  he  claimed,"  for  I  noticed  the  birds  and  you  didn't.  Bring 
along  your  gun,  though.     Plenty  for  both,  I  guess." 
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He  picked  up  a  stone,  and  moved  quickly  but  noiselessly 
toward  the  cedar.  Andy  followed.  Half-way  there,  his  father 
threw  the  stone  and  brought  his  gun  to  easy  position.  Andy 
wondered  both  at  the  accuracy  of  the  cast  and  the  sportsman- 
like way  of  handling  the  gun.  He  raised  his  own,  then  lowered 
it  with  a  look  of  embarrassment.  But  his  gaze  continued  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  older  man.  Into  his  gaze  was  com- 
ing a  look  of  doubt. 

The  birds  rose,  scattering  in  all  directions.  Almost  by  the 
time  they  were  at  the  brush  tops,  Andrew  Beale's  gun  spoke, 
and  it  didn't  stop  speaking  until  the  two  survivors  were  mere 
specks  and  beyond  range. 

"Afraid  I'm  a  good  deal  out  of  practice,"  said  Andrew, 
lowering  his  gun,  but  with  eyes  still  following  the  specks  re- 
gretfully.    "It  was  a  crime  to  miss  them." 

"Crime  to  miss  two,  out  of  a  flock  of  twelve  or  fifteen!" 
ejaculated  Andy.  "Nonsense,  father!  I'm  pretty  good,  but  I 
never  could  do  that.  It  was  wonderful  the  way  your  muzzle 
bobbed,  without  a  hitch  in  accuracy.  I  don't  know  a  sportsman 
who  could  do  it." 

"I  do,"  briefly.  "My  friend  Bill  was  always  the  better  shot, 
though  we  were  both  fairly  good  in  our  day.  But  come,  let's 
gather  up  the  birds.  And  say,  Andy,  why  didn't  you  bring  some 
down?" 

"Forgot  my  gun  wasn't  loaded,  and  shells  are  in  the  car," 
confessed  Andy.     "But  my  help  wasn't  needed." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?"  asked  Mrs.  Beale, 
when  they  returned  with  the  birds  and  held  them  up  for  inspec- 
tion— "turn  them  over  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant  cook,  I  suppose." 
"And  have  them  spoiled!"  indignantly.  "Not  on  your  life. 
We'll  run  into  some  shady  place  beside  a  brook,  along  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I'll  cook  'em  over  hot  embers.  I  can  beat  a  hotel 
chef  ten  ways  for  appetite." 

"You — cook!"  derided  Elena.  "Of  all  conceit!  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  could  tell  a  skillet  from  a  coffee  pot." 

"Couldn't  I?"  retorted  her  father,  chuckling.  "Suppose  you 
look  up  some  of  my  fishing  and  hunting  chums  and  be  enlight- 
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ened.     Why,  1  had  a  bigger  reputation  among  the  skillet  toa 
than  I've  earned  at  anything  else  since,     Bu1  now    hold    tight, 
children,  for  I'm  going  to  make  up  lost   time.     5four  mothi 
more  experienced,  and  don't  need  admonishing." 

A.s  they  shot  forward  and  the  children  hold  tight,  they 
glanced  at  each  other  with  a  significant  pressing  together  of  lips. 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  because    of    hurried    start,    the    big 

basket  had  not  been  crowded  in.     So  luncheon  would  be  delayed 
until  along  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  would  be  a  fried  or  broiled 
one  over  embers  in  a  wood  on  the  hank  of  a  stream,   by  an   un- 
proved cook.     If  long  waiting  meant  appetite,  they  would  h. 
it. 

A  little  later  they  approached  a  town,  and  presently  came 
to  an  attractive,  piazza-fronted  building  on  a  hill  overlooking 
it.     The  car  swung  into  the  entrance  without  lessening  of  speed. 

"Quite  a  noted  inn,"  explained  the  driver  over  his  shoulder. 
"Reputation  for  serving  best  dinners  in  a  hundred  miles.  Tele- 
graphed ahead  for  them  to  be  ready  for  us." 

"But  I  thought — the  birds — by  the  stream — "  began  Elena. 

"They're  for  an  afternoon  snack  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  birds  can  rise  to,"  laughed  her  father.  "Three  simple  meals 
a  day  aren't  enough  for  motorists  who  are  normally  healthy. 
But  here  we  are." 

A  man  hurried  obsequiously  down  the  steps.  Inside  was 
another,  and  it  was  the  head  waiter  himself  who  conducted  them 
to  what  was  evidently  a  choice  corner  of  the  dining  room.  The 
meal  had  been  ordered  ahead,  and  its  nature  and  the  comments 
their  father  made  caused  Elena's  eyes  to  flash  straight  into  her 
brother's.  They  said,  plainly,  "You  couldn't  do  it  any  better," 
and  Andy  bowed  acquiescence. 

Out  in  the  car  again,  Andrew  Beale  glanced  back. 

Now  let's  see,"  he  considered.  "The  first  epoch  is  to  swing 
off  to  Lake  Hopatcong  for  Bob  Wilmer." 

"Provided  he's  there,"  supplemented  Andy. 

"He  will  be.  I  wired  him  to  that  effect,  and  made  his  vaca- 
tion the  same  length  as  ours.  Bob's  a  very  good  boy.  Next  will 
be  my  friend  Bill.     Haven't  communicated  with  him  in  any  way, 
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not  in  ten  years,  since  he  gave  up  his  job.  Don't  mean  to.  Want 
to  surprise  him.  Always  tried  to  be  getting  things  on  me  in  the 
old  days.  Hope  to  catch  him  off  guard,  with  something  for  me 
to  jeer  at.     Been  looking  forward  to  it." 

He  turned,  and  the  car  began  to  purr.  Then  he  swung 
again. 

''And,  oh  yes,  son;  you  and  I  are  going  to  do  some  hunting 
and  fishing  on  this  trip.  Been  looking  forward  to  that,  too.  Sort 
of  find  out  and  speed  up  what's  in  you,  maybe.    I  know  of  some 


HERD  OF  ADIRONDACK  FLK  PASSING  ALONG  THE  SHORE  OF  LITTLE 
TUFFER  LAKE  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK:* 

good  places  not  too  far  from  hotels.  We'll  leave  your  mother 
and  sister  comfortable,  and  go  off  for  half-days  or  so  together. 
Suit?" 

"All  the  way  through,  father,"  heartily,  but  wonder  in  his 
eyes.     "I — "     The  car  jumped  forward. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  turned  under  some  trees  by  a 
brook,  where  the  birds  were  prepared  "in  the  only  proper  way," 
Andrew  Beale  declared.  Wrhen  they  stopped,  the  others  had 
bewailed  the  fact  that  they  were  not  at  all  hungry.     But  the 


odor  of  the  birds  changed  that,  and  the  taste  of  the  bird* 

them  all  to  disappear.    \\  ith  a  piece  of  the  tasl  one  in  his  mouth, 

Andy  exclaimed  fervently,  "Say,  Dad,  you're  •. 

"(Had  to  hear  it,  son.     Was  afraid  I  might  be  losing 
with  you." 

"First  time  I  ever  hoard  Andy  call  him  Dad.*'  whispered 
Elena  to  her  mother. 

"Used  to  when  a  small  boy,"  was  the  low  answer. 

Jt  was  four  days  later  when  they  picked  up  Bob  Wilmer, 
for  two  of  the  intervening  ones  had  been  given  to  hunting  and 
fishing.     Three  more  days  carried  them  acros  rner  of  Nev 

York,  through  Connecticut,  leisurely,  and   down   into  southern 
Rhode  Island.     From  time  to  time  Andrew  called  out  some  • 
where  he  had  camped  or  fished  or  hunted. 

It  Pond  over  there  to  the  right,"  he  said  one  day.  as  he 
brought  the  ear  to  a  stop  at  the  summit  of  a  long  hill.  "Good 
water  for  fishing,  especially  through  holes  in  the  ice  in  \\ 
Seven  miles  long,  running  down  to  Point  Judith  yonder  —  which 
is  a  regular  graveyard  for  vessels.  The  town  beiow  us  there  is 
Narragansett  Pier,  with  a  line  of  cottages  extending  nearly  to  the 
Point  on  the  ocean  side.  Great  places  for  hand-line  fishing  iron. 
those  big  rocks  along  front.  But  what  I  brought  you  up  here 
from  the  main  road  for  is  the  ocean  view.  See  that  little  city 
across  the  water  yonder,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  away.  That's 
Newport.  The  end  of  the  long  island  half-way  is  part  of  Canoni- 
cut,  and  that  lighthouse  is  Beaver  Tail.  Had  a  spill  there  once. 
and  a  real  tussle  with  the  tide.  Block  Island's  over  that  way, 
iust  out  of  sight.  Have  to  take  you  offshore  there  sometime  to 
try  for  cod.  Test  you  for  seasickness,  too.  Now  back  to 
main  road." 

"Your    friend    Bill    is    round    here    somewhere.    I    sup] 
said    Andy  —  "and   after  him.   for  Newport.      Have  to   run   back 
to   Providence  and   down   the  other  side   of  the   hay.   of 

"No."  swinging  the  car  round  to  the  road  they  had  come  up. 
"We'll  cut  through  the  bathing  vnd  of  Narragansett   Pier,  run 
up  the  shore  a  few  miles  to  a  place  called  Saunderstown 
ous  pivot  point  for  fishing  and  hunting — then  run  the  car 
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ferry  boat  to  Canonicut.  Cross  that  for  half  a  mile  to  another 
ferry  boat  for  Newport.  Don't  have  to  get  out  the  car.  And 
oh  yes,  Bill's  on  the  other  side." 

Andy  grinned  toward  Elena.  His  wonder  at  his  father  had 
gone  to  the  height  where  even  consternation  could  grin. 

"Climax — bet  Bill  is  gardener  or  fish  something  at  Wil- 
mer's,"  his  twitching  lips  conveyed  to  Elena. 

"What's  that?"  queried  Bob  Wilmer,  at  her  side,  who  had 
caught  their  significant  glance. 

"Just  an  approaching  act  in  a  movie,"  answered  Andy. 
"Tell  you  about  it  later." 

It  was  a  wonderful  panoramic  trip  up  the  shore  and  across 
the  bay  to  Newport,  and  many  were  the  exclamations  of  delight. 
Andrew  listened  to  them  contentedly. 

"Used  to  like  it  round  here  pretty  well  myself  when  I 
visited  Bill  at  his  father's  shebang,"  he  commented.  "Bill  was 
a  tough  proposition,  so  I'm  afraid  he's  been  sinking  lower  ever 
since.  But  we'll  be  at  the  wharf  in  another  ten  minutes,  and 
out  to  his  working  place  in  twenty  more.  You  young  folks  must 
try  to  put  up  with  him  for  my  sake." 

When  the  ferry  boat  touched  and  the  rattling  chain  pro- 
claimed her  fast,  their  car  was  the  first  on  shore. 

Twenty  minutes  carried  them  through  the  city  and  several 
miles  down  the  ocean  road  back  of  the  magnificent  cliff  resi- 
dences. Once  Bob  leaned  over  and  started  to  say  something 
to  the  driver,  but  was  interrupted  with : 

"All  right,  but  my  memory's  still  good  about  locations. 
Some  few  changes,  though,  I  notice.     Here  we  are." 

He  swung  the  car  between  massive  gates,  raced  along  a 
broad,  shrubbery-bordered  driveway  toward  a  spreading  hotel- 
size  cottage,  when  suddenly  a  group  in  a  pavilion  on  the  lawn 
attracted  his  attention.  There  were  several  ladies  and  a  big, 
erect  man  in  white  yachting  clothes.  They  seemed  to  be  playing 
cards.  Andrew  leaned  forward  to  study  them  more  intently, 
then  with  a  wild  yell  whirled  the  car  and  sped  straight  across 
the  grass.  The  big  man  sprang  from  the  pavilion  and  threw 
up  his  arms  in  wrathful  amazement. 
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"Stop,  you     "  he  began.    But  Andrew's  voice  drowned  him 

and  all  else. 

"Ah-h!  caught  you,  old  Bill  mollycoddle/'  he  jeered.  "Play- 
ing cards  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  like  a  yawning  girl,  a  big 
fellow  like  you,  who  oughl  to  be  up  and  doing.  No  wonder 
you're  getting  red  and  fat.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"Hey!  what!"     Then  the  yachting  cap  went   into  the  air. 

"Bullett-headed  Andrew!     Oh,  you  wild  Sassenach,  and  still  ou1 

of  jail!" 

He  would  have  hurled  himself  into  the  car,  but  that  Andrew 

Bprang  out. 

"What  are  you  planning  ahead,  Bill?"   Andrew  demanded. 

after  the  first  denunciatory  greetings  were  over. 

"Plenty.  One  a  little  trip  in  my  yacht.  Don't  you  see  she's 
got  steam  up.     You'll — " 

"No,  I  won't,"  promptly;  "nor  you,  either.  Order  your 
captain  to  put  the  yacht  in  bed  a  while.  You  and  I  are  going 
over  to  that  little  old  Saunderstown,  put  on  fishing  togs  and  go 
out  in  some  leaky  old  sailboat  till  we've  had  enough.  Then 
I'll  be  at  your  service." 

Rill  considered,  his  mouth  gradually  expanding. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed.  "That  is  an  improvement.  And 
your  people?"  nodding  toward  the  occupants  of  the  car. 

"Planning  to  abduct  your  girl,  Margaret,  for  a  trip  through 
the  Berkshire  Hills — at,  at  least  one  of  them  is,"  answi 
Andrew.  "And  I  resign  my  chauffeurship  right  now  in  favor  <>; 
Andy — or  no,  Bob,  I  guess,  as  he'll  have  more  leisure.  Still,  I 
don't  know,"  regarding  the  proximity  of  Bob  and  Elena. 
"Maybe  they'd  better  settle  it  among  themselves.  And  they 
needn't  hurry,  for  I  can  see  the  couple  of  weeks  or  more 
tion  extension  that'll  be  needed." 

He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  at  the  ladies,  who  had  I  efl 
the  pavilion.     "So  that's  Margaret,  the  smiling  one  with  starry 

."  he  approved.  "Of  course  I  know  her,"  brazenly,  "from 
a  photograph  I've  seen  Andy  mooning  over." 
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"Look  here,  Dad/'  broke  in  Andy  hurriedly,  and  dropping 
a  hand  on  his  father's  shoulder  in  a  way  that  made  the  mother 
whisper  a  soft  "Howdy"  to  herself,  "won't  you  present  me  to 
your  friend?" 

"Of  course.  Excuse  me.  This  is  my  boy  Andy,  Bill,  whom 
I  hope  to  get  into  the  ways  of  hunting  and  fishing  during  such 
moments  as  I  can  catch  him  unoccupied.  And  all  in  all  there 
are  some  things  in  his  favor.  And,  Andy,  this  is  Bill  Wilmer, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  father  of  Margaret,  I  suppose. 
You  notice  he  weighs  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  I  do. 
That  gave  him  greater  ponderosity  of  motion  after  we  let  in  our 
speed  gears;  so  he  gathered  his  ten  millions  first  and  then  settled 
down  to  slothful  idleness.  Now  you  young  people  finish  up  the 
introducing  yourselves." 

Then  the  two  men  turned  and  looked  at  each  other  again. 

"Well!  well!  well!"  chuckled  Andrew  comprehensively. 

And  "Well!  well!  well!"  laughed  Bill  understandingly. 
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HE  following  interesting  article  on  the  ancienl 

Ireland,  by  Cathal  O'Byrne,  appeared  in  a  recent 
sue  of  the  Dublin  Irish  rndependent:  — 
Fintan,  the  oldesl  sage  in    Ireland,    was 

Tara,  and  they  all  rose  up  before  him.  And  he 
said  to  them:  "There  is  no  need  to  make  rejoicing 
for  me,   for  I   am  sure  of  your   welcome  ery 

son  is  sure  of  his  foster-mother,  and  this,  then,  is  my 

foster-mother,"   said    Fintan.      "The    island    in    which 
ven  Ireland,  and  the  familiar  knee  of  this  island  is  the 
hill  on  which  ye  are—  namely,  Tara.     Moreover,  it  is  the  meat 
c.nd  the  produce,  the  flowers  and  the   food   of  this  island  that 
Lined  me  from  the  deluge  until  today. 
Thus  did  Fintan,  the  oldesl  sage,  add  another  name,  th. 
-mother,  to  the  many  beautiful  and  deal'  and  tender  names 
that  have  been  given  to  this  island,    even    Ireland,    "from    the 
sustained  me  from  the  deluge  until  today. 

Wilderness  of  Wood 

About   the  year   2086   B.   ('.,   when   a    messenger   from    I 
'ourt  of  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  son  of  Nimrod,  explored  the  island. 

And  it  SO  well  wooded  that   he  called   it   "The   Island  of  the 
Wilderness  of  Wood."     In  all  the  country,  from  the  green 
■  I*  the  woods  to  the  silver  sands  of  its  four  shores,  he  found  but 
one  great,  green,  pleasant   plain,  "Magh-nan-ealta,"  the   I 
of  the   Birds    (now   Clontarbh),   so   called    from   the     fact     of    its 

g  the  resort  of  all  the  birds  of  the  world,  '"who  ca 
to  amuse  themselves  before  the  sun." 

"A    Wilderness  of  Wood!"   exclaimed     the     messenger    of 

Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  son  of  Nimrod,  and  that  was  a  true  word 

:hen.     What  would  he  say,  one   wonders,   could   he   behold  the 

havoc  wrought  in  his  "Wilderness"  by  the  impecunious  vandals 

-day? 

The  Noble  Island 

S    me  time  after,  the  island  was  called  "Criorh  no  Bhfinead- 

a."  the   vnd   of  nations.  the    advert  irons     - 
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who  went  hither  found  it  lying,  the  last  solitary  output,  on  the 
outermost  rim  of  the  Western  World.  Then,  later,  when  the 
Bagmen  from  Greece,  the  Firbolgs,  came,  so  pleased  were  they 
with  the  pleasant  and  generous  land  that  they  called  it  "Inis 
Alga,"  the  Noble  Island.  But  some  say  that  the  country  was 
called  "Inis  Ealga,"  after  the  wife  of  Partholan,  who  came  with 
the  Firbolgs,  and,  judging  from  the  subsequent  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  there  is  reason  in  that  saying,  too,  for  the  one  name 
that  burns  a  bright  flame  today,  as  it  did  through  the  grey  dawn 
of  the  world,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  queens  who 
ruled  our  island  in  those  far-off  pristine  ages. 

Eire  and  Banba 

When  the  Milesians,  on  their  long  journey  from  Scythia. 
after  finding  their  way  over  the  ridges  of  the  world  and  through 
the  green  valleys  of  the  sea,  sailed  at  length  into  the  Bay  of 
Kenmare,  they  found  our  island  ruled  by  three  kings,  who  were 
likewise  brothers.  Each  ruled,  in  turn,  a  year,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  country  should  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch's  queen,  during  his  year  of  supremacy,  and  the 
names  of  the  kings  were  Mac  Greine,  Mac  Ceacht  and  Mac 
Coill,  while  those  of  their  queens,  who  were  also  sisters,  were 
Eire,  Fodhla  and  Banba.  Now  Mac  Greine,  the  husband  of  Eire, 
ruled  in  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Miledh  and  his 
people,  and  so,  the  name  of  the  island  was  "Eire"  even  at  that 
time.  Eire,  Fodhla  and  Banba!  Out  of  the  De  Danaan  mist 
into  the  broad,  white  light  of  Ireland's  morning,  those  ancient 
queens  of  our  island  move,  and  the  names  of  those  dear  dead 
women,  dust  for  so  many  centuries,  have  come  singularly  down 
to  us  through  all  the  years,  and  are  on  men's  lips  today  where- 
ever  the  fringe  of  the  wide-flung  Celtic  mantle  sweeps  the  floor 
of  the  world. 

Isle  of  Destiny 

But  the  people  of  Miledh  had  their  own  name  for  their 
Dream  Island.  "Inis  Fail,"  Island  of  Destiny,  they  called  it,  be- 
cause in  it  was  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  that  the  De 
Danaans  brought  from  the  city  of  "Falias,"  in  Denmark,  after 
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which  city  the  stone  was  called.     It   was  said  thai  this  stone, 

whenever  a   monarch  of  Ireland   was  crowned   on   it,   "emitted   a 

greal  no:'ss  and  stirred,"  and  the  Stone  of  Destiny  is  still  on  a 
hill,  and  there  will  yet  be  a  greal  shouting  at  Tara. 

The  name  of  Ireland  is  thus  accounted  for.     In  the  "Book  of 

Armagh,"  the  island  is  referred  to  as  "The  Grave  of  [r,"  as  Er 

was  the  first  of  the  Milesians  buried  in  it  when  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  <>tr  the  coasl  of  Kerfy.  Hence  [rland,  or  Ireland,  the 
land  o!*  Ir.  as  he  was  the  first    .Milesian  to  be  buried  there. 

And  now  comes  trooping  the  while  host  of  bards  and  poets 
and  lexers,  vieing  with  one  another  in  finding  names,  loving  and 
lovely,  to  wreathe  as  a  deathless  crown  for  "their  crownless  darl- 
ing's brow." 

►me  sing  a  new  song  to  her  here, 
while  they  listen. 
They  cry  to  her  sons  who  sing." 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht 

And  they  sing  of  her  wondrous  beauty  and  her  grace  and 
her  brave,  true  tenderness,  and  they  sing,  too,  of  her  sorrows 
ami  her  loneliness,  and  of  her  despair  and  all  the  depth  and  the 
darkness  of  it,  and  while  they  sing,  they  weep  in  secret,  but  with 
their  tears  is  mixed  remembrance  and  with  remembrance  hope, 
and  when  even  to  mention  the  name  of  their  loved  one  is  for- 
bidden them,  they  sing  of  her  under  beautiful,  secret,  endearing 
titles  that  at  once  stir  the  imagination  and  thrill  the  soul.  "The 
Shan  Van  Vocht"  they  called  her  out  of  sympathy,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  their  knowledge  of  that  poverty  they  knew  so  well 
themselves.  "The  Poor  Old  Woman!"  Poor,  they  sang,  ay,  but 
never  mendicant.  Rich  she  might  have  been,  had  she  taken  the 
price,  but  with  her  poverty,  she  kept  her  honour  and  her  soul, 
and  both  are  as  a  living  flame  today. 

Dark  Rosaleen 

And  when  the  nature-loving  Celtic  poet  sought  a  synonym 
for  the  forbidden  name  of  his  native  land  he  betook  himself  t<> 
the  woods  and  the  stre:  ms,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  birds 
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the  air.  "Banba  of  the  Streams/'  he  called  her.  "Mo  Creeveen 
Eevin  Aulin,"  he  called  her,  the  delightful  little  branch:  "My 
Dark  Rosaleen,"  the  little  black  rose,  that  he  wore  in  his  heart 
and  sang  in  secret  with  a  passion  and  fire  that  even  La  France 
herself  has  not  excelled. 

When  he  spoke  of  Bonaparte,  he  called  him  "The  Green 
Linnet,"  and  when  he  sang  of  "The  Blackbird,"  he  meant  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie. 

As  "Dhrimmin  Donn  Deelish,"  the  silk  of  the  kine.  he  la- 
mented her,  driven  from  the  valley  of  plenty  to  the  bald,  bitter 
hills  by  the  Bodagh's  cattle.  He  sang  of  her  as  "Graunya  Uaile," 
the  great  seaqueen  who  ruled  the  Western  Sea,  thus  following 
the  fashion  set  by  his  Milesian  ancestors  when  the  world  was 
young,  and  all  through  the  seemingly  endless  years  of  misery 
and  famine  and  degradation  he  kept  alive  the  little  spark  of  hope 
in  the  breasts  of  men  with  his  well-nigh  prophetic  message,  and 
his  deathless  faith  in  the  "coming-to  of  Cathleen  Ni  Houlahan," 
cheering  men's  hearts  with  the  thought  of  the  day  when  the 
King's  Son  would  come  to  claim  her,  when  the  Delightful  Little 
Branch  would  bow  down  to  his  hand,  and  the  Little  Black  Rose 
blossom  at  last. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  very  popular  cavalry  officer.  Hr  was 
being  tried  for  drunkenness  and  among  the  other  witnesses  was 
his  Irish  soldier  servant.  The  court,  anxious  to  give  the  officer 
every  chance,  put  several  questions  to  this  witness  with  a  view 
to  eliciting  any  facts  that  might  be  in  his  master's  favor.  When 
the  Irishman  said  that  his  master,  on  going  to  bed,  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  called  early,  the  court  was  distinctly  pleased.  A 
man  who  gave  special  instructions  to  be  called  early,  they 
argued  to  themselves,  could  not  have  been  drunk.  Hoping  to  get 
favorable  particulars  they  put  further  questions.     "And  why  did 

Major wish  to  be  called  early?"     Then,  "Faith  and  he 

tould  me  it  was  because  he  was  to  be  queen  of  the  May." 

— Irish  World. 


To  Marj  Immaculate,  \  irgiu  and  Mother 

/     ■<!  clean  and  without  lin;  /  am  unspotted  and  ilni>    />  no 

uu<iiitt\    in   me"     l"l>    \  \  \  III.  9. 

Bl    l!l\  .  /..  I'll  mil  IN 

Hail!  Woman  'mongst  all  women  blest, 
Purer  t hau  snow  on  mountain  cr< 

By  laint  of  earl h  unsullied  st ill. 
I  would  t hy  glories  I  might  tell 
In  tones  more  sweet  than  silver  bell 

Sounding  o'er  frosty  dale  and  hill. 

I  I  .Maid  Immaculate  conceived, 

Most  perfect  work  by  Heav'n  achieved, 

Save  one    -the  God-Man,  thine  own  s 
Thy  children,  lo,  with  thee  rejoice 
And  praise  the  Lord  with  heart  and  voice 

For  what  to  thee  His  grace  hath  done. 

By  \  irt ue  of  the  saving  Hood 
Virginity  with  motherhood — 

Twain  dew-drops  blended  into  one  — 
Makes  thee  to  know  a  parent's  pride 
And  still  inviolate  to  bide — 

A  grace  all  thine,  and  thine  alone. 

All  hail!  thou  glory  of  our  race. 
Its  one  boast  for  all  time  and  spa 

Its  stay  amid  life's  storm  and  stress. 
Hail!    fairest   Lily   of  our  earth! 
Hail!   Mystic  Rose  above  all  worth. 

Blooming  sin-free  'mid  sinful n< 

&  &  &■ 

Young-  Bill  wanted  to  slip  out  of  barracks  —  unofficially — to 

is  girl,  and  he  went  to  his  friend  the  sentry  and  stated  the 

"Well,"  said  the  sentry.  "I'll  be  off  duty  when  you  come 

back,  so  you  ought  to  have  the    password    for    tonight.       It's 

idiosyncrasy.'"      "Idio   what?"      "Idiosyncrasy."      "I'll    stay    in 

acks,"  said  young  Bill. — Minneapolis  News. 


THE  BABE  OF  BETHLEHEM 
The  Christ-Child  in  the  manger  lay — 

The  inns  were  full  t  hat  night  ; 
And  o'er  Judea's  distant  plains 

There  streamed  a  wondrous  light; 
The  shepherd  'mid  his  white-fleeced  flock 

( iazed  wistfully  from  alar. 
And  voices  strange,  angelic,  sweet. 

Smote  hearth  and  hill  and  star. 

The  Christ-Child  in  the  manger  lay — 

A  Royal  Throne  of  grace. 
And   Mary.  Lily  Maid  of  God, 

Found  glory  in  His  face; 
For  a  King  was  born  in  Bethlehem — 

In  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
Whose  sceptr'd  power  of  love  and  grace 

Should  reach  from  sea  to  sea. 

—THOMAS  O'HAGAN. 

EPIPHANY 

The  Eastern  kings  before  Him  knelt, 

And  rarest  offerings  brought; 
The  shepherds  worshipped  and  adored 

The  wonders  God  had  wrought. 
They  saw  the  crown  for  Israel's  King, 

The  future's  glorious  part — 
But  all  these  things  the  Mother  kept 

And  pondered  in  her  heart. 

Now  we  that  Maiden-Mother 

The  Queen  of  heaven  call; 
And  the  Child  we  call  our  Jesus, 

Savior  and  Judge  of  all. 
But  the  star  that  shone  in  Bethlehem 

Shines  still,  and  shall  not  ceas 
And  we  listen  to  the  tidings  still 
Of  glory  and  of  peace. 

—A.  A.  PROCTOR. 
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W  aiting 


\\\    FIDELIS 

I  loved  the  bright  hued  Autumn  l< 
When   I   was  very  small, 
I  loved  to  hear  their  rustling, 
To  see  them  softly  fall. 

What  merry  battles  oft'  we  waged 
Beside  a  fort  of  leaves, 
We  piled  them  up  for  castles, 
For  treasures  hid  from  thieves. 

And  now  with  Autumn  breez 
I  see  the  bright  leaves  lie, 
In  myriad  colors  painted, 
Beneath  the  graying  sky. 

Life's  spring  is  very  far  away, 
The  summer,  too,  is  o'er. 
And  autumn  is  to  me  more  real 
Than  in  the  days  of  yore. 

I  reck  not  of  the  bright  days  gon< 
I   wait  the  blossoming 
And  hear  the  echoes  drawing  near 
Of  the  Eternal  Spring. 
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Blue  im<l  ( rraj 

in    FIDEL1S 

One  morn  I  saw  in  the  summer  sky 
A  fight  by  the  blue  and  the  gray? 
The  gray  was  trooping  in  columns  by, 

And   the   blue  in   waiting  lay 

In  a  phalanx  broad,  while  the  Sun  peeped  OUl 

To  see  the  battle   tray. 

From  the  gray  came  pattering  shots  of  rain 
And  "bolts  from  the  blue"  were  flashed. 
The  trees  were  wringing  their  hands  in  pain, 
The  wind  its  trumpets  clashed, 
And  the  Arbiter  Sun  in  his  cloud  tent  lay 
And  looked  from  afar  on  the  battle   fray. 

When  evening  came,  as  by  leaders  led, 

I  saw  the  troops  go  by, 

With  banners  of  purple  and  gold  and  red 

They  massed  in  the  western  sky  ; 

As  united  they  grouped  round  the  Arbiter  Sun 

On  his  throne  of  crimson  and  gold, 

They  seemed  not  to  care  which  side  had  won, 

Side  by  side  did  their  banners  fold. 

O  life,  with  your  joys  of  blue  and  gold, 

The  gray  of  your  sorrow-  stands, 

And  'tis  only  when  evening  comes  to  us 

That  your  joy  and  your  sorrow  join  hands. 

How  little  'twill  matter  which  side  had  won — 

The  sorrow  or  joy  of  life, 

If  only  the  Light — the  Eternal  Sun, 

Smiles  down  on  the  closing  strife. 

&     &     £? 

Willie's  essay:  "We  oughta  eat  more  iish.  The  fish  is  a 
clean  animal  you  will  never  see  it  romping  in  the  dusty  road  or 
scratching  in  the  dirt  and  it  takes  a  bath  every  day  whether  it 
needs  it  or  not." 


HUNTING  BEARS  WITH  A  KODAK 


PHYSICIAN'S  OPINION   OF  CRUSADE 

By  Dr.  L.  J.  .Mom-man. 
President     Oklahoma  State   Medical   Ass'n. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade  which  is  being  conducted  in 

the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  should  have  the  approval  and 
the  hearty  support  of  every  physician  in  the  state.  If  the  pre- 
vention Of  disease  is  ever  accomplished,  it  must  he  done  t'm 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession,  the  school 
and  the  home.  This  is  what  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  pro- 
poses and  we  should  hail  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new    era. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  we  did  a  great  deal  for  children. 
We  provided  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the 
feeble  minded  and  the  epileptic.  We  built  orphan  asylums,  re- 
formatories and  schools  for  delinquents.  It  is  not  enough  to 
merely  remove  from  the  community  the  homeless  and  the  neg- 
lected; we  must  do  more,  we  must  strive  to  prevent.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  state  to  get  behind  the  Modern 
Health  Crusade  which  proposes  to  teach  personal  hygiene  and 
certain  health  rules  in  the  schools  and  to  secure  their  applica- 
tion, not  only  in  the  school  rooms  but  in  the  homes  as  well. 

Such  a  crusade  faithfully  and  persistently  pursued  will  not 
only  aid  materially  in  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  which 
claim  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  each  year,  but  it  will 
prevent  many  of  the  handicaps  which  constitute  special  prob- 
lems for  those  interested  in  child  welfare.  It  should  particularly 
appeal  to  all  good  citizens  in  that  it  champions  the  cause  of  all 
children  and  that  it  is  not  only  preventive,  but  constructive  and 
developmental. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade  brings  to  the  teacher  a  won- 
derful opportunity;  to  the  father  and  mother  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility; to  the  child,  the  best  possible  chance  to  grow  into  a 
sound,  vigorous  potential  maturity,  upon  which  must  ever  stand 
the  highest  spiritual  and  moral  development. 

— Oklahoma  Pow  Wow. 


JOYCE  KILMERS  RESTING  PLACE 

I  have  just  visited  the  grave  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  first  Amer- 
ican man  of  letters  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  the  front  in 
this  war,  writes  Edith  Callahan  from  Paris.  We  motored  over 
from  Chateau-Thierry  to  the  place  where  he  lies,  through  the 
most  beautiful  country  that  I  felt  I  had  ever  seen — great  rolling 
hills  and  wide,  deep  valleys  stretched  out  in  view  as  far  as  one 
could  see. 

The  constant  rains  of  the  early  spring  had  ceased,  and  the 
whole  countryside  was  rich  and  green,  with  that  wet,  fresh 
green  that  is  so  invigorating  and    delightful.      Lilac    trees   were 


BOB  SLEIGHING  AT  LAKE  PLACID 


everywhere  in  bloom,  wafting  their  sweet  fragrance  into  the  air; 
and  by  the  roadside  through  the  valleys  ran  the  murmuring 
waters  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  stream,  the  quiet  little 
Marne.  Amidst  these  pleasant  surroundings  one  might  think 
there  had  never  been  a  war. 

We  passed  through  Fere-en-Tardenois,  which  had  been 
shelled  so  severely  and  so  repeatedly  that  it  was  long  since  only 
a  heap  of  stone.  From  here  on  to  the  village  of  Seringes,  which, 
too,  is  demolished  and  desolate.  Right  on  the  edge  of  this  de- 
serted village  there  is  a  little  American  graveyard,  where  are 


FOREST  LEAVES 

buried  six  hundred  of  our  sturdy,  brave  boys,  who  grave  their 

lives  in  the  war.    And  among  them  is— Joyce  Kilmer. 

This  little  cemetery  is  marked  off  by  a  low,  rustic  fence, 

with  a  short  steeple  gate,  and  a  small  wooden  cross  on  the  top. 
At  the  head  o!*  each  grave  is  a  cross,  on  which  there  is  a  small 
plate  telling  the  name,  date  and  place  of  death,  if  these  art- 
known.  .Many  a  cross  that  I  passed,  however,  sent  a  tremor  into 
my  heart,  as  the  tragic-sad  inscription,  "American  Unknown," 
greeted  my  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

Beside  each  cross  at  the  head  of  the  little  mounds  in  this 
hallowed  spot  stood  a  small  American  flag.  They  were  furled 
and  quiet,  unmoved  by  a  breath  of  air — six  hundred  silent  senti- 
nels they  seemed;  six  hundred  guards  of  honor  for  America's 
valiant  dead  ! 

On  the  left  as  one  enters  is  Joyce  Kilmer's  grave.     I  stood 
before  it  and  read  over  and  over  again  many  times: 
"Sgt.  Joyce  Kilmer,  165th  Inf. 
Killed  in  Action 
July  30,  1918." 

The  cyclist  was  a  stranger  in  Boston  streets.  That  was  evi- 
dent from  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  picked  his  wax- 
through  the  half-empty  thoroughfare.  It  was  evening.  The 
penny-a-liner  approached. 

"Sir."  said  he,  "your  beacon  has  ceased  its  functions." 

"Sir?"  gasped  the  cyclist,  dismounting  from  his  machine. 

"Your  illuminator,  I  say,  is  shrouded  in  unmitigated  obliv- 
ion." 

"Really  !     Rut  I  don't  quite—" 

"The  effulgence  of  your  irradiator  has  evanesced." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I — " 

"The  transversal  ether  oscillations  in  your  incandescer  have 
been  discontinued." 

Just  then  an  unsophisticated  little  newsboy  shouted  from 
across  the  street : 

"Hey.  mister,  yer  lamp's  out !" 


PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  REFERENCE 

The  man  who  blasphemes  the  name  of  the  Creator,  or  who 
takes  it  lightly  on  his  lips,  is  cultivating  a  general  habit  of  irrev- 
erence that  no  one  of  intelligence  should  care  to  foster  in  him- 
self. 

Superstition  and  reverence  are  not  the  same  things  any  more 
than  are  irreverence  and  enlightenment.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  toward  irreverence  in  everything — toward  profaning  and 
making  common  all  the  things  which  were  formerly  held  in 
esteem  and  honour.  The  test  of  a  progressive  mind,  of  genuine 
intellectuansm,  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  a  scorn  of 
tradition  and  emancipation  from  ancient  beliefs.  Very  often, 
however,  such  scorn  and  freedom  are  only  demonstration  of 
mental  shallowness,  of  want  of  balance,  of  readiness  to  follow 
every  new  economic  or  political  will-o'-the-wisp  that  crosses  the 
path. 

The  habit  of  reverence  in  our  mental  attitude  toward  life 
and  its  daily  problems  is  worth  while  as  a  conservative  and  re- 
straining influence,  and  the  Holy  Name  Societies  in  the  emphasis 
which  they  put  on  it  are  doing  a  constructive  and  philosophical, 
as  well  as  a  religious,  work. — Selected. 
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A  LITTLE  HAYMAEKR 


STABLE  OF  BETHLEHEM 
Still  Exists  Enclosed  in  Church  of  Nativity  in  3ethlehem 

The  grotto  oi  Bethlehem  to  which,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 

St,  Joseph  retired  still  exists;  it  has  been  inclosed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  vast  ( Ihurch  of  the  Nativity.  You  descend  to  it  by  a 
flight  of  sixteen  steps.  It  is  a  natural  cavern,  most  of  which  has 
been  covered  with  masonry,  and  subsequently,  the  vault  and 
ceiling  coated  with  marble,  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  The 
pavement  is  itself  composed  of  white  marble,  with  incrustations 
in  jasper  and  porphyry.  In  the  center  is  seen  a  silver  star,  laid 
in  1717,  on  which  has  been  inscribed  in  Latin  these  words,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  touching: 

"On  This  Very  Spot  Jesus  Christ  was 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Emperors,  kings,  patriarchs,  thousands  of  travelers  have 
read  them  and  were  so  struck  with  awe  that  the}'  fell  prostrate 
on  the  floor  and  adored  Him  who  was  born  on  that  spot  for  our 
salvation.  Many  sovereigns  desired  to  leave  in  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem  a  perpetual  mark  of  their  faith  and  piety  ;  hence  there 
are  as  many  as  thirty-two  lamps  continually  burning  there, 
which  were  given  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  emperors  of  Aus- 
tria, kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  and  finally  by  the  pious  King 
Louis  XIII.  of  France. — Monsignor  Mislin. 
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Words  cannot  express  the  joy  which  a  friend  imparts;  they 
only  can  know  who  have  experienced.  A  friend  is  dearer  than 
the  light  of  heaven,  for  it  would  be  better  for  us  that  the  sun 
were  extinguished  than  that  we  should  be  without  friends. 

— St.  Chrvsostom. 


£s     £?     £> 


As  far  as  creation  is  concerned,  God,  as  it  were,  concen- 
trates all  His  attributes  into  one,  becomes  only  one  perfection, 
and  that  one  perfection  is  to  us  the  whole  of  God  ;  and  it  is  love. 
God  is  love,  says  St.  John  briefly;  and  alter  that,  nothing  more 
was  needed  to  be  said. — Father  Faber. 
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FOREST  LEAVES. 


Would-be  Passenger  (out  of  breath  from  running)  :  "When 
does  the  5:30  train  leave?" 

Porter:  "Five-thirty." 

Passenger:  "Well,  the  church  clock  is  27  minutes  past,  the 
post  office  is  25  minutes  past,  and  your  clock  is  32  minutes.  Now, 
which  clock  am  I  to  go  by?" 

Porter:  "You  can  go  by  any  clock  you  like,  but  yer  can't 
go  by  the  train,  for  it's  gone." 


THE  GRFAT  MUIR  GLACIER  CF  ALASKA 


Books 

We  have  received  from  P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  Publishers,  ■ 

small  pamphlet   entitled  "A  Catholic  Social   Platform."     In  sixty 

short   paragraphs,  the  author,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J., 

Ph.  I).,  exposes  all  the  evils  which  poison  our  modern  society  and 
gives  for  each  one  the  specific  remedy;  it  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  social  problem.  His  doctrine  is  based  on  the  official  teach- 
ings of  the  Pope,  particularly  on  the  encyclical  letter  of  Leo  XIII. 
regarding  the  condition  of  labor.  He  quotes,  besides,  the  pas- 
toral letter  of  Cardinal  Bourne,  and  the  program  of  social  recon- 
struction by  the  Catholic  American  Hierarchy.  He  finds  the  true 
Chritian  democracy  in  the  gilds  of  the  middle  ages,  founded  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  came  the  protestant 
reformation  which  despoiled  the  monasteries  and  confiscated  the 
gooos  of  the  gilds.  It  was  these  stolen  funds  that  had  maintained 
the  charitable  works  among  the  poor  classes.  This  spoliation 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  plague  of  pauperism.  From  this 
moment  until  now,  says  Leo  XIII.  (in  his  encylical  "Reruni 
Novarum"),  "A  small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  been  able  to 
lay  upon  the  teeming  masses  of  the  laboring  poor  a  yoke  little 
better  than  slavery  itself." 

Briefly,  the  author  refutes  both  egotistic  capitalism  and 
tyrannical  and  destructive  socialism.  He  gives  then  the  defini- 
tion of  the  true  Christian  democracy  based  on  the  natural  right 
of  private  property  more  and  more  extended.  In  fine,  the  laborer 
must  realize  that  he  owes  his  employer  and  society  an  honest 
day's  work  in  return  for  a  fair  wage ;  the  capitalist  needs  to  learn 
that  wealth  is  stewardship,  that  profitmaking  is  not  the  basic 
justification  of  business  enterprise,  that  the  laborer  is  a  human 
being,  not  merely  an  instrument  of  production.  He  stands 
against  the  exploitation  of  woman  and  child  labor,  encourages 
agriculture  and  the  progress  of  independent  farms. 

As  the  root  of  the  actual  evil  lies  in  the  forgetfulness  of  God 
and  His  holy  law,  the  true  remedy,  says  he,  will  be  found  in  the 
school  of  the  Gospel. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  precious  and  sure  guide  in  the  hands 
of  Catholics.  It  contains,  as  in  a  nutshell,  a  precise  answer  to  the 
objections  of  our  adversaries. 

$2.50  per  100.  P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St.,  New 
York. 


From  The  Editor's  ( lhair 

Now  Forest  Leaves  become  Christmas  greens.  If  Mother 
Earth  is  to  be  put  in  the  feminine  category,  she  will  be  credited 
with  the  delightful  trail  of  persistency.     She  will  not  ma 

ascension  robe  <>t'  all  that  golden  glory  in  which  she  is  garbed 

by    Autumn;    but    when   that    splendid    fabric    is  scattered    to   tin- 
winds,  there  is  still  the  enduring  green  refusing  to  he  enclos 
within   the    marble    white   of   Nature'.-    mausoleum. 

That  is  the  Christmas  spirit.  Not  for  the  bright  hue 
prosperity  alone,  but  tor  the  sombre  tinting  when  the  sun  circles 
low  and  all  the  weaker  and  more  impatient  growths  hide  them- 
selves. The  Christmas  charity  "sull'ereth  long,  and  is  kind." 
It  endures  winter's  hardness  "like  a  good  soldier."  and  makes 
the  frost-crowned  summits  of  indifference  to  be  dressed  in  Liv- 
ing verdure  and  to  be  as  tenderly  compassionate  as  that  "green 
hill   far  away." 

It  is  the  happiest  of  contrasts  that  December  should  be  the 
Christmas  month.  It  is  Mercy's  triumph  that  she  finds  her  way 
over  tlie  snowclad  mountains.  As  the  green  gleams  through 
and  shakes  off  the  chilling  mantle  of  white,  so  the  pity  of  human 
hearts  irradiates  what  else  would  be  desolation.  The  unforget- 
ting  giver  becomes  a  minister  of  life. 

The  Christmas  season  always  comes  like  the  warmth  of  a 
spring  breeze  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  in  its  winter  nest  among 
the  northern  hills.  And  when  the  great  Christmas  spirit  is 
illustrated  by  its  characteristic  giving,  and  sentiment  becomes 
substance  and  the  heart  of  happiness  pulses  in  the  hand  of  help, 
then  indeed  is  there  a  shining  of  the  sun,  and  the  white  cloak  of 
winter  reveals  the  glowing  face  of  the  gift-bearing  saint  who  can 
make  a  chimney  a  ladder  for  the  angels  and  a  fireplace  an  altar 
of  benefits. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels,  thankful  for  the  givers  and  the  giving 
as  well  as  for  the  gifts,  recalls  with  gratitude  all  the  aid  that  the 
year  has  brought.  May  the  generous  kindliness  of  thought  and 
deed  continue  through  this  season!  The  need  is  great;  the 
opportunities  for  assistance  are  ample;  may  we  not  trust  that 
here  also  the  Christmas  spirit  shall  be  perennial,  and  that  the 
green  of  sympathy  for  those  to  whom  mercy's  attention  is  like 
a  blessing  from  heaven  itself  may  consecrate  the  gold  which  has 
come   with  the   harvests  of  prosperity. 

The  cradle  of  Bethlehem  has  become  eternal  in  the  skii 
The  Christmas  greens  are  like  the     palms  of  immortality  itself. 
The  world  moves  by  giving.      He  who  ceases  to  give 
live.      When   we   wish   for  all   our   friends   and    readers   a    Merry 
Christmas,   it    is   with   the   trust  that   they   will    find    among   th< 
forest  leaves  the  Christmas  greens  of  helpful  giving  and  share 
in  the  possessions  of  that  experience  which  said:  ''What  I  g;. 
I  ha\ 
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ill  Bros.  Bread  and  Biscuit  Co. 


Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


F ANCY  AND  STAPLE  BISCUIT  AND  BREAD 

Sold  all  over  a  radius  of  200  miles 
of  Syracuse 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

William  Barker  &  Co. 

COLLAR 
MAINUPACTURERS 

D 

\\  YIHRYLIKT  NEW  YORK 


VAN  ZANDT,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

TROY,   NEW  YORK 

Established  1850  Incorporated  1907 

Shields  &  Son 

TOBACCO    MANUFACTURERS 

•BLUE  LINE"  "EVEN-UP"  "5EA  SPRAY" 

3',  33,  35,  37,  Church  St. 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


■IDl'liRriSEMENTS 


JAMES  ROGERS 
Pres. 


GEORGE  CAHOON 
Vice-Pres. 


J.  M.NROE  SHEEFIELD,  Secy 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Papers,  all  Grades,  also  Sul- 
phite Pulp  Bleached  and 
Unbleached 

Ausable  Forks  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y- 

Sales  Agents 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Company 
LONG  DISTANCE   PHONE 

5  Beeckman  St.        NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 


Frederick  G.  Crane 


Dal  ton,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

Malone  Paper  Co. 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 


Arthur   Leighton  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Wood  Chemicals 

Cook's  Falls  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Lake  Side  House 

On  the  Shore  of  White  Lake 


JAMES  T.  LYNN, 


Prop. 


White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Telephone  Connection 

TIGED  INN 

5.  TIGER  &  SONS 

No.  White  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS 


Kelloggs  &  Miller 


Amsterdam 


New  York 


Kiameska  House 


MRS.  J.  SAFRAN,  Prop. 


Modern  end 
Homelike 


Excellent" 
Cuisine 


Kiamesha  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Compliments 

C.  S.  Tracy 

Jobbing  Grocers  Importers  of  Coffees,  Teas  and  Spices 

329-331  West  Fayette  and  220-222  Walton  Sts. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

Peerless  Plvsh  Manufacturing  Co. 

PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments  of 

Julius  Brandes  Manufacturing  Co. 

PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 

Kattermann  &  Mitchell  Co. 

SILK 
MANUFACTURERS 

Stratght  St:,  Eastwood  Mill  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

United  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  1986  Beroen 

Stollwerck  Cocoa  Co. 

Inc. 

B.  G.  Voider  Mfg.  Co. 

257-269  West  Side  Avenue 

4* 

Passaic               New  Jersey 

Jersey  City        New  Jersey 

Livingston  Manor  Lumber  Co. 

Dealers  In 

Pine  and  Hemlock  Lumber,  Cypress  Finishing  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors, 

Mouldings,  Shingles,  Lath,  Building  and  Roofing  Paper,  Plaster 

Board,  Builders'  Hardware,  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Glass, 

Cement,  Lime  and  Plaster.  "Phone  39 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR  NEW  YORK 


John  Giesinger 


Telephone  957  Waverly 

Jobber  in  Grocer's.  Butcher's,  Baker's  and  Hardware  Specialties, 
Paper  Bags,  Sacks,  Cordage  and  House  Furnishings 

53-55  Bedford  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 


M.  J.  SHAUGHNESSY 
Pres't  and  Treas. 


M.  W.  SHAUGHNESSY 
Vice-Prest 

Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    KNITTED    UNDERWEAR 


F.  L.  CARLISLE 
Secy 


Watertown 


New  York 
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NEW   BOOKS  FOR 
HOLIDAY    GIFTS 


ST. 


A  New  Illustrated  Book 
JOAN    OF    ARC 


The  Life-Story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
By  Rev.  D.  Lynch.  S.  J.  With  12  full- 
paae  Illustrations.  Bound  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  stamping.  Net,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.75 

FATHER     COTSROY'S    BOOKS 

Out  to  Win.  Straight  Talks  to  Boys  on 
the  Road  to  Manhood.  Net,  $1.25;  by 
mail,  $1.40. 

Talks  to  Parents.  Training  the  Mind 
of  the  Child.  Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.40 

FATHER   GARESCHFS   ROOK 

The  Things  Immortal .  Spiritual 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  Reading.  Net, 
$1.00;  by  mail,  $110. 

New  Juveniles 

FATHER    FINN 

Facing  Danger.  The  best  of  the  new 
juvenile  stories.    $1.25;  postpaid 

FATHER     SPALDING 


Held   in  the  Everglades.    Out-Door 
Life  and  Adventure.    $1.25,  postpaid. 

MARY     T.     WAGGAMAN 

The  Finding  of  Tony.    Christmas  Story 
for  Boys  and  Girls.    $1.25,  postpaid. 


ISABEL 


New  Novels 
C.     CLARKE 


Eunice.    Net,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.90 
The  Deep  Heart.    Net,  $1.75;  by  mail, 
$190. 

The  Most  Popular  Catholic  Prayer-Book 

MY    PRAYER-BOOK 

Happiness  in  Goodness.    By    Rev.  F.  X. 
Lasance. 

Imitation  leather,  red  edges,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. v 
Imitation  leather,  gold  edges,  $1.60,  post- 
paid. 

American  Seal,    gold  edges,  $2.25,  post- 
p?id. 


Millbank  Bleachery 

Bleaching  and  Finishing  of  Fine 
Cotton  Goods.    Mercerizing 


Lodi 


New  Jersey 


THE 

Mountain  Lake  Hotel 

MAX  SCHNUR,  Prop. 
HIGH  CLASS  SUMMER  RESORT 

Cook's  Falls,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Kenmore 

M.  BLOCH,  Prop. 

NORTH  WHITE  LAKE 

Tel.  Conn.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Flagler  House 

FLEISCHER  &  MORGENSTERN.Propi. 

South  Fallsburgh 

Tel.  38  Fallsburgh  Sullivan  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and 
Print  Works,  Inc. 

Rockaway         New  Jersey 


-Established  1873 


A.  P.  Du  Bois  Company 

Department  Store 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,    NEW  YORK 
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TROY  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  DOHERTY 


Silk  Company 


CLIFTON  NEW  JERSEY 
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FOR   THRIFT'S   SAKE 

CO-OPERATE    WITH    UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE  NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


30E301 


I0E301 


30E301 


30E30E 


aoi 


This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc— one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

1862  TROY,  N.  Y.  1919 
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Sanatorium  <£ahmlB.    Ahironbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  be6t 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 


ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan, 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S.  A. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson. 


John  E, 

Knopf. 


Stillwell,    Wm.     T. 
J.    J.    Burke,   R.   S. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,   M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.  E.  Richards,  M    D. 
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September     and     continuing     for     forty 

weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 

Open  all  the  year.  75  Rooms, 

Single  Subscriptions  $1.00  a  Year 

30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 

Clubs  of   ten   or   more   receive  special 

$2.50  per  day  and  up. 

and   large    discounts.        Write  for  club 

rates;   state   number   of   copies   required 
each  week. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc, 

THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION  PUB.  CO. 
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256  Broadway 
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"Leonard's" 
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our  Mailorder  Department, 
anything,  everything  you 
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The  Rainbow 

The  window  held  a  picture 

That  I  looked  at  day  by  day — 
A  rainbow  snatched  from  heaven 

The  glowing  colors  lay. 
For  Autumn  was  the  artist 

That  spread  his  canvas  there, 
Upon  the  trees  he  painted 

The  pictured  vision  fair. 
Red  and  yellow,  green  and  orange, 

There  they  spread  in  dazzling  view, 
While  between  the  swaying  branches 

Smiled  the  sunlit  sky  of  blue. 
And  when  the  colors  faded 

With  evening's  waning  light, 
The  indigo  star-diamonded 

Spread  o'er  the  scene  by  night. 
But  the  violet  was  missing 

From  the  picture  night  and  day, 
For  Spring  had  hidden  it,  and  then 

Had  stolen  it  away. 
One  night  the  wind  raged  wildly 

And  the  clouds  sad  tear-drops  shed, 
And  when  morning  came  my  picture 

Lay  torn  shred  by  shred. 
Soon  Winter  came  in  pity, 

Walked  softly  to  and  fro, 
And  hid  the  work  of  havoc 

Beneath  a  pall  of  snow. 
He'll  keep  it  hid  till  Spring  comes — 

She'll  make  our  hearts  forget 
That  we  have  lost  our  rainbow 

When  she  brings  the  violet. 

— Fidelis. 
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The  Mystic  Element  in  Catholic  Poetry 

(Courtesy  of  \oirc  I  fume  Scholastic) 
\\\   BROTHER  EDM1  M).  C.  S.  C,  'l(; 

[ERE  is  in  modern  poetry  a  growing  tendency  towards 
mysticism,  which  tendency  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  work  of  our  Catholic  poets.  The  mystic  element 
in  song  has,  it  is  true,  always  existed,  but  has  not 
always  been  fully  appreciated.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  writers  have  come  to  discern  the  exalted 
spirituality  and  beauty  of  Catholic  thought  that 
comes  only  to  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Faith. 
The  term  "Catholic"  as  used  in  this  essay  applies 
to  poetry  rather  than  to  poets.  Artists  of  poetic  expression  do 
not  necessarily  strike  any  strong  Catholic  note  in  their  verses. 
The  beautiful  lyrics  of  Thomas  Moore,  for  example,  are  patriotic 
rather  than  religious,  though,  of  course,  they  are  by  no  means 
un-Catholic  in  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  Miss 
Letts'  gifted  pen  are  decidedly  Catholic,  and  many  of  her  poems 
mystically  so,  though  the  author  is  a  Protestant  and  the  daughter 
of  a  minister.  We  must  not  then  always  judge  of  a  work  by  its 
author.  We  must  say  that  only  that  poetry  is  truly  Catholic 
which  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  exact  definition 
of  mysticism.  Mystical  poetry  is  like  electricity.  Of  both  we 
have  a  practical  knowledge,  but  what  the  real  essence  of  each  is 
we  do  not  precisely  know.  Mysticism  is,  however,  no  real 
synonym  for  mystification.  In  a  general  way  mystic  poetry  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  appeals  to  the  higher  spiritual  emotion 
of  the  soul  and  tends  to  raise  the  heart  directly  towards  God. 
Such  poetry,  then,  excludes  all  that  appeals  to  the  senses  merely, 
to  the  common  emotions  of  pity  or  anger,  to  human  love  or  even 
to  that  still  nobler  passion,  patriotism.  Verse  that  appeals  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  those  or  like  passions  and  emotions,  while  it 
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may  have  much  spiritual  value,  is  not  mystical.  All  mystical 
poetry  is  spiritual,  but  not  all  spiritual  poetry  is  mystical.  The 
latter  aims  at  something  much  higher,  and  by  its  very  nature 
helps  to  draw  the  soul  upward  beyond  the  earth  and  things 
earthly  to  God  and  the  things  of  God. 

Alice  Meynell,  one  of  the  greatest  mystic  poets  of  our  day, 
embodies  this  definition  in  the  following  lines  taken  from  "I  am 
the  Way:" 

Thou  art  the  Way; 

Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  goal, 
I  cannot  say 

That  Thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

Here  there  is  noticeable  a  direct  communication  of  the  soul  with 
its  God.  Being  at  last  in  the  secure  possession  of  its  end,  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  looks  back  afraid  of  what  might  have  been. 

The  definition  is,  perhaps,  better  illustrated  by  the  opening 
verse  of  the  Magnificat  of  the  Blessed  Virgin: 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God.  my  Savior. 

It  is  this  high  spirituality,  this  aspiration  towards  God,  that  gives 
to  this  simple  canticle  its  sublimity.  Other  songs  of  Scripture, 
especially  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  are  much  richer  in  Eastern 
imagery,  but  none  surpasses  the  sublime  appeal  of  this  one.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  intense  mystic  element  in  Hebrew  versi- 
fication, despite  the  abundance  of  its  wealth  in  figure,  and  its 
imposing  solemnity  of  style,  half  the  grandeur  with  which  it  is 
endowed  would  be  lacking. 

As  Catholic  atmosphere  is  of  course  the  most  favorable  to 
mysticism,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  Span- 
ish poetry  is  devotional.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  an  Augustinian 
monk,  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing  and  founded  the  classic 
school  of  Spanish  poetry.  His  poems  possess  a  beauty  ethereal 
and  inspiring.  His  predecessor,  Juan  de  Mean,  is  the  author  of 
"El  Laberinto,"  an  allegory  of  human  life.  One  of  the  most 
illustrious  figures  of  her  time,  St.  Teresa,  is  less  known  to  us  as  a 
poet  than  as  a  mystic  prose  writer.  Yet  that  she  could  also  write 
wondrously  beautiful  verses  is  testified  by    at    least    thirty-six 
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poems  authenticated  as  having  come  from  her  pen.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  sublime  is  the  "Canticle  of  St.  Teresa  After  Com- 
munion."    Father  Caswell  has  given  US  an  English  translation  of 

this  famous  canticle  or  "Glossa."  The  Spaniards  so  call  it  be- 
cause it  is  an  explanation  or  gloss  of  trie  opening  verses,  known 

as  the  Text.     One  of  the  finest  stanzas  of  the  souk  is  the  twelfth: 

\li.  Lord!   m>   light  and  living  breath! 
Take  me,  <>li  take  me  from  ilii-  death! 
\ml  bursl  ill.-  bars  thai  Bever  me 

From  m\  true  life  above; 

Think  boM   I  die  Thj  face  i«> 

\inl  cannol  live  awaj   from  Thee, 

()  m>   eternal  Love! 
Ami  ever,  ever  %% «•«•  | »  and  sigh, 
l)>  ing  because  I  <l<>  not  die. 

"A  Carmelite  Xun,"  writing  of  St.  Teresa's  gift,  says:  "She  sings 
through  her  tears.  But  above  all  things  she  sings  of  the  incom- 
prehensible goodness  and  tenderness  of  the  King,  the  Master,  the 
Friend,  of  her  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ." 

How  like  Mary's  spirit  is  that  of  St.  Teresa  we  can  gather 
from  the  following  extract  of  the  revealed  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  "The  Mystical  City  of  God."  The  angel  Gabriel 
has  announced  to  her  that  the  end  of  her  exile  is  at  hand,  and 
Mary,  unable  to  contain  the  springs  of  love  and  joy  welling  in  her 
heart,  gives  vent  to  them  in  the  words.  "My  sweet  Love,  my  only 
Good,  Treasure  of  my  soul,  draw  me  to  Thee  by  the  odor  of  Thy 
perfumes;  burst  these  mortal  bonds  which  still  detain  me.  I  can- 
not live  in  myself,  but  in  God  alone:  if  then  He  wishes  me  to  live, 
hew  can  I  exist  separated  from  Him  who  is  my  life?  On  one  side 
He  gives  me  life;  on  the  other,  He  deprives  me  of  it,  because 
there  is  no  life  without  love;  how  then  can  I  exist  without  the 
life,  which  is  He  whom  I  love  alone?  In  this  sweet  violence  I 
languish."  Now  we  can  understand  Teresa's  "Dying  because  I 
do  not  die." 

Spain  has  produced  at  least  two  religious  epics  of  note  which 
at  times  are  highly  devotional — "La  Cristiada."  a  poem  on  the 
Passion,  written  by  Fray  Diege  de  Hojeda,  and  "El  Monser- 
rate."  a  work  on  the  Crusades,  bv  Cristobal  de  Virtu 6s. 
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France  too  is  a  spiritual  garden  from  which  we  may  gather 
the  lilies  of  mystic  poetry.  Looking  through  the  verses  of  one  of 
her  humbler  writers,  another  Teresa,  she  of  Lisieux,  better 
known  as  the  "Little  Flower,"  we  find  the  lines: 

Vivre  d'amour.  ce  n'est  pas  sur  la  terre 
Fixer  sa  tente  au  sommet  du  Thabor; 
Avec  Jesus,  c'est  gravir  le  Calvaire, 
C'est  regarder  la  croix  comme  un  tresor! 
Au  ceil,  je  dois  vivre  de  jouissance 
Alors  l'epreuve  aura  fui  sans  retour: 
Mais,  ici  bas,  je  veux  dans  la  souffrance 
Vivre  d'amour. 

Here  is  revealed  the  beauty  of  a  soul  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ.  To  love  Him  she  does  not  wish  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
Tabor,  but  all  her  desire  is  rather  to  share  in  the  ignominy  of  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  To  live  by  love  is  to  "look  upon  the  Cross  as  a 
treasure,"  and  to  find  her  happiness  there  with  Christ,  her 
Spouse. 

Sister  Teresa  has  written  too  few  poems  to  be  acclaimed  a 
great  poet,  but  what  she  has  written  is  written  well.  Neither  in 
the  writings  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  both  saintly  men,  can  we 
find  anything  that  surpasses  her  verses  in  simplicity  and  spiritual 
charm. 

One  can  get  an  idea  of  the  French  leaning  towards  mysti- 
cism from  the  very  titles  of  many  French  poems.  Saint-Beuve, 
for  instance,  likes  to  write  on  such  subjects  as:  "La  Vie,"  "La 
Gloire,"  "Un  Ami."  Some  of  Boileau's  lyrics  are :  "A  son 
Esprit,"  "Rien  n'est  Beau  que  le  Vrai,"  "L'Utilite  des  Ennemis." 
One  guesses  readily  that  Boileau  was  at  once  a  poet  and  a  phil- 
osopher. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  may  rightfully  be  called  the  "Father 
of  Italian  Poetry,"  as  it  was  he  who  composed  the  first  great 
poem  in  the  Italian  vernacular.  His  "Sun  Song"  in  its  heavenly 
inspiration  is  comparable  to  the  Canticle  of  the  Children  in  the 
Fiery  Furnace.  Francis  was  a  great  lover  of  Nature,  because 
everything  in  Nature  tended  to  raise  his  soul  towards  the  great 
creator.     He  sings: 
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Praised  be  Thou,  my  Lord,  with  all  Thy  Creatures, 
Especially  the  honored  Brother  Sun, 
Who  makes  the  day  and  illumines  us  through  Thee, 
And  he  is  beautiful  and  radiant  with  great  splendor 
Bears  the  significance  of  Thee,  most  High  One. 

The  saint  praises  the  sun  because  it  represents  Him  who  is  the 
Sun  of  Justice;  the  moon  and  stars,  because  God  formed  them 
in  the  heavens  "clear  and  precious  and  beautiful;"  the  weather 
by  which  He  gives  sustenance  to  creatures;  the  water,  because 
it  is  "very  useful  and  precious  and  chaste."  Thus  does  he  laud 
all  God's  natural  gifts,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  because  all 
the  good  found  in  them  are  from  the  Creator. 

Dante,  a  son  of  St.  Francis,  has  written  the  greatest  mystic 
poem  in  all  literature.  His  Divine  Comedy  is  unsurpassed  even 
by  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for  all  time 
the  paragon  of  mystic  art.  Unlike  Milton,  Dante  has  given  us 
a  work  thoroughly  Catholic  in  spirit  and  expression.  The  revul- 
sion of  feeling  that  one  experiences  at  several  places  in  the 
perusal  of  Milton's  great  epic  is  nowhere  felt  in  the  reading  of 
Dante's  masterpiece. 

One  of  the  few  spiritual  epics  of  modern  times  that  can 
approach  the  mystic  beauty  of  The  Comedy  is  Cardinal  New- 
man's Dream  of  Gerontius.  If  ever  Lazarus  would  have  spoken 
of  his  experiences  in  the  other  world,  we  should  expect  him  to 
speak  in  the  terms  of  the  central  figure  of  the  poem  of  the  great 
Churchman.  But  we  doubt  that  Lazarus  would  be  inclined  to 
speak  at  all,  for  the  one  glimpse  of  the  Divinity  given  to  Gerontius 
at  God's  judgment  seat  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  seal  his 
lips.  Though  he  were  gifted  with  the  tongues  of  angels  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  suitable  words  to  picture  the  awfulness 
of  God's  overpowering  majesty.  Newman  himself  very  clev- 
erly suggests,  rather  than  expresses,  the  thought  of  the  vision 
and  dramatically  closes  in  a  climax  powerful,  if  not  grand. 

Francis  Thompson's  gift  was  greater  than  Newman's, 
though  in  the  wide  expanse  of  thought,  of  power,  of  imagery  and 
of  grandeur  it  seems  to  fall  below  that  of  Dante.  In  his  Hound 
of  Heaven  the  London  poet  writes: 
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I  ilc<l  linn,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days, 

I    ll«-<l    Him.   down    the   .u<li<-    of   the    yar-: 

!  Mi-. I  llim.  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

01  mj  <»\mi  mind;  and  in  tin-  raidsl  "i  tears 
I  hid  from  llim.  ami  under  running  laughter. 

Thompson  describes  the  Might  of  a  soul    from    God.      Un- 
sfully  she  rejects  his  grac<    and  vainly  endeavors  t  i   find 

peace  .1  the  world  and  its  pleasures.  Bu1  even  the  besl  things 
of  earth  are  earthly,  and  though  they  may  satisfy  for  the  moment 
they  leave  the  heart  more  empty,  and  often  as  not  are  foil  > wed 
ry  and  remoi 
Thompson  gave  a  new  impetus  to  mystic  poetry,  and  a  gal- 
axy of  luminaries,  less  bright,  however,  followed  in  his  path. 
The  brightest  of  these  is,  no  doubt,  the  late  Joyce  Kilmer.  His 
poems  are  known  all  over  the  English-speaking  world  and  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  are  loud  in  his  praise.  The  chief  charm 
of  his  verses  lies  in  their  fascinating  simplicity  of  style  and  in 
their  deep  spiritual  appeal.  Kilmer  has  a  rather  remarkable 
way  <>f  closing  some  of  his  poems.  He  seems  to  begin  and  con- 
tinue his  compositions  in  a  prosaic  manner,  but  by  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  thought  in  the  last  few  lines  throws  a  resplendent  radiance 
on  the  preceding  verses,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  setting 
sun  reflects  his  beauty  in  the  eastern  heavens.  Examples  of  such 
writing  are  "Main  Street,"  "The  Big  Top,"  "The  Proud  Poet" 
and  his  "Hymn  of  Thanksgiving."  Among  his  best  poems  are 
"Roses"  and  "The  Thorn."  The  following  lines  taken  from  the 
latter  are  among  the  most  beautiful  Kilmer  has  written : 

Da\i(l    i-   the  song  upon  pod's   lip-. 

Vnd  Our  Lad)   i-  the  :^»1>1h  that   He  sips; 

\ml  Gabriel's  breath  i-  hi-  command, 

Hut  Saint    Michael   i-  the  swor,d   in   God's   right   hand. 

There  is  much  matter  for  meditation  in  these  few  words,  but  the 
chief  lesson  the  poet  wishes  to  convey  to  us  is  that  God  ex-  ites 
His  will  usually  through  human  or  angelic  instruments. 

That  Joyce  Kilmer  was  a  true  soldier  and  the  friend  of  soldiers 
is  proved  by  the  dedication  of  some  of  his  best  verses  to     'her 
poets    who  like  him  died  on  the  altar  of  Liberty.     Among 
none  shared  more  intimately  in  his  talent  of  spiritual  song     -Kin 
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Joseph  Mary  Plunkett,  the  Irish  martyr  of  L916.  Plunkett's 
poem  beginning 

1  -.«'♦■  Hi-  blood  on  everj  rose 

is  heart-touching  in  its  tender  piety,  but  more  mystic  in  meaning 
is  "The  Stars  Sang  in  God's  Garden."    This  poem  lends  itself  to 

a  variety  of  interpretations,  but  however  it  may  be  understood, 
it  remains  dazzling  in  its  splendor. 

Almost  prophetic  of  his  own  death  is  the  last  stanza: 

For  man)  live  thai  one  may  die 
\ik1  our  nrasl  die  thai  man}  Live 
The  >tat>  are  silent  in  1 1 1 « -  >k> 
Lest  m>  poor  song  !>«•  fugitive. 

Of  another  Irish  writer  Joyce  Kilmer  said,  "I  consider  Ethna 
Carbery  one  of  the  few  great  poets  of  the  last  hundred  years." 
The  author  of  "Mea  Culpa,"  "My  Prayer,"  "The  Wayfarer," 
"The  Other"  and  similar  lyrics  well  deserves  the  eulogy.  "My 
Piayer,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  lines,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these : 

Set  your  love  before  me  as  a  liplit! 

\   candle  tall;   so  -hall    I.  weak  ,  prevail 
O'er  Darkness;  pass  beyond  all  venomed  things 

Into  the  en<lle»   Dawn.   goldVstarred,  rose-pale, 
\n<l  murmurous  with  whirring  >ilver  wrings 
Set  your  love  before  me  as  a  light. 

Ethna  Carbery's  verses  are  nearly  all  tinged  with  a  sweet  sad- 
ness, which  through  long  centuries  of  oppression  has  engrafted 
itself  on  the  Irish  mind. 

The  deaths  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  Ethna  Carbery  and  Joseph 
Mary  Plunkett  meant  a  great  loss  to  poetry,  but  the  example  of 
their  lives  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  country  remains  an 
ennobling  inspiration  to  those  who  follow'  the  light  which  led 
these  to  the  heights  of  mystic  art. 

What  is  the  status  of  this  poetry,  ancient  yet  ever  new?  It 
is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  purest  and  best  in  literature.  But 
because  the  appreciation  of  it  requires  a  strong  spiritual  sense  and 
a  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful,  it  will  never  possess  any  great 
popularity  with  the  masses.  Yet  it  must  ever  live,  for  to  poets 
themselves  and  to  true   lovers  of  poetry  it   cannot   but   always 
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make  an  irresistible  appeal.  It  will  keep  the  standard  of  their 
poetry  high  so  long  as  the  art  of  poetry  endures,  and  for  that 
length  of  time  will  its  value  be  immeasurable. 

&  &  & 
Ah  Knows  Yo\  Aunty! 

BY  R.  E.  O'H. 

(In  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic) 

Dey's  de  cutes'  little  fellah — 

Loahd !  He's  white  as  yo'  is  chile — 
But  ah's  cae'd  foah  him — he  loves  me — 

An'  ah  loves  him,  too,  a  pile. 
An'  when  ah  tries  t'  sca'e  him 

Frum  behin'  mah  kitchen  doah 
He  jes'  says,  "Ah  knows  yo',  Aunty, 

Whut  yo'  tryin'  t'  sca'e  me  foah?" 
But  de  Bible  says,  in  Heaven 

We'll  jes'  all  be  white  as  snow ; 
An'  it  kin'  o'  gets  me  worried — 

How's  dat  chile  a-gin'  to  know 
Wheah  he's  goin'  t'  fin'  his  Aunty 

If  she's  wThite  as  she  can  be  ? 
Loahd!  Make  me  black  in  Heaven 
So  he'll  know  foah  shuah  it's  me. 
When  ah's  daid  an'  long  foahgotten 

Ah'll  be  waitin'  foah  him  deah, 
±  hough  Ah  may  be  black  as  coal-dus' 

Ah'll  nevvah  give  a  ca'e : 
When  he  comes,  dat  little  angel, 

Ah'll  be  waitin'  hin'  de  doah, 
An  he'll  say,  "Ah  knows  yo',  Aunty — 

Whut  yo'  tryin'  t'  sca'e  me  foah?" 
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Aspects  of  Our  Work  in  France 

BY  R.  S.  CAUVIN 

(From  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  Bulletin) 
I 

A  ROSE  OF  ST.  QUENTIN 

N  the  summer  of  1914  the  roses  bloomed  as  usual  in 
St.  Quentin.  The  whirr  of  the  looms  and  factories, 
the  noise  of  commerce  in  its  streets,  the  laughter  of 
children  at  play  and  the  mellow  angelus  from  its 
church  towers  told  the  world  that  life  was  then 
pleasant  in  this  old  Picard  town.  Its  history,  dating 
from  pre-Roman  days,  had  been  one  of  alternate 
storm  and  calm,  and  its  present  period  of  tranquillity 
was  soon  to  be  shattered. 
Under  the  sway  of  Rome,  it  was  known  as  Augusta  Ve- 
romanduorum,  but  in  the  third  century  St.  Quentin,  the  son  of  a 
Roman  Senator,  came  as  an  apostle  of  Christianity,  and  here, 
suffering  martyrdom  for  his  faith,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  St.  Quentin.  Under  Charlemagne  the  basilica  that 
marks  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  commenced,  and  when 
finished  Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis),  then  King  of  France,  brought  as 
a  gift  to  the  town  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Germans  every  effort  was  made  to  locate 
this  much-venerated  relic,  but  it  had  been  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  faithful  guardians  and  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  best  of 
hiding  places,  a  German  prison  camp  in  Belgium. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  town  was  already  noted  for  its 
weaving,  and  under  Charles  VII  the  great  guild  of  London 
thought  it  an  honor  to  have  St.  Quentin  among  its  exhibitors.  In 
the  year  1560  the  town  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  derived  a  revenue  therefrom  until  her  death.  In 
those  days  its  linen  industry  was  of  paramount  importance,  but 
gradually  the  manufacture  of  thin  muslin  and  cotton  gained  the 
ascendancy,  until  in  1913  the  sale  of  these  goods  amounted  to 
over  fifty  million  francs.  In  the  last  forty  years  machine-made 
lace  and  the  embroidery  of  fine  underclothes  and  ready-to-wear 
garments  has  been  an  important  industry,  and  most  of  the  fine 
lingerie  sold  in  the  Parisian  shops  came  from  the  factories  of  St. 
Quentin.     In  connection  with  the  lace-making  industry  a  special 
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school  for  lace  designing  had  here  been  established  by  La  Tour, 
the  celebrated  pastel  artist  who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  which 
Bchool  drew  its  pupils  not  only  from  France  but  from  Switzer- 
land and  ( rermany  itself. 

One  of  the  principal  crops  of  t  he  surrounding  country  being 
the  sugar  beet,  sugar  refineries  w<  re  numerous  in  and  around  St. 
Quentin,  likewise  the  distilleries  that  handled  the  by-products. 
In  fact,  the  metallurgical  firms  of  St.  Quentin  had  established  an 

important  trade  with  the  French  colonics  and  with  South  Amer- 
ica Tor  the  export  of  sugar-refining  machinery.  Potash  was 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  soap-making  centres  of  South- 
ern France,  and  important  phosphate  beds,  valuable  as  fertilizer, 
had  just  been  uncovered.  In  addition  to  the  sugar  beet,  the  agri- 
cultural  products  included  wheat,  asparagus,  artichokes,  beans, 
hemp  and  flax.  The  resources,  combined  with  its  location,  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  and  above  all  the  spirit  of  its 
people,  made  the  town  an  important  commercial  centre.  The 
population  of  St.  Quentin  itself  was  60,000  in  1913,  although 
with  its  surrounding  villages  50,000  people  were  employed  in  the 
various  mills  and  factories  spinning,  cotton-dressing,  cutting, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  embroidery  and  garment  making. 

But  St.  Quentin's  days  of  peace  were  finished  and  the  mov- 
ing finger  was  about  to  write  "Finis"  to  its  chapter  of  tranquil 
prosperity.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1914,  the  first  German 
arrived.  The  flowers  of  St.  Quentin  commenced  to  fade,  the 
roses  bloomed  no  more.  From  that  date  until  its  deliverance  the 
history  of  St.  Quentin  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  suffering  and 
spoliation  endured  by  the  other  French  towns  that  came  under 
German  military  rule.  Houses  invaded  and  denuded  of  all  that 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  requisitions  that  carried  away 
all  brass  and  copper,  bedding,  mattresses,  etc.,  forced  loans  that 
confiscated  not  only  the  specie  but  the  stocks  and  bonds  in  the 
strong  boxes.  Orders  followed  orders,  each  more  rigorous  than 
its  predecessor,  and  Verboten  became  the  most  common  word 
in  the  daily  conversation.  Deportations  and  forced  labor  were 
common  until  February.  1917,  when  all  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  were  evacuated  and  shipped  north  by  the  Ger- 
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mans.  To  read  the  Official  record  of  the  insults  and  humiliations, 
the  crimes  and  brutality,  the  Bufferings  and  deaths  of  its  young 
girls,  its  aged  and  its  children  is  to  wonder  what  scourge  more 
terrible  could  be  imagined  by  human  minds.  At  last,  in  October, 
1918,  the  German  troops  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  place,  but 
not  before  they  had  vented  their  baffled  rage  on  the  town  and  left 
behind  a  ruin  that  must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  And  yet,  back 
to  this  ruin,  to  these  crumbling  walls  that  once  were  home,  came 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Quentin.  Not  all,  alas!  for  there  were  many 
who  would  return  no  more  to  an  earthly  home.  But  bravely 
those  who  came  back  have  faced  the  gigantic  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  one  day,  without  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  rose  bush 
commenced  to  bloom  again  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Quentin.  Brought 
from  our  own  America  and  tenderly  watched  by  its  gardeners, 
warmed  in  the  glow  of  friendship  and  watered  by  the  tears  of 
thankfulness,  the  rose  bush  puts  forth  its  flowers  amidst  the 
debris  of  fallen  homes  and  cheers  the  inhabitants  in  their  hours 
of  misery. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  a  city  like  St.  Quentin  the  problem 
of  the  women  and  children  becomes  grave  and  difficult  to  solve. 
Mothers  find  the  burden  of  the  family  resting  on  their  shoulders 
in  place  of  a  father  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  Girls  who 
never  worked  before  must  now  support  or  help  in  the  support  of 
their  families.  And  the  children  living  for  over  four  years  under 
German  rule,  untutored  and  under-nourished,  their  young  minds 
filled  with  the  sorrows  and  horrors  of  war,  what  better  work  than 
that  of  coaxing  back  their  little  lives  into  the  normal  lines  of  a 
happy  childhood?  With  the  idea  of  alleviating  the  situation,  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  opened  its  Social  Settlement 
House  for  the  women,  girls  and  children,  the  Maison  Sainte  Rose 
of  St.  Quentin.  The  house  itself  was  at  one  time  the  headquarters 
of  the  German  staff  officers.  The  word  "house"  is  here  used  to 
designate  four  walls,  as  that  is  all  that  remained  of  the  building, 
and  even  one  of  the  vails  had  been  partly  d  jsfrroyeel  by  a  shell. 
The  roof  was  gone.  likewise  the.  windows,  doors,  waterpipea  and 
gaspipes.  All  the  interior  woodwork  had  beer,  used  as  firewood 
by  the  German  officers  and  only  the  quick  advance  of  the  Allied 
troops  had  saved  the  walls,  at  the  cellar  had  been  well  mined 
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and  in  addition  four  time-grenades  were  found  in  the  furnace. 
Put  this  was  the  ^neral  condition  of  the  houses  that  remained 
standing  in  St.  Quentin. 

The  services  of  the  French  Engineer  Corps  station  at  St. 
Quentin  were  requested,  and  the  entire  house  and  grounds  had 
to  be  inspected  before  it  was  possible  to  commence  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  This  inspection  brought  to  light,  in  addition  to 
the  bombs  discovered  in  the  house,  several  more  unexploded 
bombs  that  had  been  placed  in  the  shrubbery  and  around  the 
playgrounds. 

Once  freed  from  these  infernal  machines,  work  of  rehabili- 
tating the  place  was  commenced.  To  obtain  the  requisite  ma- 
terials and  the  necessary  workmen  in  any  town  of  the  devastated 
region  is  no  sinecure,  and  the  work  at  St.  Quentin  proved  no 
exception. 

At  last,  a  representative  of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  remaining  con- 
stantly on  the  spot  to  supervise  the  work,  the  house  was  made 
habitable  in  a  little  less  than  five  weeks,  very  good  time  for  work 
of  this  class  in  a  town  like  the  present  St.  Quentin. 

The  debris  was  removed,  the  house  cleaned  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  a  reading  room,  a  music  room  and  class  rooms,  a  dining 
room  and  a  play  room  for  bad  weather  were  put  in  order;  the 
yard  was  planted  with  flowers  and  stocked  with  the  parapher- 
nalia for  hand  ball,  tennis,  swing,  croquet  and  other  games.  And 
when  all  wras  ready  invitations  were  sent  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  and  to  all  the  mothers  of  St.  Quentin.  At  this 
opening  reception  the  work  of  the  Maison  Ste.  Rose  was  ex- 
plained, and  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  it  was  received 
repaid  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  workers  for  the  weary  hours  of  prepara- 
tion. Since  that  day  there  is  no  better  known  spot  amid  the 
ruins  of  St.  Quentin  than  the  Maison  Sainte  Rose.  From  nine 
until  eleven  daily  during  the  vacation  months  the  playground 
was  open  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Sports  of  all  kinds 
were  provided,  as  wTell  as  an  English  class.  The  English  class, 
though  not  compulsory,  was  very  popular,  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  bright  smile  of  the  instructor  more  than  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, for  even  little  boys  are  not  immune  to  smiles.     At  eleven 
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a  gouter  or  hot  lunch  was  served,  the  only  hot  meal  that  some 
of  the  children  received  during  the  day.  From  two  till  four 
was  reserved  for  the  girls  up  to  fourteen.  The  same  programme 
was  followed  as  with  the  boys,  except  that  a  sewing  class  was 
added  and  a  gouter  was  given  at  four  o'clock.  An  average  of 
200  children  a  day  during  vacation  time  were  thus  taken  care 
of,  and  many  of  the  youngest  ones,  children  of  mothers  who 
worked  all  day  and  had  no  one  at  home  to  care  for  them,  were 
kept  all  day  at  the  Sainte  Rose.  During  the  school  time  the 
playground  and  playroom  were  open  to  the  children  Thursdays, 
the  weekly  school  holiday.  At  the  commencement  of  school, 
owing  to  the  destruction  in  the  town  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
schoolroom  for  the  children,  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  Unit  offered  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  their  assistance,  and  it  was  decided 
that  classes  for  the  youngest  children  should  be  held  in  the 
Maison  Sainte  Rose.  The  schoolrooms  were  arranged  by  the 
Unit,  and  there  is  a  daily  attendance  of  seventy-five  little  tots 
for  whom  otherwise  there  would  be  no  room.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  French  primary  public  school  teachers,  but  the  inter- 
change of  French  and  American  ideas  has  proved  a  happy  com- 
bination, and  the  French  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  on  his 
official  visit,  expressed  his  hearty  approval  and  appreciation  of 
the  work.  This  primary  class  is  in  session  from  nine  to  eleven 
and  from  two  until  four,  at  which  time  the  hot  gouter  is  served 
to  the  children  by  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  workers.  The  orphanage  in 
St.  Quentin  has  been  partly  reconstructed  and  houses  fifty-one 
orphans,  but  the  accommodations  are  still  not  adequate,  so  these 
children,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  nuns  from  the 
Orphanage,  come  daily  to  the  Maison  Sainte  Rose  from  noon  to 
two  o'clock  for  their  lunch  and  a  romp  in  the  playground. 

For  the  older  girls  the  house  is  their  club,  a  place  where 
they  can  come  for  rest,  to  write,  to  read,  to  sew,  to  study  Eng- 
lish and  stenography,  to  meet  their  friends  and  pass  an  agreeable 
hour  or  so.  English  classes,  both  for  beginners  and  advanced 
pupils,  are  held  from  five  to  six  and  from  seven  to  eight.  There 
are  about  seventy-five  girls  in  the  English  classes  at  present, 
most  of  them  learning  the  language  with  a  definite  idea  in  view 
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for  obtaining  a  better  position.     Some  wore  lace  designers  and 

wish   to  gei    into  touch    with   English   and    American    linns,   sonic 
intend  to  take  a  commercial  course  and  obtain  employment    with 

the  exporting  and  importing  firms,  others  are  preparing  to  he 
teachers  and  must  have  a  foreign  language  before  they  can  ob- 
tain their  teacher's  certificate.  To  each  of  these  girls  the 
Maison  Sainte  Rose  has  come  as  a  friend  with  a  helping  hand. 
In  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes  there  are  about  100 
girls  enrolled,  many  of  whom  are  also  taking  the  English  cour 
To  see  these  girls  at  study,  to  watch  how  eagerly  they  grasp 
every  minute  of  the  instruction  period,  is  to  see  the  spirit  that 
promises  well  for  the  reconstruction  of  France.  The  get-together 
spirit  is  fostered  by  the  choral  club,  which  meets  twice  a  week, 
and  by  the  Girls'  Club,  known  as  the  Cercle  Sainte  Rose.  This 
Cercle  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  large  living-room 
from  two  till  six,  at  which  time  tea  and  cakes  are  served.  The 
emblem  of  the  Cercle  selected  by  the  vote  of  the  girls  is  a  small 
gold  rose,  and  the  committees  who  arrange  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  entertainment  are  all  elected  by  the  girls  themselves. 
Every  girl  in  St.  Quentin  is  a  member,  and  at  one  time  or  other 
forms  part  of  the  committee  that  selects  the  plays  and  dialogues 
and  arranges  the  musical  programme  for  the  Sunday  afternoon 
entertainment.  Advice  and  suggestions  are  given  by  the  X.  C. 
W.  C.  Workers,  but  the  idea  is  to  establish  the  work  on  such  a 
basis  that  it  will  be  continued  by  the  girls  themselves  long  after 
their  American  friends  have  returned  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  Sunday  afternoon  attendance  is  150,  and  at  their  last 
meeting  a  charming  musical  programme  called  "Les  Soeurs 
Alliees"  was  given.  France,  Belgium,  England,  Italy  and  Amer- 
ica were  each  represented  by  one  of  the  girls  in  costume.  The 
national  anthem  of  each  country  was  sung  in  its  original  tongue, 
the  entire  choral  club  singing  the  chorus  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  in  English,  and  of  course  the  "Marseillaise"  in  French. 
The  sewing-room,  with  the  machines  and  cutting  tables,  are 
open  to  the  women  of  St.  Quentin  all  day  long,  and  the  use  of 
a  sewing  machine  in  a  town  where  all  has  been  destroyed  or 
confiscated  is  a  great  boon  to  many  a  poor  mother.  The  Sainte 
Rose  Sewing  Circle  meets  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  which 
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time  garments  for  the  children  whose  mothers  arc  at  work  arc 

mad*'  by  the  Sewing  Club  members  and  distributed  by  the  N.  C. 
\V.  ('.  worker  who  docs  the  home  visiting- 

It  is  surprising  how  well  a  rose-bush  will  bloom  even  amidst 
the  debris  of  brick  and  mortar,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  the 
hardy  variety  that  can  stand  up  against  the  winds  and  storms 
and  provided  also  that  its  roots  are  planted  in  soil  that  will  per- 
mit it  to  bring  forth  its  roses.  This  American  rose  bush  seems 
to  be  of  the  hardy  variety,  and  surely  no  more  fertile  spot  could 
be  found  than  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  people  of  St.  Quentin. 
So  I  think  its  roses  will  continue  to  bloom  for  many  years,  and 
amid  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  Prance  none  will  be  sweeter 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  Rose  of  St.  Quentin. 
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The  Framingham  Demonstration 

No.  19:  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  FRAMINGHAM 
BY   1).  \\.  ARMSTRONG,  M.  I)..  Executive  Officer 

I  li>-,«   monthly  articles  in  the  Framingham  Series  began  in  July.  l'HH 


N  intimate  contact  with  home  conditions  in  the  average 
American  community  leads  to  the  realization  of  the 
urgent  need  for  hygienic  education  regarding  the 
essentials  of  home  methods.  This  consideration  is 
fundamental  to  the  general  health  problem,  even 
though  the  problem  is  of  tremendous  magnitude. 
From  the  tuberculosis  point  of  view,  it  is  particu- 
larly essential  that  the  problems  of  home  manage- 
ment, especially  in  regard  to  food,  the  practice  of 
personal  hygiene,  etc.,  be  studied  and  controlled. 

Last  month  the  Framingham  story  was  about  the  Children's 
Health  Camp.  In  this  connection  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
homes  of  the  more  needy  children  in  the  community  were  visited 
by  the  nurse,  and  a  careful  record  made  of  undesirable  domestic 
conditions.  This  camp  work  has  been  particularly  instructive  in 
the  matter  of  pressing  home  health  needs.     For  instance,  it  is 
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found  that  out  of  a  group  of  50  children  taken  to  the  camp  there 
may  be  as  many  as  a  half-dozen  who  will  have  forgotten  the 
taste  of  milk.  This  is  a  serious  matter  when  one  realizes  the 
essential  character  of  an  adequate  milk  supply  for  the  growing 
child.  Not  only  is  milk  a  well  balanced  and  relatively  cheap 
food,  but  it  contains  growth  producers,  or  so-called  vitamines, 
absolutely  necessary  to  normal  metabolism. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  such  a  study  of  home  conditions  to 
find  a  single  family  with  several  children  taking  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply oi  milk  to  meet  the  minimum  physiological  requirements  of 
the  children.  Instead  of  milk  for  breakfast,  children  are  apt  to 
have  tea  or  coffee,  and  fried  potatoes.  Consequently  there  re- 
sults much  malnutrition,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  distressing  factor 
leading  to  the  subsequent  development  of  active  tuberculosis. 

How  is  it  possible,  in  the  average  community,  to  meet  this 
problem?    Framingham  is  attempting  to  do  this  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  a  tuberculosis  committee,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  health  committee  and  the  Framingham  Civic  League,  it 
is  endeavoring  to  reach  these  homes  by  a  consistent  program  of 
educational  work.  This  approach,  through  literature,  news 
articles,  etc.,  is  supplementary  to  the  personal  visits  of  nurses 
and  relief  workers. 

2.  Throgh  the  help  of  the  neighborhood  committees  pre- 
viously described  in  the  Bulletin,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
gather  together  in  groups  those  mothers  most  needing,  and  most 
likely  to  be  interested  in,  competent  instruction  with  reference 
to  food,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  etc.  In  this  work  the 
Demonstration  has  had  the  active  and  generous  cooperation  of 
the  Framingham  Normal  School,  situated  in  Framingham  Center. 
It  so  happens  that  the  Normal  School  specializes  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  domestic  economy.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
supervisor,  Normal  School  students  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  above-mentioned  groups,  where,  in  the  first  place,  an  effort 
is  made  to  "get  over"  certain  essentials  through  group  instruc- 
tion. Each  interested  mother  is  then  accompanied  into  her  own 
kitchen  by  one  of  the  students  of  dietetics  and  home  economy, 
where  the  practical  problems  of  home  hygiene  and  of  food  selec- 
tion, preparation,  preservation  and  use  are  studied. 
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3.     This  group  and  individual  instruction  is  supplemented  by 

the  exhibits  of  charts,  food,  etc.,  prepared  and  explained   by  the 

normal  school  students  at  advertised  neighborhood  meetings  in 

School  houses  and  elsewhere. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  and  effective  method  of  reach- 
ing the  homes  most  in  need  of  instruction  and  cooperation  is  a 
program  worked  out  last  year  by  the  normal  school  students,  in 
cooperation  with  the  full-time  physician  in  charge  of  the  medical 
work  in  the  Pramingham  schools,  and  his  stall".  In  this  work 
every  child  diagnosed  by  the  school  physician  as  under-nour- 
ished, and  considered  by  him  to  be  under-nourished  lor  nutri- 
tional reasons,  is  referred  to  the  detetic  staff.  A  dietition  is  then 
introduced  into  the  home  by  the  school  nurse,  and  an  effort  made 
to  correct  errors  in  diet  and  nutrition  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
child.  This  contact  with  the  home,  of  course,  results  in  an  op- 
portunity for  the  dietitian  to  study  and  advise  regarding  the 
whole  food  problem  of  the  family. 

This  method  of  approach  to  one  of  the  most  serious  hazards  of 
American  life  seems  to  offer  an  important  channel  for  attack  on 
one  of  the  essential  problems  of  the  home.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  work  on  home  hygiene,  it  amounts  also  to  an  attack 
upon  a  serious  aspect  of  "housing,"  namely  that  factor  of  living 
which  involves  the  use  of  right  living  methods.  It  is  perhaps  of 
greater  importance  at  this  time  to  give  attention  to  housing 
methods,  than  it  is  to  the  more  refined  factors  of  housing  equip- 
ment. 

Of  course,  in  the  consideration  of  equipment,  each  family 
must  have  the  fundamental  essentials  for  personal  hygiene,  for 
cleanliness,  for  an  adequate  food  supply,  etc.  Given  these 
things,  what  seems  to  be  most  needed  is  education  regarding 
their  use.  The  raising  of  human  beings  bears  a  certain  signifi- 
cant analogy  to  raising  milk.  It  is  well  known  that  a  herd  of 
cattle,  housed  in  an  old  and  not  particularly  attractive  stable, 
but  handled  with  the  essentials  of  clean  milk  production,  such 
as  clean  pails,  clean  hands,  etc.,  will  produce  good  and  safe  milk. 
On  the  other  hand  the  same  herd  of  cattle,  housed  in  an  elabo- 
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rately  equipped  and  eautiful  stable,  but  handled  with  poor 
technique  (poor  methods)  will  produce  poor  and  dangerous 
milk. 

This  analogy  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  human  prob- 
lem. Where  we  need  the  emphasis  at  the  present  time  is  on 
methods.  There  is  certainly  more  danger  to  others  in  a  filthy 
person  in  a  palace  than  in  a  clean  person  in  a  hovel,  providing 
the  hovel  offers  a  minimum  equipment  for  personal  cleanliness. 

It  would  seem  that  this  practical  method  as  developed  in 
Framingham  for  reaching  the  homes,  which  involves  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  equipment  for  education,  would  be  applicable 
elsewhere,  either  independently  or  associated  with  other  public 
health  activities  such  as  infant  welfare  work,  school  hygiene, 
tuberculosis  nursing,  etc. 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MESSINA,  ITALY 
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Bealth  Through  Will  Power 

Bj   JAMES  J.  \\  M.SH.  M.  I)..   Medical   Director  of   Fordham   (Jniversitj   School   el 
Sociology;  Professor  <>t  Physiological  Psychology  ■!  Cathedral  College. 

Our  generation  has  hitherto  been  so  intent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  that  we  have  been  neglecting  the  will.  In 
the  recent  war,  however,  man  has  discovered  the  power  of  his 

own  will.  He  has  tapped  layers  of  energy  that  he  did  not  know 
he  possessed.  He  has  learned  that  his  will  is  capable  of  enabling 
him  to  do  things  he  would  have  previously  considered  utterly 
impossible.  Also,  he  has  discovered  that  upon  his  will,  more  than 
upon  any  other  single  factor,  depends  his  health  and  recovery 
from  disease. 

This  volume  is  meant  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  the  will 
to  its  place  as  the  supreme  faculty  of  life.  The  author  shows  its 
preventive  and  curative  power  upon  such  universal  ailments  as 
coughs  and  colds,  intestinal  disorders,  rheumatism,  mental  dis- 
turbances, etc.,  and  the  value  of  its  application  to  the  bad  habits 
of  self-pity,  irregular  and  insufficient  exercise,  yielding  to  pain 
and  sentimental  sympathy. 

The  book  is  not  technical,  but  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
pressed for  the  benefit  of  the  layman  unversed  in  scientific,  medi- 
cal or  psychological  matters.  It  should  win  a  wide  and  apprecia- 
tive public. 

12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

£?     J&     £? 

THE  PRESENT  WAS  NOT  FORTHCOMING 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  mother  of  a  six-year-old 
girl  as  she  came  home  almost  in  tears  after  her  first  day  in  school. 

"I  don't  like  the  teacher,"  said  the  little  one. 

"Why,  you  hardly  know  her.    WThat  has  she  done  to  you?" 

"When  I  went  in  she  said:  'You  sit  here  for  the  present,' 
and  she  never  brung  it." 


Our  Roll  of 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G,  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

Samuel  Sachs 

Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 


Honor 

William  H.  Gelshenen 

Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaefer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 

James  Douglas 

Walter  Guest  Kellogg 

James  G.  Johnson 

Frank  Walgering 
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Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan 
Roswell  P.  Flower 
Laurence  Bardon 
Edward  Byre 

John  L.  Smith 

George  Smith 

.Mrs.  Delancey  Howland 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr. 


Edmund  Fitzgerald 
Francis  Biggins 
John  Goodson 
M  iss  Grace  Dodge 
Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin 
Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Mrs.  B.  Conway 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 
Henry  Heide,  Sr. 


Hold  Thou  My  Hands! 
I. 

Hold  Thou  my  hands, 

In  grief  and  joy,  in  hope  and  fear, 
Lord,  let  me  feel  that  Thou  art  near, 
Hold  Thou  my  hands! 

2. 

If  e'er  by  doubts 

Of  Thy  good  fatherhood  depressed, 
I  cannot  find  in  Thee  my  rest, 
Hold  Thou  my  hands! 


o. 
Hold   Thou  my   hands, 

These  passionate  hands  too  quick  to  smite, 
These  hands  so  eager  for  delight, 
Hold  Thou  my  hands! 

4. 
And  when  at  length 
With  darkened  eyes  and  fingers  cold, 
I  seek  some  last  loved  hand  to  hold, 
Hold   Thou  my  hands! 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

DeForest  Brothers 

James  B.  Reagan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  N.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Treadway 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Thoughts  On  Reading  Stevenson 


BY  S.  M. 


LL  the  world  loves  "Treasure  Island,"  and  other  suc- 
cessful novels  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  have  now 
become  classics.  Some  of  his  poems  of  childhood  are 
popular  and  of  course  his  Essays  have  a  high  place 
in  literature. 

Many  readers  of  Stevenson  enjoy  even  better 
than  his  tales  his  delightful  Essays  and  his  letters, 
so  rich  in  humor,  so  full  of  courage,  so  refreshing. 
There  is  an  air  about  them  of  having  been  written 
yesterday.  Those  who  live  in  the  Adirondacks  feel  that  they 
have  a  special  claim  on  the  beloved  Author;  so  it  is  with  in- 
creased interest  that  they  read  the  thirty-eight  charming  letters 
written  in  Saranac  Lake,  (1887-1888). 

Although  his  "Letters"  are  extremely  interesting,  it  is  per- 
haps from  his  Essays  that  we  carry  away  thoughts  that  are  help- 
ful, cheerful,  stimulating. 

In  his  introduction  to  "Essays  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson," 
(Modern  Students'  Library  Edition),  Mr.  W.  L.  Phelps  says:  "All 
(the  Essays)  reveal  the  complex,  whimsical,  humorous,  romantic, 
imaginative,  puritanical  personality  now  known  by  the  formula 
R.  L.  S." 

One  might  think  that  Stevenson  had  in  mind  our  beautiful 
Adirondacks  when  he  wrote  the  opening  lines  of  "Ordered 
South:"  "By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  places  to  which  we  are 
sent  when  health  deserts  us  are  often  singularly  beautiful." 
"Ordered  South"  is  the  most    autobiographical    of    Stevenson's 
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aya  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  directly  mentions  his  ill 
health.  However,  it  is  cheerful  and  brave,  and  from  a  literary 
standpoint   one  of  his  best. 

In  this  age  of  rush  and  hurry  it  is  refreshing  to  read  some- 
thing in  praise  of  leisure.  It  were  an  easy  task  to  write  in  praise 
of  industry,  but  only  a  genius  could  so  eloquently  plead  the 
cause  of  Idleness.  "An  Apology  for  Idlers"  lias  an  especial 
appeal  for  those  living  a  life  of  enforced  idleness  in  the  moun- 
tains. Stevenson  wisely  says:  "It  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  a  man's  business  is  the  most  important  thing  he  has  to  do." 
There  is,  he  insists,  the  duty  of  being  happy  and  giving  pleasure 
to  others.  "A  happy  man  or  woman  is  a  better  thing  to  find  than 
a  live  pound  note.  He  or  she  is  a  radiating  focus  of  good  will; 
and  their  entrance  into  a  room  is  as  though  another  candle  had 
been  lighted.  We  need  not  care  whether  they  could  prove  the 
forty-seventh  proposition;  they  do  a  better  thing  than  that,  they 
practically  demonstrate  the  great  Theorem  of  the  Livableness  of 
Life." 

There  is  charm  in  the  very  title  of  "On  the  Enjoyment  of 
Unpleasant  Places."  This  essay  is  optimistic  to  a  degree;  it  is 
also  thoughtful  and  helpful.  We  learn  from  it  to  seek  patiently 
for  the  beautiful  in  gloomy  or  uncongenial  surroundings; 
"wherever  a  man  is,  he  will  find  something  to  please  and  pacify 
him: — let  him  only  look  for  it  (beauty)  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
he  will  surely  find." 

Rich  in  wisdom  and  humor  is  "Talk  and  Talkers."  We 
know  that  Stevenson  was  at  home  with  this  subject,  his  delight- 
ful letters  giving  us  some  idea  of  his  powers  of  conversation. 
Some  one  has  called  the  personal  or  familiar  essay  "glorified 
talk;"  surely  that  is  true  of  this  essay.  The  "text"  is  Franklin's 
"As  we  must  account  for  every  idle  word,  so  must  we  for  every 
idle  silence."  After  praising  talk  for  some  paragraphs,  Steven- 
son tells  us:  "It  costs  nothing;  it  is  all  profit;  it  completes  our 
education,  founds  and  fosters  friendship,  and  can  be  enjoyed  at 
any  age  and  in  almost  any  state  of  health."  Perhaps,  everyone 
will  agree  with  the  author  when  he  says:  "No  human  being  ever 
spoke  of  scenery  for  above  two  minutes  at  a  time,  which  makes 
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me  suspect  that  we  hear  too  much  of  it  m  literature."  Very 
interesting  are  the  ideas  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  good  talk 
among  friends:  "Talk  is  indeed  both  the  scene  and  the  Instru- 
ment Of  friendship.  It  is  in  talk  alone  that  friends  can  measure 
strength  and  enjoy  that  amicable  counter-assertion  of  personal- 
ity which  is  the  gauge  of  relations  and  the  sport  of  life." 

The  finest  essay  from  the  pen  of  Stevenson  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  "Aes  Triplex."  The  subject.  I)cath,  is  one  with 
which  he  was  at  home;  for  years  he  lived  face  to  face  with  the 
grim  spectre,  yet  feared  it  not.  Hence  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  admirably  brave  and  hopeful.  "Aes  Triplex"  has  a  mes- 
sage of  courage  and  good  cheer  for  those  under  the  affliction  of 
chronic  illness.  It  is  good  to  read,  "Every  heart  that  has  beat 
strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful  impulse  behind  it  in  the 
world  and  bettered  the  tradition  of  mankind."  The  brave  tone 
of  "Aes  Triplex"  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Stevenson's  poem 
"Requiem:" 

"Gladly  I  live  and  gladly  I  die, 

"And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will." 

Quaint  and  delightful  is  Stevenson's  account  of  his  travels 
on  foot  through  Southern  France,  with  "Modestine,"  his  donkey, 
as  companion.  What  beautiful  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship are  found  in  "Travels  with  a  Donkey!"  To  quote:  "We  are 
all  travellers  in  this  world,  and  the  best  we  can  find  in  our  travels 
is  an  honest  friend."  He  asks,  "Of  what  shall  a  man  be  proud 
if  not  of  his  friends?"  A  noble  thought  is  "They  (our  friends) 
keep  us  worthy  of  ourselves." 

"Our  Lady  of  the  SnowTs"  is  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Author's  visit  to  a  Trappist  Monastery,  where  he  is  hospitably 
entertained  by  "Father  Michael"  and  other  good  monks,  all 
charmingly  described  by  Stevenson. 

In  "The  Country  of  the  Camisards"  we  find  a  most  beautiful 
paragraph,  the  closing  words  of  which  are  proof  of  the  Author's 
faith  in  immortality:  "I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing  some 
sad  old  endless  ballad  not  far  off.  It  seemed  to  be  about  love  *  *  * 
and  I  wished  I  could  have  taken  up  the  strain  and  answered  her 
as  I  went  upon  my  invisible  woodland  way,  weaving,  like  Pippa, 
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in  the  poem,  my  own  thoughts  with  hers.  What  could  I  have 
told  her?  Little  enough  *  *  *  But  to  love  is  the  great  amulet 
which  makes  the  world  a  garden;  and  'hope  which  comes  to  all' 
outwears  the  accidents  of  life,  and  reaches  with  tremulous  hand 
beyond  the  grave  and  death.  Easy  to  say:  yea,  but  also  by 
God's  mercy,  both  easy  and  grateful  to  believe." 

Catholics  owe  Stevenson  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  famous 
"Open  Letter" — a  defense  of  the  saintly,  heroic  Father  Damien 
against  the  attack  of  Dr.  Hyde.  It  is  also  consoling  to  Catholic 
lovers  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  read  in  his  stepson  Lloyd 
Osbourne's  letter  descriptive  of  the  Autohr's  death  and  burial, 
that  a  Catholic  priest  read  the  ffice  of  the  Dead  at  his  bier. 

After  reading  the  thoughtful  and  beautiful  essays  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  we  can  truly  say  of  him  what  he  himself  said  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  "Meditations"  in  the  essay  "Books 
Which  Have  Influenced  Me :" — "When  you  have  read,  you  carry 
away  with  you  a  memory  of  the  man  himself ;  it  is  as  though  you 
had  touched  a  loyal  hand,  looked  into  brave  eyes,  and  made  a 
noble  friend ;  there  is  another  bond  oOn  you  thenceforward,  bind- 
ing you  to  life  and  to  the  love  of  virtue." 


THEY  GOT  'EM  AT  UTOWANA 
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On  The  7:40  Express 

\\\   I     II.  s\\  III    Waynesboro,  V: 

S  the  7:10  train  began  to  pull    away     from    the    Alex- 
andria station,  an  old,    white-haired    negro    hurried 
across  the  platform  and   swung  himself  on  the   rear 
car.      He  was  very  black  and   very    dusty,    and    the 
single  occupants  of  seats  looked  a  little  apprehensive 
as  he  shuffled  diffidently  through  the  car.    But  he  did 
not  offer  to  sit  down.     When  he  reached  the  opposite 
end,  he  took  hold  of  a  seat  to  steady    himself,    and 
gazed  about  curiously,  his  big,  wondering  eyes  rov- 
ing from  one  face  to  another  with  the  eager  scrutiny  of  a  child. 
Evidently  he  was  very  tired,  for    his    shoulders    began    to 
slope,  and  every  few  minutes  he  shifted  his  feet  as  though  they 
hurt  him. 

At  length  a  young  man  lowered  his  newspaper. 
"Here  is  a  seat,  uncle,"  he  called.     "You  look  tired." 
The  negro  shuffled  forward  eagerly. 

"Yes,  sah !  t'ank  yo\  sah,"  he  said  gratefully,  as  he  sank 
down.  "I'se  plum  beat.  Done  walk  mons'rous  long  way  dis  yere 
mawnin'.  Yo'  see,"  as  the  young  man  folded  his  newspaper  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  "Marse  Henery  an'  me  lib  over  in 
Prince  George  county,  an'  larst  week  Marse  Henery  he  up  an' 
die.     Dat  lef  me  by  myse'f." 

"I  see,  and  you  are  going  south  to  look  for  work." 
"No,  sah;  gwine  back  home — gwine  back  to  ole  Georgy." 
Into  his  eyes  came  a  look  of  eager  expectation,  and  he  stroked 
the  back  of  the  seat  softly,  as  though  it  were  his  old  home  in  far- 
away (Georgia. 

"I  ain't  been  dar  in  more'n  fifty  year,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
"not  sense  de  Linkum  men  tuk  we  all's  niggers.  Dar  was  a  whole 
passle  of  'em,  but  dey  all  done  bruk  away.  Den  de  sheriff  sell  de 
plantation,  an'  dar  wa'n  nuttin  lef  we  all  but  de  Norf.  We's 
bleeged  to  hab  money  to  lib." 

"And  you  stuck  to  Marse  Henery'.'" 
The  old  negro  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
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"Co'se,"  he  answered  simply.  "I'se  de  body  sarbent,  an' 
Marse  Henery  couldn't  git  'long  'thout  me.  He's  a  gen'leman, 
an'  pended  on  bein'  tuk  car'  on.  But  I'se  bleeged  to  be  'way  in 
de  day  time  case  I'se  a  cyarpenter  an'  allers  hab  plenty  wuk." 

''What  did  Marse  Henery  do?" 

"Marse  Henery!"  indignantly.  "Why,  he's  gen'leman  I  tole 
yo'.  He  ain'  do  nuttin,  he  ain'  nebber  learn  do  t'ings  lak  common 
white  fo'ks.    He  hab  niggers  for  dat." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  have  supported  him  ever  since  the 
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The  old  negro  drew  himself  up  with  unconscious  dignity. 

"Yo'  gwine  talk  like  dat,  I  ain't  got  nuttin  mo'  to  'splain." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young  man  hastily.  "Please 
go  on." 

The  black  face  relaxed. 

"Yo'  ain'  know  Marse  Henery,"  commiseratingly,  "so  yo' 
ain'  un'stan'.  Co'se  I  wuk  for  him.  He  car'  for  me  befo'  de  war, 
didn'  he?     What  nigger  good  for  but  wuk,  I  like  know?" 
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A  boy  came  through  the  car  with  a  basket  of  sandwiches. 

The  young  man  bought  two  and  handed  them  to  his  companion. 
The  old  negro's  eyes  glistened. 

"Tank  yo\  massa,  t'ank  yo\  sab,"  he  said  gratefully,  "j 
didn'  hab  no  breakfas',  an'  money's  too  scase  to  buy  t'ings  on  de 

road.     I  was  'lowin'  to  fill  up  alter  I  done  roach  (ieorgy." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  slight  ripple  through  the 
car.     The  conductor  had  entered  and  was  calling  for  tickets. 

The  young  man  produced  his  and  held  it  in  readiness.  The 
negro  fumbled  anxiously  through  several  pockets,  and  finally  re- 
membered that  he  had  pinned  his  to  his  hat  lining. 

"Done  tuk  ebery  cent  I  could  scrape  up  to  buy  dat,"  he  said 
triumphantly,  as  he  produced  it.  "But  hit's  all  right.  I  kin  wuk, 
an'  fo'ks  don't  need  money  w'en  dey's  home.  Money's  for 
trabblin'." 

In  the  seat  behind  them  was  a  shabbily  dressed  woman 
whose  face  had  an  anxious,  frightened  expression.  Crowded  on 
the  seat  beside  her  were  several  bundles,  and  in  her  arms  was  a 
white-faced,  big-eyed  baby.  When  the  conductor  touched  her 
shoulder  she  started  uneasily. 

"Ticket,  please." 

A  red  flush  of  shame  spread  over  the  woman's  face ;  then  it 
disappeared,  leaving  her  white  and  dogged. 

"I  haven't  any." 

The  conductor  grew  stern. 

"Very  well.  If  you  get  off  at  the  next  station  it  will  save  us 
the  trouble  of  putting  you  off,"  and  he  turned  to  the  opposite 
seat. 

The  woman's  eyes  grew  big  with  terror  as  she  sprang  up 
and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Don't  do  that,  sir!  For  God's  sake  don't  put  me  off!"  she 
implored,  hoarsely.  "I've  got  to  go.  My  husband  has  written 
for  me  to  come.  He's — he's  dying,"  and  a  great  sob  rose  to  her 
white  lips,  but  was  resolutely  choked  back.  "I  tried  to  raise 
money."  lowering  her  voice  so  the  passengers  could  not  hear, 
"but  couldn't.     We  sold  everything  we  had  so  he  could  go  South, 
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as  the  doctor  ordered.  And  now  he's — he's — oh,  my  God!"  She 
turned  from  him  and  sank  weakly  into  her  seat.  The  conductor 
shook  his  head. 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  kindly,  "but  we  have  only  one 
rule.  You  must  pay  or  get  off.  I  can't  risk  breaking  the  rules. 
Tickets,  please." 

The  old  negro  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"I'se  feared  yo'll  hab  to  put  me  off  too,  boss,"  he  said, 
humbly.  "Hit's  mons'rous -hard  wuk  for  pore  nigger  lak  me  to 
raise  money  for  ticket." 

"Off  at  the  next  station,"  broke  in  the  conductor,  harshly. 
"We'll  be  there  in  a  minute.  If  it  was  not  so  near  I'd  slow  the 
train  and  put  you  off.  This  poor  woman  has  some  excuse,  but 
you — bah!" 

The  young  man  started  to  make  a  protest,  but  something  n 
the  old  negro's  face  restrained  him. 

Before  the  conductor  reached  the  end  of  the  car  the  /need 
began  to  slacken.  The  old  negro  rose  and  turned  to  his  compan- 
ion. 

"Reckon  I  better  be  leabin',"  he  said.  "T'ank  yo'  for  dem 
san'wiches,  an'  I  hope  yo'll  'member  me  kin'ly.  Here,  missy,"  to 
the  woman,  who  was  gazing  stonily  from  the  window,  and 
dropping  his  ticket  into  her  lap,  "here's  yo'  ticket.  I  reckon  yo' 
done  drap  hit.  I  hope  yo'll  fin'  dat  husban'  ain'  so  bad  as  yo' 
t'ink,"  and  before  she  could  recover  from  her  bewilderment,  he 
had  left  the  car  and  was  shuffling  down  the  platform.  The 
young  man  half  rose  to  call  him  back,  then  a  remembrance  of 
his  own  resources,  or  perhaps  of  some  one  waiting  for  him, 
caused  him  to  sink  back  on  his  seat  and  stare  blankly  at  the  win- 
dow. As  the  train  moved  out,  he  saw  the  old  negro  trudging 
along  beside  the  track,  evidently  still  bound  for  Georgia. 


Lucretia  Borgia 

The  old  cry  of  "mad  dog"  still  carries;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  place  where  it  works  more  effectively  than  in  the  pages  of 
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history.  The  world  has  not  rarely  awakened  to  find  itself  wrong- 
ing a  worthy  man  or  woman. 

But  in  history  there  is  perhaps  no  woman  who  has  been 
more  misrepresented  and  more  wronged  than  Lueiotia  Borgia. 
Her  name  has  been  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  vile  and  wicked  in 
human  nature. 

But  through  the  blackness  which  has  eneveloped  her  name 
and  history,  a  light  is  breaking.  Research  is  clearing  her  record. 
A  woman,  outraged  in  her  reputation  as  never  woman  was 
before,  is  looming  up  as  a  saint.  It  is  good  to  see  justice,  even 
belated  of  centuries,  done  to  Lucretia  Borgia. 

The  "Bombay  Examiner"  quotes  from  the  "Glasgow  Ob- 
server." which  in  its  turn  quotes  American  authorities,  and  thus 
is  the  magic  circle  of  justice  to  a  wronged  woman  woven  around 
the  world. 


TAORMINA.  LOOKING  ALONG  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  SICILY 
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Our  Scottish  contemporary  writes : 

"An  American  contemporary  reports  that  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh,  of  New  York,  the  well-known  Catholic  writer  and  lec- 
turer, took  occasion  lately,  in  an  address,  to  defend  two  women 
of  the  Renaissance  ('Reformation')  period  whose  characters 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  hostile  and  unfair  critics.  One  of 
these  was  Lucretia  Borgia,  who  has  been  stigmatized  by  enemies 
as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  vile  and  wicked.  The  family  of 
Borgia,  of  whom  was  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  for  denunciation  by  immaculate  Protestant  scribblers. 
Dr.  Walsh  has  a  different  story  to  tell.    Said  he  : 

'You  have  been  told  that  she  was  the  acme  of  all  that  was 
worst  in  womanhood  for  all  time.  But  I  believe  that  Lucretia 
Borgia  was  a  very  great  saint.  Her  life  as  generally  told  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  way  history  can  lie.  When  she  died, 
all  her  country  mourned  her  death.  She  had  taken  care  of  the 
poor;  she  had  furthered  education;  her  later  life  was  crowded 
with  many  beautiful  acts  and  thoughts.  The  curator  of  the 
British  Museum  is  himself  compelled  after  a  re-examination  of 
all  the  documents  in  the  case  to  admit  that  whatever  acme  of 
bad  was  in  her  life  all  occurred  before  she  was  23  years  old ;  and 
that  there  is  but  one  suspicious  circumstance  of  the  Borgias  using 
poison,  and  that  one  is  not  now  fully  authenticated.  What  is  it? 
Works  inspired  by  religious  bigotry.'  " 

&  &  & 

An  Irishman,  awakening  in  the  night,  saw  in  his  room  what 
he  took  to  be  a  phantom.  He  seized  a  shotgun,  fired  at  the  ghost- 
like object,  then  went  back  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  he  found 
that  the  "phantom"  was  nothing  but  his  shirt,  which  he  had 
hung  over  a  chair. 

"What  did  you  do,  Pat,  when  you  found  out  your  mistake?" 
asked  a  friend  to  whom  he  told  the  story. 

"I  knelt  down,"  he  answered,  "and  thanked  the  Lord  with 
all  my  heart  that  I  was  not  inside  my  shirt  when  I  fired." 

j&  &  & 

After  honest  and  earnest  effort,  no  matter  how  despondent 
we  may  become  at  apparent  failure,  no  matter  how  bleak  and 
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black  the  world  may  seem,  there  will  come  at  the  proper  moment, 

if  we  will  only  look  for  it.  a  spark  of  hope — happy  harbinger  of 
that  larger  flame  which  in  the  end  will  dissipate  our  thickest 
gloom. 


THE  LAKE  SHORE 

The  Origin  of  "John  Ayscough" 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  early  '80's,  when  Mgr.  Bickerstaffe- 
Drew  was  very  young,  but  had  already  published  a  novel,  now 
long  forgotten,  called  'Two  Fair  Ladies,"  he  wrote  another 
novel,  of  which  the  hero  was  "John  Ayscough."  He  sent  it  to 
John  Bentley,  the  famous  London  publisher. 

Bentley  read  it  and  liked  it.  His  brother  also  liked  it  and 
considered  it  good.  Thereupon  they  called  in  their  professional 
"reader"  and  gave  it  to  him  for  his  opinion. 

The  reader  started  home  with  the  manuscript,  but  lost  it  in 
Chancery  Lane,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that  particular  novel. 

Later,  when  the  young  writer,  then  a  priest  in  Cardinal 
Manning's  pro-Cathedral  at  Kensington,  made  another  essay  in 
romantic  literature,  he  resuscitated  his  lost  hero  and  used  his 
name  as  a  nom  de  plume,  which  quickly  became  famous  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 
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One  Day  At  A  Time 

The  future  is  divided  into  days.  Each  day  the  sun  sets.  The 
lamps  are  lighted  as  it  grows  dark;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  day 
is  finished.  It  is  so  absolutely  finished  that  the  unconsciousness 
of  sleep  conies  to  seal  our  senses  and  suspend  our  thought  and 
action  for  six  or  eight  hours  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

We  virtually  die  with  the  last  hours  of  Monday  and  remain 
buried  in  slumber  until  Nature  wakens  and  stirs  us  in  the  early 
hours  of  Tuesday.  No  other  periods  of  time,  nor  the  centuries, 
are  separated  by  such  a  wall  of  division  as  that  which  separates 
day  from  day. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day!  We  are  to  live  our  lives  as  life  is 
given  us — by  days.  Yesterday  is  done  with  and  tomorrow  is 
not  yet  here.  We  are  presently  responsible  only  for  today.  Let 
not  remorse  for  the  past  burden  you — forget  the  things  that  are 
behind.  Nor  let  the  weary  prospect  of  the  years  to  come  dis- 
courage you — you  have  troubles  enough  at  hand  without  bor- 
rowing those  put  on  next  week's  calendar.  The  present  is  bear- 
able; you  can  always  manage  today;  and  that  is  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  you. 

A  good,  useful,  satisfactory  life  is  a  matter  of  one  day  at  a 
time.  If  the  task  before  you  is  big,  do  one  day's  work  on  it  today. 
If  there  are  besetting  temptations,  resolve  to  avoid  them  for  the 
day.  You  ought  to  live  a  better  life;  but  just  live  a  better  day 
today. — Selected. 
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Mrs.  Edwin  was  showing  Selma,  the  new  Swedish  maid, 
"the  ropes."    "This,"  she  said,  "is  my  son's  room.    He  is  in  Yale." 

"Ya?"  Selma's  face  lit  up  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
"My  brudder  ban  there,  too." 

"Is  that  so?     What  year?" 

"Ach,  he  ban  got  no  year,  da  yodge  yust  say:  "You  Axel, 
sixty  days  in  yail.'  " 
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Keep  W  ell  Rules 

1.  Ventilate  every  room  you  occupy. 

2.  W'cai-  loose,  porous  clothing  suited  to  season,  weather 
and  occupation. 

3.  It'  you  are  ail  indoor  worker,  be  sure  to  get  recreation 
outdoors. 

1.      Sleep  in  fresh  air  always;  in  the  open  it"  you  can. 

5.  Hold  a  handkerchief  before  your  mouth  and  nose  when 
you  cough  or  sneeze,  and  insist  that  others  do  so,  too. 

6.  Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating. 

7.  Do  not  overeat.  This  applies  especially  to  meat  and 
eggs. 

8.  Eat  some  hard  and  some  bulky  foods;  some  fruits. 

9.  Eat  slowly — chew  thoroughly. 

10.  Drink  sufficient  water  daily. 

11.  Evacuate  thoroughly,  regularly. 

12.  Stand,  sit  and  walk  erect. 

13.  Do  not  allow  poisons  and  infections  to  enter  the  body. 

14.  Keep  the  teeth,  gums  and  tongue  clean. 

15.  Work,  play,  rest  and  sleep  in  moderation. 

16.  Keep  serene.  Worry  is  the  foe  of  health.  Cultivate 
the  companionship  of  your  fellow-men. 

17.  Avoid  self-drugging.  Beware  of  the  plausible  hum- 
bug of  the  patent-medicine  faker. 

18.  Have  your  doctor  examine  you  carefully  once  a  year. 
Also  consult  your  dentist  at  regular  intervals. 

&     £?     £> 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  tells  a  story  about  a  miner  who  ex- 
plained one  day  to  a  bishop  why  he  never  went  to  church. 

"You  see,  it's  like  this,"  the  miner  said:  "The  fust  time  I 
went  to  church,  they  threw  water  in  my  face,  and  the  second 
time  I  went,  they  tied  me  up  to  a  woman  I've  had  to  keep  ever 
since." 

The  bishop  smiled  grimly. 

"And  the  third  time  you  go,"  he  said,  "they'll  throw  dirt  on 
vou." 
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Could  You  Use  Less  Fuel? 

Written  for  The  Healthy  Home 

The  "hermetically  sealed  house,"  with  its  super-heated 
rooms,  is  a  development  of  our  civilization  which  the  old  settlers 
little  foresaw.  Their  clothes  were  heavier,  their  skins  were 
tougher  and,  unlike  many  in  our  own  age,  they  did  not  spend 
most  of  their  lives  sitting  or  lying  down.  They  were  physically 
active  and  had  greater  resistance  to  cold. 

We  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  log  cabin  age,  and  we  can- 
not help  it  that  so  many  occupations  are  "sitting,"  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  room  heated  to  75  or 
80  degrees,  as  is  only  too  common.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  house  fully  warmed.  Buy  a  good  thermometer  and  watch 
it.  If  it  goes  over  68  degrees  in  your  living  room,  you  have  over- 
much heat.  If  the  air  is  slightly  moist  with  steam,  or  if  the  air 
is  fresh,  it  will  feel  warmer  at  this  temperature. 

The  waste  of  coal  in  the  average  office  building  and  steam- 
heated  house  is  terrific.  We  all  know  why.  Either  the  office 
girls  or  the  tenants  are  always  complaining  that  they  "feel  cold," 
so  up  goes  the  thermometer  to  80  degrees  and  in  go  the  black 
diamonds.  Of  course  our  women  are  always  warmly  dressed. 
We  have  all  noticed  that.    Especially  the  furs  in  summer. 

If  you  are  not  warm  at  68  degrees,  the  fault  is  with  your 
dress,  the  stale  air,  or  your  sub-normal  condition, — it  isn't  the 
heat.    You  have  enough. 


GETTING  THEM  THROUGH  THE  ICE 
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\  Bough  of  Blossoms 

Bl    VL0YSI1  S  <  nil. 

When  I  am  bedded  in  the  orchard  grass, 

And  the  low  boughs  of  blossoms,  fresh  and  pink, 

Bend  over  me,  and,  rosy  link  on  link, 
Chain  the  blue  skies  to  all  the  clouds  that,  pass, 
I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  magic  glass, 

The  bottom  of  futurity,  and  drink 
From  every  blushing  bowl    and  petal's  brink 
The  fancies  of  prophetic  hippocrass. 

The  fruit,  a  surfeit  of  the  summer's  sweet, 
Drops  in  my  dream,  and  mildews  at  my  feet; 
The  lichened  trunks  and  limbs  that  ghost  the  place 
(rumble  to  dust  and  ant-hills — but  the  breath 
( )!'  life  has  sown  in  every  flower  face. 
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The  following  sonnet,  entitled  'The  Peacemaker,"  was  the 
last  poem  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer  wrote  : 

Upon  his  will  he  binds  a  radiant  chain. 

For  Freedom's  sake  he  is  no  longer  free. 

It  is  his  task,  the  slave  of  Liberty, 
With  his  own  blood  to  wipe  away  a  stain. 
That  pain  may  cease  he  yields  his  flesh  to  pain. 

To  banish  war  he  must  a  warrior  be. 

He  dwells  in  night  eternal  dawn  to  see. 
And  gladly  dies  abundant  life  to  gain. 
What  matters  death,  if  Freedom  be  not  dead? 

No  flags  are  fair,  if  Freedom's  flag  be  furled. 
Who  fights  for  Freedom  goes  with  joyful  tread 

To  meet  the  fires  of  hell  against  him  hurled, 
And  has  for  Captain,  Him  whose  thorn-wreathed  head 

Smiles  from  the  Cross  upon  a  conquered  world. 
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When  little  Louis  Cohen  returned  from  school  recently  his 
father  asked  him  what  he  had  learned  during  the  day. 

''I  lurned  sumthin'  called  guzzinto,"  said  the  lad,  in  answer 
to  his  father's  question. 

"Guzzinto!"  replied  the  father. 

"Yes,"  came  the  quick  retort  from  Louis. 

"Well,  what  is  guzzinto?"  exclaimed  the  elder  Cohen. 

"Why,  two  and  two  guzzinto  four,  and  four  and  four 
guzzinto  eight,"  said  the  youngster. 


STONING  THE  SNOW  FORT 
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SOME  AMAZING  "HOWLERS" 
Some  amusing  examples  of  school  children's  ideas  are  pro- 
vided by  recent  examination  papers  in  New  York  City.    Here  are 

a   tew  choice  specimens  : 

In  India  a  man  out  of  a  cask  may  not  marry  a  woman  out  of 
anot  her  cask. 

Elaine  gave  Launcelot  an  omelet  before  he  departed  lor  the 
tournament. 

He  succeeded   because  he  had  entry  price    (enterprise). 

Tennyson  wrote  In  Memorandum. 

Parallel  lines  are  the  same  distances  all  the  way  and  do  not 
meet  unless  you  bend  them. 

An  angle  is  a  triangle  with  only  two  sides. 

The  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  that  you  must  be 
neutral  born  or  made. 

Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were  none  we  should  all 
fly  away. 

Louis  XVI  was  gelatined  during  the  French  revolution. 

A  mountain  range  is  a  large-sized  cook  (cooking)  stove. 

Horse  power  is  the  distance  one  horse  can  carry  a  pound  of 
water  in  an  hour. 

Guerilla  warfare  is  where  men  ride  on  guerillas. 


Life,  that  ever  needs  forgiveness,  has,  for  its  first  duty,  to 
forgive. 

Grumblers  deserve  to  be  operated  upon  surgically;  their 
trouble  is  usually  chronic. 

Rachel  (to  her  husband) — "To-morrow  is  Ikey's  birthday, 
and  he's  a  good  little  boy;  you  should  buy  him  a  bicycle." 

Abie — "How  much  cost  a  bicycle?" 

Rachel— "$25.00." 

Abie — "That's  too  much  money." 

Rachel — "Then  buy  him  a  tricycle,  it  only  costs  $10." 

Abie — "No,  I  vont  spend  so  much  money,  but  let  him  vait 
until  de  vinter  time  comes  and  I'll  get  him  an  icycle." 
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THE  CALL  TO  MR.  DOOLEY 

I'm  an  ould  man,  Dooley,  which  they  tell  me  ye  are  not, 

An'  I  feel  it  is  me  privilege  to  speak  a  word  or  two 

Fur  it's  grand,  lad,  it's  grand,  the  opportunity  ye've  got, 

Where  fame,  aye!  an'  Duty,  too,  are  beckonin'  to  you. 

'Tis  mysel',  lad,  would  never  know  a  minyit's  peace  or  rest 

In  the  grave  I'll  soon  be  fillin' — an'  I'd  not  deserve  the  same — 

Did  I  fail  to  call  upon  ye  from  this  island  o'  the  blest 

To  give  back  the  best  that's  in  ye  to  the  soil  from  which  it  came. 

So  rise,  lad,  O !  wise  lad,  an'  come  into  your  own, 

Fur  the  young  man  o'  wisdom  is  the  strong  man  o'  might, 

An'  the  seat  wherein  we'd  put  ye,  lad,  would  fit  ye  like  a  throne. 

Come!  we  need  ye  here  in  Parli'mint  to  battle  fur  the  right. 

Now  I've  read  your  editorials  in  the  papers  every  week 

An'  I'm  charmed  wid  all  your  wisdom,  though  your  spellin's  bad, 

indeed, 
But  there  niver  yet  was  Irishman  but  had  the  gift  to  speak 
A  thousand  times  more  eloquint  nor  he  could  write  or  read ; 
An'  so,  bekase  the  things  ye  say  are  true  as  truth  itsel', 
An'  since  the  salt  of  Irish  wit's  in  everything  ye  write, 
I'm  sure  that  ye  could  take  the  floor  an  speak  your  thoughts  as 

well 
As  Grattan  or  O'Connell,  or  as  Robert  Emmet  might. 
Lord  save  us!  but  we've  need  of  ye  to  plead  the  cause  th'-day, 
Fur  them  we  have  are  'aten  up  wid  jealousies  an'  pride; 
O !  Dooley,  lad,  I'd  give  a  dale  if  I  could  only  say 
I  heard  ye  speak  in  Parli'mint  jisht  wance  before  I  died. 

— T.  A.  Daly. 


Mrs.  Mulligan — "It's  meself  thot  shpakes  out  me  moind, 
Pat,  as  yez  well  know." 

Mr.  Mulligan — "Yis,  Bridget;  but  it's  betther  ter  think 
before  yez  shpake,  an'  thin  kape  silent  till  yez  forgit  phat  yez 
wor  goin'  ter  say." 
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Isaacs  and  Moses  were  rival  clothiers,  who  kept  shops  situ- 
ated in  the  same  street,  and  opposite  one  another.  It  was  their 
frequent  practice  to  stand  at  their  shop  doors  and  solicit  tin-  cus- 
tom of  passersby,  and  occasionally  irritate  each  other  by  very 

persona]  remarks.  One  morning  Moses  shouted  to  Isaacs:  "Go 
in,  you  grade  booby,  and  take  that  Ugly  face  wid  you!  You 
might  as  well  stick  a  donkey  at  the  door!" 

"I  did  dat  one  day  hist  week,  Mr.  Moses/1  replied  Isaacs, 
"but  de  peoples  passing  by  only  smiled,  and  said  to  it,  "Good  day, 
Mr,  Moses,  good  day!  1  see  you  have  removed  from  de  oder 
side!" 


&     £>     £> 

Judge — "Pat,  I  wouldn't  think  you  would  hit  a  little  man 
like  that." 

Pat — "Suppose  he  called  you  an  Irish  slob?" 

Judge — "But  I'm  not  an  Irishman." 

Pat — "Suppose  he  called  you  a  Dutch  slob?" 

Judge — "But  I'm  not  a  Dutchman." 

Pat — "Well,  suppose  he  called  you  the  kind  of  a  slob  that 
you  are?" 


"I  seen  der  funeral  of  Goldberg,  der  millionaire  yesterday, 
und  I  cried  like  a  baby!" 

"Vy?    He  vasn't  a  relative  to  you,  vas  he?" 
"No,  dot  vas  vy  I  cried!" 
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P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons  have  just  published  an  excellent  book, 
due  to  the  pen  of  Father  Hull,  S.  J.:— MAN'S  GREAT  CON- 
CERN: THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LIFE.  (Cloth  $1.25,  Paper 
35  Cents.) 

In  simple  chapters,  by  question  and  answer,  Father  Hull 
analyzes  in  the  most  interesting  way  the  elements  of  life,  the 
meaning  of  life,  which  ordinarily  are  treated  only  in  elaborate 
books  of  Psychology  or  of  Ethics,  and  he  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  expressing  his  analysis  in  terms  that  the  simplest  mind  can 
grasp. 

The  book  is  divided  in  five  parts :  The  first  part  explains  the 
destiny  of  man,  his  perfect  happiness  in  the  future  life,  the 
means  and  conditions  of  its  attainment,  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  its  obliga- 
tion, observance,  breach  and  sanction. 

Father  Hull  takes  nothing  for  granted ;  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  complete,  but  restricted  to  what  is  ascertainable  by 
the  unaided  light  of  reason,   (abstraction  made  of  revelation). 

The  2nd  and  3rd  parts  treat  of  the  powers  of  man  and 
their  control;  he  analyzes  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  the 
lower  powers  of  the  body;  he  makes  a  close  and  thorough  study 
of  the  passions,  lays  bare  the  responsibility  of  the  will ;  its  con- 
flict when  drawn  by  duty  or  by  pleasure;  shows  how  to  frame 
and  to  build  up  a  character. 

No  medical  practitioner  could  possibly  flash  such  light  upon 
the  workings  of  the  human  disorders,  such  as  self-conceit, 
jealousy,  sensuality,  avarice;  or  upon  the  foundations  of  real 
life:  temperance,  justice,  fortitude,  benevolence,  perseverance, 
gentleness,  respect  of  human  rights,  love,  brotherhood. 

In  the  4th  part,  he  exposes  our  duties  toward  GOD:  know- 
ledge, love,  service;  to  ourselves:  self-control  and  self-preserva- 
tion; to  other  people:  justice,  charity. 

The  crowning  chapter  of  the  book  tells  how  the  laws  of 
life  are  to  be  applied,  as  between  parents  and  children,  teacher 
and  pupil,  master  and  servant,  merchant  and  tradesman,  author 
and  reader,  physician  and  patient,  lawyer  and  client,  official  and 
citizen.  Never  before,  says  Father  Wynne,  has  such  valuable 
information  been  impressed  within  the  cover  of  a  single  book; 
to  nine-tenths  of  its  readers  it  will  come  as  a  revelation. 


AN  EXCITING  MOMENT  ON   AN  ICE  BOAT 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  REGGIO.  LOOKIVG  TOWARD  MESSINA 
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TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Will  you,  in  your  charity,  insert  a  notice  of  my  appeal  in 
your  valuable  paper?  I  am  a  native  Chinese,  and  the  first,  out 
of  a  population  of  two  hundred  million  people  in  Southern  China, 
to  become  a  Jesuit  priest.  My  father's  family  was  among  the 
converts  of  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  and  for  ten 
generations  kept  the  faith  through  many  trials  and  persecutions; 
one  great  uncle  being  a  martyr  for  the  faith. 

The  Mission  of  Shiu-Hing,  to  which  I  belong,  can  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  look  for  support  to  Europe,  now  impoverished  by 
the  war,  and,  in  our  helplessness,  we  are  stretching  out  our 
hands  to  generous  America  lest  this  fertile  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
should  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  will  gladly  send  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  forward 
their  address  to  me  at  801  West  181st  Street,  New  York,  a  small 
booklet  telling  more  about  this  mission.  Those  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  it  will  have  the  gratitude  and  prayers  of  the 
Fathers,  and  will  have  strong  advocates  in  heaven  in  the  Chinese 
children  who,  through  them,  will  have  secured  a  place  in  Para- 
dise. 

Gratefully  your  brother  in  the  faith, 

PETER  CHAN,  S.  J. 
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MISSION  OK  SIlll  -HING,  CHIN  \ 


ATHER  PETER  CHAN,  a  Chinese  priest  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  recently  arrived  in  New 
York  on  his  way  to  China  from  Europe,  where  he 
finished  his  studies  and  received  Holy  Orders.  He 
speaks  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English. 
The   presence  of  this  young  Jesuit   missionary 

in  the  United   States  calls  attention  to  the   fact   that 
one    does    not    often    see    a    native    Chinese    priest    in 
this  pari    of  the   world,    and     naturally     it     awakens 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in   far-away   China. 

Americans,  especially  Catholics,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  the  vast  empire  of  China,  with  its  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  (four  times  the  population  of  the 
United  States)  there  are  at  present  only  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  priests,  while  the  Protestant  missionaries 
number  more  than  twenty-five  thousand. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  comparatively  small  number  of 
missionaries,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  converts  to  the 
Faith  were  received  during  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The 
Catholic  population  at  present  is  about  two  millions. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  reaping  a  great  harvest  in  this  im- 
mense field,  if  only  priests,  nuns  and  means  may  be  supplied. 

In  the  year  1912,  a  new  Mission  was  established  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  south  of  China,  with  headquarters  in  the 
town  of  Shiu-Hing,  seventy  miles  from  the  great  city  of  Canton. 
In  this  district  the  pagans  number  six  millions  and  the  Catholics 
only  one  thousand,  with  three  hundred  catechumens  preparing 
for  baptism.  There  are  now  in  this  .Mission  five  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  one  secular  priest,  and  six  native  Chinese  Scholastics  of  the 
Society.  There  are  also  six  nuns,  Franciscan  Missionary 
Mary,  two  Irish,  who  carry  on  a  school  for  girls  and  a  house  of 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  for  the  rescue  and  education 
of  abandoned  children. 

Up  to  the  present  time  in  this  territory  of  six  million  in- 
habitants, there  is  no  church  worthy  of  the  name,  but  only  two 
poor  and  very  small  chapels. 
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Father  Chan  and  his  brother  missionaries  are  anxious  to 
erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  together  with  a 
small  college  and  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys  and  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  estimated 
that  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  accomplish  this  double  pur- 
pose or  at  least  go  far  toward  making  it  a  reality. 

Father  Chan  himself  belongs  to  a  family  that  has  been 
Catholic  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  When  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionaries were  withdrawn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  most  of  the  Catholic  population  gradually  removed  to 
larger  centers,  like  Canton  and  Macao,  where  they  could  rely 
upon  having  Mass  and  the  Sacraments.  Only  the  Chan  family 
and  one  other  clung  to  their  homes  and  remained  faithful  to 
their  religion  through  more  than  a  century  of  difficulties  and 
persecutions.  They  were  visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year  by 
missionary  priests.  But  they  strove  to  make  up  in  part  for  the 
want  of  Mass  and  the  Sacraments  by  increased  fervor  and  care- 
ful instruction  in  the  Faith.  The  Rosary  and  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  recited  every  day  and  the  Mass  prayers 
were  read  in  common  every  Sunday.  They  now  have  the  joy 
of  seeing  priests  and  Sisters  again  among  them,  working  in  full 
liberty,  and  the  ancient  Faith  resuming  new  life  and  vigor  in 
this  abandoned  but  fertile  soil. 

God  will  surely  bless  those  who  aid  this  poer  mission,  and 
benefactors  will  share  in  the  prayers  of  the  missionaries  and  con- 
verts. Father  Chan,  when  he  returns  to  China,  will  be  very  glad 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  generous  friends  by  sending  them  from 
time  to  time  news  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  as  well  as  pic- 
tures and  souvenirs  of  China. 

Address:  Rev.  Peter  Chan,  S.  J.,  801  West  181st  Street, 
New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


This  great  railway  Terminal  has  the  admiration  of  the  world  because 
of  the  perfection  of  every  detail  of  its  construction  and  equipment. 
Every  toilet  room  is  equipped  with 


©NLIWON 


»U-L»TtlU.D   \j    S   H.TLST   OTTKl 


HYGIENE 


You  should  equip  your  Home  with  this  system,  because  it  is  approved  by  Doctors  and 

Nurses  for  its  sanitary  features —demanded  by  the   managers  of  institutions,  hospitals,  Ban- 
tariurrrs,  schools,  leading  hotels  and  office  buildings  because  it  is  so  economical. 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of  an  interfolded 
package  of  high  grade  but  moderate  prices  toilet  paper  and  a 
handsome  nickeled  cabinet  that  protects  each  sheet  from  dust 
and  germs.  The  cabinet  serves  just  two  sheets  at  a  time,  keeps 
the  paper  under  lock  and  key.  prevents  waste  and  littered  floors 
is  thoroughly  sanitary,  efficient  and  very  economical.  ONLIW<  >N 
HYGIENE  saves  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  wherever  used. 


A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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I.  H.  C.  Trucks  Racine  and  Goodyear  Tires 

Case  Tractors  Wagons  and  Sleighs 

Gas  and  Kerosene  Engines      All  Kinds  Farm  Tools 

Benns  &  Visscher  Company 


SCHENECTADY 


NEW  YORK 


KENWOOD 

COMFORT 

SITTING  OUT 

BAGS 

for  Sanatoriums, 
Open  Air  Schools 
and  the  Home 
are  especially 
desirable  because 


EXTREMELY  WARM  \ET  LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 

Woven  ot  pure,  long-fibred  wool  that  resists  cold,  wind  and  damp  without  the  de- 
bilitating effect  of  the  usual  heavy  coverings.     Write  for  booklet. 


Kenwood  Mills 


Dept.  L 


Albany,  N,  Y. 
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Compliments  of 

W.  Henry  C.  Shields 


r> 


Compliments  of 

Troy  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Dr.  W.  J  P.  Kingsley  and  Son 

CANCER 
SANITARIUM 

For  Treatment  by  Application 

FOUNDED  1859 

ROME  NEW  YORK 


F.  R.  KIRK  V.  E.  MAHER  G.  H.  FRECHETTE 


Kirk-Maher  Company 

Manufacturers  of 


CONFECTIONERY  AND  ICE  CREAM 


59  West  Main  St.  6  Pond  St. 

MALONE  PLATrSBURGH 


ADVBRTISBME 


Compliments  of 

Wheeler  Bros.  Brass  Founders,  Inc. 

2751   Fifth  Avenue,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

I  EAT 

Keller's  Never  hrum  Bread 

It  does  not  crumble  Sold  by  All  Grocers 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

WM.   BARBER 

Lumber  and  Mill  Work  MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Ormsby-Morris  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

KNITTED  FABRICS  AND 
FABRIC  GLOVES 

WATERFORD  NEW  YORK 

Troy   Boiler   Works 

Boilers,  Tanks,  Stacks,  Kilns, 
Flumes  and  Heaters 

All  Kinds  of  Plate  and  Sheet  Work.  Repairing  Promptly  and  Carefully  Done 

Seventh  Ave.  and  North  St.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISHM  ENTS 


M.  J.  SHAUGHNESSY  M.  W.  SHAUGHNESSY  F.  L.  CARLISLE 

Pres't  and  Treas.  Vice-Pres't.  Sec'y 

Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  KNITTED   UNDERWEAR 
WATERTOWN  NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 

Peerless  Plush  Manufacturing  Co. 

PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 


Kattcrmann  &  Mitchell  Co. 

SILK 
MANUFACTURERS 

Straight  St.,  Eastwood  Mill  Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Compliments  of 

COMPLIMENTS 

Malone  Paper  Co. 

Helloes  &  Miller 

MALONE                NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam                New  York 

Compliments  of 

COMPLIMENTS 

THE 

TiGonderooa  Pulp  end  Popei  Co. 

West  Side  Structural  Co. 

T1CONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 

TROY         NEW  YORK 

4DVERTISEMENTS 


S.  Wander  &  Sons'  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
Chlorinated  Lime,  Lye,  Soda,  Ash,  Caustic  Soda,  Caustic  Potash 

and  Alkali  Special 

IN    ALL    SIZE    CONTAINERS 

Factory  and  Main  Office  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Home  Building  and  Repairing 

P.  JESSF  MATTON 

PROPRIETOR  OF 

THE  WATERVLIET  DRY  DOCK  AND  BOAT  YARD 

First  Class  Canal  Boats  and  Barges  of  any  Model  or  Style  built  at  lowest  possible 

cost.      Repairing  and  Thorough  Overhauling.      Tugs,  Yachts 

and  Contract  Work  a  Specially 

My  Plant  is  Equipped  With  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


Phone  499 


WATERVLIET,  N.  Y- 


Telephone  210  MechanicYille 


Lumber  Timber  and  Supplies 
Railroad  St.,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


ij  L  Hies  i 

Second  Street 
LANSINGBURGH  N.  Y. 


ALBIA  BOX  AND  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 


PAPER  BOARD  AND 
PAPER  BOXES 


684  Pawling  Avenue 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


0.  DENNIN'S  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Brushes   and   Mirrors 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 
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LYONS 

Piece 

Dye  Works 

□ 

PATERSON                                            NEW  JERSEY 

v 'J 

-T\ 


Compliments  of 

Covert  Manufacturing  Co. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVHR1  ISliMliNTS 


TIMOTHY  MOOKE.  FWl  WM    MOORE.  Secy  .nd  T.r.. 

Wm.  Moore  Knitting  Co. 

Manufacture!  s  ol 

LADIES  AND  GENTS 
EINE  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

COHOES  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED   1877 

Paper  Ba£s,  Twine  Butcher's  and  Grocers 

Wooden  Ware  Supplies 

Stanton  &  Ouderkirk 


247  Dock  Street  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  294 

Distributors  for  CASE  &  DORT  Automobiles 

Case  Tractors  Racine  and  Goodyear  Tires 

I.  H.  C.  Trucks  All  Kinds  of  Farm  Implements 

BENNS  &  VISSCHER  CO. 

277  Dock  Street  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


JACOB   RINDFLEISCH 

CLEANER  AND  DYER 

116  Jay  Street  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y- 


Am'tiRTlSEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED    1858 

Frederick  M.  Hoyt  &  Bro. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BRUSHES 

Cor.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty  fifth  Street 

D 
TROY,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  TELEPHONE  495  DAILY  CAPACITY  200,000 

The  Duffney  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  Brick 

□ 

Mechanicville  New  York 


ADVERT  ISRMRN'1  < 


JAMES  ROGERS,  Ptm 


GEORGE  CHAHOON.  V    -  Pn 


).  MONRu,    3HEI  I  II  ! 


J.  &  J.  Rogers  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
SULPHITE  PAPERS.  ALL  GRADES.  ALSO  SULPHITE  PULP  BLEACHED 

AND  UNBLEACHED 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Sale*  Agent*.  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co. 

5  Beekman  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 


Compliments  of 


Reynolds-Chalou  Foundry  Co. 


WATERVLIET 


NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 


Tolhurst  Machine  Works 


TROY 


NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 

Frederick  G.  Crane 


DALTON 


MASS 
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FOR    THRIFT'S   SAKE 

CO-OPERATE    WITH    UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE   NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 
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This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc— one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 


The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 


1862 


TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Sanatorium  <£ahrtela.    Ahironbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Ou-  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  I.  Stillwell,  Wm.  T. 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S.  A.  Knopf.  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.  E.   Richards,  M.  D. 
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FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
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Single  Subscriptions  $1.00  a  Year 

30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 

Clubs  of   ten  or    more   receive   special 
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rates;   state   number   of   copies   required 
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"Leonard's" 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 
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will  make   your   shopping 

Dealert  in 

easy   and    pleasant— over 

our  counters   or  through 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 

our  Mailorder  Department, 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 

anything,  everything  you 

want  for  outdoors   or  in- 
doors. 
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ELEVATORS 


Have  just  installed  a  Passenger  and  a  Freight  Elevator  for  St. 
Anthony's  Convent  in  Syracuse.  Also  have  installed  elevators  i  n 
Sisters  Hospital  Watertown,  St.  Joseph's.  Syracuse  and  Malone. 
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THE  SHRINES  OF  MARY 

I  remember  a  lonely  chapel 

With  a  tender  claim  upon  me ; 
It  was  built  for  the  sailors  only, 

And  they  call  it  the  Star  of  the  Sea. 

And  the  murmuring  chant  of  the  Vespers 
Seems  caught  up  by  the  wailing  breeze; 

And  the  throb  of  the  organ  is  echoed 
By  the  rush  of  the  silver  seas. 

And  the  votive  hearts  and  the  anchors 

Tell  of  danger  and  peril  past; 
Of  the  hope  deferred  and  the  waiting, 

And  the  comfort  that  came  at  last. 

I,  too,  had  a  perilous  venture 

On  a  stormy  and  treacherous  main, 

And  I,  too,  was  pleading  to  Mary 
From  the  depths  of  a  heart  in  pain. 

It  was  not  a  life  in  peril ; 

O  God,  it  was  far,  far  more ! 
And  the  whirlpool  of  hell's  temptations 

Lay  between  the  wreck  and  the  shore. 

Thick  mists  hid  the  light  of  the  beacon, 
And  the  voices  of  warning  were  dumb; 

So  I  knelt  by  the  Altar  of  Mary, 
And  told  her,  her  hour  was  come. 

For  she  waits  till  earth's  aid  forsakes  us, 
Till  we  know  our  own  efforts  are  vain; 

And  we  wait,  in  our  faithless  blindness, 
Till  no  chance  but  her  prayers  remain. 

And  now,  in  that  seaside  chapel, 

By  that  humble  village  shrine, 
Hangs  a  heart  of  silver,  that  tells  her 

Of  the  love  and  the  gladness  of  mine. 

— Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 
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Aspects  of  Our  \\  ork  in  France 

SAINT  MIHIEL 
"The   Waison    Mary  Burke" 

T.  MIHIEL  takes  its  name  from  a  very  ancient  Abbey 

constructed  in  709  at  about  five  kilometers  from  the 
site  of  the  present  town.  The  surrounding  country 
at  once  began  to  be  cultivated,  so  great  was  the 
prosperity  of  the  Abbey  and  the  impetus  given  to 
agriculture.  The  town  grew  gradually,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  blossomed  into  prominence 
through  the  fame  of  the  Ligiers,  a  familv  of  artists 


t 


who  created  some  remarkable  works  of  art,  many  of  which  still 
remain  in  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of  St.  Mihiel.  They 
gave  their  name  as  sculptors  to  a  school  of  art  known  as  the 
"Ligier  School." 

Though  no  longer  an  art  center,  St.  Mihiel  was  a  flourishing 
garrison  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  nevertheless  fell, 
on  September  25,  1914,  to  the  Germans,  owing  to  its  strategical 
position  opposite  to  the  "Trouree  de  Spada,"  one  of  the  weakest 
if  not  the  weakest  points  on  the  frontier. 

Retaken  by  the  Allies,  after  four  years  of  occupation  by  the 
Germans,  and  having  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  American  pushes,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  should  come  here  and  found  yet  another 
of  its  hospitable  centers,  the  sentiment  of  St.  Mihiel  and  all  the 
surrounding  country  being  so  cordially  disposed  to  anything 
coming  from  the  Great  Republic  beyond  the  sea. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  conditions  such  as  they  existed  in 
the  devastated  towns  of  France  (for  St.  Mihiel,  like  all  other 
towns  of  Northern  France,  has  suffered  terrific  bombardments), 
it  is  impossible  to  picture  the  desolation  and  the  initial  effort  re- 
quired in  the  mere  finding,  cleaning  and  furnishing  of  a  house 
before  a  center  can  be  established. 


4  FOREST  LEAVES 

A  house  was  found  that  with  the  necessary  reparations  and 
the  additions  of  doors  and  windows  could  be  put  in  shape  for  the 
unit.  It  had  been  used  as  a  billet  by  one  of  the  German  officers, 
and  commencing  under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  a  subterranean 
trench  had  been  dug  that  extended  for  some  five  hundred  yards, 
coming  to  light  again  in  the  center  of  a  German  machine  gun  nest 
that  formed  one  of  the  invader's  defensive  batteries. 

Before  any  work  could  be  undertaken  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  house  and  grounds  had  to  be  made,  as  the  Germans 
had  the  pleasant  habit  of  leaving  time  bombs  behind  them,  con- 
cealed in  the  most  unlooked-for  places.  Then  the  subterranean 
trench  was  refilled,  the  kitchen  floor  relaid,  the  roof  repaired, 
doors  and  windows  put  in  place,  the  debris  carted  away  and  the 
house  thoroughly  cleaned  from  top  to  bottom.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  workers  who  were  engaged  in 
this  work.  Workmen  are  scarce,  materials  lacking  and  the 
difficulties  and  setbacks  without  number. 

Like  all  N.  C.  W.  C.  centers,  all  efforts  were  directed  toward 
teaching  the  people  to  help  themselves,  and  the  classes  in  par- 
ticular are  all  organized  with  the  view  to  co-operation.  The 
better  class  girls  of  the  town,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
American  women  of  the  center  and  gradually  appreciating 
the  fact  that  social  work  is,  in  our  country,  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  well-known  woman,  are  taking  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  it,  which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  thing. 

The  "Maison  Mary  Burke"  was  opened  in  August,  1919, 
with  a  unit  of  six  workers.  There  are  kindergarten  classes  for 
the  very  small  children,  English  and  stenography  classes,  play- 
grounds, a  circulating  library  and  social  hours.  There  is  also 
home  visiting  and  co-operation  with  the  hospitals  in  the  care  of 
children.  Help  is  also  freely  given  in  a  variety  of  cases  where 
it  is  urgently  needed. 

The  weekly  programme  is  as  follows : 

Kindergarten  daily  for  the  very  small  children,  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  from  10  to  11.45  and  from  2  to  3.45,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  children.  The  children  are  taught  ele- 
mentary sewing  by  the  use  of  cards,  also  cutting  out  pictures, 
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So  great  is  the  popularity  of  this  branch  of  the  work  that  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  hours  are  from  nine  on,  for  many  of 
the  small  tots  arrive  at  that  hour  in  their  eagerness  to  come. 
They  are  always  given  a  nourishing  bite  to  eat  at  10  and  at  2.45, 
and  as  many  of  the  children  in  the  districts  which  suffered  in- 
vasion are  woefully  undernourished,  special  care  is  taken,  with 
due  discretion,  to  see  that  those  needing  it  are  given  a  more 
plenteous  portion  than  the  others. 

There  are  special  classes  for  girls  attending  school,  which 
are  held  each  day  from  4  to  5.45.  These  are  sewing  classes, 
and  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  sew  for  the  smaller  children,  so 
that  the  idea  of  mutual  help  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds 
and  hearts.  The  playground  hour  follows,  and  so  great  was  the 
number  of  applicants  that  they  had  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  each  group  coming  on  alternate  days.  The  average 
daily  attendance  runs  to  about  170  children. 

Classes  are  also  held  for  girls  out  of  school,  ranging  here 
from  about  fourteen  years  on.  The  Red  Cross  has  given  a  large 
quantity  of  garments,  originally  intended  for  hospital  use,  which 
are  being  remade  into  underwear.  This,  when  finished,  is  given 
to  the  girls  having  made  it  if  there  is  any  need  for  such  in  their 
immediate  families,  or  if  not,  it  is  given  where  most  needed. 
These  sewing  classes  usually  end  in  a  social  half  hour,  and  some 
of  the  girls  having  a  certain  amount  of  musical  knowledge,  this 
is  encouraged  to  the  utmost  and  helps  greatly  to  add  to  their  in- 
terest and  pleasure  in  the  home.  This  phase  of  the  work  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  girls  of  the  better  class  families, 
and  their  interest  is  growing  steadily;  a  girls'  club  has  been 
formed  which  gives  a  monthly  entertainment,  the  entire  com- 
position of  the  programme,  under  supervision  of  the  workers, 
being  left  to  the  girls  themselves. 

Children  whose  mothers  go  out  to  work  are  kept  all  day, 
and  once  when  a  visitor  came  to  look  over  the  institution  and 
these  tiny  tots  were  brought  into  greet  him,  they  arrived,  smil- 
ing and  happy,  with  many  a  shy  "Bon  Jour."  That  is,  they  were 
all  smiling  except  one  very  tiny  boy,  and  he  was  in  rivers  of  tears. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

He  was  crying  because  when  one  of  the  workers  came  to  mar- 
shal them  downstairs  he  thought  she  was  coming  to  send  him 
home. 

The  English   classes  are   from    10   to    11    for   beginners   and 

from  11  to  12  for  advanced  pupils.  There  are  at  present  300 
pupils  enrolled.  There  are  also  classes  for  stenography  and 
typewriting,  but  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit  admission 
to  girls  over  16,  a  good  general  education  being  essential  to  the 
proper  assimilation  of  these  branches  of  study. 

The  homes  of  all  the  children  are  visited  and  advice  and 
help  given  where  required.  Homes  are  also  visited  when  the 
request  is  made  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  such  as 
in  cases  of  accident  or  childbirth.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  in 
touch  with  the  work.     Clothing  is  given  to  those  in  need. 

The  sewing-room  and  the  use  of  the  machines  is  open  to  all 
the  women  of  the  town  all  day  long,  except  for  the  periods 
when  the  sewing  classes  are  held,  and  it  is  no  mean  service  to 
place  these  machines  at  the  disposal  of  the  towrn  and  to  allow 
the  women  to  come  and  wrork  in  the  bright,  warm  room  of  the 
center — a  privilege  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many  and 
with  much  gratitude. 

The  greatest  courtesy  and  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
civic  authorities,  the  mayor,  who  is  also  the  deputy  for  the 
district,  being  keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  The  Govern- 
ment Inspector  for  "Bienfaisance"  (charity)  for  the  district  of 
the  Meuse  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  home  and  expressed  himself 
as  greatly  delighted  with  the  aims  of  the  institution  and  as 
deeply  interested  in  its  success. 

An  unforeseen  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  pleasure 
given  to  many  American  boys,  who,  seeing  our  Flag  over  the 
door,  have  stopped  on  their  way  to  spend  an  hour  and  have 
a  chat.  Many  have  written  the  most  touching  letters  after- 
wards to  the  workers,  for  few  of  us  at  home  realize  how  often 
our  boys  are  entirely  cut  off  from  women  of  their  own  kind  and 
their  great  appreciation  when  they  meet  with  them  "over  here" 
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and  find  in  addition  a  cordial  welcome,  a  cozy  room  with  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  books  and  magazines  and  a  wholesome  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding it  all. 

Official  recognition  was  given  to  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  in  a  very 
pleasant  way  when  the  workers  were  invited  to  be  among  the 
guests  to  welcome  President  Poincare  when  he  visited  St. 
Mihiel  on  September  22.  They  were  also  invited  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  blessing  of  the  new  bell  in  the  church  on  the  same 
occasion. 


GROUP  OF  BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Such  are  the  manifold  activities  of  the  workers  in  the 
"Maison  Mary  Burke,"  the  center  of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  in  St. 
Mihiel.  The  appreciation  of  the  townsfolk  is  tremendous,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  house  has  only  been  open  a  short 
time,  this  can  be  accepted  at  its  proper  valuation.  Indeed,  the 
people  give  one  the  impression  that  the  workers  never  sleep,  so 
great  is  their  confidence  in  their  interest  and  care. 

Food  for  the  body,  food  for  the  spirit,  good-fellowship, 
helpfulness  and  instruction,  all  these  are  what  the  "Maison  Mary 
Burke"  stands  for  and  provides  in  shell-scarred  St.  Mihiel. 


The  \\  In  <>!  the  Butterfly's  \\  ing 

Weddman  Magazine  and  Mens  Service 

you  have  ever  watched  butterflies  on  the  wing,  or 
gone  into  the  butterfly  room  of  any   museum,  you 

know  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  beautiful  colors 
and  curious  markings  of  their  delicate  wings.  They 
are  blue,  brown,  yellow,  white,  red,  grey,  sp< 

and  speckled  and  most  beautifully  decorated,  as  if 
some  artist  had  made  it  his  life  work  to  design  the 
loveliest  and  most  exquisite  combinations  he  could 
think  of.  Bui  really,  they  are  much  more  wonderful  than  any 
artist  could  make  them,  for  they  are  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Artist,  the  Author  of  all  beauty. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  butterfly's  wing  under  the  micro- 
scope you  know  that  it  is  covered  with  the  finest  and  most  mar- 
velous little  feathers,  or  hairs,  so  delicate  that  a  touch  of  the 
ringer  will  hurt  them  and  so  light  that  the  wing  weighs — how 
light  do  you  think  a  butterfly's  wing  really  is?  Try  it  with  the 
letter-scales  and  see. 

Now,  why  should  the  butterfly's  wing  be  so  beautifully 
colored,  and  why  should  it  not  be  quite  smooth  and  gauzy  like 
the  fly's?  There  is  a  reason  for  everything  in  nature,  and  it 
would  keep  us  all  busy  finding  out  all  the  reasons 
there  are,  but  the  butterfly  is  not  so  much  of  a  puzzle 
when  you  think  a  minute.  If  you  have  ever  observed  the  way 
different  flying  creatures  fly,  you  will  have  seen  that  some  of 
them  move  their  wings  so  fast  that  they  actually  buzz,  while 
others  sail  along  without  seeming  to  care  much  whether  they 
move  their  wings  or  not.  You  know  that  a  fly  or  a  was])  makes 
>od  deal  of  a  buzzing,  but  nobody's  ears  are  fine  enough  to 
hear  the  sound  a  butterfly  makes  flitting  from  flower  to  flower. 

If  you  were  going  to  fly,  you  would  have  to  take  care  first. 
that  your  wings  were  large  enough  to  support  your  body ;  second, 
that  they  either  moved  very  fast  or  were  not  too  smooth  to  get 
a  "grip"  on  the  air.  The  insects  that  buzz  have  small,  smooth 
wings,  and  if  they  do  not  keep  moving  in  a  very  lively  way  they 
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tumble  down.  The  insects  that  sail  have  usually  large  wings 
that  move  slowly,  and  are  covered,  as  a  bird's  wing  is,  with 
feathery  light  filaments  into  which  the  air  will  penetrate.  Thus 
the  air  will  resist  the  wing  and  hold  the  butterfly  up  without  his 
making  much  ado  about  the  matter.  If  you  can  find  an  old 
paper  fan  somewhere  about,  try  moving  it  through  the  air  as  it 
is,  and  then  cut  the  paper  away  from  the  ribs  and  see  how  much 
less  ''wind"  it  will  give.  The  butterfly's  wing  is  something  like 
the  whole  fan;  the  dragon-fly's  are  like  the  fan  with  nothing 
much  left  but  ribs,  and  while  he  seems  to  hover  motionless  at 
times,  the  truth  is  he  is  usually  spinning  his  wings  so  fast  that 
you  cannot  see  them  go. 

Then,  as  to  the  coloring.  You  will  find  that  almost  every 
butterfly  has  some  few  flowers  that  it  frequents,  and  these  are 
quite  apt  to  be  the  same  color  as  the  butterfly,  or  grow  in  sur- 
roundings much  like  the  color  of  his  wings, — especially  the 
under  side  of  the  wings,  which  is  all  that  shows  when  the  butter- 
fly is  sitting  still.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  butterflies, like  every- 
thing else  in  creation,  have  their  enemies,  and  when  one  of  these 
enemies — a  bird  or  a  huntress  wasp — comes  skimming  along  on 
the  lookout  for  dinner,  the  less  conspicuous  a  butterfly  is  the  bet- 
ter chance  it  has  of  not  being  snapped  up  and  eaten.  A  butter- 
fly cannot  hide  as  easily  as  beetles  or  ants,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
rapid  flyer,  so  that  its  best  chance  of  defending  itself  lies  in  being 
the  same  color  as  its  favorite  flower. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  a  butterfly  was  rather  a  showy  sort  of  in- 
sect, but  wait  a  minute.  When  we  see  a  butterfly  it  is  almost 
always  against  the  sky,  which  is  blue,  and  shows  off  its  coloring 
and  motion.  When  a  bird  sees  a  butterfly  it  is  looking  down  on  a 
meadow  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  butterfly  is  flitting  along 
over  it  not  much  faster  than  the  clover-heads  and  grass-tops, 
and  daisies  and  buttercups,  move  in  the  wind.  Don't  you  see 
how  much  a  little  yellow  butterfly  might  look  like  a  buttercup, 
if  you  were  looking  down  at  the  butterfly  and  the  buttercup  to- 
gether from  away  up  in  the  air? 

And  then,  when  the  butterfly  is  resting  it  shuts  its  wings  up 
close  together  like  one  wing,  over  its  back,  and  if  you  look  down 
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at  it  then  you  sec  nothing  but  a  very  fine  straight  line — try  it 
and   see.     There   are  some   things  that,  aa  in  the  old  game   of 

■•Hun'  the  Thimble,"  can  be  very  well  hidden  even  when  in  plain 
Bight. 

In  fact,  when  one  has  observed  and  reasoned  out  the  curious 

and  intelligent  little  ways  of  all  the  insect  world,  it  looks  as  if 
the  whole  of  them  were  engaged  in  one  great  never-ending 
game  of  Hide-and-Seek.  There  are  comparatively  few  that, 
like  the  bees  and  wasps,  can  defend  themselves  by  stinging,  or 
that  are  provided,  as  some  beetles  are,  with  jaws  to  bite.  The 
average  insect  cannot  fight  for  its  living,  it  can  only  hide. 


\  \o\  N<;  FARMER 

But  not  all  the  beauty  of  a  butterfly's  wing  is  due  to  its  de- 
sire to  hide  from  enemies.  It  also  wears  bright  colors  to  be 
recognized  by  its  friends.  There  is  no  reason,  that  we  know  of, 
for  the  gorgeous  colors  of  some  kinds  of  butterflies  except  that 
they  attract  the  attention  of  other  butterflies.  Every  insect  has 
some  way  of  doing  that,  either  by  making  a  humming  or  singing 
noise,  or  by  some  ornament  on  its  body  or  wings.  The  most 
magnificent  butterflies  are  apt  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries 
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where  the  flowers  are  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors  and  where  the 
butterfly  can  be  as  brilliant  as  they  are,  without  showing  up  like 
a  spot  of  paint  against  its  background.  You  will  almost  never 
find  a  bright-colored  butterfly  in  any  place  where  there  are  not 
flowers  to  match.  Of  course,  we  have  not  as  many  bright  flowers 
in  the  northern  countries  as  there  are  in  Java  or  Brazil, 
but  when  you  remember  the  blue  of  lobelia,  the  yellow  of  golden- 
rod,  the  golden-red  of  the  painted  hawkweed,  the  red  of  many 
shrubs,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  bright  colors  enough  to 
keep  the  butterfly  company  almost  anywhere. 

Some  butterflies  are  good  to  eat  (from  a  bird's  point  of 
view,  that  is)  and  some  are  not,  and  a  few  of  those  which  are 
good  to  eat  imitate  those  which  are  not  so  closely  that  no  bird 
could  tell  the  difference  without  a  spyglass,  which  the  bird 
ordinarily  does  not  have.  Others  imitate  wasps  and  bees  and 
other  creatures  with  stings.  Others  have  a  spur  on  the  back  of 
the  wing,  so  that  both  ends  of  the  insect  look  pretty  much  alike, 
and  the  bird  may  snip  off  the  spur  of  the  wing  instead  of  the 
butterfly's  head,  which  would  be  much  more  comfortable  for 
the  butterfly.  On  the  whole  the  butterfly  has  reason  to  feel 
quite  safe  in  its  flitting  journeys  from  flower  to  flower,  and  in 
fact  it  is  much  safer  from  birds  than  from  human  beings  with 
butterfly  nets,  for  the  butterfly-hunter  with  a  net  sees  the  butter- 
fly against  the  sky,  and  it  does  not  look  the  least  bit  like  skies  or 
clouds,  even  when  its  wings  are  blue. 

4&    &    J& 

ROSES 

Roses  white  and  red  and  gold, 

Why  are  they  of  diff'rent  shade? 
All  so  beautiful  and  good, 

By  the  One  Hand  kindly  made. 

They  have  soon  to  separate, 

They  have  missions  yet  untold, 
To  fulfill  their  end,  they  need 

To  be  white  and  red  and  gold. 

— Mary  Allegra  Gallagher. 


CONSOLATION 
What  doth  it  matter,  dear  heart,  to  us  all — 
Doth  not  the  rain  in  the  full  ocean  fall? 
Is  there  a  drop  in  its  waters  too  much? 

Can  theft'  a  sorrow  too  heavy  us  touch? 

God  hath  in  estimate  all  of  His  world 
Tiniest  mote  to  the  storm-cloud  unfurled; 
Knoweth  Its  measure  and  putteth  to  test, 
Not  one  bearing  more  than  each  one  of  the  r< 

Think  you  your  measure  holds  more  of  earth's  hurt- 
Deem  you  your  garments  trail  deeper  its  dirt? 
Greater  the  measure  your  soul  hath  enspanned, 
Greater  the  knowledge  God  hath  for  you  planned. 

Strength,  if  you  ask  it,  is  waiting  your  grasp. 
God's  hand  is  outstretched  to  enfold  and  enclasp. 
Never  the  sun  more  unwavering  shone 
Than  the  Father  infinite  will  uphold  His  own. 

— Mav  Myrtle  French. 


OUR  LADY'S  HEART  FLOWER 

I  wonder  what  flower  Our  Lady  loved  best 
Of  all  the  blossoms  that  grow? 
Was  it  the  rose  with  its  red,  red  heart, 
Or  the  lily  as  white  as  the  snow? 

Perhaps  'twas  the  violet,  modest  and  sweet. 
That  hid  in  the  dewy  leaves; 
Or  may  be  the  dear  little  cornflower  blue 
That  grows  'mid  the  ripening  shea\ 

And  yet,  how  poor  was  the  greatest  joy 
Their  loveliness  could  impart, 
Beside  the  joy  her  own  Flower  brought — 
The  One  that  grew  in  her  heart ! 

— From   the    Ave    Maria. 
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happened  when  Mrs.  Scoti  was  visiting  the  friend  of 

her  girlhood  days,  who  was  now  Winnie's  mother. 

As  the  two  women  started  out  together  to  a  luneheon 

given  lor  Mrs.  Scott  by  another  girlhood  friend,  Win- 
nie's mother  said  laughingly: 

"This   is   the   first    time    I've    gone    out    to   a    social 
a  Hair  for — oh,  for  ages!" 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mrs.  Scott. 
"Vim  were  always  so  popular  and  had  so  many  friends,  and  how 
you  did  love  a  good  time!      Have  you  changed?" 

"Not  a  bit,  but — well,  you  know  how  it  is  in  a  small  place 
like  Bloomdale.  We  share  our  good  times  with  our  daughters, 
and  our  receptions,  and  parties  and  picnics  include  the  young- 
sters. I'm  so  glad  it  is  that  way,  too — we  are  lots  happier  all 
together,  the  young  and  the  not-so-young!  But  Winnie  and  I 
can't  be  away  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  little  ones,  and 
so "  she  paused. 

"I  see!  But  why  don't  you  take  turns?  Does  Winnie  want 
all  the  good  times?" 

"No,  indeed,"  cried  Winnie's  mother  loyally.  "But  you 
know  how  mothers  are!  I  like  to  see  Winnie  with  her  friends. 
She  is  so  popular — everyone  loves  Winnie." 

Mrs.  Scott  kept  her  eyes  open,  and  she  saw  many  things. 
She  realized  almost  at  once  that  Winnie  was  indeed  a  charming 
girl,  deserving  of  the  love  that  was  showered  upon  her.  But — 
well,  her  popularity  drew  so  many  around  her  that  perhaps  one 
could  not  wonder  that  Winnie's  mother  was  crowded  a  little  to 
one  side.  But  Mrs.  Scott,  loving  Winnie  more  every  day  of  her 
visit,  determined  that  something  must  be  done. 

The  second  day  of  Mrs.  Scott's  visit.  Winnie's  mother  had 
accompanied  her  friend  to  a  lawn  party.  After  that,  Winnie 
was  Mrs.  Scott's  companion.  One  evening,  returning  from  a 
social  gathering,  they  found  Winnie's  mother  and  the  boys  wait- 
ing up  for  them,  playing  dominoes  around  the  big  table. 
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"We  thought  we'd  have  a  celebration  of  our  own,"  laughed 
Winnie's  mother,  as  she  swept  the  dominoes  into  a  box.  "Come 
up  to  the  table,  and  we'll  have  some  chocolate.  Had  you  a  nice 
time?" 

"Oh,  lovely,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Scott.  "And  Winnie  was  the 
belle  of  the  evening." 

"She  always  is,"  put  in  one  of  the  boys,  enthusiastically. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Scott,  more  thoughtfully,  "I  could 
not  keep  from  looking  at  her.  And  when  I  saw  her  always  sur- 
rounded with  an  admiring  group,  I  thought,  'Just  like  her 
mother!'  Do  you  remember  how  you  were  always  the  center 
of  attraction  in  the  old  days?  Do  you  remember  how  no  gather- 
ing was  quite  perfect  if  you  were  not  there?  It  seems  that  the 
mantle  of  popularity  is  settled  in  your  family." 

Winnie  had  paused,  her  chocolate  cup  just  touching  her  lips. 
She  was  looking  at  her  mother  as  if  fascinated. 

"You  shoud  have  been  at  the  reception  with  us  the  other 
day,  Winnie,"  went  on  Mrs.  Scott  lightly.  "You  would  have 
laughed !  When  I  saw  Dr.  Lee  carrying  sandwiches  to  your 
mother,  and  Judge  Bowles  running  after  ices  for  her — while  a 
constant  crowd  circled  around  her — I  remembered  the  old  days, 
and  I  thought,  'She  is  just  the  same;  she  hasn't  changed.'  How 
you  did  enjoy  those  old  social  gatherings — and  you  do  still,  I 
see." 

Winnie  still  held  her  cup  to  her  lips,  but  did  not  drink.  Her 
eyes  were  deep,  unfathomable.  And  Mrs.  Scott  feared  that  her 
effort  was  wasted. 

But  in  the  morning,  two  days  later,  when  Winnie's  mother 
was  looking  with  critical  eyes  at  Winnie's  pink  dress,  Winnie 
took  it  gently  from  her. 

"I'm  not  going  this  afternoon,  mother,"  she  said.  "I'll  stay 
with  the  little  ones,  and  you  go  with  Mrs.  Scott." 

Her  mother  objected.  Winnie  insisted.  Finally  her 
mother  brought  out  the  old  argument: 

"I  won't  enjoy  it  a  bit,  Winnie,  if  you  are  not  there.  You 
know  how  I  love  to  see  you  with  your  friends!" 
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"Yes,"  said  Winnie,  dryly,  "my  popularity  has  cheated  you 

out  of  many  good  times,  mother  mine.  We've  put  entirely  too 
much  emphasis  on  me  and  my  friends,  and  none  at  all  on  you 
and  yours." 

"But  I  won't  enjoy  it,"  protested  Winnie's  mother. 

So  presently  Winnie  went  upstairs,  and  came  down  with  her 
purse  in  her  hand.  She  went  to  the  'phone  and  called  a  number. 
Presently  she  asked : 

'\May  I  speak  to  Hattie?" 

And  then  a  little  later  she  said: 

"Is  this  Hattie?  Are  you  going  to  be  busy  this  afternoon? 
Oh,  that  is  nice.  Can  you  come  over  and  look  after  the  little  ones 
while  mother  and  I  are  away?  We  will  be  gone  until  about 
five-thirty,  and  you  must  come  early  to  look  after  them  while  we 
get  ready.      How  much  will  you  charge?" 

Then  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "Fifty  cents? 
Very  well.  And  we  will  probably  want  you  at  least  once  a  week, 
sometimes  afternoons,  sometimes  evenings.  Mother  won't  trust 
the  little  ones  to  any  one  but  you.  We  know  you  so  well,  and 
you  are  such  a  good  hand  with  the  children,  and  so  trustworthy." 

But  when  she  rang  off,  her  mother  said:  "Oh,  Winnie,  we 
really  can't  afford  it.     It  would  be  lovely,  but — " 

And  Winnie  looked  at  her  mother,  and  noted  her  shining 
eyes.     Winnie's  own  were  soft  and  dewy. 

"It's  my  treat,  mother,"  she  laughed,  as  she  added:  "Every 
time  we  get  her,  I  shall  pay  for  it.  I've  piled  a  lot  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  your  enjoyment,  and — I'm  going  to  clear  the  track! 
Now,  don't  protest,  mother.  Your  eyes  betray  you — it's  my  own 
spending  money,  and  besides,  I  blocked  the  way.  I'm  the  one 
to  clear  it!" 

And  Mrs.  Scott,  lying  on  the  lounge  over  by  the  curtains, 
smiled  and  murmured: 

"Bless  the  girl !  She  does  deserve  the  love  that  we  all  give 
her.  She  is  true  at  heart.  I  thought  she  was  and  now  I  know 
it.  She  has  cleared  a  wider  path  than  she  realizes.  Now  she 
and  her  mother  stand  together — no  obstacles  between — and 
Winnie  has  cleared  the  way!" — Selected. 


Protecting  the  Child 

(Extract  From  Bulletin  <>i  the  Ne*   ^  ork  Tnberculosii    taociation,  Inc.) 

WENTY  years  ago,  when  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York  was  consolidated,  the  number  of  deaths  among 
children  under  fifteen  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 

111  one  year  reached    1,400.      Last   year,  although  the 

population  had  nearly  doubled,  there  were  only  900 
deaths,  or  39  per  rent,  less — a  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  more  than  one-hall'.  This  reduction 
is  greater  than  that  which  has  occurred  In  adults, 
and  shows  that  modern  tuberculosis  campaigns  are  beginning  to 
show  results  where  we  should  first  expect  them — among  the 
children. 

The  importance  of  health  work  among  children  was  realized 
by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  when  it  was  organ- 
ized last  December.  One  of  the  first  committees  formed  by  this 
Association  was  its  Children's  Committee  with  the  following 
representative  persons  as  members: 

Dr.  I.  Ogden  Woodruff,  Attending  Physician,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, Chairman;  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals;  Dr.  Philip  Van  Ingen, 
Attending  Pediatrician  Roosevelt  Hospital;  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  Director  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health; 
Dr.  Albert  K.  Aldinger,  Director  Physical  Training,  Department 
of  Education;  Dr.  Oscar  Schloss,  Professor  of  Pediatrics.  Cornell 
University;  Charles  de  Forest,  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, and  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Director  of  the  Association,  a 
member  ex-officio.  Dr.  M.  Alice  Asserson  was  chosen  as  Sec 
tary  to  the  Committee. 

It  was   formerly  believed  that  tuberculosis  in   infancy   was 
rare.      It  is  generally  conceded  now,  that   in  the  greal    majority 
ases,  the  infection  occurs  in   early  childhood,  and   that   the 
active  tuberculosis  of  youth  and  middle  life  is  the  result  of  child- 
hood infection,  whipped  into  activity  by  any  debilitating 
which  lowers  or  breaks  down  resistance.     Therefore  the  Logical 
stalling  point  in  an  anti-tuberculosis  campaign   is  and   must 
main   with  the  child.      The  main   object    is  to   protect   him   f: 
infection  as  long  as  possible  and   to   increase   his   pov 
sistance  continually. 
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In  an  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  the  best  mode  of  attack 

should  be  through  the  tuberculosis  clinics.     Through  the  efforts 

of  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  a  uniform  system  for 

tuberculosis  dispensaries,  generalizing  the  experience  of  all,  has 

been  developed.     The  city  has  been  divided  into  districts.     This 

not  only  prevents  the  drifting  of  patients  from  one  dispensary  to 

another,  but  it  enables  them  to  attend  the  clinics  nearest  their 

own  homes. 

&  &  & 

THE  COLLECTION  PLATE 

As  she  knelt  at  her  devotions 

She  was  visibly  distressed, 
And  the  force  of  her  emotions 

Would  not  suffer  her  to  rest. 
They  were  taking  the  collection, 

And  her  worried  brow  was  bent 
On  her  hands  in  deep  dejection, 

For  she  did  not  have  a  cent. 

Coins  were  clinking  in  the  basket 

As  it  near  and  nearer  came, 
And  her  pain — she  could  not  mask  it — 

Flushed  her  visage  as  a  flame. 
Then  she  murmured:   "What  a  pickle! 

What  a   horrid   embarrassment, 
I  shall  have  to  give  a  nickel, 

For  I  haven't  got  a  cent." 

— T.  A.  Daly. 
&  &  j& 

THE  MOUNTAIN 

For  all  its  width  and  all  its  height 

The  mountain  as  myself  is  dust, 
And  yet,  into  the  highest  cloud 

I  see  its  very  great  head  thrust. 

Oh,  whence  this  power  of  a  clay 
Akin  to  mine,  that's  never  whole? 

Its  strength  is  this :  For  ages  long 
The  thing's  possessed  its  given  soul. 

— Mary  Allegra  Gallagher. 


Mamim   Joe 
By  I.  II  Sweet 

EVERAL  men  were  walking  back  and  forth  upon  the 

platform  of  a  small  way  station  in  Virginia.  They 
had  been  there  ten  minutes,  and  were  growing  im- 
pal  ient. 

"Six  minutes  late,"  said  one  of  them  discontent- 
edly, as  he  drew  out  his  watch.  "The  F.  F.  V.  will 
be  losing  its  reputation  if  it  doesn't  make  better  time. 
I  hate  waiting." 

"Perhaps  your  watch  is  wrong,"  suggested  one  of  his  com- 
panions. "We  have  been  in  the  woods  for  a  week,  and  our  time 
may  not  be  accurate." 

"My  watch  is  all  right,"  was  the  petulant  answer.  "It  is  the 
railroad." 

Crouching  near  the  door  of  the  station  was  a  big,  motherly- 
looking  black  woman.  She  had  been  there  since  early  morning, 
arriving  even  before  the  station  master  himself.  All  through 
the  long  day  she  had  remained  in  the  same  position,  watching 
the  trains  as  they  arrived,  and  scanning  each  face  eagerly.  As 
the  man  pulled  out  his  watch  she  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"Yo'  don't  reckon  nothin's  de  matter,  does  yo\  boss?" 

"Oh,  no;  the  train  is  only  a  few  minutes  late.  Expecting 
some  one?"  as  he  noticed  the  pathetic  eagerness  in  her  face. 

"Yes,  sah.  My  HT  boy  w'at's  done  been  in  de  hospital  two 
year,  is  comin'  home,  all  cured  an'  fix  up.  De  doctor  sont  word 
he'd  put  him  on  de  F.  F.  V.  an'  sen'  him  straight  frou.  I  was 
feared  he  mout  mistook  de  train,  so  I'se  been  a-watchin'  all  day." 

"What  hospital  did  he  go  to?" 

"Balt'more.  Yo'  see,  Henery  Clay  Linkum  got  hurted  w'en 
he  was  a  teenty  feller,  an'  he  kep'  a-growin'  mo'  an'  mo'  crooked, 
so's  me  an'  my  ole  man  was  feared  we  moutn't  raise  him.  We 
done  hab  all  de  doctors  roun'  hyer,  at  las'  one  tole  us  'bout'n  de 
place  in  Balt'more  whar  dey  done  fix  t'ings.  He  writ  for  us.  an' 
done  mek  all  de 'rangements.  But  hit  cos'  heaps  o'  money.  Me 
an'  my  ole  man  we  sell  our  cabin,  an'  go  out  to  wuk.  But  we  all 
ain'  car'  for  dat,  so  long's  Henery  Clay  Linkum  done  got  well. 
Bress  de  Lawd !" 
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"I  am  glad  they  cured  him,"  said  the  man,  heartily.  But  I 
reckon  he's  grown  so  big  and  handsome  you  won't  know  him 
when  you  see  him." 

"Bress  de  boy!  Bress  de  boy!"  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
between  her  smiles  and  tears.  "White  fo'ks  must  have  dere 
jokes.  But  I  reckon  de  boy  is  shore  nuff  big  an'  harnsome  by 
dis  time.  Me  an'  my  ole  man  was  jes'  plumb  'stracted  w'en  we 
hern  he  was  all  well  an'  a-comin'  home.  We  done  hustle  roun' 
an'  got  de  money  for  his  ticket,  an'  sont  hit  to  him.  An'  now  de 
doctor's  done  writ  he's  a-comin'.  Bress  de  Lawd  for  all  his 
marcies!" 


BOY  SCOUTS  AROUND   A  COUNCIL  FIRE 

A  shrill  whistle  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  men 
gathered  up  their  baggage  and  stood  waiting.  Tears  of  expec- 
tation began  to  stream  down  the  black  woman's  face.  It  was  a 
small  station,  and  the  train  stopped  only  a  few  seconds.  Only 
one  passenger  alighted.  He  was  a  little  black  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

The  old  woman  sprang  toward  him  with  an  inarticulate  cry. 
But  she  stopped  suddenly.  That  was  not  Henery  Clay  Linkum. 
True,  he  did  not  have  crutches,  and  did  not  even  limp ;  but  he  was 
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Small  and  thin,  and  was  so  weak  that   he  Staggered  as  he  walked. 

And  they  had  written  that    Henery  Clay  Linkum   was  strong  and 
well. 

The    hoy   approached    her  timidly.      "Is   yo'    Mammy   Joe?" 

he  asked. 

"I  spec'  so,"  fiercely.     "Hut  whar's  Henery  (lay  Linkum?" 

The  small  figure  shrank  back.  "I  done  let"'  him  in  de 
hospital."  he  stammered.  "He* — he  was  in  de  baid  nex'  me,  an* 
he  hear  de  doctor  say  I  nebber  git  well,  'cep  'n  I  go  to  a  country 
dat's  warm,  an'  hab  good  nussin'.  Rut  I  ain't  no  fo'ks  to  sen'  me. 
1  allers  lib  on  de  street." 

"Wat's  dat  got  to  do  wid  Henery  (day  Linkum?" 
The     boy    began    to    tremble.      "He — he    done    gib    me    his 
ticket,  an'  make  me  come.      He  say  his  mammy'll  be  my  mammy 
an'  make  me  well." 

"An'  ain'  Henery  Clay  Linkum  comin'?"    Her  voice  sound 
likt  y  of  some  wounded  animal. 

"He — he  done  get  a  job  washin'  dishes  in  de  hospital,  an' 
is  sabin'  money.      He  say  tell  yo'  he'll  shore  be  home  nex'  sum- 
mer, w'en  he  had  money  nuff.      De  doctors  all  like  him,  ;. 
he  fine  feller.      But  is  yo'  gwine  be  my  mammy?" 

The  black  woman  caught  her  breath  sharply.  Then  she 
held  out  her  fat.  motherly  arms. 

"Yes.  honey,  I'll  be  yo'  mammy." 

He  had  long  hair  and  a  pensive  look.  He  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled  "Why  Do  I  Live?"  He  signed  it  "Charles  Anthony," 
and  sent  it  to  a  magazine.     The  editor  wrote  him,  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Charles  Anthony, — The  reason  why  you  live  is 
because  you  sent  the  poem  by  post  instead  of  bringing  it  per- 
sonal 

&    4*    M 

The  girl  had  been  sent  down  to  the  brook  to  fetch  a  pail  of 
water,  but  stood  gazing  at  the  flowing  stream,  apparently  lost 
in  thought.  "What's  she  waiting  for?"  said  her  mistress,  who 
was  watching.  "Dunno,"  wearily  replied  hubby.  "P'r'aps  she 
hasn't  seen  a  pailful  she  likes  yet."  — London  Tit-Bits. 


Squatty 

By  F.  H.  Sweet 

AURICE  sat  in  the  middle  of  his  little  green  garden 
spot,  saying  good-by.  The  doctor's  boy  looked  over 
the  high  board  fence.  No  one  was  in  sight  but 
Maurice  himself,  so  the  doctor's  boy  never  guessed 
about  the  good-by. 

"Hi,  Kid,"  said  the  doctor's  boy,  balancing  himself 
cross-legged  on  the  fence  with  his  hands  locked  be- 
hind his  head.     "How's  the  youngster?" 
Maurice  gulped,  pretending  a  cough  to  cover  it  up. 
"Oh,  he's  dinky,"  ne  answered  with  great  unconcern.     "I'm 
sellin'  him  to-morrer,"  he  added,  and  in  spite  of  his  grown-up 
manner  his  voice  trembled. 

The  doctor's  boy  slid  one  leg  over  the  fence,  dropping  on 
Maurice's  side. 

"Sellin'  him,"  he  puzzled,  "sellin'  Squatty?" 
Maurice  stood  up  and  jammed  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
"Yep,"    he    said    unsteadily, — "Dr.     Briggs,     up     Summit 
Av'noo." 

"Briggs!"  pondered  the  doctor's  boy.     "Ain't  he  the  guy 

that's  cuts  up  dogs  an'  things  to  see  if  they're  made  right  inside?" 

Horror  pallored  Maurice's  face.     "Oh,  no — no!"  he  cried. 

"He's  wantin'  him  just  to  eat  up  the  bugs  in  his  garden.     Look — 

here's  how  it  says  in  the  paper." 

He  pulled  a  crumpled  bit  from  his  pocket,  spread  it  out,  and 
the  two  bent  over  it,  close  to  the  doctor's  electric  sign  across  the 
fence.  "Wanted,"  read  the  older  boy  slowly,  "toads  to  eat  bugs 
in  a  garden.     Apply  at  once." 

"But — "  Maurice's  face  still  showed  white  in  the  light,  "you 
don't  be  s'posin' — " 

"Aw,  no,"  hastened  the  doctor's  boy  soothingly.  "I  guess 
that's  straight  all  right.     What  you  goin'  to  get  for  him?" 

Maurice  folded  the  paper  carefully  and  returned  it  to  his 
pocket,  a  wistful  color  flooding  back  into  his  pale  face. 

"Say,"  he  came  close,  looking  shyly  into  the  other's  wonder- 
ing face,  "I'm  wantin'  a  heap  to  get  a  rollin'  chair  for  Beth.     She 
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ain't  never  goin'  to  be  walkin'  no  more  forever"  he  choked — 
"an*  I  could  roll  her  to  the  park  an'  the  trees.  This  garden  ain't 
nowhere's  big  enough.  Oh,  say!  d'ye  s'pose  he'd  be  given* 
enough   tor  that  V" 

Suddenly  the  humming  arc-light  seemed  to  hurt  the  other 
boy's  eyes.  Ho  turned  quickly,  taking  in  the  whole  little  garden 
in  three  strides,  stopping  at  the  corner  to  look  over  the  hot  pave- 
ment  into  tne  hotter  street. 

Maurice  trailed  his  little  hopeless  steps  after  the  big  strides. 
"D'ye  s'pose  he  ain't  big  enough  to  be  bringin'  that  much?"  he 
asked  anxiously.  "He's  a  nort'ul  nice  toad — I'll  be  missin'  him  a 
heap.     I've  had  him  two  whole  summers  now." 

The  doctor's  boy  searched  hastily  and  in  vain  tor  some  hope 
to  bring  out  of  his  worldly  wisdom.  Finding  none,  and  not  being 
able  to  drown  utterly  the  longing  in  those  wistful  eyes,  he  did 
his  best. 

"Sure!  He's  a  bully  toad — I  guess  he's  worth  some. 
Where  is  he,  anyhow?" 

Maurice  had  already  leaped  back  into  hopefulness. 
"Come,"  he  whispered  eagerly,  "I'll  show  you." 

In  one  corner,  close  to  the  fence  that  separated  the  house 
of  the  doctor  who  lived  on  the  flats  to  be  close  to  his  job,  grew  a 
big  tomato  plant,  the  pride  of  Maurice's  heart.  Beside  it, 
propped  up  on  some  loose  stones,  balanced  the  battered  watering 
can  by  which  the  boy  saved  from  the  scorching  power  of  day  his 
wee  garden.  The  can  leaked.  Maurice  had  discovered  that  by 
filling  it  in  the  morning  there  was  just  enough  to  leak  over  the 
stones  all  day  and  keep  the  earth  moist.  So  the  tomato  plant 
flourished,  and  under  its  spreading  greenness,  huddled  into  the 
moist  soil  at  its  roots,  lived  Squatty,  the  toad. 

Maurice  slid  on  to  his  knees,  the  doctor's  boy  doubled  up  his 
long  legs,  and  together  they  crouched  close  to  the  earth.  Al- 
though the  toads'  alarm  clock,  the  call  of  the  katydids  and 
crickets,  never  reached  his  ears,  Squatty  sensed  the  setting  of  the 
sun  and  the  cool  of  the  starlight  that  comes  even  to  a  pavement 
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garden.  He  plumped  out  of  his  bed,  kicked  the  sand  from  his 
back,  and  settled  himself  for  a  long  stare  at  the  weather  and  the 
world  as  he  saw  it. 

''He's  just  got  a  new  suit,"  confided  Maurice.  "I  was 
watchin'  him  swaller  his  old  one,  only  this  mornin'.  He's  gettin' 
ready  for  to-morrer."     Sadness  tinged  his  voice. 


ICE  CREAM  CONES  FOR  THREE 

Squatty  kept  on  winking  and  thinking,  his  big  pop  eyes 
sticking  out  solemnly.  Maurice  tipped  the  can  until  a  puddle 
came  in  the  stones,  and  the  two  boys  watched  while  the  toad 
sprawled  out  in  his  tiny  pond  and  soaked  himself  comfortably 
full  of  the  cool  water.  Then  he  hopped  off  for  his  night  of 
meager  bug-hunting  in  the  little  garden. 

The  boys  stretched  their  cramped  legs  and  said  good-night, 
the  doctor's  boy  going  home,  while  Maurice  gave  his  garden  its 
nightly  shower.  He  took  a  last  peep  at  Squatty,  already  swell- 
ing out  his  sides  with  unlucky  prowling  worms,  and  sighed  again 
as  he  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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The  morrow  came  a  gorgeous,  clear-sunned  Saturday  to- 
morrow, with  air  shower-freshened  in  the  night.  Maurice  had 
hard  work  to  explain  to  the  shrewd  keen-scented  bargain-  wringer 

in    "Gents'    Second    Hand    Clothing"    who    happened    to    be    his 

father  and  who  somehow  never  had  seemed  to  tit,  that  one  hour 

of   vacation    from    his   store-tending  that  morning    was    really 

ssary.  For  it  was  a  secret,  Squatty  and  his  little  journey  to 
a  new  home,  and  a  fellow  never  shared  secrets  with  a  bargain- 
shop  runner  who  happened  to  be  his  father.  Only  the  doctor's 
boy  knew,  he  always  seemed  to  catch  on  to  what  you  wanted  to 
Say  and   wasn't   in  a  hurry — when  the  doctor  was  gone. 

Out  of  his  comfortable  earth-bed  Maurice  gently  poked  tin- 
pop-eyed  toad.  Then  he  stood  looking  down,  a  wild  rebellion 
thumping  his  heart.  Whatever  should  he  do  without  Squatty! 
Who  would  sleep  in  his  pool  and  eat  his  bugs  if  he  gave  away  his 
little  caretaker?  A  fellow  couldn't  have  a  dog,  he  cost  too 
much  in  bones,  and  Maurice's  one  kitten  had  been  chased  to  ever- 
lasting limpness  by  somebody  else's  dog,  a  rich  dog,  too,  who 
din't  need  bones.  But  a  toad — why,  he  was  yours,  and  just 
nobody  knew.  Nobody  but  Beth — then  Maurice  remembered. 
What  was  Beth's  bedtime  story?  Every  night  he  told  it  to  her, 
watching  the  fever  die  and  the  pain  sink  away  as  she  dropped 
asleep  to  the  music  of  his  tale  of  the  great  beautiful  park,  with 
the  water,  the  boats,  the  birds,  the  wind — whole  long  breezes  of 
it,  blowing  through  tall,  tall  trees.  And  always  you  went  there 
in  the  rolling  chair — that  big  soft  chair  with  the  ploppy  cushions 
and  your  brother  to  roll  it. 

Maurice  stooped,  and  with  firm  fingers  picked  up  the  cold, 
little,  ready-to-hop  body  and  placed  it  tenderly  in  a  box  with  holes 
in  the  cover  to  let  in  air.  Without  a  backward  look  or  a  straying 
thought,  he  strode  from  the  tiny  garden  spot  redeemed  with  so 
much  care  from  the  dust-baked  dump. 

Through  the  widening  streets  he  tramped,  coming  more  and 
more  into  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  real  summer,  at  last 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  huge-pillared  house  marked  "Dr. 
Alonzo  Briggs."  He  stumbled  a  little,  the  steps  were  very  wide 
and  high. 
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It  was  hard  work  to  talk  to  that  maid  at  the  door — some- 
how she  guessed  right  through  the  box  held  so  carefully  in  the 
trembling  hands. 

"More  toads?"  she  gasped.  "Bless  you,  boy,  we'll  be  after 
havin'  to  move  out  to  make  room  for  them.  This  do  be  the  six- 
teenth this  mornin\     Get  off  wid  it,  there's  a  lamb." 

Maurice  tried  to  explain — this  wasn't  a  common  toad — this 
was  the  toad  of  them  all — this — But  the  crack  of  the  door's 
opening  was  growing  smaller.  Blank  despair  froze  the  boy's 
heart. 

"Can't  I  see  Dr.  Briggs — just  a  teenty  minute — just — " 

But  the  door  was  shut.  Maurice  stood  numb — to  fail ! 
And  Beth's  story  to-night — it  was  going  to  be — 

He  got  as  far  as  the  steps,  then  he  wilted  on  to  the  broad 
porch  floor,  set  down  his  precious  box,  leaned  his  head  against  a 
pillar,  and  let  the  sobs  unchoke. 

It  was  so  the  great  doctor  found  him,  coming  out  to  get  into 
his  auto. 

"Well,  well,  well,  son,"  came  a  hearty  big  voice,  "what's 
got  the  man  in  you  this  morning?" 

Maurice  jumped — so  did  the  toad.  It  wasn't  the  toad's 
first  jump,  but  it  was  his  most  successful  one,  and  because  no  lit- 
tle hand  held  down  the  cover  he  leaped  wide  to  freedom. 

"Oh!"  screamed  Maurice,  "don't  let  him  lose  hisself. 
He's  Squatty — he's  mine — I  mean  he's  yours — don't — " 

And  they  didn't.  Together  they  hopped  around  the  porch 
after  the  now  nimble  Squatty,  bringing  up  together  at  last  on  a 
wide  piazza  seat,  panting,  tired,  but  with  the  cold  little  culprit 
safely  housed  and  guarded  between  them. 

The  doctor  mopped  his  face  and  made  dabs  at  his  wildly 
waving  hair,  and  Maurice  told  his  story,  the  whole  brave  little 
story,  secret  and  all. 

"You  see,"  he  finished,  pressing  the  cover  gently  to  foil  one 
of  Squatty's  leaps,  "he's  such  a  useful  toad,  or  I  wouldn't  be 
askin'  you  to  keep  him  when  you've  got  so  many.  He's  got  just 
a  norful  hungry  to  him — all  the  time  he's  got  a  hungry.  An' 
gee!  his  swaller's  something  fierce!  Why,  one  night  I  was 
watchin'  him  swaller — " 
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Bui    the    doctor    was   tramping  the  piazza.     Somehow    it 

Beemed   to   make   him   COUgh   and    blow   his   nose   to   Cha8e   toads. 

He  brought  up  before  the  white,  little,  eager-eyed  boy,  bo  lov- 
ingly pressing  the  box  cover  down. 

"Been  quite  a  while  since  you  had  your  breakfast?"  jerked 

out  the  doctor. 

"Well,"  stammered  the  boy,  "not  'xactly, — you  see — I  was 
in  a  hurry — an'  it  was  kind  o'  early  an'  I  didn't  want  to  stop — " 
red  stained  the  white  on  his  thin  little  face.  He  made  another 
dive  at  the  toad  box. 

"Let  him  go,"  said  the  doctor,  escorting  Squatty  off  the 
porch  and  introducing  him  to  a  rose-bush  paradise.  "I'll  keep 
him — and  I  think  I'll  be  needing  a  boy  about  your  size  to  help 
my  gardener  a  few  hours  a  day  this  summer  and  kind  of  super- 
intend this  toad  family  I've  adopted.     What  do  you  say?" 

What  did  he  say!  Sitting  on  the  cool  porch,  eating  thick 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  milk  that  appeared  as  if  by  magic, 
he  and  the  busy  doctor  talked  it  all  over — about  Beth,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  rolling  chair. 

"An'  just  to  think — "  it  wras  Maurice's  voice  trailing  the  bed- 
time story  that  night  to  Beth.  "He's  sendin'  the  rollin'  chair, 
an'  you're  goin'  to  the  garden  every  day  with  me,  to  watch  the 
flowers,  an'  hear  the  birds,  an'  maybe  he  can  make  you  walk 
some  more.  An'  Squatty's  there — Squatty's  real  happy,  swal- 
lerin'  them  bugs.  Ain't  I  glad  I  took  him,  though!  There's 
sure  money  in  toads!" 

&     £?     4p 

The  agent  for  the  useless  dingus  he  was  selling  was  a  smart 
man.  He  rang  the  doorbell  and  a  maid  opened  the  door. 
"Good  morning,"  smiled  the  agent.  "I  am  trying  to  find  a  mar- 
ried lady  whose  name  I  can't  remember  just  now.  I  think  this  is 
her  home.  She  is  a  woman  easily  described.  Perhaps  you 
know  her.  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  perfect  com- 
plexion, beautiful  hair  and  teeth,  lovely  eyes  and  an  ideal  figure. 
I  thought — "  "Mary!"  called  a  voice  from  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
"tell  the  gentleman  I  will  be  right  down!" 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Iii  a  Transport 
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LITTLE   French  aspirant  de  marine,  with   an   incipient 

moustache,  said  to  me,  confidentially,  "Where  you 
see  the  French  flag,  you  see  France  '"  We  were 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  dock  of  a  transport  that 

swung  at  anchor  off  San  Francisco,  and.  as  I  looked 
shoreward  tor  almost  the  last  time, — we  were  to 
sail  at  daybreak  for  a  southern  cruise, — I  hugged 
my  Ollendorf  in  despair  as  I  dreamed  of  'Trench  in 
six  easy  h  ssons,"  without  a  master,  or  a  tolerable  accent,  or  any- 
thing, save  a  suggestion  of  Babel  and  a  confusion  of  tongui 
sea. 

Thanaron,  the  aspirant  in  question,  embraced  me  when  I 
boarded  the  transport  with  my  baggage,  treated  me  like  a 
long-lost  brother  all  that  afternoon,  and  again  embraced  me 
when  I  went  ashore  towards  evening  to  take  leave  of  my  house- 
hold. There  was  something  so  impulsive  and  boyish  in  his 
manner  that  I  immediately  returned  his  salute,  and  with  con- 
siderable fervour,  feeling  that  kind  Heaven  had  thrown  me  into 
the  arms  of  the  exceptional  foreigner  who  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my  whole  family.  The  mystery 
that  hangs  over  the  departure  of  any  craft  that  goes  by  wind 
IS  calculated  to  appal  the  landsman;  and  when  the  date  of  sail- 
ing is  fixed,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  aboard  in  season 
and  compose  his  sold  in  peace.  To  be  sure,  he  may  swing  at 
anchor  for  a  day  or  two,  in  full  sight  of  the  domestic  circle  that 
be  has  shattered,  but  he  is  spared  the  repetition  of  those  last 
agonies,  and  cuts  short  the  unravelling  hours  just  prior  to  a 
separation,  which  are  probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  life. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  a  fellow  can  do  almost  anything, 

and  I  concluded  to  go  on  board.  There  was  a  late  dinner  and  a 
parting  toast  at  home,  and  those  ominous  silences  in  the  midst 
of  a  conversation  that  was  as  spasmodic  and  disconnected  and 
unnatural  as  possible.      There  was  something  on  our  minds,  and 
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we  relapsed  in  turn  and  forgot  ourselves  in  the  fathomless 
abysses  of  speculation.  Some  one  saw  me  off  that  night, — some 
one  who  will  never  again  follow  me  to  the  sea,  and  welcome  me 
on  my  return  to  earth  after  my  wandering.  We  sauntered 
down  the  dark  streets  along  the  city  front,  and  tried  to  disguise 
our  motives,  but  it  was  hard  work.  Presently  we  heard  the  slow 
swing  of  the  tide  under  us,  and  the  musty  odour  of  the  docks 
regaled  us;  one  or  two  shadows  seemed  to  be  groping  about  in 
the  neighborhood,  making  more  noise  than  a  shadow  has  any 
right  to  make. 

Then  came  the  myriad-masted  shipping,  the  twinkling  lights 
in  the  harbour,  and  a  sense  of  ceaseless  motion  in  waters  that 
never  can  be  still.  We  did  not  tarry  there  long.  The  boat  was 
bumping  her  bow  against  a  pair  of  slippery  stairs  that  led  down 
to  the  water,  and  I  entered  the  tottering  thing  that  half  sunk 
under  me,  dropped  into  my  seat  in  the  stern,  and  tried  to  call 
out  something  or  other  as  we  shot  away  from  the  place,  with  a 
cloud  over  my  eyes  that  was  darker  than  night  itself,  and  a  cloud 
over  my  heart  that  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  After  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  climb  up  one  watery  swell  and  slide  down 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  to  count  the  shadow-ships  that  shaped 
themselves  out  of  chaos  as  we  drew  near  them,  and  dissolved 
again  when  we  had  passed;  while  the  oars  seemed  to  grunt  in 
the  rowlocks,  and  the  two  jolly  tars  in  uniform — they  might  have 
been  mutes,  for  all  I  know — swung  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  drag- 
ging me  over  the  water  to  my  "ocean  bride," — I  think  that  is 
what  they  call  a  ship,  when  the  mood  is  on  them! 

She  did  look  pretty  as  we  swam  up  under  her.  She  looked 
like  a  great  silhoutte  against  the  steel-grey  sky ;  but  within  was 
the  sound  of  revelry,  and  I  hastened  on  board  to  find  our  little 
cabin  blue  with  smoke,  which,  however,  was  scarcely  dense 
enough  to  muffle  the  martial  strains  of  the  Marseillaise,  as 
shouted  by  the  whole  mess. 

Thanaron — my  Thanaron — was  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
with  his  curly  head  out  of  the  transom, — not  that  he  was  by  any 
means  a  giant,  but  we  were  all  a  little  cramped  between-decks, 
and  he  was  leading  the  chorus  with  a  sabre  in  one  hand  and 
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the  head  of  the  Doctor  in  the  other.  Without  the  support  of  the 
faculty,  he  would  probably  not  have  ended  his  souk  of  triumph 
as  successfully  as  he  ultimately  did,  when  Nature  herself  had 
fainted  from  exhaustion.  It  was  the  last  night  in  port,  a 
friends  from  shore  had  come  to  dine,  and  black  coffee  and 
COgnac  at  a  late  hour  had  finished  the  business. 


"FARMERS" 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  astonishes  me  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  some  people  talk  in 
French.  Thanaron's  French,  when  he  once  got  started,  sounded 
to  me  like  the  well-executed  trill  of  a  prima-donna,  and  quite  as 
intelligible.  The  joke  of  it  was,  that  Frenchmen  seemed  to  find 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  him  at  his  highest  speed.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  this  fact  astonishes  me  more  than  the  other. 

Dinner  was  as  far  over  as  it  could  get  without  beginning 
again  and  calling  itself  breakfast;  so  the  party  broke  up  in  a 
whirlwind  of  patriotic  songs,  and,  one  by  one,  we  dropped  our 
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guests  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  until  there  was  none  left,  and 
then  we  waved  them  a  thousand  adieus,  and  kept  up  the  last 
words  as  long  as  we  could  catch  the  faintest  syllable  of  a  reply. 
There  were  streaks  of  dull  red  in  the  east  by  this  time,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  city  were  again  becoming  visible.  This  I  dreaded 
a  little;  and,  when  our  boat  had  returned  and  everything  was 
put  in  shipshape,  I  deliberately  dropped  a  tear  in  the  presence 
of  my  messmates,  who  were  overcome  with  emotion  at  the 
spectacle;  and,  having  all  embraced,  we  went  below,  where  I 
threw  myself,  with  some  caution,  into  my  hammock,  and  slept 
until  broad  daylight. 

I  did  not  venture  on  deck  again  until  after  our  first  break- 
fast,— an  informal  one,  that  set  uneasily  on  the  table,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  make  its  escape  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
Of  course,  we  were  well  under  way  by  this  time.  I  was  assured 
of  the  fact  by  the  reckless  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  strange 
and  unfamiliar  feeling  in  my  stomach,  as  though  it  were  some 
other  fellow's  stomach,  and  not  my  own.  My  legs  were  a  trifie 
uncertain;  my  head  was  queer.  Everybody  was  rushing  every- 
where, and  doing  things  that  had  to  be  undone  or  done 
over  again  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes.  I  resoved  to 
pace  the  deck,  which  is  probably  the  best  thing  for  a  man  to  do 
when  he  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  does  business — you 
could  hardly  call  it  pleasure — on  great  waters. 

I  went  up  the  steep  companion-way,  and  found  a  deck-load 
of  ropes,  and  the  entire  crew — dressed  in  blue  flannel,  with 
broad  collars — skipping  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 
It  was  like  a  ballet  scene  in  L'  Africaine,  and  highly  diverting — 
for  a  few  minutes !  From  my  stronghold  on  the  top  stair  of  the 
companion-way,  I  cast  my  eye  shoreward.  The  long  coast  ran 
down  the  horizon  under  a  broadside  of  breakers  that  threatened 
to  engulf  the  continent;  the  air  was  grey  with  scattering  mist; 
the  sea  was  much  disturbed,  and  of  that  ugly  yellowish-green 
tint  that  signifies  soundings.  Overhead,  a  few  sea-birds  whirled 
in  disorder,  shrieking  as  though  their  hearts  would  break.  It 
looked  ominous,  yet  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  an  American  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tri-colour,  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, — and  I  flatter 
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myself  thai  I  did  bo.  Figuratively  speaking.  I  balanced  myself 
in  the  mouth  of  the  companion-way,  with  a  bottle  of  clarel  in 
one  pocket  and  a  French  roll  in  the  other,  while  I  brushed  the 
fog  from  my  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  my  monkey-jacket,  and  ex- 
claimed with  the  bard,  "My  native  land,  good-night." 

It  was  morning  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  seem  to  care  much. 
In  fact,  time  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  on  shipboard. 
S<>  I  withdrew  to  my  hammock,  and  having  climbed  into  it  in 
safety  ended  the  day  after  a  miserable  fashion  that  I  have  de- 
plored a  thousand  times  since,  during  the  prouder  moments  of 
my  life. 

A  week  passed  by — I  suppose  it  was  a  week,  for  I  could 
reckon  only  seven  days,  and  seven  nights  of  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  days — during  that  interval;  yet  I  should,  in  the 
innocence  of  my  heart,  have  called  it  a  month,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  We  arose  late  in  the  morning, — those  of  us  who  had 
a  watch  below;  ate  a  delightfully  long  and  narrow  breakfast, 
consisting  of  an  interminable  procession  of  dishes  in  single  file; 
paced  the  deck  and  canvassed  the  weather;  went  below  to  read, 
but  talked  instead;  dined  as  we  had  breakfasted,  only  in  a  far 
more  elaborate  and  protracted  manner,  while  a  gentle  under- 
current of  side-dishes  lent  interest  to  the  occasion.  Th<  r  \  was  a 
perpetual  stream  of  conversation  playing  over  the  tabl»,  from  the 
moment  that  heralded  the  soup  until  the  last  drop  of  black 
coffee  was  sopped  up  with  a  bit  of  dry  bread.  By  the  cime 
had  come  to  cheese,  everybody  felt  called  upon  to  say  :ii> 
in  the  face  of  everybody  else.  I  alone  kept  my  place,  and  held 
it  because  the  heaviest  English  I  knew  fell  feebly  to  the  floor 
fore  the  thunders  of  those  five  prime  Frenchmen,  who  «vere 
Hushed  with  enthusiasm  and  good  wine.      I   dreamed  une 

over  my  cigarette,  and  tried  to  look  as  though   I  in- 

terested in  life,  when,  Heaven  knows,  my  face  was  more  lik< 
half-obliterated  cameo  of  despair  than  anything  human. 
Thanaron,  my  foreign  affinity,  now  and  then  threw  me  a  semi- 
English  nut  to  crack,  but  by  the  time  I  had  recovered  myself. — 
it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  be  assaulted  even  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  with   a   batch   of  broken   English, — by   the   time   I    had 
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framed  an  intelligible  response,  Thanaron  was  in  the  heat  of  a 
fresh  argument,  and  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  small  shot 
that  nearly  floored  the  mess. 


THOSE  HOUSEHOLD  CARES 

But  there  is  an  end  even  to  a  French  dinner,  and  we  ulti- 
mately adjourned  to  the  deck,  where,  about  sunset,  everybody 
took  his  station  while  the  Angelus  was  said.  Then  twilight,  with 
a  subdued  kind  of  skylarking  in  the  forecastle,  and  genteel 
merriment  amidships,   while   Monsieur   le   Capitaine   paced  the 
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high  quarter-deck  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  crouching  between 
the  fierce  jungles  of  his  intensely  black  side-whiskers.  Ah,  sir, 
h  was  something  to  be  at  sea  in  a  French  transport  with  the 
tricolour  flaunting  at  the  peak;  to  have  four  guns  with  their 

mouths  gagged,  and   oilcloth  capes  lashed   snugly  over  them;  to 

see  everybody  in  uniform,  each  having  the  profoundest  res 

for  those  who  ranked  a  notch  above  him,  and  having,  also,  an 
ill-disguised  contempl  for  the  unlucky  fellow  beneath  him! 
This  spirit  was  observable  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 
and,  sirs,  we  had  a  little  world  of  our  own  revolving  on  a  wab- 
bling axis  between  the  staunch  ribs  of  the  old  transport 
"Chevert." 

We  were  bound  for  Tahiti,  God  willing  and  the  winds 
favourable;  and  the  common  hope  of  ultimately  finding  port  in 
that  paradise  was  all  that  held  us  together  through  thick  and 
thin.  We  might  wrangle  at  dinner,  and  come  to  breakfast  next 
morning  with  bitterness  in  our  hearts;  we  might  sink  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  despond  ;  we  might  revile  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
and  Monsieur  le  Cuisinier,  including  in  our  anathemas  the 
elements  and  some  other  things;  they  (the  Frenchmen)  might 
laugh  to  scorn  the  great  American  people, — and  they  did  it,  two 
or  three  times — and  I,  in  my  turn,  might  feel  a  secret  contempt 
for  Paris,  without  having  the  power  to  express  the  same  in 
tolerable  French,  so  I  felt  it,  and  held  my  tongue.  Even  Thana- 
ron  gave  me  a  French  shrug  now  and  then  that  sent  the  cold 
shivers  through  me;  but  there  was  sure  to  come  a  sunset  like  a 
sea  of  fire,  at  which  golden  hour  we  were  marshalled  amidships, 
and  stood  with  uncovered  heads  and  the  soft  light  playing  over 
us,  while  the  littlest  French  boy  in  the  crew  said  the  evening 
prayer  with  exceeding  sweetness, — being  the  youngest,  he  was 
the  most  worthy  of  saying  it, — and  then  we  all  crossed  ourselves. 
and  our  hearts  melted  within  us. 

There  was  something  in  the  delicious  atmosphere,  growing 
warmer  every  day,  and  something  in  the  delicious  sea,  that  was 
beginning  to  rock  her  floating  gardens  of  blooming  weed  under 
our  bows,  and  something  in  the  aspect  of  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
with  his  cap  off  and  a  shadow  of  prayer  softening  his  hard,  proud 
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face,  that  unmanned  us;  so  we  rushed  to  our  own  little  cabin  and 
hugged  one  another,  lest  we  should  forget  how  when  we  were 
restored  to  our  sisters  and  our  sweethearts,  and  everything  was 
forgiven  and  forgotten  in  one  intense  moment  of  French  remorse. 
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REGENT  STREET.  FASHIONABLE  SHOPPING  CENTRE   IN   LONDON 

Who  took  me  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  the  length  of  the 
cabin  in  three  paces,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life?  Thana- 
ron !  Who  admired  Thanaron's  gush  of  nature,  and  nearly 
squeezed  the  life  out  of  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  their  joy 
known  to  him?  Everybody  else  in  the  mess!  Who  looked  on 
in  bewilderment,  and  was  half  glad  and  half  sorry,  though  more 
glad  than  sorry  by  half,  and  wondered  all  the  while  what  was 
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coming  next?  Bless  you,  it  was  I!  And  we  kepi  doing  thai 
Borl  of  thing  until  I  got  very  used  to  it,  and  by  the  time  we 
sighted  the  green  summits  of  Tahiti,  my  range  of  experience  was 

so  great  that  nothing  could  touch  me  further.  It  may  nol  be 
thai   we  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  scat  arms.      The 

"Chevert"  was  shaped  a  little  like  a  bath-tub,  with  a  bow  like  a 
duck's  breast,  and  a  high,  old-fashioned  quarter-deck,  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  junk  with  a  reef  in  her  stern.  Forty  bold 
sailor-boys,  who  looked  as  though  they  had  been  built  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  model  and  dealt  out  to  the  government  by  the 
dozen,  managed  to  keep  the  decks  very  clean  and  tidy,  and  the 
brass-work  in  a  state  of  dazzling  brightness.  The  ship  was 
wonderfully  well-ordered.  I  could  tell  you  by  the  sounds 
on  deck,  while  I  swung  in  the  comfortable  seclusion  of  my  ham- 
mock, just  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  but  that  was  after  I 
had  once  learned  the  order  of  events.  There  was  the  Sunday 
morning  inspection,  the  Wednesday  sham  naval  battle,  the  pray- 
ers night  and  morning,  and  the  order  to  shorten  .-ail 
cash  evening.  Between  times  the  decks  were  scrubbed 
and  the  whole  ship  renovated;  sometimes  the  rig- 
ging was  darkened  with  drying  clothes,  and  some- 
times we  felt  like  ancient  mariners,  the  sea  was  so  oily,  and  the 
the  air  so  hot  and  still.  There  was  nothing  stirring  save  the 
birds,  who  paddled  about  like  tame  ducks,  and  the  faint,  thin 
thread  of  smoke  that  ascended  noiselessly  from  the  dainty  rolls 
of  tobacco  in  the  fingers  of  the  entire  ship's  crew.  In  tact,  when 
we  moved  at  all  in  these  calm  waters,  we  seemed  to  be  propelled 
by  forty-cigarette  power  for  there  wTas  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  we  fought  our  bloodless  battles. 
The  hours  were  ominous;  breakfast  did  not  seem  half  a  break- 
fast, because  we  hurried  through  it  with  the  dreadful  knowledge 
that  a  conflict  was  pending,  and  possibly — though  not  probably 
— we  might  never  gather  at  that  board  again,  for  a  naval  en- 
gagement is  something  terrible,  and  life  is  uncertain  in  the  fair- 
est weather.  Breakfast  is  scarcely  over  when  the  alarm  is 
given,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  every  Frenchman  flies  to  his 
post.     Already  the  horizon  is  darkened  with  the  Prussian  navy. 
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yet  our  confidence  in  the  staunch  old  "Chevert,"  in  each  par- 
ticular soul  on  board,  and  in  our  undaunted  leader, — Monsieur 
la  Capitaine,  who  is  even  now  scouring  the  sea  with  an  enormous 
marine  glass  that  of  itself  is  enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  Prus- 
sian heart, — our  implicit  confidence  in  ourselves  is  such  that 
we  smilingly  await  the  approach  of  the  doomed  fleet.  At  last 
they  come  within  range  of  our  guns,  and  the  conflict  begins.  I 
am  unfortunately  compelled  to  stay  beneath  the  hatches.  A 
sham  battle  is  no  sight  for  an  inexperienced  landsman  to  witness, 
and,  moreover,  I  should  doubtless  get  in  the  way  of  the  frantic 
crew,  who  seem  resolved  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  French  blood 
in  behalf  of  la  belle  France. 

Marine  engagements  are,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  bore. 
The  noise  is  something  terrific ;  ammunition  is  continually  passed 
up  through  the  transom  over  our  dinner-table,  and  a  thousand 
feet  are  rushing  over  the  deck  with  a  noise  as  of  theatrical 
thunder.  The  engagement  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two.  Once  or 
twice  we  are  enveloped  in  sheets  of  flame.  We  are  speedily  del- 
uged with  water,  and  the  conflict  is  renewed  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Again,  and  again,  and  again,  we  pour  a  broad- 
side into  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  always  with  terrific  effect.  We 
invariably  do  ourselves  the  greatest  credit,  for,  by  the  time  our 
supplies  are  about  exhausted,  not  a  vestige  of  the  once  glorious 
navy  of  Prussia  remains  to  tell  the  tale.  The  sea  is,  of  course, 
blood-stained  for  miles  around.  The  few  persistent  Prussians 
who  attempt  to  board  us  are  speedily  despatched,  and  allowed 
to  drop  back  into  the  remorseless  waves.  A  shout  of  triumph 
rings  up  from  our  triumphant  crew,  and  the  play  is  over. 

Once  more  the  hatches  are  removed;  once  more  I  breathe 
the  sweet  air  of  heaven,  for  not  a  grain  of  powder  has  been 
burned  through  all  this  fearful  conflict;  once  more  my  messmates 
rush  into  our  little  cabin  and  regale  themselves  with  copious 
draughts  of  absinthe,  and  I  am  pressed  to  the  proud  bosom  of 
Thanaron,  who  is  restored  to  me  without  a  scar  to  disfigure  his 
handsome  little  body.  I  grew  used  to  these  weekly  wars,  and 
before  we  came  in  sight  of  our  green  haven,  there  was  not  a 
Prussian  left  in  the  Pacific.     It  is  impossible  that  any  nation, 
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though  they  be  schooled  to  hardships,  could  hope  to  survive 
such  a  succession  of  disastrous  conflicts.  On  the  whole,  I  like 
sham  battles;  they  are  deuced  exciting,  and  they  don't  hurt. 


W  \TCH!N<;    DADDY     \T   THK    HKACH 


How  different,  how  very  different  those  sleepy  days  when 
we  were  drifting  on  towards  the  Marquesas  Islands!  The 
silvery  phaetons  darted  overhead  like  day-stars  shooting  from 
their  spheres.  The  seaweed  grew  denser,  and  a  thousand  float- 
ing things, — broken  branches  with  a  few  small  leaves  attached. 
the  husk  of  a  cocoanut,  or  straws  such  as  any  dove  from  any  ark 
would  be  glad  to  seize  upon, — these  gave  us  ample  food  for 
speculation.  ''Piloted  by  the  slow,  unwilling  winds,"  we  came 
close  to  the  star-lit  Nouka  Hiva,  and  shortened  sail  right  under  its 
fragrant  shadow.  It  was  a  glorious  night.  There  was  the 
subtile  odour  of  earth  in  the  warm,  faint  air,  and  before  us  that 
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impenetrable  shadow  that  we  knew  to  be  an  island,  yet  whose 
outlines  were  traceable  only  by  the  obliterated  stars. 

At  sunrise  we  were  on  deck,  and,  looking  westward,  saw 
the  mists  melt  away  like  a  veil  swept  from  before  the  face  of  a 
dusky  Venus  just  rising  from  the  waves.  The  island  seemed  to 
give  out  a  kind  of  magnetic  heat  that  made  our  blood  tingle. 
We  gravitated  toward  it  with  an  almost  irresistible  impulse. 
Something  had  to  be  done  before  we  yielded  to  the  fascinations 
of  this  savage  enchantress.  Our  course  lay  to  the  windward  of 
the  south-eastern  point  of  the  land ;  but,  finding  that  we  could 
not  weather  it,  we  went  off  before  the  light  wind  and  drifted 
down  the  northern  coast,  swinging  an  hour  or  more  under  the  lee 
of  some  parched  rocks,  eyeing  the  "Needles," — the  slender  and 
symmetrical  peaks  so  called, — and  then  we  managed  to  work  our 
way  out  into  the  open  sea  again,  and  were  saved. 

Valleys  lay  here  and  there,  running  back  from  the  shore 
with  green  and  inviting  vistas;  slim  waterfalls  made  one  des- 
perate leap  from  the  clouds  and  buried  themselves  in  the  forests 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  where  they  were  lost  for  ever.  Rain- 
clouds  hung  over  the  mountains,  throwing  deep  shadows  across 
the  slopes  that  but  for  this  relief  would  have  been  too  bright  for 
the  sentimental  beauty  that  usually  identifies  a  tropical  island. 

I  happened  to  know  something  about  the  place,  and  marked 
every  inch  of  the  scorching  soil  as  we  floated  past  groves  of 
rosewood,  sandal-wood,  and  a  hundred  sorts  of  new  and  strange 
trees,  looking  dark  and  velvety  in  the  distance ;  past  strips  of 
beach  that  shone  like  brass,  while  beyond  them  the  cocoa-palms 
that  towered  above  the  low,  brown  huts  of  the  natives  seemed  to 
reel  and  nod  in  the  intense  meridian  heat.  A  moist  cloud,  far 
up  the  mountain,  hung  above  a  serene  and  sacred  haunt,  and 
under  its  shelter  was  hidden  a  deep  valley,  whose  secret  has 
been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  Herman  Melville  has 
plucked  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery,  and  beautiful  and  bar- 
barous Typee  lies  naked  and  forsaken. 

I  was  rather  glad  we  could  not  get  any  nearer  to  it,  for 
fear  of  dispelling  the  ideal  that  has  so  long  charmed  me.  Catch- 
ing the  wind  again,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  lost  the  last  out- 
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line  of  Nouka  Hiva  in  the  soft  twilight)  and  said  our  prayers  thai 
evening  as  much  at  sea  as  ever.  Back  we  dropped  into  the 
solemn  round  of  uneventful  days.  Even  the  sham  battles  no 
longer  thrilled  us.  In  fact,  the  whole  affair  was  a  little  too 
theatrical  to  bear  frequent  repetition.  There  was  bul  one  of  our 
tness  who  could  muster  an  episode  whenever  we  became  too 
stagnant  for  our  health's  good,  and  this  was  our  first  officer, 
a  tall,  slim  fellow,  with  a  warlike  beard,  and  very  soft,  dark  eyes, 
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whose  pupils  seemed  to  be  floating  aimlessly  about  under  the 
shelter  of  long  lashes.  His  face  was  in  a  perpetual  dispute  with 
itself,  and  I  never  knew  which  was  the  right  or  the  wrong  side 
of  him.  B —  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  tight  little  African, 
known  as  Nero,  although  I  always  looked  upon  him  as  so  much 
Jamaica  ginger.  Nero  was  as  handsome  a  specimen  of  tangible 
darkness  as  you  will  sight  in  a  summer's  cruise.  B —  loved  with 
the  ardour  of  his  vacillating  eyes,  yet  governed  with  the  rigour 
of  his  beard.      Nero  was  consequently  prepared  for  any  change 
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in  the  weather,  no  matter  how  sudden  or  uncalled  for.  In  the 
equatorial  seas,  while  we  sailed  to  the  measure  of  the  Ancient 

Mariner,  B summoned  Nero  to  the  sacrifice,  and,  having 

tortured  him  to  the  extent  of  his  wits,  there  was  a  reconciliation 
more  ludicrous  than  any  other  scene  in  the  farce.     It  was  at 

such  moments  that  B 's  eyes  literally  swam,  when  even  his 

beard  wilted,  while  he  told  of  the  thousand  pathetic  eras  in 
Nero's  life,  when  he  might  have  had  his  liberty,  but  found  the 
service    of    his    master    more    beguiling;  of  the  adventures    by 

flood  and  field,  where  B was  distinguishing  himself,  yet  at 

his  side,  through  thick  and  thin,  struggled  the  faithful  Nero. 

Thus  B warmed  himself  at  the  fire  his  own  enthusiasm  had 

kindled  on  the  altar  of  self-love,  and  every  moment  added  to  his 
fervour.  It  was  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  cholera,  and  the 
smallpox,  that  were  powerless  to  separate  that  faithful  slave 
from  the  agonizing  bedside  of  his  master.  It  was  shipwreck, 
and  famine,  and  the  smallest  visible  salary,  that  seemed  only  to 
strengthen    the    ties   that    bound   them   the    one    to    the  other. 

Death — cruel  death — alone  could  separate  them;  and  B took 

Nero  by  the  throat  and  kissed  him  passionately  upon  his  sooty 
cheek,  and  the  floating  eyes  came  to  a  standstill  with  an  expres- 
sion of  virtuous  defiance  that  was  calculated  to  put  all  conven- 
tionalities to  the  blush.  We  were  awed  by  the  magnanimity  of 
such  conduct,  until  we  got  thoroughly  used  to  it,  and  then  we 
were  simply  entertained.  We  kept  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene,  which  usually  followed  in  the  course  of  half 

an  hour.     B having  fondled  Nero  to  his  heart's  content,  and 

Nero  having  become  somewhat  bored,  there  was  sure  to  arise 

some  mild  disturbance,  aggravated  by  both  parties,  and  B , 

believing  he  had  endured  as  much  as  any  Frenchman  and  first 
officer  is  expected  to  endure  without  resentment,  suddenly  rises, 
and,  seizing  Nero  by  the  short,  wiry  moss  of  his  scalp,  kicks  him 
deliberately  from  the  cabin,  and  returns  to  us  bursting  with  in- 
dignation. This  domestic  equinox  we  soon  grew  fond  of,  and 
having  become  famiiar  with  all  its  signals  of  approach,  we 
watched  with  agreeable  interest  the  inevitable  climax. 
It  was  well  for  Nero  that  Nature  had   provided   against   any 
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change  of  colour  in  his  skin,  for  he  must  have  bourne  the  sensa- 
tion of  his  chastisement  for  some  hours,  though  he  was  unable 
t<>  give  visible  expression  of  it.  By-and-by  came  B  'a  own 
private  birthday.  Nothing  had  been  said  of  it  at  table,  and. 
in  fact,  nothing  elsewhere,  that  I  remember;  but  Nero,  who  had 
survived  several  of  those  anniversaries,  bore  it  in  mind,  and  our 
dinner  was  something  gorgeous — to  look  at!  Unhappily,  cer- 
tain necessary  ingredients  had  been  unavoidably  omitted  in  the 
concocting  of  the  dessert,  ornamental  pastry  not  being  set  down 

in  our  regular  bill  of  fare;  but  B ate  of  pies  that   were  built 

of  chips,  and  of  puddings  that  were  stuffed  with  sawdust,  until 
I  feared  we  should  be  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  first 
officer  before  morning. 

Moreover.  B insisted  that  everything  was  unsurpassed: 

and,  heaven  be  thanked!  I  believe  the  pastry  could  easily  lay 
claim  to  that  distinction.  At  any  rate,  never  before  or  since 
have    I    laid  teeth  to  such  a  Dead  Sea  dessert.      At  this    point, 

B naturally  called  Nero  to  him  and  thanked  him,  with  moist 

and  truthful  eyes,  and  the  ingenuous  little  Jamaican  dropped  a 
couple  of  colourless  tears  that  would  easily  have  passed  for  any- 
body's anywhere.  For  this  mutual  exhibition  of  sentiment 
every    one    of    us    was    duly  grateful,  and  we  never    afterward 

scorned  B for  his  eccentricities,  since  we  knew  him  to  be 

capable  of  genuine  feeling.  Moreover,  he  nearly  died  of  his 
birthday  feast,  yet  did  not  once  complain  of  the  unsuspecting 
cause  of  all  his  woe,  who  was  at  his  side  night  and  day,  antici- 
pating all  his  wishes,  and  deploring  the  unaccountable  mis- 
fortunes of  his  master. 

So  the  winds  blew-  us  into  the  warm  south  latitude.  I  was 
getting  restless.  Perhaps  we  had  talked  ourselves  out  of  legi- 
timate topics  of  conversation,  and  were  forcing  the  social  ele- 
ment. It  was  tedious  beyond  expression,  passing  day  after  day 
within  sound  of  the  same  voices,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  flee 
into  never  so  small  a  solitude,  for  there  was  not  an  inch  of  it  on 
board.  Swinging  at  night  in  my  hammock  between  decks, 
wakefully  dreaming  of  the  future  and  of  the  past,  again  and 
again  I  have  stolen  up  on  deck,  where  the  watch  lay  in  the  moon- 
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light,  droning  the  interminable  yarns  and  smoking  their  per- 
petual cigarettes, — for  French  sailors  have  privileges,  and  im- 
prove them  with  considerable  grace. 

It  was  at  such  times  that  the  wind  sung  in  the  rigging,  with 
a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  swaying  branches  full  of  quivering 
leaves, — just  as  the  soft  gale  in  the  garden  groves  suggests 
pleasant  nights  at  sea,  the  vibration  of  the  taut  stays,  and  the 
rush  of  waters  along  the  smooth  sides  of  the  vessel.  A  ship's 
rigging  is  a  kind  of  sea-harp,  played  upon  by  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 


A  TYPICAL  SLATE  QUARRY 

The  sails  were  half  in  moonlight  and  half  in  shadow. 
Every  object  was  well  denned,  and  on  the  high  quarterdeck 
paced  Thanaron,  his  boyish  figure  looking  strangely  pictur- 
esque, for  he  showed  in  every  motion  how  deeply  he  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  office.  There  was  usually  a  faint  light  in  the 
apartments  of  Monsieur  Le  Capitaine,  and  I  thought  of  him  in 
his  gold  lace  and  dignity,  poring  over  a  French  novel,  or  cursing 
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the  light  winds.  l  used  to  sii  upon  the  neck  of  a  gun, — one  of 
our  four  dummies,  thai  were  never  known  to  speak  louder  than 

a  whisper, — lay  my  head  against  the  moist   bulwarks,  and   list  on 

to  the  half-savage  chants  of  the  Tahitian  sailors  who  helped  to 

swell  our  crow.  As  we  drew  down  toward  the  enchanted  islands 
they  seemed  fairly  bewitched,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  keep  their  mouths  shut  until  evening,  when 
they  were  sure  to  begin  intoning  an  epic  that  usually  lasted 
through  the  watch.  Sometimes  a  fish  leaped  into  the  moonlight 
and  came  down  with  a  splash;  or  a  whale  heaved  a 
great  sigh  close  to  us,  and  as  I  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  I  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  fellow  just  going  down,  like  a  sub- 
merged island.  Occasionally  a  flying-fish — a  kind  of  tangible 
moonbeam — fell  upon  deck,  and  was  secured  by  one  of  the 
sailors;  or  a  bird,  sailing  about  with  an  eye  to  roosting  on  one  of 
our  yards,  gave  a  plaintive,  ominous  cry,  that  was  echoed  in 
falsetto  by  two  or  three  voices,  and  rung  in  with  the  Tahitian 
cantata  of  island  delights.  Even  this  sort  of  thing  lost  its  charm 
after  a  little.  Thanaron  could  not  speak  to  me,  because  Than- 
aron  wras  officer  of  the  deck  at  that  moment,  and  Thararon  him- 
self had  said  to  me,  "Order,  Monsieur,  order  is  the  first  law  of 
France!"  I  had  always  supposed  that  Heaven  had  a  finger  in 
the  making  of  that  law, — but  it  is  all  the  same  to  a  Frenchman. 

Most  sea-days  have  a  tedious  family  resemblance,  their 
chief  characteristic  being  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Fair  weather  and  foul;  sunlight,  moon- 
light, and  starlight;  moments  of  confidence;  oaths  of  eternal 
fidelity;  plans  for  the  future  long  enough  to  crowd  a  century  un- 
comfortably; relapses,  rows,  recoveries;  then,  after  many  days. 
the  water  subsided,  and  we  saw  land  at  last. 

Land,  God  bless  it!  Long,  low  coral  reefs,  with  a  strip  of 
garden  glorifying  them;  rocks  towering  out  of  the  sea.  palm- 
crowned,  foam-fringed;  wreaths  of  verdure  cast  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  for  ever  fragrant  in  their  imperishable  beauty  ;  and, 
beyond  and  above  them  all.  gorgeous  and  glorious  Tahiti. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-third   day  out,  there  can. 
revelation    to    the    whole    ship's    company.      A    faint    blue    peak 
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was  seen  struggling  with  the  billows;  presently  it  seemed  to  get 
the  better  of  them,  growing  broader  and  taller,  but  taking 
hours  to  do  so.  The  wind  was  stiff,  and  the  sea  covered  with 
foam ;  we  rolled  frightfully  all  day.  Our  French  dinner  lost  its 
identity.  Soup  was  out  of  the  question ;  we  had  hard  work  to 
keep  meat  and  vegetables  from  total  wreck,  while  we  hung  on 
to  the  legs  of  the  table  with  all  our  strength.  How  the  old 
"Chevert"  "bucked,"  that  day,  as  though  conscious  that  for 
months  to  come  she  would  swing  in  still  waters  by  the  edge  of 
green  pastures,  where  any  such  conduct  would  be  highly  inap- 
propriate. 

Every  hour  the  island  grew  more  and  more  beautiful,  as 
though  it  were  some  lovely  fruit  or  flower,  swiftly  and  magic- 
ally coming  to  maturity.  A  central  peak,  with  a  tiara  of  rocky 
points,  crowns  it  with  majesty,  and  a  neighbouring  island  of 
great  beauty  seems  its  faithful  attendant.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  crew  of  the  "Bounty"  mutinied  when  they  were  ordered  to 
make  sail  and  turn  their  backs  on  Tahiti ;  nor  am  I  surprised  that 
they  put  the  captain  and  one  or  two  other  objectionable 
features  into  a  small  boat,  and  advised  them  to  continue  their 
voyage  if  they  were  anxious  to  do  so ;  but  as  for  them,  give  them 
Tahiti,  or  give  them  worse  than  death, — and,  if  convenient,  give 
them  Tahiti  straight,  and  keep  all  the  rest  for  the  next  party  that 
came  along. 

As  soon  as  we  were  within  hailing  distance,  the  pilot  came 
out  and  took  us  under  his  wing.  We  kissed  the  hand  of  a  citizen 
of  the  new  world,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  losing  sight  of  the 
dear  California  coast,  dismissed  it  from  our  minds.  There  was 
very  little  wind  right  under  the  great  green  mountains,  so  the 
frigate  "Astrea"  sent  a  dozen  boats  to  tow  us  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  reef  to  our  most  welcome  anchorage.  No  Doge  of 
Venice  ever  cruised  more  majestically  than  we,  and  our  sea- 
pageant  was  the  sensation  of  the  day. 

"Click-click"  went  the  anchor-chains  through  the  hawse- 
holes,  dowm  into  a  deep,  sheltered  bowl  of  the  sea,  whose  waters 
have  never  vet  been  ruffled  by  the  storms  that  beat  upon  the 
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coral  wall  around  it.  Along  the  crescenl  Bhores  trees  dropped 
their  yellow  leaves  into  the  water,  and  tried  their  best  to  bury 
the  slim  canoes  drawn  up  among  their  roots.  Beyond  this  bar- 
ricade of  verdure  the  eye  caught  glimpses  of  every  sort  of  tropi- 
cal habitation  imaginable,  together  with  the  high  root's  and 
ponderous  white  walls  of  the  French  government  buildings. 
The  foliage  broke  over  the  little  town  like  a  green  sea,  and 
every  possibility  of  a  good  view  of  it  was  lost  in  the  inundation. 
Above  it  towered  the  sublime  crest  of  the  mountain,  with  a  strip 
of  cloud  about  its  middle  in  true  savage  fashion.  Perpetual 
harvest  lay  in  its  lap,  and  it  basked  in  the  smile  of  God. 


\  .!<)>    HID! 

Twilight,  fragrant  and  cool;  a  fruity  flavour  in  the  air,  a 
flower-like  tint  in  sea  and  sky,  the  ship's  boat  waiting  to  convey 
us  shoreward.  O  Thanaron,  my  Thanaron.   with  your 

arms  about  my  neck,  and   B 's  arms  about  you,  and   Nero 

clinging  to  his  master's  knees, — in  fact,  with  everybody  felicita- 
ting every  other  body,  because  it  was  such  an  evening  as 
descends  only  upon  the  chosen  places  of  the  earth,  and  because, 
having  completed  our  voyage  in  safety,  we  were  all  literally 
ill  a  transport! 


MADONNA  OF  PERUGINO 

Out  of  all  the  fair  Madonnas 
Seen  in  many  a  rich  and  distant  city — 
Sweet  Madonnas,  with  the  mother's  bosoms, 
Sad  Madonnas,  with  the  eyes  of  anguish ; 
Rapt  Madonnas,  caught  in  clouds  of  heaven — 
(Clouds  of  golden,  glad,  adoring  angels)  — 
She  of  Florence  in  "the  Chair,"  so  perfect: 
She  that  was  the  Grand  Duke's  wealth  and  glory. 
She  that  makes  the  picture  of  "the  Goldfinch;" 
Ghirlandajo's  with  the  cloak  and  jewels; 
Guido's  Queen,  whom  men  and  angels  worship : 
Delia  Robbia's  best;  and  that  sweet  "Perla," 
Seville's  bright  boast,  Mary  of  Murillo, 
(Painted,  so  they  vow,  with  milk  and  roses)  ; 
Guido  Reni's  "Quadro"  at  Bologna; 
Munich's  masterpiece,  grim  Durer's  goddess: 
Yes,  and  thy  brave  work,  Beltraffio  mio — 
Many  as  the  lessons  are  I  owe  them, 
Thanks  and  wonder,  worship,  grateful  memories, 
Oftenest  I  shall   think  of  Perugino's. 
Do  you  know  it?     Either  side  a  triptych 
Stands  an  armed  Archangel,  as  to  guard  her 
Glorious,  with  great  wings  and  shining  armour: 
In  the  middle  panel,  pure  and  tender, 
Clasping  close  her  hands,  with  adoration, 
(All  the  mother's  love,  the  mortal's  worship, 
In  their  yearning,  in  their  reverence  painted), 
Gazes  Mary  on  the  Child.     A  seraph 
Holds  Him,  smiling  at  her  knees;  and  smiling, 
Looks  she  down  with  spirit  humbly-happy, 
Full  to  the  heart's  brim,  of  the  peace  of  heaven. 
Reverence  mingles  with  the  Mother's  passion, 
But  no  touch  of  sadness,  or  of  doubting. 
This  is  why  of  many  rare  Madonnas, 
Most  of  all  I  think  on  Perugino's. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

DeForest  Brothers 

James  B.  Reagan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  N.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Tread  way 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henrv  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Our  Roll  of  Honor 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley  William  H.  Gelshenen 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

Samuel  Sachs 

Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 


Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaef er 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 

James  Douglas 

Walter  Guest  Kellogg 

James  G.  Johnson 

Frank  Walgering 
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Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan 

Roswell  P.  Flower 

Laurence  Bard on 

Edward  Eyre 

John  L.  Smith 

George  Smith 

Mrs.  Delancey  Rowland 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr. 


Edmund  Fitzgerald 
Francis  Higgins 
John  ( rOOdsOD 
Miss  Grace  Dodge 
Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin 
Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Mrs.  B.  Conway 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 
Henry  Heide,  Sr. 
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\  PATROL  <>l   BOl   SCO!  TS  ON  THE  M  \KCI1 

An  Idaho  lawyer  tells  of  a  case  tried  in  that  state  some  years 
ago,  on  which  occasion  the  Judge,  an  Easterner,  who  desired  to 
lisplay  his  learning,  instructed  the  jury  very  fully,  laying  down 
the  law  with  the  utmost  authority.  But  the  jurors,  after  deliber- 
ating some  hours,  found  themselves  unable  to  agree.  Finally, 
the  foreman  asked  for  additional  instructions.  "Judge,  her 
the  trouble,"  said  he.  "The  jury  wants  to  know  if  what  you 
told  us  was  really  the  law,  or  only  just  your  notion." 

— Harper's. 


Governor  Smith  Visits  Sanatorium  Gabriels 

Sanatorium  Gabriels  was  the  recipient  of  a  signal  honor, 
by  the  visit  of  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  his  family  and  party  of 
friends,  on  Thursday  morning,  August  19.  After  being  wel- 
comed by  the  Sisters  and  Patients,  His  Excellency  made  a  tour 
of  the  entire  Institution,  and  was  delighted  with  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  good  Sisters,  even  though  the 
handicap  was  a  great  one,  they  having  started  the  work  in  1895 
with  the  small  sum  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Governor  was  then  presented  to  the  Sisters  and  Patients 
by  Dr.  Blankemeyer,  following  which  the  distinguished  guest 
made  a  short  address.     He  said  in  part: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  my  pleasure  to  travel 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  order  to  attend  the  National  Con- 
vention. We  hear  much  about  our  'Golden  West/  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  our  beautiful  region  of  the  Adirondacks.  I  have 
seen  no  spot  in  the  West  more  wonderful,  nor  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  right  here  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  health-giv- 
ing properties  of  this  region  are  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Adirondack  district,  which  consists  of  Franklin, 
Essex,  Hamilton  and  a  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  benefits 
the  whole  State,  being  its  sole  watershed  and  water  supply. 

"The  greatest  problem  at  the  present  moment  is  the  con- 
struction of  roads.  This  State  alone  has  spent  since  1907  ninety 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  highways.  The  interest  on  this  amount 
has  to  be  paid  each  year,  and  the  bonds  must  be  met  in  thirty 
years.  Our  State  has  an  abundance  of  money — a  surplus  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  road  work  this  year  has  not 
been  progressing  as  rapidly  as  it  might  on  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions. Franklin  County,  the  one  in  which  we  are,  has  received 
by  special  enactment  many  favors  from  the  State,  the  taxable 
property  being  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  required  for 
road  building.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  people  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  enjoy  this  natural  playground. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  visited  this  Institution,  which  is  widely 
known  and  capable  of  doing  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  good, 
and  I  wish  you  all  a  most  pleasant  sojourn  and  a  speedy 
recovery. " 


GREAT    MEN'S   OPINIONS   OF    WOMEN 

Remember,  woman   [g  most    perfect    when   most    womanly. — 

Gladstone. 

All  I  am  or  can  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will,  'tis  woman  rules  us  still. — 
Moor-'. 

Heaven  will  be  no  heaven  to  me  if  I  do  not  meet  my  wife 

there.      Andrew  Jackson. 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill  woman's  affection 
glows. — Sand. 

Oil  and  water — woman  and  a  secret — are  hostile  properties. 
— Lytton. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks,  shall  win  my 
love. — Shakespeare. 

He  that  would  have  fine  guests,  let  him  have  a  fine  wife. — 
Ben  Johnson. 

Lovely  woman  that  caused  our  cares,  can  every  care  be- 
guile. — Beresford. 
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EVERY  PRAYER  IS  ANSWERED 

Every  one  of  us  often  needs  special  favors,  either  in  the 
temporal  or  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  says  Rev.  Louis  Boucard. 
We  may  obtain  them  by  addressing  ourselves  directly  to  God ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  God  loves  to  see  us  have  re- 
course in  such  circumstances  to  the  various  devotions  approved 
by  the  Church. 

Often  He  accords  signal  and  extraordinary  benefits  in  re- 
turn for  some  particular  exercise  in  honor,  perhaps,  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  or  His  own  Blessed  Mother  or  of  the  Angels  or  the 
Saints.  And  we  know  by  faith  that  every  prayer  is  answered  in 
some  way  and  that  every  devotional  practice  obtains  some 
Heavenly  benefit. 

— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Mrs.  Swinburne  was  calling  one  afternoon  and,  while  wait- 
ing for  her  host  to  appear,  was  being  entertained  by  the  six- 
year-old  daughter.  "Mrs.  Swinburne,"  said  little  Sarah,  "will 
you  take  one  of  your  shoes  off  just  for  a  minute ?"  "My  shoes!" 
exclaimed  the  caller,  in  amazement.  "Why  do  you  want  me  to 
do  that?"  "Well,"  explained  the  child,  "I  heard  mother  say  you 
were  getting  crow's  feet,  awfully." 

— Buffalo  Commercial. 


Teacher  (sternly) — "Johnny,  what  is  the  matter  with  your 

eye?      If  you  and  Willie  White  have  been  fighting  again  I  shall 

give  each  of  you  a  good  whipping!"     Johnny  (with  the  victor's 

generosity) — "Yes'm.     But  you   needn't  mind   about   Bill.     He 

had  his." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


"The  Credentials  of  Christianity91 

M  i/,'//\  ./.  v  01  /.  S.  J. 

257   I'ulcs.      (loth.      12   mo.      $l.r>(>  rut. 

Musi  Christianity  establish  its  value  to  our  modem  world 
and  produce  facts,  recorded  by  human  documents  and  evidence 
to  prove  its  authentic  ity  *.' 

The  Christian  will  say,  "No!  Christianity  has  been  estab- 
lished too  long,  its  divine  nature  is  too  well  known  to  permit  of 
doubt.  Its  benefits  have  been  enjoyed  since  mankind  burned  the 
gods  of  paganism  and  turned  to  the  ideal  of  the  Master." 

But  opinions  vary.  Those  lacking  insight  into  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  the  good  that  has  followed  its  coming  will  have 
the  same  doubts,  the  same  questions,  as  those  living  in  the  time 
of  Roman  rule,  when  turning  from  licentious  living  to  the 
austere  morality  of  Christ  meant  tremendous  sacrifice.  Unbelief 
has  been  fanned  into  dangerous  proportions  these  late  years  of 
ss  and  strain.  The  very  institution  that  has  saved  the 
world  for  twenty  centuries  is  being  probed  by  threatening  ele- 
ments that  seek  new  remedies  for  ancient  evils. 

"The  Credentials  of  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Scott  (P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York),  seems  to  answrer  a  great  want  for  an 
authoritative,  interesting  work,  based  on  facts,  unadorned  by 
rhetoric,  to  offset  the  questionings  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  Christianity. 

This  is  no  ordinary  work.  Its  pages  bespeak  the  care, 
precision  and  cleanliness  of  a  well-ordered  mind  presenting  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  world  to  a  freethinking  generation. 

Every  sentence  in  'The  Credentials  of  Christianity"  rings 
with  a  sincerity  that  accentuates  the  strength  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented. The  history  of  Christianity  is  analyzed  and  made  clear. 
Specious  arguments  tending  to  ambiguity  are  not  found  in  this 
work. 

The  brutalized  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
coming  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from  contemporary  authori- 
ties. The  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth,  teachings  and  pas- 
sion are  clearly  recited  without  attempt  to  cloud  facts  by  the  ex- 
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tremes  of  belief.  This  book  pictures  the  growth  of  the  Church 
which  spiritualized  a  pagan,  disorderly  world  and  the  Faith 
which  was  sufficient  to  change  people  wedded  to  licentiousness 
and  brutality  into  martyrs. 

"The  Credentials  of  Christianity"  should  be  in  every  home. 
The  believer  and  unbeliever  alike  need  it.  It  is  a  book  destined 
to  occupy  a  high  place  in  Christian  annals  and  to  help  the  strong 
as  well  as  those  who  falter  in  the  race. 


ROOSEVELT  AVENUE,  AT  CHRISTOBAL.  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 


A  BU  KBIRD  AT  THE  NEST. 


A  TENDER  FLOWER 

Whence  the  rare  and  tender  blossom. 

None  with  robes  so  wondrous  fair? 
Did  an  angel  leave  when  passing 

Seed  that  could  such  fruitage  bear? 

Precious  flower,  so  pure  and  lovely 

In  the  garb  of  beauty  drest, 
Through  the  vale  of  mists  and  shadows, 

Lead  to  light,  and  peace  and  rest. 

Murmur  not — nor  once   complaining 

Chant  again  a  sad  refrain ; 
Gentle  winds  will  bear  the  fragrance 

Over  mountain,  hill  and  plain. 

Till  the  echoes  sing  the  praises 
Ask  thee  yet  to  lingering  stay ; 

Whispering  words  to  cheer  the  weary 
O'er  the  rough  and  thorny  way. 

O,  thou  rare  and  tender  blossom, 
None  so  frail  or  yet  so  fair; 

God  protect  thee  when  the  blighting 
Frosts  of  Autumn  linger  near. 

— N.  C.  Lyon,  Alva,  Okla. 


The  new  baby  had  proved  itself  the  possessor  of  extra- 
ordinary lung  power.  One  day  baby's  brother,  little  Johnny, 
said  to  his  mother: 

"Ma,  little  brother  came  from  heaven,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  the  mother. 

Johnny  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  went  on: 

"I  say,  ma." 

"What  is  it,  Johnny?" 

"I  don't  blame  the  angels  for  slinging  him  out,  do  you?'" 

— Houston  Post. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JACQUES  WOLF  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Importers 

PASSAIC  NEW  JERSEY 
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Katterman  and  Mitchell  Co. 

SILK  MANUFACTURING 

Eastwood  Mills 
STRAIGHT  STREET,  PATERSON.  N.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CORNELIUS  DWYER 

Heating  Ventilating  Plumbing 

Power  Piping         Acetylene  Welding 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipment 


18-24  Chuctanunda  Street 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Troy  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Quality  Grey  Iron  Castings 
TROY,   N.  Y. 


iDVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN 

LEGGETT  &  SON 

Paper  Box 
Manufacturers 

1ROY 

NEW  YORK 

KENWOOD 

COMFORT 

SITTING  OUT 

BAGS 

for  Sanatoriums, 
Open  Air  Schools 
and  the  Home 
are  especially 
desirable  because 

EXTREMELY  WARM  ^  ET  LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 

Woven  ot  pure,  lone-fihred  wool  thai  resists   cold    wind   and  (lamp  without  the  de- 
bilitating etVect  of  the  usual  heavy  coveting?.     Write  for  booklet. 


Kenwood  Mills 


Dept.  L 


Albany,  N.  Y 


■IDVERTISEMESTS 


Jones-Mcintosh  Tobacco  Co. 

WHOLESALE 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

8-10  LAKE  ST. 

D 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


J.  B.  WISE, 

Inc. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

PLUMBING,   BRASS  GOODS 

Rollers  of  Brass  and  Copper  Sheets 

and  Plates 

MAIN  OFFiCF,  MILL  STREET 

D 

WATERTOWN 

NEW  YORK 

A  D  VER  TISEM  EN  I S 


HARVEY  CHALMERS  ARTHUR  A.  CHALMERS 

Harvey  Chalmers  and  Son 

Makers  ot 

CHALMERS  PEARLS 

AMSTERDAM  NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 

CHARLES  M.  CROUSE 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH,  Manager 
WILKESBARRE  PENNSYLVANIA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  B.  STERLING,  Pre*.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  J.  C.  STEBBINS,  Vice-Pres. 

S.  B.  WARDWELL.  Sec'y  &  Treas. 
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CARTHAGE 


NEW  YORK 


UNION  MILLS,  Inc. 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE 


NEW  YORK 


Lloyd's  Shoe  Store 


R.  T.  LLOYD,  Prop. 


...FINE  SHOES. 


Granville 


New  York 


RESTAURANT 

GEORGE  WIESNER.  Proprietor 


Best  Accommodations  for  Transient  GuesU.     Good  Livery 
Attached.     Fishing,  Boating,  Bathing,  Gunning 


CALLICOON 


Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


WVERTISHMRNTS 


Compliments  of 

WILLIAM  BARNET  &  SON 

Reworked    Wool 

RENSSELAER  -         NEW  YORK 

JAMES  ROGERS.  Pres      GEORGE  CH  \HOON.  Vice-Pres.     J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD,  Secy 

J.  &  J.  ROGERS  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Papers,  All  Grades.  Also  Sulphite  Pulp,  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,   ESSEX  COUNTY,   N.  Y. 
Sales  Agents,  Pu'p  and   Paper  Trading  Company 

5   Beekman   Street  -  New  York  City 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 


A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

McMillan  Pants  and  Suits 

ALL   WOOL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  LAURENCK-NEBSTER  COMPANY 

Malone  -  -  -  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nicholas  M.  Peters  Clothing  Co. 

The  Clothing  Store  tuhere  your  dollar  goes  farther 

than  any  other  store  tue  hnotu  of. 

Syracuse's    Largest,    Livest,  Leading  Men's    and 

Young  Men's  Store. 

140-142  North  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MALONE  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAI. ONE  -  -  NEW  YORK 


MARCY  BUCK  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  A.  LANCE 

SUCCESSOR  TO  G.  LORD 

IRON  FOUNDER  AND  MACHINIST 

Steel  Plows 

BARBER'S  IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  AND  SIPHONS 

WATERTOWN  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


©ijOensbura  Bank 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  -  $380,000.00 

4  per  cent,  paid  in  interest  department 


THOMAS  5PRATT.  President 
EDWARD  L.  STRONG,  Vice-President 
SAMUEL  L.  LUNAN,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Cashier 


OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 

Ogdei^sburg  Coal  Corporation 

Successor  In  0£densbur£  to 
OGDENSBURG  COAL  AND  TOWING  CO. 

SCRANTON  COAL 

THE  D.  L.  &  W.  COAL  CO.'S  THE  STANDARD  ANTHRACITE 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 

JOHN  WHALING.  President  JOHN  T.  GORMLEY,  Treasurer 

llflironteK  Gore  ana  Plug  Go. 

Successors  to  Whaling  &  Gormley 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Specialties 

Lumber,  Dressed  and   Rough,  Lath.  Bill   Timber.  Shingles.  Cedar   Fence   Pests. 

Hardwood  Flooring,  Building  Paper,  Roofing  Felt.  Plaster  Board. 

Wood,  Ties,  Telephone  Poles,  Etc. 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


AUI'ERTISEMENTS 


CADILLAC  G.  AT.   6.  TRUCKS  CHEVROLET 

Hannan  &  Henry  Motor  Gar  Company 

OGDENSBURG  AMD  PLATTSBURGH 

Largest  Garages  in  Northern  New  York 

ACCESSORIES  AND  REPAIRS 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  TIRES  AND  1  UBES  VULCANIZING  MOTOR  CAR  PAINTING 

Ogdensburg  Roller  Mills 

JOHN  DORSEY,  President 

Dorsey's  Best  Flour 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 

Ogdensbvrg  Wholesale  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Shirts,  Pants,   Overalls,   Hosiery,  Knit  Goods,  Gloves,  Mittens, 

Notions,  Stationery,  Fireworks,  Fishing  Tackle,  Shades, 

Pictures,    Lace   Curtains,    Etc.,    Etc. 


SPARGO  WIRE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bronze9  Copper  and  Brass    Wire  Cloth 
Copper,  Bronze  and  Brass  Wire 

Fine  Sizes  a  Specialty 

Spargo-Bronze  Rustless  Screen  Cloth 
ROME  -  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


O  >mpllments  of 

ficcch-Nut  Packing 
Company 


Canajoharie 


New  York 


Walter  Allen  Bell 

LUMBER 
LATH 
SHINGLES,  Etc. 

•IV  Wise,  Use  Wood" 
MO  (OR  TRUCK  DELIVERY 


Ogdensburg 


New  York 


Foreman  &  Clark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
MEN'S  AND  YOUNG  MEN'S  CLOTHES 


25th  Street  and  Second  Avenue 


WATERVLIET 


NEW  YORK 


W.  &  L.  E.  GURLEY 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 


M.    »J.    Hayes 

Proctor  Manufacturing  Go. 

Wholesale  Dealer  In 

WOOD 

PRODUCE 

PRODUCTS 

POTATOES  IN  CAR  LOTS  A  SPECIALTY 

LUMBER                                 MILL  WORK 

Ageat  for  the  Empire  Milking  Machine* 

Yard  and  Factory,  River  5t. 

Granville                          New  York 

Ogdensburg                     New  York 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


C.  E.  CROUSE,  President  A.  G.  VELASKO,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 


OAK  KNITTING  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


fiM 


U 


nderwear 


■W  Y< 


ROBINSON-PEARSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upgrade  Garments 


Overalls  Pants 

OGDENSBURG 


Coats  Shirts 

NEW  YORK 


Dwight  Divine  m 

Proprietors  of  Ulster  Knife  Company 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Fine  P@#k»i  Cutlery 


ELLENVILLE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Reaofl  for  Trantirnls  «■<)  Aulo  Part** 

The  Nutshell  Hotel 

A.  L.  FERGUSON.  Prop 

FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Electric  Lights  and  All  Modern 
Improvements 

Lake  Huntington  New    York 


Arthur  Leighton  Go. 

COOKK  FALLS.         N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CITY  MILLING  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

R.  F.  LAVIER,  Manager 

Bill,  Bell  &  Co.'s  Flour  and  Feed  Our  Specialty 
OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


BURHANS  &  BLACK  CO. 

HARDWARE,  PAINTS,  OILS  AND 
VARNISHES 

GLASS  AND  IRON  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  FISHING  TACKLE 

'  //  It's  Hardware,  We  Have  It" 

136-138  N.  Salina  St.,  129  N.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


WESTERN  HOTEL 

MR  5.   H.  DARLING,  Prop. 

ORGANIZED  1904 

1  Washington  Co.  National  Bank 

OF  GRANVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Headquarters  for  Sportsmen  and 
Commercial  Travelers 

Callicoon-on-Delaware          N.  Y. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

OFFICERS 

F.  W.  HEWITT.  Pr«. 

HON.  MYRON  F.  ROBERTS.  Vi«-Pr«. 

D.  D.  NELSON.  Caskier 

ANNA  WILLIAMS.  Tdkr 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wll  do  ih@  wash 


1ET  the  1 900  Cataract  Electric  Washer  and  the  magic 
-4  figure  8  do  the  wash  for  you !  The  figure  8  move- 
ment—an exclusive  feature  —  forces  the  water  through 
your  clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion  four  times  as  often  as  in 
the  ordinary  washer. 

No  parts  to  take  out  and  clean  —  easy  and  economical  to 
operate — costs  less  than  2c  an  hour.  The  swinging  reversi- 
ble wringer  also  works  electrically  and  is  movable  I 

We  will  send  a  1900  to  your  home  for  you  to  try. 
Afterwards  start  paying  for  it  on  terms  to  suit  your  conven- 
ience.    If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  it. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Peerless  Plush  Mfg.  Co, 

PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

Remington  Paper  and  Power  Co. 

WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Kirk=Maher  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Purity  Ice  Cream 


i — i 


M  ALONE  PLATTSBURGH 

WATERTOWN  MASSENA 

UTICA  ONEONTA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


From  a  Friend  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 


THE  E-Z  WAIST  COMPANY 


3-in-l—Shirt-Drawers- Waist 
The  E-Z  Waist  Union  Suit 

For  Boys  and  Girls -Ages  2  to  13 


Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.     Bennington,  Vt.     Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

THE 

HARVEY 

MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 

0 

CO. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

NEW  YORK 

The  Noble  &  Wood  fiaclpe 

Co. 

i i 

Paper  Mill 
Machinery 

1     i 

HOOSICK  FALLS                              NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


"Outdoor  Comfort,''  an  interesting 
booklet  in  colors,  will  be  mailed 
free  on  request. 


Invigorating 
Outdoor  Air 

may  be  enjoyed  in  comfort  under 
all  conditions  of  temperature  if 
the  body  is  properly  protected. 

Kenwood   Outdoor 
Comfort  Rugs 

woven  entirely  of  pure,  fleecy  wool 
are  ideal  protection  against  wind 
and  changing  weather  — warm,  yet 
without  debilitating  weight  and 
are  appreciated  alike  by  the  nor- 
mally healthy  and  the  convalescent. 

At  the  better  Department  and 
Sponing  Goods  Stores 

KENWOOD  MILLS 

Department  L 

ALBANY        -        -      New  York 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


WHITEHALL,  N.  Y 


W.  G.  Johnston         Dail  B.  Johnston 

JOHNSTON  &  JOHNSTON 

General  Merchandise 

Our  Motto  is  "Ouality" 

Flour,  Feed  and  Grain 
Livingston  Manor,   N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

First  National  Bank 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Millar  &  Son  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Lead  Pipe,  Solder,  &c. 
UTICA,    -     N.  Y. 


■il'll.Ki  ISEMGN'iS 


COMPLIMENTS 

United  Waste  Mfg.  Co 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


COUGHLIN  BROS.  CO.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONERS 

PAN  SPECIALTIES  FINE  CHOCOLATES  AND  BON-BONS 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 

OWEN  W.   OWENS'  SONS,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

SEA  GREEN  ROOFING  SLATE 

GRANVILLE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


William  Lyall,  President  William  L.  Lyall,  Treasurer 

Thomas  M.  Gardner,  Secretary 


BRIGHTON  MILLS 

Manufacturers   of 

Cotton  and  Special  Fabrics 

"Telephone,  246  Passaic" 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


New  York  Salesrooms,  87  Leonard  Street 
Telephone,  2574-2575  Franklin  Cable  Addr.ss  Lyall,  New  York 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN  JAMES  O'BRIEN 

O'Brien  Brothers 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1901 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Emerald  Unfading  Green 

and  Mottled  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Architectural  Slate  Our  Specialty 


GRANVILLE.    N    Y.     Monticello 


Matthew  M.  Ryan 


HOTEL    RYAN 


American  and  European  Plan 


"Phone  34 


□ 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR    THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE    WITH    UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE   NATION'S   BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


30E301 


[0E301 


30E301 


aoooc 


lonoE 


This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc— one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 


The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 


1862 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


1920 
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Sanatorium  (Sabrifla*    AiMronfcarka- 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MBDICAI,  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  E.  Stillwell,  Wm.  T. 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flicks  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S.  A.  Knopf,  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 


Himftag  (EmnpanUiu 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 


FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 

Single  Subscriptions  S1.00  a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION  PUB.  CO. 

256  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc, 
on  application 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


"Leonard's" 

offers  you  a   service   that 
will  make   your   shopping 
easy   and    pleasant — over 
our  counters   or  through 
our  Mailorder  Department, 

A.  FORTUNE  S  CO. 

Dealeri   in 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 

anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors   or  in- 
doors. 

Have   Our  Catalogue  Convenient 

? 

W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 

Dept.  17,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 

Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Boarding  School  for  Young  Girls  in 
the  Adirondacks 


%l  jobn'8  BcaOemp 


PLATT5BURG  NEW  YORK 


Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

College  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Primary  Departments, 
accredited  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Exceptional  advantages  are  afforded  those  who  desire  to 
devote  their  time  principally  to  a  Business  Course,  to  Music 
or  Art. 

£  Situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  Grounds. 

Board  and  Tuition  $400.00 

For  additional  particulars,  write  for  prospectus 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments 

The  National  Silk  and  Dye  Co. 

E.  PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 


HENRT  F.  MANSFIELD,  Pres.  ARAS  J.  WILLIAMS,  V.  Pr*s. 

BEECHER  M.  CROUSE,  Treas.  WM.    F.    HARRIS,    Sec'y    &    Asst.    Trear 

JOHN  R.  GILES,  Sales  Mgr. 


AVALON  KNITWEAR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patented  "SETSNUG"  Underwear 

UTICA  NEW  YORK 
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Idle  Thoughts  on  Ireland 33 

The  Hired  Singer 37 

Extracts  from  "The  Lovable  Irish  Calendar" 40 

Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 45 

Our  Honor  Roll 46 

Christmas,  The  Home  Festival 47 
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Midnight  at  Bethlehem 56 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   "Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Diocese  of  Ogiensburg" ,the  sumof 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  in  the  Adirondacks,  at  Gabriels,  New 
York. 


''Outdoor  Comfort",  a  book- 
let in  colors  descriptive  of 
Kenwood  All  Wool  Pro- 
duces, sent    free    on  request 


PROTECTION  with- 
out   fati  g  uing 
light  is  an  in 
tant  comf 
tureof  the  ALL  WOOL 


1*1  tl 

Hospital  Blankets  t>0  in.  x 
Bed  Blankets  72  in.  x  84  in. 
Crib  Blankets  42  in.  x  56  in. 
Camping  Blankets  68  in.x84  in 
Sleeping  Bags 
Perambulator  Blankets 
Sitting  Out  Bags,  Motor  Robes, 
Stockings. 

Kenwood  Mills 

Dept.  L.      Albany,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 

The   Harvey 

Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTS 

& 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


From  a  Friend  in  Rome,  New  York 


CORNELIUS  DWYER 


Heating  Ventilating  Plumbing 

Power  Piping  Acetylene  Welding 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipment 


18-24  Chuctanunda  Street 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kirk-Maher  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Purity  Ice  Cream 

$ 

MALONE  PLATTSBURG 

WATERTOWN  MASSENA 

UTICA  ONEONTA 


THE  E  Z  WAIST   COMPANY 


3-in-l—Shirt-Drawers-Waist 
The  E-Z  Waist  Union  Suit 

For  Boys  and  Girls— Age^  2  to  13 


Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Bennington,  Vt.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS 


William    yall,  President  William  L.  Ltyall,  Treasurer 

Thomas  M.  Gardner,  Secretary 

BRIGHTON  MILLS 


Manufacturers  of 

Cotton    and    Special    Fabrics 

"Telephone,  246  Passaic" 

PASSAIC,    N.   J. 


New  York  Salesrooms,  87  Leonard  Street 
Telephone,  2574-2575  Franklin  Cable  Address  Lyall,  New  York 


COMPLIMENTS 

United    Waste    Mfg.    Co. 

TROT,  K  Y 


vol.   xvi.  NO.    '» 


Forest  Leaves 


A    Quarterly    Magazine. 


ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and   Rest. 


AUTUMN,   1920 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

G1BRIELS,  N.  Y. 


Entered  it  (he  Postoffice.  Cibrieli.  N.  Y  .  it  leccwd-claii  milter. 


IARCH     7.    1004 


Thou  wert  happy,  blessed  Mother, 
With  the  very  bliss  of  heaven, 

Since  the  angel's  salutation 
In  thy  raptured  ear  was  given; 

Since  the  eve  of  that  midnight, 
When  thou  wert  anointed  Queen, 

Like  a  river  overflowing 
Hath  the  grace  within  thee  been. 


On  the  mountains  of  Judea. 
Like  the  chariot  of  the  Lord, 

Thou  wert  lifted  in  thy  spirit 
By  the  uncreated  Word, 

Gifts  and  graces  flowed  upon  thee 
In  a  sweet  celestial  strife, 

And  the  growing  of  thy  burden 
Was  the  lightening  of  thy  life.     FABER. 


Forest   Leaves. 


vol.  XVI 


AUTUMN    11120 


.\o.  :* 


Dante's  650th  Birthday 

Bv  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.I). 


OMKTIME  during  this  month  of  May.  1915,  we  are 
not  quite  certain  when,  occurs  the  six  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Dante,  who 
was  born  in  1265.  There  have  been  periods  during 
those  years,  though  never  for  long,  when  the  great 
Tuscan  poet  was  neglected.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  eighteenth  century  when  the  literary  authorities 
of  Europe  even  affected  to  contemn  him.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  precious  eighteenth  century 
had  lost  touch  with  the  realities  of  life  and  was  weaving  fine- 
spun theories  for  itself  as  to  the  significance  of  human  existence. 
But  for  the  most  part  Dante's  fame  has  been  so  constantly  grow- 
ing all  over  the  world  that  he  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  prob- 
ably the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
are  the  only  men  that  are  mentioned  quite  in  the  same  breath 
with  him  and  it  is  felt  that  these  three  immortals  are  far  ahead 
of  any  poets  that  may  be  placed  second  to  them.  If  a  plebiscite 
of  the  great  literary  men  and  critics  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
were  taken  in  every  country  in  the  world,  Dante  would  undoubt- 
edly have  the  majority  of  votes  for  supremacy  as  a  poet. 

Dante  greatly  dared  to  write  his  sublime  epic  not  merely 
about  man  as  we  know  him  in  this  world,  but  also  as  poetic  fancy 
illuminating  faith  might  picture  him  in  the  world  to  come.  In 
this  matter  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  near  is  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  that  Dante  has  succeeded  in  always  keeping 
his  immortal  poem  on  the  plane  of  the  highest  sublimity,  even 
while  venturing  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  inevitably  ridicu- 
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lous,  is  the  best  possible  demonstration  of  his  genius.  It  is  be- 
cause of  their  appreciation  of  this  marvelous  intellectual  power 
that  in  recent  years  the  keenest  critics  in  every  land  have  greeted 
this  medieval  poet  as  the  greatest  seer  that  the  world  has  known, 
and  have  recognized  in  him  a  man  of  the  most  penetrating  vision 
regarding  the  meaning  of  human  life  and  gifted  with  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  expressing  his  vision  in  absolutely  explicit  and  in- 
telligible ways. 

In  spite  of  this  universal  harmony  of  critical  judgment  to 
most  people  Dante,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  to  not  a  few  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  name.  A  great 
many  even  of  those  who  do  considerable  reading  and  think  them- 
selves quite  well  informed,  could  tell  scarcely  anything  about 
Dante's  times  and  nothing  about  his  poem  except  that  it  had 
some  gruesome  details  regarding  the  torments  inflicted  on  the 
sinners  in  hell.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  most  of 
those  who,  tempted  by  the  poet's  great  reputation,  have  ventur- 
ed to  dip  into  his  book,  have  not  as  a  rule  been  much  impressed 
by  what  they  found  there,  and  often  have  returned  from  their 
little  literary  excursion  confessing  that  Dante  is  utterly  beyond 
them.  Needless  to  say,  however,  the  Divine  Comedy  is  not  a 
work  to  open  for  light  reading,  or  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  in 
an  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  a  good  deal  about  the  author.  Only 
prolonged  and  serious  study  rewards  the  Dante  lover  with  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  sympathy  with  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  lived.  Dante  is  well  worth  while,  but  the  reader  must  pay 
the  price.  Dante  fulfils  to  an  eminent  degree  that  well-known 
definition  of  a  classic :  "A  book  that  every  one  praises  but  no 
one  reads."  It  is  to  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  his  audience 
that  Dante  owes  his  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  So  much  is 
heard  nowadays  of  ''best  sellers"  and  "most  read  books,"  let  it 
be  owned  at  the  outset  that  Dante  was  never  a  "best  seller."  He 
has  been  brought  out,  however,  in  more  editions  than  any  poet 
that  ever  lived,  and  far  from  being  the  "most  read"  he  is  perhaps 
a  "least  read"  author.    But  what  readers  he  has! 

"The  average  man"  is  doubtless  inclined  to  think  that  Dante 
has  become  a  sort  of  tradition  among  the  "high  brows,"  but  that 
he  by  no  means  possesses  the  human  and  universal  interest  which 
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certain  perfervid  admirers  of  his  proclaim  they  find  in  him. 
.Many  of  those  who  praise  Dante  are  believed  to  affect  their 
admiration  for  him.  To  be  among  the  Danteists  is  a  high  dis- 
tinction. The  genera]  public's  attitude  of  mind  toward  enthusi- 
astic Dante  students  is  like  that  which  non-musical  people  have 
toward  music-  lovers.  They  conclude  that  this  enthusiasm  over 
music-  can  not  be  genuine  since  they  do  not  feel  it,  and  likewise 
those  who  have  read  a  lew  lines  or  a  few  pages  of  Dante  but 
have  then  laid  down  the  book  with  a  keen  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion because  of  their  failure  to  find  him  interesting,  infer  that 
the  admiration  of  others  tor  the  poet  is  misplaced,  whereas  the 
fault  is  really  in  themselves. 

Here  in  America  even  those  who  read  a  great  deal  are  likely 
to  feel  that  Dante,  in  his  political  philosophy,  in  his  practical 
point  of  view,  in  his  sense  of  life's  significance  and  in  his  concern 
for  the  trivial  doings  of  his  little  Florentine  republic,  is  so  "out 
of  date"  that  his  writings  can  have  little  interest  for  us.  They 
think  that  a  man  living  in  Dante's  narrow  environment  could  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  such  profound  experience  of  life, 
and  such  deep  knowledge  of  mankind  as  would  make  him  a  real 
immortal  in  literature.  They  feel  further  that  the  mass  of  in- 
formation, historical,  political,  social  and  educational,  required 
to  understand  Dante  properly,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  modern 
twentieth  century  person  to  be  much  interested  in  Dante.  Atten- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  called  to  the  number  of  men,  whose 
opinion  in  all  that  concerns  literature  we  value  most  highly,  and 
who  have  expressed  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  genius  of  this 
medieval  poet.  The  most  emienent  literary  men  of  the  last  two 
generations  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  panegyric  in 
speaking  of  him.  Poets,  critics,  historians,  churchmen,  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  have  for  years  devoted  many  hours  to  the 
study  of  Dante,  and  some  of  them  have  published  their  opinions 
of  his  work.  Each  finds  new  beauties  and  new  points  of  view. 
Dante  proves  to  have  a  message  for  them  all  and  to  give  each 
reader  a  new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  some  phase  of  life. 

Fifty  years  ago  at  the  celebration  of  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Dante's  birth,  Tennyson  was  asked  by  the  Florentines 
to  write  some  verses  in  honor  of  Dante.     Accordingly  our  repre- 
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sentative  poet  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  places  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  great  colleague  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  lays  there 
these  lines: 

King,  that  has  reign'd  six  hundred  years,  and  grown 

In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since  thine  own 

Fair  Florence  honoring  thy  nativity, 

Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 

Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from  me. 

I.  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 


Taken  During  Governor  Smith's  Visit  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
August  19,  1920 


But  for  us  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  a  better  way  of 
gaining  due  appreciation  of  Dante  is  to  read  the  tributes  our 
great  American  writers  have  paid  him.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy movements  among  the  American  literary  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  organization  of  the  Dante  Club  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  might  be  thought  that  as  "the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time"  and  conscious  that  "evolution" 
has  placed  us  in  the  highest  rank  of  human  beings,  we  would  be 
self-sufficiently  brave  and  feel  no  need  of  going  back  for  great 
thoughts  and  their  marvelous  expression  to  a  time  long  before 
ours.     The  greatest  American  literary    men,    however,    did    not 
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cherish  such  a  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  they  occupied  them- 
selves largely  with  the  oldtime  writers  and  above  all  with  Dante. 
Longfellow  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  translation  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  and  spent  many  years  at  the  work.    In  order  to 

help  him  a  group  of  men  used  to  meet,  discuss  passages  with  him, 
offer  suggestions  and  bring  their  store  of  erudition  to  his  aid. 
Thus  simply  was  the  Dante  Club  of  Cambridge  organized,  and 
it  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Dante  Society.  Even  before  this, 
however,  there  had  been  a  definite  exhibition  of  interest  in  Dante 
by  Americans.  The  earliest  translation  into  English  of  the 
"Vita  Nuova"  under  the  title  of  'The  Early  Life  of  Dante 
Alighieri"  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Garrow,  an  American.  Though 
the  book  was  published  at  Florence  in  1846  a  number  of  copies 
had  reached  American  hands  and  attracted  attention  over  here. 
Some  twenty  years  later,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  brought  out  at 
Boston,  his  version  of  the  same  book  and  began  what  may  be 
called  the  distinctly  American  phase  of  interest  in  Dante. 

Longfellow  has  given  his  appreciation  of  the  great  poet  in  the 
sonnets  that  he  has  prefixed  to  the  three  portions  of  Dante's  epic, 
"Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise."  Our  modern  American  poet's 
supreme  tribute  to  this  genius  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Longfellow  thought  no  labor  too  great  to  expend 
on  the  task  of  making  Dante  thoroughly  intelligible  to  modern 
Americans.  Far  from  thinking  that  it  was  much  more  important 
that  his  own  poetry  should  be  elaborated  into  a  great  stimulus 
for  the  American  people,  Longfellow  knew  the  more  he  succeed- 
ed in  attracting  attention  to  Dante  the  more  valuable  to  Ameri- 
cans would  be  the  achievement.  Longfellow  felt  profoundly  that 
his  own  original  work  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  Dante 
and  he  strove  to  bring  to  his  compatriots  the  sublime  visions  of 
this  marvelous  seer  who  saw  so  much  more  clearly  than  any- 
one else  the  significance  of  human  life  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
Longfellow's  sonnet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
presents  beautifully  the  idea  gleaned  from  his  own  long  years  of 
experience,  that  reading  Dante  is  like  leaving  a  city's  dust  and 
heat  and  going  into  a  cathedral  to  pray : 
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Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral   door 
A   laborer   pausing    in    the    dust   and   heat, 
Lay   down   his  burden,   and   with   reverent   feet 
Enter  and  cross   himself,  and  on   the  floor 
Kneel   to  repeat   his   paternoster   o'er. 
Far   off   the   noises   of   the   world   retreat; 
The  loud   vociferations  of  the   street 
Become    an   undistinguishable   roar. 
So,  as  I   enter  here  from   day  to   day, 
And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To   inarticulate  murmurs   dies   away, 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 


Tabby  and  the  White  Rats 


The  most  discerning  American  appreciation  of  Dante,  how- 
ever, comes  from  one  of  our  leading  critics,  James  Russell  Lowell. 
His  essay  on  Dante,  as  published  in  the  first  volume  of  "Among 
My  Books,"  is  a  fine  piece  of  literary  criticism.  After  years  of 
sympathetic  study,  prolonged  meditation  and  frequent  recur- 
rence to  his  author  in  varying  moods,  and  after  the  experiences 
of  long  years  passed  in  different  posts  of  responsibility  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  Lowell  succeeded  in  writing  an  essay  that 
is  itself  probably  destined  to  live  for  ever.  Dante  students  of 
every  land  have  turned  to  Lowell's  essay  as  to  a  deep  mine  of 
interpretation,  containing  valuable  ore  of  profound  thought  on 
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Dante  problems.  Dean  Plumptre,  himself  a  deep  student  of 
Dante,  writes  of  Lowell's  critique:  "Of  thai  essay,  take  it  all  in 
all,  it  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  thai  it   is  simply  the  mosl 

complete    presentation   of   what    Dante   wrote,    of   what    the    man 

himself  was.  thai  exists  in  any  literature." 

Some  of   Lowell's  expressions   with   regard   to   the   medieval 

poel  are  startling  enough  to  those  who  can  scarcely  think  thai 

this  practical  American,  who  was  a  professor  at  Harvard,  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  minister  to  Spain,  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, the  beloved  friend  of  so  many  of  the  literary  folk  of  the 
latter  ninetenth  century,  and  the  greatest  of  OUT  critics,  should 
have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  a  Florentine  genius  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  said  for  instance:  "In  all  literary  history 
there  is  no  such  figure,  no  such  homogeneousness  of  life  and 
work,  such  loyalty  to  ideas,  such  sublime  Precognition  of  the 
unessential."  Then  bringing  home  to  us  how  little  the  popu- 
larity of  an  author  in  his  own  time  may  mean  for  his  real  work. 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  reward  his  Florentine 
fellow-citizens  were  ready  to  offer  Dante  was  to  threaten  him 
with  death  by  lire  if  he  should  appear  in  this  city.  As  Lowe! 
says:  'And  there  is  no  moral  more  touching  than  that  the  con- 
temporary recognition  of  such  a  nature  should  be  summed  up 
in  the  sentence  of  Florence:  Igne  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur. 
4  Let  him  be  burned  with  fire  until  he  is  dead."  One  would  sup- 
pose that  Dante's  intense  faith,  his  devotion  to  the  Church  and 
his  medieval  mysticism,  using  the  word  in  its  best  sense,  would 
prove  an  enigma  to  this  modern  American  critic  whom  all  his 
generation  knew  as  such  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  It  is 
from  Lowell,  however,  that  we  have  some  of  the  finest  tributes 
to  Dante's  faith,  for  he  wrote: 

1 1 ie  whole  nature  of  Dante  waa  one  of  inten  •■  belief.  There  i-  proof  upon 
proof  thai  lie  believed  himself  invested  with  a  divine  mission.  Like  the  Hebrew 
prophets  with  whose  writings  his  whole  son]  was  imbued,  it  \%a>  hack  to  the  old 
worship   and   the   God   of   the    Fathers   that    he   called   the   people 

Lowell  compared  Dante  with  Milton  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  great  English  poet,  whom  so  many  who  have  never  read 
Dante  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  Florentine's  superior. 
Lowell  said  "Milton's  Angels  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
Dante's,  at  once  real  and  supernatural;  and  the  Deity  of  Milton 
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is  a  Calvinistic  Zeus,  while  nothing  in  all  poetry  approaches  the 
imaginative  grandeur  of  Dante's  vision  of  God  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Paradise. "  The  one  figure  that  Lowell  can  find  to  satisfy 
him  in  his  expression  of  the  greatness  of  Dante  is  one  of  those 
Gothic  cathedrals  to  which  Longfellow  had  also  appealed  so 
naturally,  for  they  were  built  in  Dante's  time  and  represent  that 
period's  genius  for  construction.  The  passage  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  poet  and  to  the  Church : 

As  the  Gothic  cathedral,  then,  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  idea,  so  it  is  also 
of  Dante's  poem.  And  as  that,  in  its  artistic  unity,  is  but  the  completed  thought  of 
a  single  architect,  which  yet  could  never  have  been  realized  except  out  of  the  faith 
and  by  the  contributions  of  an  entire  people,  whose  beliefs  and  superstitition, 
whose  imagination  and  fancy,  find  expression  in  its  statues  and  its  carvings,  its 
calm  saints  and  martyrs,  now  at  rest  forever  in  the  seclusion  of  their  canopied 
niches,  and  its  wanton  grotesques  thrusting  themselves  forth  from  every  pinnacle 
and  gargoyle,  so  in  Dante's  poem  while  it  is  as  personal  and  peculiar  as  if  it  were 
his  private  journal  and  autobiography,  we  can  yet  read  the  diary  and  autobiography 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  of  the  Italian  people.  Complete  and  harmonious  in 
design  as  his  work  is,  it  is  yet  no  pagan  temple  enshrining  a  type  of  the  human 
made  divine  by  triumph  of  corporal  beauty;  it  is  not  a  private  chapel  housing  a 
single  saint  and  dedicate  to  one  chosen  bloom  of  Christian  piety  or  devotion;  it 
is  truly  a  cathedral,  over  whose  high  altar  hangs  the  emblem  of  suffering,  of  the 
Divine  made  human  to  teach  the  beauty  of  adversity,  the  eternal  presence  of  the 
spiritual,  not  overhanging  and  threatening,  but  informing  and  sustaining  the  material. 
In  this  cathedral  of  Dante's  there  are  side  chapels,  as  is  fit.  with  altars  to  all  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  perfections;  but  the  great  impression  of  its  leading  thought  is  that 
of  aspiration  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the  three  divisions  of  the  poem  we  may  trace 
something  more  than  a  fancied  analogy  with  a  Christian  basilica.  There  is  first 
the  ethnic  forecourt,  then  the  purgatorial  middle  space,  and  last,  the  holy  of  holies, 
dedicated  to  the  eternal  presence   of  the  mediatorial  God. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  over 
Dante  and  his  poem  than  was  James  Russell  Lowell.  A  New 
Englander  of  the  New  Englanders,  it  might  be  thought  that  Nor- 
ton would  have  little  sympathy  for  the  medieval  poet  and  still 
less  for  his  subject  and  his  intensely  Catholic  mode  of  working 
it  out.  Norton,  however,  was  a  man  of  deep,  broad  scholarship, 
and  consequently  he  felt  profound  sympathy  with,  and  admired 
enthusiastically  the  Divine  Comedy.  "No  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage," he  wrote,  "displays  a  more  indissoluble  union  of  music 
and  meaning  or  is  more  informed  with  a  rhythmic  life  of  its  own 
than  the  Divine  Comedy."  Norton  has  an  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions that  Dante  must  be  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  because 
the  mental  attitude  of  our  generation  toward  many  things  which 
Dante  firmly  believed  must  make  his  work  entirely  out  of  tune 
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with  a  modern  mind.    Though  Norton  himself  not  only  did  not 

share  Dante's  belief,  but  his  habit  of  mind  regarding  matters  of 
religious  faith  was  very  different  from  the  Tuscan's,  the  New 
Englander  is  sure  that  for  all  time  Dante's  great  poem  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  resource  of  seriously  thinking  men.     He  says: 

The  increi I  knowledge,  the  Iota  <>f  belief  in  doctrines  thai  \%«-re  fundamental 

in  Dante's  creed,  the  changes  in  1 1 1 «-  order  of  society,  the  new  thoughts  of  tin-  world 
have  n<»t  lessened  the  moral  import  of  the  poem  an>  more  than  thej  have  lessened 
it-  spiritual   significance. 

Norton  does  not  share  the  popular  impression  that  progress, 

from  age  to  age,  is  so  rapid  and  so  universal,  so  strong  in  its 

effect  on  every  side  of  man  and  his  interests,  that  the  men  of 

even  two  successive   generations  are   quite   different  from   one 

another,  and  each  often  finds  it  hard  to  understand  the  other. 

Therefore  when  some  twenty  generations  separate  them,  as  is 

the  case  with  Dante  and  the  men  of  our  time,  of  course  there 

must  be  a  yawning  chasm  across  which  we  can  only  hold  the 

vaguest  communication.     But  Norton  is  sure  that  this  is  not  true 

and  says  emphatically: 


In  the  Sixties 
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Human  nature  does  not  change  from  age  to  age;  the  motives  of  action  remain 
the  same,  though  the^r  relative  force  and  the  desires  and  ideals  by  which  they  are 
inspired  vary  from  generation  to  generation.  Dante  deals  with  the  permanent  and 
inalterable  elements  of  the  soul  of  man. 

English  tributes  to  Dante  excel  even  those  paid  him  by 
Americans.  Turn  where  one  will  in  English  life  and  among 
distinguished  literary  men  and  teachers  the  highest  praise  for 
Dante  is  found.  Cardinal  Manning,  for  instance,  in  a  letter 
commending  Father  Bowdoin's  translation  of  Hettinger's  "The 
Divine  Comedy,  Its  Scope  and  Value/'  said : 

There  are  three  works  which  always  seem  to  me  to  form  a  triad  of  Dogma,  of 
Poetry  and  of  Devotion;  the  "Summa"  of  St.  Thomas,  the  "Divina  Commedia"  and 
the  "Paradisus  Animae"  (a  manual  of  devotional  exercises  by  Horstius.)  All  three 
contain  the  same  outline  of  the  Faith.  St.  Thomas  traces  it  on  the  intellect.  Dante 
upon  the  imagination  and  the  "Paradisus  Animae"  upon  the  heart.  The  poem 
unites  the  book  of  Dogma  and  the  book  of  Devotion,  clothed  in  conceptions  of 
intensity  and  of  beauty  which  have  never  been  surpassed  nor  equaled.  No  unin- 
spired hand  has  ever  written  thoughts  so  high  in  words  so  resplendent  as  the  last 
stanza  of  the  "Divina  Commedia."  It  was  said  of  St.  Thomas:  "Post  Summam 
Thomae  nihil  restat  nisi  lumen  gloriae."  It  may  be  said  of  Dante,  "Post  Dantis 
Paradisum   nihil  restat  nisi  visio  Dei" 

Gladstone  was  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  in  praising  the 
great  Florentine  than  was  Cardinal  Manning,  though  they  dif- 
fered widely  regarding  some  of  the  doctrines  that  formed  the 
essential  belief  of  Dante.  In  a  letter  to  Signor  Giluani,  published 
in  the  Standard  of  January  9,  1883,  Gladstone  said: 

Albe't  I  have  lost  the  practice  of  the  Italian  language,  yet  I  must  offer  you 
many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  admirable  work.  * 
You  have  been  good  enough  to  call  that  "supreme  poet"  a  "solemn  master"  for  me. 
These  are  not  empty  words.  The  reading  of  Dante  is  not  merely  a  pleasure,  a  tour 
de  force,  or  a  lesson,  it  is  a  vigorous  discipline  for  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole 
man.  In  the  school  of  Dante  I  have  learned  a  great  part  of  that  mental  provision 
(however  insignificant  it  be)  which  has  served  me  to  make  the  journey  of  life  up 
to  the  term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.  And  I  should  like  to  extend  your  excel- 
lent phrase  and  to  say  that  he  who  labors  for  Dante  labors  to  serve  Italy,  Chris- 
tianity, the  world. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  Dante  literature  in  English, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Lowell's  essay,  is  Dean  Church's 
famous  paper  on  Dante.  This  opening  paragraph,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  modern  critic,  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  poet: 

The  "Divina  Commedia"  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history.  More  than  a 
magnificent  poem,  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  language  and  the  opening  of  a 
national  literature,  more  than  the  inspirer  of  art  and  the  glory  of  a  great  people,  it 
is  one  of  those  rare  and  solemn  monuments  of  the  mind's  power  which  measure 
and  test  what  it  can  reach  to,  which  rise  up  ineffaceably  and  for  ever  as  time   goes 
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mi.  marking  out  it-  advance  l»s  grander  divisions  than  it-  centuries,  .m<l  adopted  .1- 
epochs  1»n  the  consent  of  .ill  who  come  after.  Ii  Btands  Mritfa  tin-  Iliad  end  Shake* 
ipeare*s  i» la >  ~.  with  the  writings  of  Vristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  " N on  u m  Organon*1 
■nd  1 1 ■ « -  "Principia,"  with  Josl inian's  Code,  with  tin-  Parthenon  and  St  Peter's.  It 
i-  the  iir-t  Christian  poem,  ami  ii  opens  European  literature  as  1 1 1 « -  Iliad  did  that 
ol  Greece  and  Rome.  \nd.  like  the  Iliad,  it  ha-  never  become  out  of  date;  it  accom- 
panies in  undiminished  Freshness  the  literature  which  it  began. 

Dean  Milman.  whom  the  world  knows  as  the  historian  of 
Latin  Christianity,  but  who  as  the  author  of  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
and  the  translator  ol"  £CschylllS  and  Horace  showed  that  he  \x>>- 
>v>±(>(\  a  breadth  of  literary  and  poetic  culture  that  made  his 
critical  judgment  in  poetry  very  valuable,  declared  that:  "Chris- 
tendom owes  to  Dante  the  creation  of  Italian  poetry,  and  through 
Italian  of  Christian  poetry.  He  can  only  find  it  in  his  heart  then 
to  compare  it  with  Tacitus,  one  of  the  three  greatest  historians 
of  all  time  and  one  of  the  most  observant  and  thoughtful  of  men." 
That  comparison  should  be  at  hand  whenever  one  is  inclined  to 
think  of  Dante  as  only  a  visionary  dreamer  or  as  merely  a  poet 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  so  often  used.  Dean  Milman 
said  : 

To  m>  mind  there  i-  a  singular  kindred  and  similitude  between  the  lasl  great 
Latin  and  tin'  lir-t  great  Italian  writer,  though  one  i-  a  poet  and  tin*  Other  a  his- 
torian.   Tacitus  and  Dante  have  tin-  same  penetrative  truth  of  observation  a-  to  man 

and  tin-  external  world  of  man.  The>  have  the  eoinmon  tx i f t  of  flashing  a  whole 
train  of  thought,  a  vast  rani:*'  of  images  on  the  mind  b)  a  few  brief  and  pregnant 
word»;  the  same  facultj  of  giving  life  to  human  emotions  bj  natural  Images,  of 
imparting  to  natural  images,  a-  it  were,  human  life  and  human  sympathies;  each 
has  the  intuitive  judgment  of  saying  just  enough;  the  r;:re  talent  of  compressing  a 
mass  of  profound  thought  into  an  apothegm;  each  paints  with  word-,  with  the 
fewesl  possible  words,  yet  the  picture  lives  and  -peak-.  Each  ha-  that  relentless 
moral  indignation,  that  awful  power  of  satire  which  in  the  historian  condemns  to 
.m  immortal  it)  of  earlhl)  infamy,  in  the  Christian  poet  aggravates  that  gloom) 
immortalit)    of   this   world    1»>    ratifying    it    in    the   next. 

Even  Macaulay,  strong  as  was  his  English  tendency,  has  in 

the  essay  on   Milton,  a  comparison   between   Milton  and   Dante 

in  which  the  greatest  of  English  epic  poets  is  made  to  fall   far 

short  of  the  stature  of  his  Italian  colleague: 

The  poetr>  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  a-  tin-  hieroglyphics  ol  Egypt 
differ  from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  The  images  which  Dante  employs  -peak 
for  themselves;  the)  -land  simpl)  for  what  the)  are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  significa- 
tion which  i-  often  discernible  onl)  to  the  initiated.  However  strange, 
however  grotesque,  Dante  never  shrinks  from   describing   it.     He  gives  us  the  shape, 

the   rolor,   the    -ound.   the    smell,    the    ta-te:    he    count-    the    numher-:    he    measures    the 

-i/e.  Hi-  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveler.  Unlike  those  of  other  poets, 
and  especiall)    of  Milton,  the)   are  introduced   in   a   plain,  business-like   manner;    not 

lor  the   sake   of  an)    beauts    in    the    objects   from    which   the)    are   drawn:    not    for   the 
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sake  of  any  ornament  they  may  impart  to  the  poem;  but  simply  in  order  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself. 

Carlyle  too,  who  from  his  Teutonic  sympathies,  might  have 
been  expected  to  show  little  appreciation  of  Dante,  has  in  the 
essay  on  "The  Hero  as  Poet"  a  fine  passage  about  Dante.  This 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  occurs  where  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  are  treated  together,  and  where  evidently  the  great 
Scotch  critic  was  fain  to  admit,  that  this  medieval  poet  was  not 
only  the  serious  rival  of  Shakespeare,  but  possibly  even  a  greater 
man  than  he: 


And  so  in  this  Dante,  as  we  said,  had  ten  silent 
found  a  voice.  The  "Divina  Commedia"  is  of  Dante 
to  ten  Christian  centuries,  only  the  finishing  of  it  is 
man  t^ere  the  smith  with  that  metal  of  his.  with 
methods — how  little  of  all  he  does  is  properly  his 
work  there  with  him — as  indeed  w'th  all  of  us,  in 
man  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  thought  they  lived  by 
These   sublime   ideas   of   his,   terrible   and   beautiful 


centuries,  in  a  very  strange  way, 
's  writing;  yet  in  truth  it  belongs 
Dante's.  So  always.  The  crafts- 
these  tools,  with  these  cunning 
work!  All  past  inventive  men 
all  things.  Dante  is  the  spokes- 
stands  here,  in  everlasting  music. 
,   are   the   fruit   of    the    Christian 
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Meditation  of  all  the  good  men  who  had  gone  before  him.  Preciotu  1 1 1 •- >  :  but  iIm 
i-  not  he  precious?  Much,  had  not  he  spoken,  would  have  been  dumb;  not  dead, 
yet  living  voiceless.  True  souls,  in  all  generations  of  the  world,  who  look, 

on  tin-  Dante,  \\ill  find  ■  brotherhood  in  him;  the  deep  -imerii>  of  In-  thoughts, 
In-  wiic-  ami   hopes,  will  -peak   likewise  to  their  sincerity;   the]    will  feel   thai  tln- 

Dante,   too.   was   a    brother. 

Probably  what  most  people  fail  to  understand   in    Dante  is 

the  grotesque  element.     Life  has  become  so  refined  and  we  have 

pushed  the  grotesque  so  far  away  from  us  that  sometimes  we  do 

utterly   fail  to  see  its  place  in  life.     John  Ruskin,  in  a   passage 

that  shows  his  very  high  appreciation  of  Dante,  calls  particular 

attention  to  his  treatment  of  this  phase  of  life  and  thought.     The 

passage  is  well  worth  recalling  for  it  makes  clear  many  points 

with  regard  to  medieval  literature  and  to  Dante  himself,  which 

our  generation  utterly  fails  to  understand  : 

1  be!  eve  thai  there  i-  no  test  <>l  greatness  in  period-,  nation-.  <>i  men  more  Bure 
than  the  development,  among  them  or  in  them,  of  a  noble  grotesque;  anil  no  tesl 
ol  romparative  smallness  or  limitation,  of  one  kind  or  another,  more  sure  than 
tli.-  absence  ol"  grotesque  invention  or  incapability  of  understanding  it.  I  think  that 
tin-  central  man  ol  all  tin*  world,  a-  representing  in  perfect  balance  tin-  imagina- 
tive, moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their  highest,  i-  Dante;  and  in  him  the 
grotesque  reaches  at  once  tie  most  distinct  ami  the  most  noble  development  to 
which  it   was  ever  brought   in  the  human   mind.  Of  the   grotesqueness   in 

our  own  Shakespeare  I  need  hardrj  -peak,  nor  of  it-  intolerableness  to  hi-  French 
rritics;  nor  of  that  of  Eschylus  and  Homer,  or  opposed  to  the  lower  Greek  writers; 
and  -o  I   believe  it  will   he  found,  at  all   period-    in  all   m 'ml-  of  the   lir-t   order. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  just  one  period,  that  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  France  was  the  leader  of  the  criticism  of 
Europe  in  which  Dante  was  not  properly  appreciated.  The  Ger- 
mans of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Schlegels,  Meinhard 
of  the  later  eighteenth,  and  even  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in 
his  "Cosmos,"  all  have  a  line  appreciation  of  the  Italian  poet. 
Goethe,  however,  did  not,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
Goethe's  limitations  and  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the  supreme 
poet  his  German  compatriots  consider  him,  that  he  failed  to 
understand  Dante.  He  was  probably  too  much  influenced  by 
the  French  criticism  of  his  day  and  by  the  sway  that  Voltaire 
had  over  all  European  thinking  at  that  time.  For  Voltaire  was 
quite  extravagant  in  his  contemptuous  criticism  of  the  great 
Italian  poet.  As  his  views  have  influenced  a  great  many  people 
even  down  to  our  time,  it  is  worth  while  repeating  them.  Vol- 
taire's expressions,  moreover,  form  the  best  possible  commentary 
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on  the  French  autocrat's  striking  inability  to   appreciate   any- 
thing deeper  than  his  sneering  rationalism.     He  said : 

Do  you  wish  to  know  Dante?  The  Italians  call  him  Divine.  But  his  is  a  hidden 
divinity:  very  few  people  understand  his  oracles:  he  has  a  host  of  commentators: 
that  is  perhaps  only  one  reason  the  more  why  he  i?  not  understood;  his  reputation 
will  always  go  on  growing  because  no  one  reads  him  any  more.  There  are  a  score 
of  his  traits  as  a  poet  that  everyone  knows  by  heart :  that  is  enough  to  spare  us 
the  trouble  of  learning  anything  more  about  him.  This  Divine  Dante  was.  they 
tell  us.  a  man  sufficiently  unhappy  while  he  was  alive.  Do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  Div.ne  in  his  own  time  nor  that  he  was  a  prophet  in 
his    own    home. 

Voltaire,   it   should   be   remembered,     also     declared    that 
Homer  was  after  all  only  a  wandering  bard  who  begged  his  way 
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through  the  streets  and  probably  was    no    better    than    many 

another  street    singer   of   more    modern    times,    only    he    had    the 

advantage  of  priority  in  this  regard  and  his  fame  endured. 
Voltaire  said  on  another  occasion,  that  Herodotus,  instead  of 
being  called  the  "Father  of  History,"  oughl  to  have  been  called 
the  "Father  of  Lies."  As  our  modern  discoveries  have  con- 
firmed Herodotus'a  worth  as  a  historian,  this  is  a  good  example 
of  Voltaire's  short-sightedness  and  lack  of  historical  acumen. 
Voltaire  also  thought  that  Shakespeare  was  merely  an  English 
barbarian  who  produced  his  powerful  effects  and  gained  his 
reputation  among  a  crude  people  by  having  bloody  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  stage,  altogether  contrary  to  the  canons  of  dramatic 
poetry — as  Voltaire  thought  it  ought  to  be.  As  this  autocrat  of 
criticism  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  condemned  altogether 
Homer.  Herodotus,  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  mark  of  high  distinction  to  win  Voltaire's  censure. 

Dante  will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  so  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  is  concerned,  "a  book  that  everyone  praises  but  no 
one  reads."  but  that  will  not  dim  the  luster  of  the  genius  of  this 
great  man.  Perhaps  the  celebration  of  the  six  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  may  bring  to  him  a  new  sheaf  of 
readers  and  true  lovers,  and  thus  there  will  be  added  to  the  world 
of  our  time  another  band  of  men  and  women  who  enjoy  a  source 
of  satisfaction  in  life  and  a  poignant  stimulus  to  thought  which 
are  denied  to  most  people.  Dante  is  really  the  touchstone  of 
literary  and  artistic  criticism  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history. 
Whenever  Italy  has  neglected  Dante,  or  for  a  time  thought  little 
of  him,  her  art  and  her  literature  have  degenerated.  The  awak- 
ening of  an  interest  in  Dante  anywhere  in  the  world  is  the  sign 
of  a  new  efflorescence  of  art  and  literature  among  that  people. 
He  is  humanity's  proudest  boast.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
work  no  one  with  even  the  slightest  pretensions  to  scholarship 
and  literary  culture  can  possibly  ignore. 
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IMSELF  kept  holiday',  might  be  said  of  the  laborer 
and  the  yeoman  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  of 
the  knight,"  said  the  Rev.  David  Bearne,  S.  J., 
writing  a  few  years  ago  in  the  "Irish  Monthly"  of 
Christmas  celebrations.  Christmas  lasted  from 
the  Nativity  to  the  Purification.  "No  one  dreamt 
of  removing  the  holly  and  the  ivy  until  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  Presentation  in  the  Temple."  Even  in 
great  cities  the  twelve  days  from  Christmas  to  the 
Epiphany  were  holidays. 

"Local  councils  of  the  Church  had  so  proclaimed  them; 
kings  and  emperors  had  enforced  the  Church's  legislation.  A 
French  authority  tells  us  that  'in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies servile  work  and  traffic  were  suspended  from  the  twentieth 
of  December  until  the  sixth  of  January."  Merrymaking  was 
common,  but  the  good  God  was  not  forgotten  even  by  the  inde- 
vout.  We  hear  of  'true  men  fearing  God'  being  stationed  in  the 
streets  of  cities  and  villages,  and  on  the  public  ways,  to  exhort 
the  negligent  to  repair  to  church.  During  such  a  sacred  season, 
with  its  delightful  cycle  of  feasts — St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  St. 
John  the  Beloved,  the  Holy  Innocents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Octave  of  the  great  feast  of  Christmas,  the  devout  would  become 
more  devout,  and  the  careless  could  scarcely  escape  the  holy 
influences  of  the  time." 

Christmastide  was  pre-eminently  a  time  of  almsgiving, 
when  the  well-to-do  opened  their  doors  to  the  poor,  who  could 
dine  at  different  board  every  day  for  the  twelve  days.  Children 
were  received  joyously,  minstrels  were  accorded  a  great  wel- 
come. The  citizen  entertained  as  generously  as  the  baron ;  the 
mistress  was  happy  in  being  commended  to  God  in  the  prayers  of 
the  poor.  Merriment  in  the  hall  was  greatest  when  the  hungry 
had  been  fed  and  the  shivering  warmly  clothed.  "  'Twas  happy 
for  the  hospitable,"  says  the  writer,  "when  he  or  she  lay  before 
the  altar  between  the  yellow  candles  and  a  crowd  of  weeping 
men  and  women  and  children  prayed  heaven  for  rest  and  peace 
for  the  departed  almsgiver." 
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Christmas  Morning 


The  monasteries  were  thronged.  All  day  long  in  a  gate- 
house and  guest-hall  food  was  waiting  "for  the  guests  of  God." 
Father  Bearne  points  out  that  : 

"Whatever  the  faults  of  the  middle  ages  may  have  been, 
neglect  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy  was  not  among  them. 
Like  a  big  beautiful  mother,  standing  with  outstretched  arms  to 
welcome  her  children,  the  abbey  towered  over  thorpe  and  vil- 
lage and  town,  always  inviting  the  people,  always  providing 
and  never  refusing  food  for  body  and  soul. 

"After  a  visit  to  the  monastery  buttery,  a  poor  wight  could 
pass  into  the  minister  to  pray  his  prayer,  and  to  make  his  soul." 

The  church  was  the  poor  man's  refuge;  it  was  also  his  art 
gallery  and  museum,    his    palace    of    music.       "The     Church's 
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liturgy  was  the  oratorio  of  the  middle    ages,"    comments    our 
author : 

"Sight  and  hearing  were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  sancti- 
fied. The  heart  was  touched  and  raised  to  God.  Solemn  high 
Mass  brings  heaven  so  very  near.  Men  and  boys  consecrated  to 
God  sing  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  songs  of  adoration  and 
of  praise,  and  the  most  illiterate  may  unite  his  will  and  intention 
with  the  Holy  Act  that  is  in  progress.     Like  the  poor  man  who 


The  Victor" 


knelt  in  a  corner  of  a  tavern-room  while  St.  Ignatius  and  his  com- 
panions were  wrapped  in  prayer,  the  simple  peasant  can  say: 
'Lord,  what  these  Thy  servants  chant  and  sing  I  humbly  wish  to 
make  my  own.'  " 

Holy  Church  was  always  mindful  of  her  children's  needs. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts  about  the  place 
the  Church  filled  in  the  people's  lives,  in  these  words:  "The 
Church  convened  to  its  solemnities,  under  its  splendid  and  almost 
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celestial    root's,    amid    the    finest    monuments   of   art    that    human 

hands  have  raised,  the  whole  Christian  population;  for  there  in 

the  presence  of  (iod  all  were  brethren.     It  shared  equally  among 
all  its  prayers,  its  incense,  and  its  music;  its  sacred  instructions." 

"The  days  of  Large  leisure  are  gone.  Never  again  will 
Christmas  last  from  St.  Thomas'  day  until  the  feast  of  the  Purifi- 
cation." says  Father  Bearne.  "All  the  world  has  become  a  shop, 
its  population  shopkeepers.  And  an  exceedingly  noble  pursuit 
shopkeeping  may  be  and  often  is.  *  *  *  It  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  extract  from  life  all  that  makes  existence  worth  the 
having.  Above  all  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  and  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  that  faith 
which  makes  the  unseen  more  real  than  the  seen,  of  that  hope 
which  is  the  one  anchor  of  a  soul,  immortal  and  imperishable, 
of  that  love  of  God  and  man  which  is  the  only  rule  of  life,  the 
only  tie  that  binds  us  to  a  Creator  Whose  mercies  are  indeed 
over  all  His  works." 


B 


The  Light  of  Bethlehem 

'Tis  Christmas  night !  the  snow, 

A  flock  unnumbered  lies: 
The  old  Judean  stars  aglow. 

Keep  watch  within  the  skies. 
An  icy  stillness  holds 

The  pulses  of  the  night: 
A  deeper  mystery  infolds 

The  wondering  Hosts  of  Light. 
Till,  lo,  with  reverence  pale 

That  dims  each  diadem, 
The  lordliest,  earthward  bending,  hail 

The  Light  of  Bethlehem! 

—Father  Tabb. 
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Battle  Cry 

By  Terence  MacSwiney 

( From  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom) 

Glory  to  God,  we  shall  not  die  without  another  blow. 
Glory  to  God,  the  living  flood  is  sweeping  all  below. 
The  flame  has  cleft  the  darkness,  the  old  and  fierce  desire 
Has  even  swept  the  slave  into  a  white  and  mounting  fire. 
'Tis  no  mad  dream ;  I  hear  the  tread  of  countless  marching  men. 
Old  Ireland  is  ablaze  in  city,  field  and  glen. 
"To  arms!"  the  cry  goes  down  the  wind,  and  with  a  wild  delight 
We  rush  to  arms,  and  pray:  "Good  speed  another  gallant  fight." 
And  we  had  cursed  our  bitter  time  of  black  and  freezing  shame — 
Christ,  on  our  knees  for  this  brave  hour,  we  bless  Thy  sacred 
name. 

We  shall  not  perish  off  the  land  in  dastardly  disgrace, 
Glory  to  God,  we'll  do  a  deed  worthy  our  royal  race. 
Old  Shane  the  Proud,  look  up  in  heaven,  we  send  it  to  the  stars; 
We  shall  be  proud,  and  you  shall  hear  the  clamor  of  our  wars. 
Old  Brian,  smiter  of  the  Dane,  and  you  shall  hear  as  we 
Shout  your  great  name,  and  smite  the  foe  and  sweep  them  to 
the  sea. 

What  happy  field  in  heaven  holds  you,  our  brave  Red  Hugh? 
But  you  must  flash  in  spirit  down  the  battle  to  renew. 
And  mighty  Aodh  shall  soar  above  the  well-known  Yellow  Ford, 
And  smile  to  see  us  bare  again  the  Freedom-winning  sword. 
Oh,  shade  of  valiant  Owen  Roe,  the  black  treachery 
That  struck  you  down  has  burst  upon  the  ancient  enemy! 
The  evil  game  they  tried  again — set  their  own  train  afire, 
Glory  to  God,  we'll  give  them  now  more  than  their  heart's  desire. 

Shout  for  the  long-despaired  of  fight;  by  heaven,  we  shall  not 

fail. 
Led  by  the  hosted  spirits  of  the  warriors  of  the  Gael. 
From  out  the  shining  East  they  come,  up  the  undying  West, 
From  Donegal  to  Desmond  with  glory  manifest. 
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Bu1  soft  and  still  a  while  the  exultation  fierce  and  loud. 
Oh,  martyred  spirit,  see  where  stands  our  Emmet,  pale  and  proud. 
One  passionate  prayer,  we  breathe  below  our  hushed,  exulting 
laugh ; 

We  swear  it  by  the  living  God  to  write  his  epitaph. 

Oh,  by  the  Cross  of  Agony,  where  Christ,  our  Savior,  died. 
Let  not  the  kiss  of  death  itself  by  one  man  be  denied. 
Oh,  Thou  who  holdst   in  Thy  hands  the  issue  of  this  strife, 
We  freely  offer  pain  in  death  and  every  hope  in  life. 
Only  set  on  the  battle  swift,  and  make  us  fit  and  free. 
Yea.  reckon  up  the  price  for  us,  however  great  it  be, 
We'll  pay  it  in  our  best  blood  for  Ireland's  liberty. 


Confession 

By  Percy  W.  Reynolds 

What  pale  white  hands  are  these 

Lifted  up  to  Thee? 

What  litany 

Breaks  the  silence? 

So  patiently  the  listening  priest 

With  kindliness 

Bends  down  to  bless. 

"Sweet  Mother  of  The  Rosaries! 

A  sin  I  would  confess; 

That  loving  overmuch, 

I  failed  to  touch 

His  seamless  robe. 

Now  at  Thy  holy  shrine 

In  penitence, 

This  bleeding  soul  of  mine 

Would   be   washed  clean. 

Father! — Thou  Who  art  divine! 

Forgive  a  Magdalene!" 
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An  Irish  Story  and  An  Irish  Church 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
NE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  some  wanderings 
in  Ireland  some  years  ago  was  the  realization  of  the 
simple,  unspoiled  character  of  the  Irish  peasants  in 
the  outlying  districts.  The  happiest  people  that  I 
think  I  have  ever  seen  were  those  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact  on  the  Arran  Islands,  just  off  beautiful 
Galway  Bay.  They  made  the  visitor  realize  even 
more  than  the  Tyrolese  or  the  mountain  peasants  of 
Italy  or  Switzerland  that  it  is  the  having  few  wants 
and  not  a  multiplicity  of  desires,  with  many  of  them  necessarily 
unsatisfied,  that  means  contentment  and  happiness  in  life.  The 
beautiful  faith  of  the  country  people,  as  illustrated  by  their  de- 
votion on  Sundays  and  by  the  cheery  way  in  which  they  went 
long  distances  to  Mass,  was  in  itself  the  best  index  of  their  con- 
tentment, and  a  reflex  of  the  primal  cause  of  it. 


Log  Driving— Opening  Channel 
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( )ne  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  visit  to  Ireland  w aa  i he  «i udy 

of  the  Irish  School  of  Medicine,  which  represents,  he  it  said  with- 
out boasting,  the  best  work  done  in  the  clinical  investigation  of 
medical  problems  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

One  of  tile  greatest  representatives  of  this  Irish  School  of 
Medicine  is  the  distinguished  William  Stokes,  whose  name  is 
well  known  wherever  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  special 


Log  Driving 


subjects  of  study.  Stokes  was  not  a  Catholic  himself,  but  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Irish  people,  in  Irish  antiquities  and  the 
Irish  language.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  was  the  author  of  the 
well  known  little  manual  on  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 
Stokes  often  spent  his  summers  among  the  peasantry  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  as  I  have  just  been  doing  myself,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  never  ending  pleasure  to  find  how  much  he  appreci- 
ated them,  the  simplicity  of  their  ways,  the  straightforwardness 
of  their  character  and  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  led  them 
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to  practice  their  religion  so  devotedly,  even  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  He  used  often  to  recite  for  his  friends 
some  of  the  incidents  that  he  had  heard  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
clergy  and  people  during  his  visits.  One  of  these  impressed  me 
very  much.  I  tell  it  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  told  by  Stokes' 
biographer,  who  was,  by  the  way,  Sir  William  Stokes,  the  fam- 
ous Irish  surgeon  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Boer  War. 

"On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  county  Mayo,"  Dr.  Stokes  used 
to  tell,  "Father  Burke,  an  aged  priest,  and  Dean  of  Westport, 
related  the  following  story,  illustrating  the  deep  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  Irish  peasantry :  'I  had  the  largest  parish  in  the  dio- 
cese, though  I  was  the  Dean,  and  had  no  less  than  four  curates — 
God  help  them.  They  were  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  mountains.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  early,  and  you  never 
saw  such  heavy  rain  as  was  falling,  when  a  boy  on  a  horse  rode 
up  to  my  house  with  word  that  Father  Sheehy  was  taken  very 
bad  and  would  not  be  able  to  celebrate  Mass.  All  the  curates 
had  their  hands  full.  I  was  going  to  breakfast,  but  I  had  to  go 
off  without  it,  and  the  rain  was  so  thick  and  heavy  that  in  five 
minutes  I  felt  the  water  running  down  my  back  as  it  poured  in 
through  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  covered  car  in  which  I  was 
travelling.  Well,  I  went  on.  The  blast  and  the  storm  only 
seemed  to  increase  as  I  got  higher  and  higher  among  the  moun- 
tains for  the  best  part  of  twelve  miles,  when  the  boy  pulled  up. 
"What  are  you  stopping  for?"  said  I.  "For  your  Reverence  to 
say  Mass,"  he  said.  "Where?"  said  I.  "There,"  he  said,  point- 
ing with  his  whip  to  the  ditch,  where  I  saw  a  large  white  flag- 
stone. "That's  the  altar,"  he  said.  So  I  got  out  and  put  on  my 
wet  vestments,  and  after  a  while  one  poor  creature  came  out  of 
the  mist  and  then  another,  and  then  more  and  more,  till  a  great 
crowd  gathered  round  the  stone,  so  great  that  you  could  not  see 
the  end  of  it  in  the  fog  and  mist;  and  they  were  all  wet  to  the 
skin,  after  walking  over  the  mountains  in  the  storm;  and  then 
all  of  them,  on  their  bended  knees,  when  I  came  to  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  called  out  with  one  voice,  "Cead  mile  failthe, 
Chriost  mo  shlainte!"  (A  hundred  thousand  welcomes!  Christ, 
my  salvation !)'  " 
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While  wandering  through  another  part  of  the  same  county, 
Mayo,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stokes,  this  incident  occurred, 
1  rami'  across  a  little  country  church  that  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  the  famous  doctor's  story.  Fifty  years  ago  my  father  used  to 
attend  Mass  in  the  little  church  of  the  Parish  of  Lackan,  not  far 
from  Kilcummin,  where  the  French  landed  in  1798.  He  remem- 
bered so  distinctly  that  the  floor  of  the  church  consisted  just  of 
the  white  sand  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  strand,  upon  which  the 
chapel  was  placed,  that  he  wanted  to  see  it  once  more,  in  order 
to  find  out  for  himself  if  there  had  been  any  improvement.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  just  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days,  and  the 
picture*  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  of  it  represents  very  well 
the  scrupulously  clean  though  wonderfully  simple  little  church, 
which  now  for  nearly  a  century  has  sheltered  every  Sunday  the 
villagers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  witness  of  more  simple  faith,  hope  and  trust,  and  has  heard 
more  fervent  prayers,  than  many  a  city  church  or  private  chapel 
with  tiled  floor  or  carpeted  splendor. 

'Unfortunately   the  Picture  has  been  !<>>t.     Ed. 
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With  Francis  Thompson 

By  Sister  Miriam,  O.  M. 


HOSE  of  us  who  are  more  or  less  tired  of  prosaic  ser- 
mons would  do  well  occasionally  to  seek  spiritual 
counsel  and  comfort  in  the  pleasant  world  of  poetry. 
It  is  a  world  as  fascinating  as  it  is  musical ;  a  world 
we  may  leave  at  will  if  the  music  becomes  tiresome 
or  the  preaching  boring.  John  Ayscough  assures  us 
that  "the  poet  preaches  of  God  though  his  song  may 
seem,  to  the  deaf  whose  ears  are  stopped  with 
avarice,  no  sermon.  No  decent  human  being  can  read 
any  true  poem  without  a  lifting  of  his  soul,  and  that  at  its  best 
is  prayer:  at  its  worst  it  is  better  than  lying  among  the  pots.  The 
poet's  clear  song  lights  a  clearer  fire  among  the  thorns  of  our 
commonplace,  we  catch  from  him  alpine  glimpses  that  touch 
close  upon  the  heavens,  his  high  thought  begets  a  higher  thought 
in  us  than  our  own,  and  each  higher  thought  by  divine  com- 
passion, tends  upward  to  the  highest." 

Suppose  we  turn  to  him  who  wished  to  be  "the  poet  of  the 
return  to  God."    To  most  of  his  readers  the  "Hound  of  Heaven" 
has  proved  a  veritable  mine  of  spiritual  gold — of  inspirational 
comfort  and  virile  strength.     The  lines: 
Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 

Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly? 
have  dried  many  a  tear.    And  we  can  part  with  the  dearest  thing 
we  have,  yes,  even  with  the  dearest  person  we  know,  when  we 
begin  to  realize 

All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take, 
Not  for  thy  harms, 

But  just  that  thou  mights't  seek  it  in  My  arms. 
These  verses  are  not  new  to  us.     Can  the  same  be  said  of  the 
following  little  gem,  glowing  with  the  flame  of  God's  unrealized 
love? 

Heaven  and  Hell. 
'Tis  said  there  were  no  thought  of  hell, 
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Save  hell  were  taught;  that  there  should  be 

A  1  [eaven  for  all's  self-credible. 

Not  bo  the  thing  appears  to  me. 

Tis  Heaven  thai  lies  beyond  our  sights, 

And  hell  too  possible  that  proves; 

For  all  can  feel  the  God  that  smites, 

But,  ah.  how  few  the  God  that  loves! 

In  that  last  line  we  find  matter  for  many  meditations.  The 
"ah"  tells  US  how  Thompson  deplored  the  sad  fact — as  well  he 
might.  Is  there  any  sadder  sight  than  that  of  the  world  whirl- 
ing merrily  on  its  way  deliberately  unmindful  of  God  and  His 
infinite  love?  To  apprehend  this  love  is  surely  to  love  God  in 
return.  Before  passing  to  the  next  poem  we  might  here  recall 
the  touchingly  beautiful  words  of  a  modern  critic  on  the  sub- 
ject :  But  it*  God  does  exist!  if,  outside  humanity,  a  conscient, 
eternal  perfection,  Who  has  made  the  world  in  His  image,  loves 
the  humanity  He  has  made,  and  demands  love  in  return!  If  the 
spirit  of  His  love  is  as  a  breath  over  the  world,  suggesting, 
strengthening,  the  love  which  it  desires,  seeking  man  that  man 
may  seek  God,  itself  the  impulse  which  it  humbles  itself  to  ac- 
cept at  man's  hands;  if  indeed; 

Mon  dieu  m'a  dit :  mon  fils,  il  faut  m'aimer; 
how  much  more   (than  human  love)    is  this  love  of  God,  in  its 
inconceivable  acceptance  and  exchange,  the  most  divine,   "the 
only  unending  intoxication  in  the  world  !" 

While  the  thought  of  this  flawless  ecstasy  is  stirring  our 
hearts  we  turn  the  pages  only  to  find  an  uncomfortable  poem- 
picture  of  things  as  they  are  in 

Love  and  the  Child 

'Why  do  you  so  clasp  me, 

And  draw  me  to  your  knee? 

Forsooth,  you  do  but  chafe  me, 
I  pray  you  let  me  be : 

I  will  be  loved  but  now  and  then 
When  it  liketh  me!' 

So  I  heard  a  young  child, 

A  thwart  child,  a  young  child 
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Rebellious  against  love's  arms, 

Make  its  peevish  cry. 
To  the  tender  God  I  turn: — 

Tardon,  Love  most  High ! 
For  I  think  those  arms  were  even  Thine, 

And  that  child  was  even  I.' 

Katherine  Bregy  tells  us  that  this  "old  primal  story  of  God 
and  the  soul  is  found  thrilling  with  never-to-be-forgotten  in- 
tensity" in  that  magnificent  ode  "The  Hound  of  Heaven:" 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  my  own  mind,  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped; 
And  shot  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 
From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after, 
But  with  unhurrying  chase, 
And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat, 
More  instant  than  the  Feet — 
All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me. 
Another  poem  of  Thompson's  which  is  indubitably  spiritual, 
full  of  strong  faith  in  the  nearness  of  the  world  invisible,  was 
found  after  his  death.     In  it,  Thompson    sings    effectively    of 
Christ's  nearness  to  our  workaday  world,  and  reveals,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  his  own  nearness  to  Christ: 
The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places; 

Turn  but  a  stone  and  start  a  wing! 
'Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces, 

That  miss  the  many-splendored  thing. 
But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 

Cry; — and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 
Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 

Pitched  betwixt  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 
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Yea.  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 

Cry,-  —clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems, 
And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  waters 

Not  of  Genesareth,  but  Thames! 

Sfes,  let  us  take  a  short  walk  with  Thompson  the  next  time 
we  wish  to  be  "preached  at"  or  comforted.     We  are  sure  to  be 

both. 

g 

In   \  Monaster}  Garden 
By  Percy  W.  Reynolds 

1  saw  them  there, 
Great  white  roses 
Illooming  t'aii- 
In  cloistered  ground. 
And  then  I  heard 
Choiring  voices 

Through  an  open  chapel  pane, — 
The  soft  and  low  response 
( )i"  summer  rain 
In  vespers, 
And  more  than  this, 
Yea, — even  more, 
I  saw  a  hidden  grave, 
A  wooden  cross 
Pale  whit:-  against  the  green. 
And  felt  the  sense  of  peace 
That  broods  unseen 
Around  death's  door. 
The  roses  of  that  twilight  dim 
Have  died  ere  now. 
Still  the  chanted   evening  hymn. 
The  silent  vow 
Go  out  to  God. 

And  high  above  the  garden  close 
The  sunset  lights  of  red  and  rose 
Wend  their  course. 
And  gleam  upon  that  mound  of  sod 
Beneath  the  cross. 
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Thoughts 


Ireland 


By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 

HE  plan  tor  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  most  fav- 
ored by  the  English  upper  classes  till  within  a  short 
time  ago  was  the  towing  of  Ireland  into  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  there  sinking  her.  In  my 
younger  days  I  was  under  the  impression  thai  the 
suggestion  was  intended  as  a  .ioke,  amusing  at  first, 
but  growing  tiresome  by  earnest  and  unwearied 
repetition  as  the  years  rolled  on.  Closer  acquaintance 
with  the  political  mentality  of  the  English  upper 
classes  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  idea  may  not  have 
occurred  to  them  as  a  serious  alternative  to  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule.  One  reflects  that  the  English  upper  classes  arc  not  guilty 
of  much  wit  and  humor,  and  drastic  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  difficulty  have  always  appealed  to  their  imagination. 
Possibly  the  spread  of  education  may  account  for  this  particular 
scheme  having  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  put  forward  nowa- 
days by  only  very  old  gentlemen  who  generally  clinch  the  argu- 
ment by  fiercely  waving  their  umbrellas.  The  more  intelligent 
of  the  Unionist  Party  appear  to  have  convinced  themselves  of  its 
impracticability.  The  later  and  much  more  sensible  plan  now 
advocated  is  that  all  Irish  irreconcilables,  together  with  their 
wives  and  families  ( in  Politics,  an  'irreconcilable'  person  is  a  man 
who  will  not  reconcile  himself  to  our  idea  of  what  is  good  for 
him.)  should  be  'removed  from  Ireland  and  their  places  be  sup- 
plied by  English  settlers.  Oliver  Cromwell  tried  this  method 
under  conditions  much  more  favorable  to  success;  though  I  doubt 
if  today  we  are  thanking  him  for  his  contribution  to  the  Irish 
problem.  But  the  idea  is  gaining  favor  with  the  English  Mili- 
tary Party  and  cannot  be  dismissed  as  altogether  unimportant. 
Its  possibilities  are  being  discussed  in  our  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and  already  there  is  an  echo  in  the  Press  revealing  the 
underground  currents  of  savagery  that  are  everywhere  threat- 
ening European  civilization.  The  Press  can  be  eloquent  enough 
preaching  the   sacredness   of   constitutional    methods   to    Labor. 
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Bui  where  the  interests  of  the  classes  are  concerned  it  never  hesi- 
tates to  advocate  recourse  to  Direct  Action.  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury's  plan  tor  twenty  years  of  resolute  government  works 

all  right  provided  the  nation  to  be  governed  were  not  equally 
resolute  never  to  submit.  For  three  hundred  years  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire  have  been  strained  to  the  sub- 
jection ol*  Ireland.  And  today  this  little  nation  of  four  million 
souls  is  in  more  defiant  mood  than  ever,  declaring  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  will  content  her — the  idependence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Why  should  it  frighten  us?  Why  is  England  the  only 
country  that  dare  not  live  side  by  side  with  a  free  people?  If 
the  French  were  a  little  people,  I  suppose  we  should  be  arguing 
the  same  way,  declaring  that  we  must  conquer  France  and  hold 
her  down,  because  she  happens  to  be  only  twenty  miles  from 
Dover.  We  should  recall  her  past  history,  ali  her  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  us,  all  her  threatenings,  her  unfriendly  allusions 
to  'perfidious  Albion,'  the  centuries  of  misunderstanding  and 
mutual  dislike.  Can  we  allow  a  country  as  near  to  us  as  France 
to  assert  her  independence?  So  it  would  be  urged.  What  a 
jumping-off  ground  for  our  enemies!  Why,  her  guns  from 
Calais  could  rake  our  coasts.  Our  merchantmen  could  no  longer 
ride  the  English  Channel  in  security.  Sorry.  Any  little  thing 
we  can  do  to  make  the  French  people  happy  and  contented  we 
will  out  of  our  generosity  consider.  Frenchmen  shall  be  repre- 
sented even  to  the  excess  of  their  due  in  our  Parliament  at  West- 
minster. We  will  even  allow  them  to  organize  societies  for  the 
preservation  of  the  French  language.  The  English  Castle  in  Paris 
shall  rule  them  justly,  as  is  our  good  English  way.  French 
peasants  shall  be  paid  high  wages  for  serving  in  the  (English) 
Royal  French  Constabulary  and  shall  help  England  to  maintain 
order  over  Frenchmen.  But  that  France  should  be  allowed  her 
own  Government,  her  own  Parliament,  to  rule  herself!  The 
thing  is  unthinkable.  Home  Rule,  as  regards  tramways  and 
electric  lighting,  perhaps  we  will  permit  her.  She  shall  have  her 
National  County  Council  in  Paris.  Any  little  thing  like  that, 
with  pleasure.  So  long  as  France  remains  within  the  British  Em- 
pire, so  long  as  she  submits  to  a  British  Army  of  Occupation  and 
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the  control  of  an  English  viceroy.  France  is  as  near  to  us  as  is 
Ireland.  France  really  could  be  a  danger*  to  us.  One  cannot 
forget  that  there  have  been  times  when  she  has  been.  Every 
argument  used  to  justify  British  rule  in  Ireland  could  be  used 
with  tenfold  force  to  justify  our  conquering  and  holding  France. 
Except  this  one  fact :  That  we  can't  do  it.  France  is  not  a  little 
nation,  helpless  to  resist  us.  ^ 

If  America  argued  as  we  do,  she  would  conquer  and  annex 
Canada,  as  she  easily  could  do.  America  dare  not  allow  a 
British  possession  from  which  an  enemy's  troops  could  be  poured 
across  her  border,  in  whose  ports  an  enemy's  navy  could  shelter 
in  safety,  to  exist  beside  her.  What  should  we  say,  if  Spain, 
using  our  arguments,  were  to  conquer  and  annex  our  ancient  ally, 
Portugal?  Suppose  Soviet  Russia  declared  that  she  could  not 
sleep  in  her  bed  while  there  existed  on  her  borders  an  independ- 
ent Finland  and  Poland,  aggressive,  quarrelsome,  always  wait- 
ing their  opportunity  to  attack  her.  Can  one  not  imagine  the 
howl  of  virtuous  indignation  that  would  go  up  from  our  Imperial 
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Press  against  Russia,  the  bully  of  the    smaller    nations    merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  her  neighbors? 

Why  do  we  foam  at  the  mouth  because  of  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  a  little  free  and  independent  nation  should  rise  out  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  some  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  our  shores? 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  come  to  that.  The  sooner  the 
British  public  faces  the  fact  and  gains  control  over  its  nerves, 
the  better  for  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  than  the  Irish,  left 
to  themselves,  have  overcome  difficulties  greater  than  the  Ulster 
problem.  Ulster  could  take  care  of  herself  as  well  within  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  outside  it.  In  every  country  outside  Ireland 
the  Irish  have  proved  themselves  practical  politicians,  capable 
of  government.  It  is  an  agricultural  country.  And  agricultural 
countries  are  conservative  by  instinct.  There  is  no  sense  in  half- 
measures.  They  invariably  produce  the  maximum  of  evil  to  the 
minimum  of  good.  Let  Ireland  go,  with  God's  blessing  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand.  And  the  hate  and  evil  of  a  thousand  years 
will  be  drowned.  And  out  of  the  sea  will  arise  a  friendly  nation 
that  we  can  live  with  side  by  side. 

The  Hired  Singer 

By  Orpha  Vernelia  Roe 

One  Christmas  morning  an  angel   walked 

With  the  oldest  Monk  in  the  cloisters  dim. 
He  said,  "We  missed  your  songs  last  night, 

No  carol  we  heard,  not  even  a  hymn." 
The  Monk  amazed  to  the  angel  replied, 

"The  sweetest  singer  in  the  country  round 
We  hired,  our  hymns  of  praise  to  chant, 

In  place  of  our  voices'  rumbling  sound." 
The  angel  returned,  "The  voice  rose  not 

Above  the  walls  of  this  holy  place; 
But  love  and  faith  in  your  deep  tones 

Bears  praiseful  songs  to  the  Throne  of  Grace." 
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CARDINAL'S  RESIDENCE 

408  N.  Charles  Street, 

BALTIMORE. 

September  22,  1920. 
Dear  Editor: 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  give  space  in  your  paper  to  the  en- 
closed letter. 

(Signed)  Faithfully  yours  in  Xt., 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 

THE  SECRETARIATE  OF  STATE 
OF  HIS  HOLINESS 

The  Vatican, 

July  4,  1920. 
Right  Rev.  Father: 

As  it  is  assuredly  the  chief  function  and  aim  of  the  Holy 
Church  to  propagate  the  Christian  Name,  The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  and  the  Mar- 
quette League,  which  under  your  direction  constantly  enjoy  such 
gratifying  growth,  are  heartily  approved  by  the  Holy  Father. 

For  while,  unhappily,  in  divers  places  in  these  unwholesome 
times,  the  faith  of  many  grows  cold,  the  Father  of  All  rejoices 
exceedingly  that  new  subjects  should  be  added  to  the  Catholic 
Religion  through  these  holy  missionary  agencies. 

For  this  reason  he  urges  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that 
all  good  people  generously  support  these  societies,  and  that  as 
many  apostolic  men  as  possible  assist  them  zealously  by  their 
labors.  And  to  the  end  that  this  may  be  realized,  fortifying  you 
with  well  merited  approval,  as  a  mark  of  heavenly  favor  and  a 
pledge  of  his  fatherly  good  will,  he  graciously  imparts  to  you 
personally,  and  to  everyone  who  in  any  way  may  further  these 
good  works,  the  Apostolic  Blessing. 

For  my  part,  in  communicating  this  to  you,  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  great  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  you  and  which 
I  shall  be  happy  ever  to  cherish. 

Yours  very  devotedly, 

P.  Cardinal  Gasparri. 

Right  Reverend  William  H.  Ketcham, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Making  a  Long  Jump  on  Ice  Skates 


Jumping  Over  Five  Barrels  After  a  Flying  Start  on  Skates 
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Extracts  From  "The  Lovable  Irish  Calendar" 

Being  Selections  from  "My  New  Curate,"    by    Sister    Miriam, 

O.  M.,  Compiler  of  "Cedar  Chips"    and    Selections    from 

"Parerga." 

1.     Daddy  Dan 

It  is  all  my  own  fault.  I  was  too  free  with  my  tongue.  I 
said  in  a  moment  of  bitterness:  "What  can  a  Bishop  do  with  a 
parish  priest?  He's  independent  of  him.  It  was  not  grammati- 
cal, and  it  was  not  respectful.  But  the  bad  grammar  and  the 
impertinence  were  carried  to  his  Lordship,  and  he  answered: 
'What  can  I  do?  I  can  send  him  a  curate  who  will  break  his 
heart  in  six  weeks.'  " 

2.     Daddy  Dan  In  His  Youth 

I  was  a  dreamer,  and  the  dream  of  my  life,  when  shut  up 
in  musty  towns,  where  the  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  drink, 
and  you  heard  nothing  but  scandal,  and  saw  nothing  but  sin — , 
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the  dream  of  my  life  was  a  home  by  the  sea,  with  its  purity  ol* 

freedom,  and  its  infinite  expanse,  telling  me  of  God.  For,  from 
the  time  when  as  a  child  the  roar  of  the  surges  set  my  pulse- 
heating,  and  the  scents  of  the  weed  and  the  brine  would  make 
me  turn  pale  with  pleasure,  I  used  to  pray  that  some  clay  when 
my  life's  work  would  be  nearly  done,  and  I  had  put  in  my  years 
of  honest  labor  in  the  dusty  streets,  I  might  spend  my  declining 
years  in  the  peace  of  a  seaside  village,  and  go  down  to  my  grave, 
washed  free  from  the  contaminations  of  life  in  the  daily  watch- 
ing and  loving  of  those  — 

Moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  cold  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 
38.     The  Heart  of  a  Child 
I  thank  God  I  have  kept  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  all  the  turbulence  of  thought,  the  heart  of    a    little    child. 
There  is  nothing  human  that  does  not  interest  me.     All  the  way- 
wardness of  humanity  provokes  a  smile;  there  is  no  wickedness 
so  great  that  I  cannot  pity;  no  folly  that    I    cannot    condone; 
patient  to  wait  for  the  unravelling  of  the  skein  of  life  till  the 
great  Creator  willeth,  meanwhile  looking  at  all  things  sub  specie 
aeternitatis,  and  ever  finding  new  food  for  humility  in  the  bar- 
renness of  my  own  life. 

40.  The  Penitent  Irish 
I  never  come  away  from  that  awful  and  sacred  duty  of  the 
confessional  without  a  sense  of  the  deepest  humiliation.  There 
the  little  children  come,  not  a  bit  shy  or  afraid  of  old  "Daddy 
Dan."  They  pick  their  way  across  the  new  carpet  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  awkwardness,  as  if  there  were  pins  and  needles  hidden 
somewhere;  but  wherr  they  arrive  at  safe  anchorage,  they  put 
their  dirty  clasped  fingers  on  my  old  cassock,  toss  the  hair  from 
their  eyes,  and  look  me  straight  in  the  face,  whilst  they  tell  their 
little  story  to  me  and  God.  "But  dear  me !  what  white  souls  they 
are!  Poverty  and  purity  have  worked  hand  in  hand  to  make 
them  angelic  and  their  faces  are  transfigured  by  the  light  that 
shines  within.  And  their  attenuated  bodies  show  clearly  the 
burning  lamp  of  holiness  and  faith,  as  a  light  shines  soft  and 
clear  thru  the  opal  shades  of  porcelain  or  Sevres.     And  the  little 
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"  Shinny  " 

maidens  always  say,  'Tank  you,  Fader,"  when  they  receive  their 
penance,  and  the  boys  say,  "All  right. "  I  sometimes  expect  to 
hear  "old  fellow"  added.  Then  the  old  women  come ;  and  afraid 
to  touch  the  grand  carpet  with  their  feet,  they  leave  rather  vivid 
impressions  in  brown  mud  on  the  waxed  floor,  which  is  the  very 
thing  Miss  Campion  does  not  want;  and  they  throw  themselves 
backward  whilst  they  recite  in  the  soft,  liquid  Gaelic  the  Con- 
fiteor;  and  then  raise  themselves  erect,  pull  up  their  black  cloaks 
or  brown  shawls  with  the  airs  and  dignity  of  a  young  barrister 
about  to  address  the  jury,  arrange  the  coif  of  shawl  or  hood 
around  their  heads,  and  then  tell  you, — nothing!  God  bless 
them,  innocent  souls!  No  need  for  these  elaborate  preparations. 
Yet  what  contrition,  what  sorrow,  what  love  they  pour  forth  over 
some  simple  imperfections,  where  even  a  Jansenist  cannot  detect 
the  shadow  of  a  venial  sin !  No  wonder  that  my  curate  declares 
that  we  have  material  in  Ireland  to  make  it  again  a  wonder  to  the 
world — an  Island  of  Saints  once  more ! 

42.    The  Confessional 
Hardly  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  only  now  and  then  there 
was  a  moan  of  sorrow,  or  some  expression  of  emphasis  from  the 
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penitents;  and  the  drawing  of  the  slides  from  time  to  time  made 

a  soft  sibilance,  as  of  shutters,  beneath  which  were  woven 
tapestries  of  human  souls  that  were  fit  to  bang  in  the  halls  of 
heaven.  Silently  the  mighty  work  went  forward;  and  I  thought, 
as  there  and  then  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  brought 
down  into  our  midst,  and  the  hands  of  that  young  priest  gathered 
up  the  Blood  of  Christ  from  grass,  and  stone,  and  wood — from 
reeking  nails  and  soldiers'  lance,  and  the  wet  weeping  hair  of 
Magdalen,  and  poured  it  softly  on  the  souls  of  these  young  vil- 
lagers, and  I  thought  what  madness  possesses  the  world  not  to 
see  that  this  sublime  assumption  of  God's  greatest  privilege  of 
mercy  is  in  itself  the  highest  dogmatic  proof  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Church ;  for  no  purely  human  institution  could  dare  usurp 
such  an  exalted  position,  nor  assume  the  possession  of  such  tre- 
mendous power. 

47.     A  Kind  Word 

"After  air  and  water,  the  power  of  a  pleasant  and  kind  word 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  thing  God  gives  us,  His  children." 

50.     Around  the  Crib 

I  think  it  is  the  realization  of  the  Incarnation  that  constitutes 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Catholicity.  It  is  the  Sacred 
Humanity  of  our  Lord  that  brings  Him  so  nigh  to  us,  and  makes 
us  so  familiar  with  Him;  that  makes  the  Blessed  Eucharist  a 
necessity,  and  makes  the  hierarchy  of  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and 
Calvary  so  beloved, — beloved  above  all  by  the  poor,  and  the 
humble,  and  the  lowly.    Listen  to  this! 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  and  to  think  of  our  Lord  with  the  straw 
under  Him,  and  His  feet  covered  with  the  frost  of  that  cowld 
night — " 

"And  the  poor  child!  Look  at  her;  why  she's  only  a  little 
girl,  like  Xorah ;  and  not  a  woman  near  to  help  her  in  her 
trouble." 

"Look  at  His  little  hands  stretched  out,  like  any  ordinary 
child,  Glory  be  to  His  Holy  Name.  Sure,  only  for  Him  where'd 
we  be?" 
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''And  poor  St.  Joseph !  No  wonder  he's^  fretting.  To  think 
of  thim  two  creatures  in  his  hands,  and  not  having  house  or  home 
to  shelter  thim !" 

"Wisha,  Mary,  'twas  a  pity  we  worn't  there  that  blessed 
night.  Sure,  'tis,  we'd  give  'em  the  best  we  had  in  the  world,  an' 
our  hearts'  blood." 


Reminders 

And  you  who  judge  so  harshly, 

Are  you  sure  the  stumbling-stone 
That  tipped  the  feet  of  others 

Might  not  have  bruised  your  own? 
Are  you  sure  the  sad-faced  angel 

Who  writes  your  errors  down 
Will  ascribe  to  you  more  honor 

Than  him  on  whom  you  frown? 


"There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
That  it  hardly  behooves  any  of  us, 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us!" 


Mrs.  Baron  had  just  moved  into  the  neighborhood  and  had 
not  yet  become  acquainted.  Consequently,  she  was  somewhat 
surprised,  upon  sending  an  order  for  a  roast  of  lamb  to  the  near- 
est meat  dealer,  to  receive  the  following  note  in  reply : 

"Dear  madam,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  killed  myself  this  week, 
but  you  can  get  a  leg  off  my  brother  (the  butcher  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  town).  He's  full  of  what  you  want,  I  seen  him  last 
night  with  five  legs.     Yours  respectively,  Joe  Schultz." 


Tuberculosis  Service  Plas  <>l  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  X.  Hartog 

DeForesI  brothers 

•la nu's  B.  Reagan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

( 'harks  X.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

0.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Treadway 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Our  Roll  of  Honor 


His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 
Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan  *  -* 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 
Raphael  Grace 
Clarence  Mackay 
Phelps  Smith 
Paul  Smith,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 
Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 
Henry  Conley 
Edward  Conley 
Edward  Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 
Miss  Georgine  Iselin 
Miss  Annie  Leary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Henry  James 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 
Thomas  F.  Ryan 
Samuel  Sachs 
Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 


William  H.  Gelshenen 

Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaefer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 
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CHRISTMAS  THE  HOME  FESTIVAL 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives 
a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive 
a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauty  of  nature. 
Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny 
landscape,  and  we  "live  abroad  and  everywhere."  The  song  of 
the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of 
spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of 
autumn;  earth  with  its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven 
with  its  deep  delicious  blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence — all  fill 
ITS  with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
mere  sensation. 

But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  despoiled  of 
every  charm  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we 
turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short,  gloomy  days  and  dark- 
some nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shut  in  our 
feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad  and  make  us  more  keenly  dis- 
posed for  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle. 

Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated;  our  friendly  sympa- 
thies are  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each 
others'  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by  de- 
pendence on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto 
heart;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  loving 
kindness  which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms  and  which. 
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when  resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the    pure    element    of    domestic 
felicity. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on  enter- 
ing the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening  fire. 
The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine 
through  the  room  and  lights  up  each  countenance  into  a  kindlier 
welcome.— Thackeray. 


Home  Again 
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CHRISTMAS  GI\  l\<; 

Christmas  is  here  again,  a  bright  and  happy  time  for  sonic 
but  a  dreary  and  sad  one  for  many.  Plenty  and  poverty,  the  be- 
loved and  unbeloved,  sorrow  and  joy,  with  what  different  eyes  do 
they  watch  the  dawning  of  our  dear  Lord's  birthday!     It  is  a 

pleasant  season  for  those  who  are  well-housed  and  warmly  clad, 
but  to  the  poor,  from  very  contrast  to  the  good  cheer  around 
them,  it  means  only  added  wretchedness,  cold  and  misery.  This 
is  the  time  when  the  destitute  and  the  helpless  need  help.  God 
in  His  love  and  mercy  has  bestowed  His  bounty  upon  us  unstint- 
edly; it  behooves  us,  then,  not  to  withhold  our  hands  from  doing 
good. 

It  matters  not  how  poor  we  may  be,  there  is  always  some  one 
we  can  help.  Every  day,  every  hour,  there  are  countless  oppor- 
tunities for  relieving  distress,  alleviating  pain,  helping  the 
orphan,  or  even  to  give  a  kind  word  or  smile.  The  opportunity  is 
always  at  hand,  but  alas!  we  too  often  neglect  to  make  the  most 
of  the  blessed  privilege. 

We  must  not  harden  the  heart  nor  close  the  hand  against  the 
poor,  or  we  can  not  hope  to  have  a  share  in  the  joy  of  Christmas- 
tide.  The  friendless,  the  hungry,  the  homeless,  appeal  to  us  now 
in  a  special  manner  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
for  they  are  His  little  ones.  Let  them  not  appeal  to  us  in  vain! 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  very  poorest  of  us  are  not  too  poor 
to  give  utterance  to  the  time-hallowed  salutations  of  the  bright 
season,  and  the  sweet  greeting,  "A  Merry  Christmas!"  It  meets 
us  at  every  turn,  it  is  an  echo  of  the  angels'  song,  "Peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will!" — Charles  Phillips. 


Some  little  thought  that  steals  to  God  away         # 
When  all  thy  thoughts  are  busy  here, 
And  saves  one  moment  from  the  fretful  day 
To  spend  in  pleading  at  thy  Father's  ear — 
Some  loving  thought  may  bring  thee  riches  more 
Than  all  the  weary  hours  that  went  before. 
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TEACH  US  HOW  TO  DIE 

God,  we  enter  our  last  fight; 
Thou  dost  see  our  cause  is  right; 
Make  us  march  now  in  Thy  sight 
On  to  vistory. 

Let  us  not  Thy  wrath  deserve 
In  the  sacred  cause  we  serve; 
Let  us  not  from  danger  swerve; 
Teach  us  how  to  die. 
Death  for  some  is  in  reserve 
Before  our  flag  can  fly. 

All  the  agony  of  years, 

All  the  horrors,  all  the  fears, 

Martyrs'  blood,  survivors'  tears, 

Now  we  offer  Thee 

As  an  endless  holocaust. 

God  restore  it  tho'  the  cost 

For  the  freedom  we  have  lost 

Greater  still  must  be ; 

Let  Thy  grace  attend  our  host, 

Give  us  victory. 

See,  we  open  our  own  hearts, 
Every  wrong  that  in  them  smarts; 
Every  secret  pain  that  starts, 
We,  too,  offer  Thee; 
Every  dearest  hope's  decrease, 
Every  fear  that  wracks  our  peace, 
Every  cross  with  pain's  increase, 
Burthened  tho'  we  be; 
Sacrifice  that  shall  not  cease 
Till  our  land  be  free. 

Thou  hold'st  freedom  in  Thy  hand; 
Thou  canst  liberate  our  land; 
Hear  us;  yield  our  one  demand — 
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Ireland's   liberty. 

We  ask  not  her  chains  to  rive 

And  the  sacred  deed  survive. 

That  we  may  rejoice  alive 

In  her  victory; 

We  but  ask  that  she  shall  thrive, 

And  rest  our  fate  with  Thee. 

We  know  not  what  must  befall 

Marching  at  our  country's  call; 

Make  us  strong  who  must  yield  all 

That  she  may  not  die. 

Those  who  will  survive  the  fight 

Still  attend  them  with  Thy  light, 

Thou  our  hope  in  darkest  night, 

Then  their  guardian  be, 

And  hold  our  dear  land  in  Thy  sight 

Erect  and  firm  and  free. 

— Terence  J.  MacSwiney. 


"  Look  Pleasant,  Teddy 
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BETHLEHEM  TOWN 

As  I  was  going  to  Bethlehem-town, 

Upon  the  earth  I  cast  me  down 

All  underneath  a  little  tree 

That  whispered  in  this  wise  to  me : 

"Oh,  I  shall  stand  on  Calvary 

And  bear  what  burthen  saveth  Thee!" 

As  up  I  fared  to  Bethlehem-town, 

I  met  a  shepherd  coming  down, 

And  thus  he  quoth :  "A  wondrous  sight  - 

Hath  spread  before  mine  eyes  this  night — 

An  angel  host  most  fair  to  see, 

That  sung  full  sweetly  of  a  tree 

That  shall  uplift  on  Calvary 

What  burthen  saveth  you  and  me!" 

And  as  I  got  to  Bethlehem-town. 

Lo !  wise  men  came  that  bore  a  crown, 

"Is  there,"  cried  I,  "in  Bethlehem 

A  King  shall  wear  this  diadem?" 

"Good  sooth,"  they  quoth,  "and  it  is  He 

That  shall  be  lifted  on  the  tree 

And  freely  shed  on  Calvary 

What  blood  redeemeth  us  and  thee!" 

Unto  a  Child  in  Bethlehem-town 

The  wise  men  came  and  brought  the  crown ; 

And  while  the  infant  smiling  slept, 

Upon  their  knees  they  fell  and  wept ; 

But,  with  her  babe  upon  her  knee, 

Naught  recked  that  Mother  of  the  tree, 

That  should  uplift  on  Calvary 

What  burthen  saveth  all  and  me. 

Again  I  walk  in  Bethlehem-town 

And  think  of  Him  that  wears  the  crown. 

I  may  not  kiss  His  feet  again, 

Nor  worship  Him  as  I  did  then ; 

My  King  hath  died  upon  the  tree 

And  hath  outpoured  on  Calvary 

What  blood  redeemeth  you  and  me. 

— Eugene  Field. 


"If  Mary  prays  for  us,  we  are  safe;  for  every  petition  of 
Mary  is  heard,  and  she  can  never  meet  with  a  repulse." 

— St.  Ligouri. 
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Bl  LLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  Tl  BERC1  LOSIS 

\SSOCI  \TI<>\ 
TUBERCULOSIS  AUXILIARIES 

In  spite  of  the  ever  widening  field  of  activities  for  women 

Of  all  classes,  every  community  still  has  its  group  of  educated, 
well-to-do  women  who  are  eager  to  be  of  service  to  fellow  human 
beings,  but  who  are  unable  to  find  the  type  of  work  which 
appeals  to  them  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  makes  no  greater 
demands  on  their  time  than  they  can  conscientiously  give  to  it. 

The  activities  of  the  Associated  Tuberculosis  Auxiliaries. 
affiliated  with  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  association  which  would  avail  itself  of  this 
"woman  power"  to  successfully  perform  a  phase  of  tuberculosis 
work  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Auxiliaries  are  composed  of  groups  of  public-spirited 
women,  with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  time,  whose  niche  in 


Pueblo  Indians 
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the  tuberculosis  campaign  is  to  furnish  the  personal  contact  so 
necessary  to  establish  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  his 
family.  From  small  beginnings,  made  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  work  of  the  auxiliaries  has  broadened  from  one  of  emergency 
and  other  relief,  until  today  education  plays  the  leading  role,  as 
indicated  by  the  activities  now  under  the  direction  of  the  various 
branches.  Day  and  night  camps,  fresh  air  schools,  preventor- 
ium nurseries,  dental  service,  and  classes  in  corrective  exercises 
have  been  founded  and  are  being  maintained  by  them.  Kimball 
Memorial  House,  a  home  where  young  women  and  children 
attending  day  camps  or  awaiting  admission  to  sanatoria,  can  be 
made  comfortable,  provided  with  good  food,  medical  and  nursing 
care,  and  are  given  opportunity  to  sleep  in  the  open,  is  con- 
ducted entirely  by  the  Auxiliaries. 

The  Auxiliaries  co-operate  closely  with  welfare  and  edu- 
cational agencies,  such  as  nutrition  classes,  classes  in  dental 
hygiene,  preventorium  day  nurseries,  posture  classes,  boy  scout 
and  camp  fire  girl  movements,  playgrounds,  and  fresh  air  work. 
As  one  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  organization  aptly  put 
it,  'The  auxiliaries  are  the  hub  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign  in 
New  York." 

So  successful  has  the  work  of  the  auxiliaries  been,  that  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  the  number  of  branches  in  every  district  of  the  city. 
"An  auxiliary  for  every  tuberculosis  clinic  in  Greater  New 
York"  is  the  slogan  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  campaign. 


He  had  just  hung  out  his  shingle.  That  morning  a  stranger 
entered.  The  doctor  asked  to  be  excused  as  he  hurried  to  the 
'phone. 

Taking  down  the  receiver,  he  said,  "Yes,  this  is  Dr.  Whoosit. 
Yes,  I  will  be  ready  for  you  at  two-ten  this  afternoon.  But  please 
be  prompt,  for  I  am  very  busy.  Two  hundred  dollars?  Yes,  that 
was  the  estimate  I  gave  you." 

Hanging  up  the  receiver,  he  turned  to  the  stranger,  and, 
rubbing  his  hands,  asked:  "Now,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  stranger,  quietly.  "I  only  came  in  to 
connect  up  the  'phone." 
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MIDNIGHT    AT    BETHLEHEM 

At  last  Thou  art  come,  little  Savior! 

And  Thine  angels  fill  midnight  with  song; 
Thou  art  come  to  us,  gentle  Creator! 

Whom  Thy  creatures  have  sighed  for  so  long. 
Thou  art  come  to  Thy  Beautiful  Mother; 

She  has  looked  on  Thy  marvelous  face; 
Thou  art  come  to  us,  Maker  of  Mary; 

And  she  was  Thy  channel  of  Grace. 
Thou  has  brought  with  Thee  plentiful  pardon, 

And  our  souls  overflow  with  delight; 
Our  hearts  are  half-broken,  dear  Jesus! 

With  the  joy  of  this  wonderful  night. 
We  have  waited  so  long  for  Thee,  Savior! 

Art  Thou  come  to  us,  dearest!  at  last? 
Oh,  bless  Thee,  dear  Joy  of  Thy  Mother! 

This  is  worth  all  the  wearisome  past! 
Thou  art  come,  Thou  art  come,  Child  of  Mary! 

Yet  we  hardly  believe  Thou  art  come; 
It  seems  such  a  wonder  to  have  Thee, 

New  Brother!  with  us  in  our  home. 
Thou  wilt  stay  with  us,  Master  and  Maker! 
Thou  wilt  stay  with  us  now  evermore; 
We  will  play  with  Thee,  beautiful  Brother! 

On  eternity's  jubilant  shore. 

— Father  Faber. 


SAINT  BERNARD  TO  THE  VIRGIN 

''Maiden  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son,  more  humble  and 
more  exalted  than  any  other  creature,  term  of  the  eternal 
Counsels,  thou  art  she  who  hast  so  ennobled  the  nature  of  man- 
kind that  the  Maker  thereof  did  not  abhor  to  be  by  it  created. 
In  thy  womb  was  love  rekindled,  and  by  that  warmth,  in  eternal 
peace,  has  grown  this  Flower.  Thou  art  to  us  in  Paradise  the 
noontide  face  of  charity,  and  to  mortals  below  thou  art  the  living 
fountain  of  hope." 


An  Adirondack  Beauty 
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BOOKS 

"Rejoice  in  the  Lord"  is  truly  a  most  appropriate  title  for 
Father  Lasance's  new  book  of  reflections  and  prayers.  Every 
page  of  this  charming  little  volume  radiates  happiness.  Some- 
one calls  this  book  "The  Joyful  Prayer  Book."  This,  it  really  is. 
Benziger  Brothers.  Imitation  Leather,  red  edges,  $2.00 ;  Imi- 
tation Leather,  red  edges,  $2.50;  Real  Leather  Binding,  $3.50  to 
$8.75. 

The  book  has  three  parts : 
Part  I — Reflections. 
Part    II — A  Book  of  Prayer. 

Part  III — A  Little  Book    of   Indulgenced    Ejaculations 
and  Short  Prayers. 

To  quote  haphazard  from  the  Reflections — 

"What  must  we  do  to  be  happy?  The  thing  is  not  hard. 
Happiness,  in  as  far  as  it  can  exist  here  below,  consists  in  peace, 
in  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience.  If  our  conscience  is  pure,  our 
life  will  be  happy.  There  are  none  happier  than  saints,  for  there 
are  none  more  innocent." 

"What  secures  happiness  in  a  home — religion,  union,  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  pliancy  of  character.  A  family  whose  members 
possess  these  qualities  is  a  paradise  on  earth." 

"Oh!  Who  can  tell  the  power  of  a  smile." 

"If  we  are  faithful  in  trying  to  make  others  happy,  God 
will  make  us  also  happy,  and  will  bestow  on  us  a  hundredfold 
for  the  little  we  have  given."  . 

"The  best  advertisement  Catholics  can  give  for  their  re- 
ligion is  to  be  bright  and  cheery." 

— Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 

"A  genial  man  is  both  an  apostle  and    an    evangelist;    an 
apostle  because  he  brings  men  to  Christ,  an  evangelist  because 
he  portrays  Christ  to  men." — Father  Faber. 
"URSULA  FINCH"— By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.     Benziger  Brothers, 

Barclay  Street,  New  York.    Net  $2.25,  postage  15  cents. 

In  St.  Faith's,  a  little  Cornish  seaport,  the  events  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Miss  Clark's  latest  novel,  take  place.  The 
heroine,  Ursula  Finch,  like  all  Miss  Clarke's  heroines,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  her  soul  and  mind — gentle,  unselfish,  and 
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all  unconscious  of  her  <>\vn  worth,  she  is  the  Cinderella  of  her 
family.  Forced  at  last  by  the  jealousy  and  selfishness  of  an  elder 
sister,  to  leave  home,  she  goes  to  Italy  as  a  governess.  Here, 
things  happen  quickly,  and  in  due  time,  like  her  prototype  in 
the  fairy  tale,  wealth,  happiness  and  love  come  to  Ursula.  How 
all  this  takes  place,  is  told  in  Miss  Clarke's  delightful  style  of 
description  and  character  sketch.  In  the  closing  chapters,  the 
Eternal  City  makes  a  glorious  background,  and  then,  as  is 
proper,  St.  Faith's,  that  has  witnessed  Ursula's  early  trials,  sees 
the  fulness  of  her  happiness. 

"CIVICS  CATECHISM"— The  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities,  National  Catholic    War    Council,    1312    Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  splendid  little  book,  which  should  not  only  find  a  place 
In  all  our  schools,  but  in  every  home.     In  it  is  summed  up  briefly, 
though  accurately,  the  rights  and  duties  of  all   American  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  functions  which  the  Government  takes  upon 
itself  in  regard  to  the  protection  and  welfare  of  those  under  its 
care.     The  granting  of  woman  suffrage  has  added  millions  of 
voters  to  the  lists,  and  to  them  a  study  of  civics  is  almost  an  im- 
perative obligation,  if  we  are  to  have  competent  and  efficient 
officers  at  the  head  of  our  democracy. 

In  addition,  health  and  education,  subjects  of  ever  increas- 
ing interest,  are  discussed. 

To  sum  up,  a  knowledge  of  this  little  book,  is  certain  to  in- 
spire all  with  a  deeper  love  of  our  Country,  and  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  serve  her,  not  only  in  time  of  war,  when  reports  are  pub- 
lished of  every  valiant  act,  but  also  in  time  of  peace,  when  per- 
haps only  conscience  will  be  the  witness  of  patriotism. 
"RELIGION  AND  HEALTH"— By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.     Medical  Director  of  Fordham  University  School  of 
Sociology;  Professor  of  Physiological  Psychology,  Cathedral 
College;  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Sociology,  Marywood 
College,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Religion  and  health  have  much  more  intimate  relations  with 
each  other  than  is  usually  supposed.     The  Anglo-Saxon  words 
health  and  holiness  in  their  etymology  revealed  this  relation- 
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In  Venice 


ship  rather  strikingly.  They  both  come  from  a  common  root, 
"hal"  or  ''heel/'  and  hale  and  holy  meant  originally  exactly  the 
same  thing,  though  in  the  course  of  time  one  came  to  be  referred 
to  the  soul  and  the  other  to  the  body.  Wholeness  of  soul  and 
body  was  holiness  in  the  one  case  and  health  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  brought  out  the  practical  elements  of  this 
intimate  relationship  between  the  conditions  now  represented 
by  the  two  words.  He  has  shown  in  a  series  of  chapters  that 
the  practice  of  prayer  and  of  sacrifice  and  the  observance 
of  mortification  and  fastings  and  abstinence  as  well  as  of 
the  holidays  prescribed  by  religion  have  proved  of  great 
value  for  health.  Happiness  consists  in  lessening  the  desires 
rather  than  adding  to  the  possessions,  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
brings  that  satisfaction  with  conditions  in  life  which  is  so  eminent- 
ly conducive  to  health.  The  nervous  and  mental  diseases  of 
humanity  as  well  as  suicide  have  all  increased  just  in  proportion 
as  religious  belief  and  practice  have  declined.   Calm  confidence  in 
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a  higher  power  means  more  for  health  and  happiness  than  any 
other  clement  in  life.  "Gfod'a  in  His  Heaven  and  all's  right 
with  the  world."  even  though  the  mystery  of  it  may  be  difficult 

to  understand  and  the  trials  of  life  hard  to  bear. 

The  chapters  are :  Can  We  Still  Believe?;  Prayer ;  Sacrifice  ; 
Charity;  Pasting  and  Abstinence;  Holydays  and  Holidays; 
Recreation  and  Dissipation;  Mortification;  Limitation  of  Ex- 
cesses; Purity;  Insanity;  Nervous  Diseases;  Dreads;  Suffering; 
Pain;  Suicide  and  Homicide;  Longevity;  The  Bible  and  Health; 
Health  and  Religion. 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.     $2.25  net. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

"HEALTH  THROUGH  WILL  POWER"— By  James  J.  Walsh, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  Medical  Director  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity School  of  Sociology;  Professor  of  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy, Cathedral  College;  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Soci- 
ology. Mary  wood  College,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Our  generation  has  hitherto  been  so  intent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  that  we  have  been  neglecting  the  will.  In 
the  recent  war,  however,  man  has  discovered  the  power  of  his 
own  will.  He  has  tapped  layers  of  energy  that  he  did  not  know 
he  possessed.  He  has  learned  that  his  will  is  capable  of  enabling 
him  to  do  things  he  would  have  previously  considered  utterly 
impossible.  Also,  he  has  discovered  that  upon  his  will,  more 
than  upon  any  other  single  factor,  depends  his  health  and  recov- 
ery from  disease. 

This  volume  is  meant  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  the  will 
to  its  place  as  the  supreme  faculty  of  life.  The  author  shows  its 
preventive  and  curative  power  upon  such  universal  ailments  as 
coughs  and  colds,  intestinal  disorders,  rheumatism,  mental  dis- 
turbances, etc.,  and  the  value  of  its  application  to  the  bad  habits 
of  self-pity,  irregular  and  insufficient  exercise,  yielding  to  pain 
and  sentimental  sympathy. 

The  book  is  not  technical,  but  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
pressed for  the  benefit  of  the  layman  unversed  in  scientific,  medi- 
cal or  psychological  matters.  It  should  win  a  wide  and  appreci- 
ative public. 
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Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  of  New  York,  says  of  this 
book: 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  your  splendid  book  'Health  Through 
Will  Power'  has  met  with  such  great  success.  I  know  that  I 
could  hardly  leave  the  book  out  of  my  hands,  it  was  so  inter- 
esting and  instructive." 

"Your  book  is  capable  of  adding  largely  to  happiness,  as 
well  as  health.  It  is  also  wonderful,  spiritually.  I  feel  like 
recommending  the  book  to  everyone  I  know." 

— Mgr.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  of  New  York. 

"The  American  public  sorely  needs  the  gospel  of  health 
that  Dr.  Walsh  preaches  to  it  in  his  new  book." 

— The  Pilot,  Boston. 

"  'Health  Through  Will  Power'  is  packed  with  medical  wis- 
dom translated  into  the  vernacular  of  common  sense." 

— The  Ave  Maria. 
"This  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  home  as  it  will  help 
to  bring  us  back  to  a  more  natural  manner  of  living." 

— The  Rosary  Magazine. 

288  pages.     12  mo.    Cloth.     $1.75  net  at  all  booksellers. 
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The  Millennium  at  Coffinville 

By  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Ik-art.) 

HE  priest    at    the  Holy  Family  was  feeling  "that  low  in    his 

mind,"  as  his  housekeeper  expressed  it,  "that  he  couldn't  eat. 
sleep  nor  read  his  breviary  in  peace."  The  good  woman 
watched  over  his  1  .ares  and  Penates  in  the  firm  and  comfort- 
ing belief  that  whatever  might  he  the  sanctity  of  his  spirit, 
the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Jones  would  he 
null  and  void  without  her. 

She  was  very  much  distressed  about  him.  Years  ago 
when  she  had  been  left  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  to  care  for. 
Father  Jones  had  been  her  pastor,  and  he  had  installed  her  in  the  position 
of  his  housekeeper,  educating  her  daughter  out  of  his  slender  stipend,  until 
the  brown-eyed  girl  had  taJ^en  her  sweet  face  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  in  which  order  she  had  been  educated.  Mrs.  Hansey 
stayed  on  with  Father  Jones,  "He  couldn't  get  along  without  her,  she  was 
sure,  and  even  when  he  went  on  a  mission,  she  felt  a  call  to  go  also,  her 
Martha-like  nature  expending  it -elf  in  faithful  service  for  the  servant  ot 
(iod. 

Father  Jones  was  a  kindly,  jovial  soul  ;  a  man  about  sixty,  with  a 
pleasant  face,  somewhat  reddened  and  roughened  with  wind,  and  weather, 
for  to  be  a  "missioner"  priest  in  southwest  Missouri  means  t<»  hi-  at  the 
beck  and  call  o\  every  one  from  Man  to  Beersheba,  and  Father  Jones  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  lie  had  a  church  at  Coffinville,  and  two  mis- 
sions to  look  after  on  alternate  Sundays,  so  the  day  was  to  him  scarcely  the 
traditional  "day  of  rest"  which  the  early  Puritan-  demanded  for  their 
"Sawbuth."  Every  Sunday  he  said  Mass  at  Coffinville  at  six.  then  rode  to 
Ozark,  ten  miles  away  over  the  worst  of  Missouri  roads,  to  say  another  at 
nine,  reaching  home  again  at  twelve  for  Cathechism  and  Benediction,  only 
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to  start  out  at  three  o'clock  to  give  Benediction  at  Sparta.  The  next  Sun- 
day was  like  unto  the  first,  save  that  he  said  Mass  at  Sparta  and  gave  Bene- 
diction at  Ozark.  During  the  week  he  was  occupied  with  parish  work  and 
sick  calls  without  number :  hurried  calls  into  the  mountains  'neath  the  sum- 
mer's blazing  sun,  or  through  the  winter's  frigid  blasts,  when  snow  whirled 
over  the  carriage  and  the  wind  blew  a  requiem  for  a  departed  soul. 

Through  all  his  trials  Father  Jones'  good  nature  was  proverbial,  and  yet 
a  physiognomist  would  have  declared  it  a  freak  of  nature.  Fat  people  are 
accustomed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  good  nature  in  the  world,  while 
thin  people  are  supposed  to  be  unamiable.  But  Father  Jones'  spare  form 
had  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  it  and  he  was  aimability  itself, 
except  upon  occasions  of  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
under  his  charge.  His  face  was  so  thin  the  cheek  bones  protruded  like  an 
Indian's,  and  there  were  those  among  the  Campbellites,  which  sect  abounded 
in  Coffinville,  who  said  they  knew  that  he  didn't  get  enough  to  eat.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  sleek  and  well  fed  when  you  are  poor  and  troubled  with  that 
unpleasant  guest,  a  conscience,  and  you  have  eyes  to  see  that  plenty  of  peo- 
ple are  poorer  than  you  are,  and  Father  Jones'  character  and  his  life  in 
Coninville  filled  these  conditions  admirably.  When  people  complained  of 
"ha'd  times"  and  that  the  "craps  was  ies'  spiled  with  the  dry  drought"  the 
priest  gathered  his  threadbare  cassock  about  him  with  a  haughty  indiffer- 
ence to  its  scandalous  appearance  and  Mrs.  Hansey's  "Sure,  it's  fringed 
like  the  old  Shanghai  rooster's  legs  all  'round  the  bottom!"  To  this  he 
only  answered  blandly,  "I  am  surprised  that  such  an  elegant  woman  as  you 
arc.  Mrs.  Hansey,  shouldn't  know  that  fringe  is  all  the  style  now.  It  said 
so  in  the  last  'Catholic  Advance.'  " 

To  this  Mrs.  Hansey  gave  an  indignant  sniff,  coupled  with  a  smothered 
laugh  as  she  wended  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  murmuring  softly,  "Him 
notice  the  styles,  indeed;  he'll  laugh  at  his  own  funeral,  bless  him." 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  of  Coffinville  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  the  Catholic  priest.  He  attended  to  his  own  business  and  never  in- 
terfered with  anyone.  Moreover,  he  was  very  handy  to  have  around  in 
case  of  a  fight  between  the  parishioners,  which  performance  was  not  an  in- 
frequent occurrence.  This  was  not  because  his  people  were  any  more  given 
to  fighting  than  other  dwellers  in  the  Ozarks.  but  because  in  that  highly 
civilized  region  the  motto  "Shoot  fust,  talk  after  wa'  as.  him  who  kin."  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  carefully  as  the  old  rifle  and  the 
carved  powder  horn  of  bygone  days.     But  when  Father  Jones  dashed  into 
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the  flood  at  Miller^  (reck  when  the  "crick  had  riz"  and  saved  from  drown- 
ing Dan  Casey's  little  girl  and  Jim  Jones,  the  Methodist  minister's  very  ob- 
jectionable young  son,  adding  to  this  exploit  by  riding  Mustang  Bill,  the 
worsl    horse   in   the   section,  ten  miles  to  (  >zark  for  a  doctor,  the   people 

thought  it  wa^  time  t<>  notice  his  existence. 

"lie's  a  fim-dandy,"  said  Inn  Betts,  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the 
Campbellite  Church  on  Sundays  and  a  blacksmith,  somewhal  given  to  pota- 
tions, dim  ig  the  week,  '"lie's  the  best  priest  the;.'  r  had  at  Holy 
Famih ." 
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"Holy  Family !"  sniffed  Joe  Smith,  a  drummer  over  From  Springfield. 
"His  family  is  -nod  and  holy,  judging  from  some  of  his  parishioners." 

"You  needn't  talk."  retorted  Dan  Casey.  "You're  a  swell  Episcopoli- 
tan.  but  it  strikes  me  that  some  ^i  the  people  at  your  Holy  Innocents' 
Church  haven't  enough  holiness  or  innocence  either,  to  hurt  'em." 

"Father  Jones  is  not  as  ha*1  as  most  Romanists,"  remarked  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Jones,  guardedly.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  C  hurch,  and  was  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  a  church  discussion, 
called,  by  outsiders,  more  pertinently  than  elegantly,  a  "church  row." 
'  .rat'  ful  as  he  was   for  the   saving  of  his  boy,   he  was.  perforce,  careful 
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about  evincing  any  partiality  for  one  who  might  later  show  signs  of  the 
cloven  hoof,  and  who  was  certainly  persona  non  grata  to  many  of  his  faith- 
ful flock. 

"I  say  he's  a  peach/'  declared  Dan  Casey,  the  storekeeper,  "a  real  Mis- 
souri peach,  red-cheeked  and  sound  all  through.     They  say  he's  got  the 

peneumony,  too." 

"Let's  give  him  a  donation  party,"  suggested  Jim  Betts. 

A  group  of  young  men,  lounging  about  the  village  store,  looked  mildly 
interested  at  this  novel  idea,  and  one  of  them  drawled : 

"Say,  Jim,  you  all  can't  donate  to  a  priest.  What  does  he  want  with 
things  other  folks  ain't  no  use  foah?  That's  what  folks  give  at  donation 
pahties,  leastwise,  things  as  they  don't  want.  An*  s'pose  you  all  gave 
Fatheh  Jones  a  lot  of  things  to  eat,  do  you  known  what  he'd  do  with  'em? 
He'd  call  up  all  the  squattehs  in  the  outskurts  and  stop  every  freighteh's 
team  goin'  pas'  and  fill  'em  full,  even  to  the  clothes  hoss  and  that  yallah 
dawg  under  the  wagon.     That's  the  kind  he  is." 

"Well,  let's  give  him  things  he  does  want,"  persisted  Mr.  Betts,  and 
discussion  waxed  hot  as  to  what  particular  treasures  should  be  laid  at  the 
shrine  of  the  new  saint,  for  there  is  nothing  like  practical  piety  to  appeal 
to  the  unlearned,  and  Father  Jones  had  delighted  these  rough  men  by  his 
pluck,  his  grit,  and  his  genuine  kindliness. 

"I'll  give  him  a  six-shooter,"  began  Jim  Betts,  when  his  words 
were  met  with  derisive  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  group. 

"His  Riverence  with  a  six-shooter,  a-makin'  a  hump  in  his  hassock," 
shouted  Dan  Casey,  gleefully.  "Sure,  you  might  as  well  give  him  a  ham- 
mer and  anvil  for  all  he'd  use  it." 

"I'd  just  as  lief  use  it  on  you,"  growled  the  blacksmith,  significant!) . 
and  a  little  difficulty  easily  settled  with  a  gun  seemed  about  to  disturb  the 
meeting,  when  the  Rev.  Ephraim  spoke  up : 

"I  move  we  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks." 

"A  vote  of  nawthin' !"  cried  Dan,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  his  big  Irish 
blue  eyes  flashing  fire.  "Will  a  vote  of  thanks  buy  him  a  hassock,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it?  Will  it  buy  him  wine  and  the  best  Robinson  County? 
Will  it  get  him  kickshaws  to  eat  and  warm  blankets  and  coal  and  all  the 
things  this  God-forsaken  place  doesn't  hold  for  a  white  man  to  live  decent 
with?  And  I  tell  you  he'll  die  if  he  don't  have  'em.  He  saved  my  girl 
and  your  boy — darn  the  brat — "  (big,  rough  Dan  choked)  "and  now  he's 
lvin"  up  there  with  peneumony  fever,  an'  the  doctor  says  he  orter  be  having 
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good  nursin'  an'  Luxuries.     Good  Lord!     Luxuries  in  Coffinville." 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones  suddenly 
felt  throbbing  against  his  side  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner  an  organ  of 
which  he  had  really  forgotten  the  use,  lo!  these  many  years.     He  had  a 

heart,  but  poverty  and  hard  luck  and  the  continued  strain  of  dealing  always 
with  tlu-  wor«>t  side  of  life  had  so  encrusted  it  that  he  was  seldom  conscious 
of  its  existence.  Now,  however,  he  felt  it  throbbing  painfull)  and  urging 
him  to  a  speech  to  which  he  scarcely  felt  himself  equal.     But  the  good  in 

the  little  man  was  only  encrusted  with  doctrine  and  dormant,  not  dead,  and 
it  rose  to  the  surface  in  a  great  wave. 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  hoys,"  he  began,  "I'll  write  to  the  Board  to 
send  him  my  box." 

'"(mod  for  you,  Parson,"  cried  Dan,  clapping  him  on  the  back  with  an 
uncomfortable  friendliness  which  made  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones  wince 
from  the  great  ham-like  hand.  "Bully  for  you'  That's  the  very  thing! 
Will  they  do  it  ?" 

"They  send  me  one  every  year,  and  if  they  won't  send  two  the  priest 
can  have  mine."     And  with,  this  he  strode  away. 

None  of  the  men  who  applauded  him  so  loudly  had  even  an  inkling  of 
what  the  sacrifice  meant. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones  had  been  blessed  under  his  vine  and  u^ 
with  a  wife  and  eleven  olive  branches.  There  had  been  a  baker'-  dozen. 
but  two  had  succumbed  to  malaria,  and  he  had  tucked  their  little  yellow 
away  in  the  ground  with  mingled  pain  and  relief:  relief  that  they 
were  out  of  their  misery,  and  pain,  the  wringing  anguish  of  the  parent's 
heart  at  parting  with  its  second  -elf. 

Eleven  children  to  \vvd  and  clothe,  educate,  and  generally  equip  for  the 
hard  tussle  of  life  mean-  care  and  anxiety  untold.  The  Rev.  Ephraim 
looked  each  winter  for  clothing  for  the  rest  of  the  season  to  the  large  and 
abundant  missionary  box  sent  (Hit  by  the  generous  ladies  of  a  rich  Eastern 
church. 

Had  Mr-.  Jo^es  bee"1  at  home,  perhaps  he  would  have  -titled  his  gen- 
erous impulse,  for  she  wa-  a  wise  little  soul  who  kept  her  husband  in  ex- 
cellent order,  but  the  worthy  woman  was  away  for  a  two-days'  vi-it  to  a 
missionary  meeting  in  Greene  County,  and  Mr.  [one--  flourished  alone  like 
the  proverbial  green  bay  tree.  Nine  little  bays— ranging  from  fifteen  to 
>ix — held  high  carnival  at  the  parsonage,  the  two  youngest  children  having 
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gone  with  their  mother,  and  the  cat  being  away,  the  mouse  was  playing^ 
with  all  his  might. 

The  glow  of  the  minister's  enthusiasm  never  dimmed ;  indeed  his  trou- 
blesome heart  gave  him  no  rest  until  he  had  written  his  letter.  He  meant 
to  write  to  the  "Board,"  that  far-away  refuge  of  troubled  missionaries, 
but  a  notice  of  its  pecuniary  difficulties  met  his  eye  in  the  church  paper,  so 
he  decided  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  write  directly  to  the 
church  which  had  always  supplied  him. 

"Dear  Ladies  of  the  Queen  Street  Church,"  he  began,  "I  hope  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  you,  but  I  am  now  wearing  your 
clothes — I  mean  those  you  sent  me — and  I  have  had  so  much  kindness  from 
you  that  I  venture  to  ask  a  favor.  Will  you  please  not  send  me  a  box  this 
year?  It  isn't  that  I  don't  want  it,  and  my  wife  will  want  it  worse,  but  1 
think  it  is  needed  elsewhere.  There  is  a  man  here  who  is  going  to  die  un- 
less he  is  looked  after.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  about  him."  Then  followed 
a  stirring  account  of  Father  Jones'  life  and  character,  his  good  work  in 
Coffinville,  his  poverty  and  his  brave  rescue  of  the  two  children.  The 
Rev.  Ephraim  finished  his  astonishing  epistle  after  this  fashion:  "He  has 
given  away  everything  he  has;  he  has  saved  life  to  lose  his  own.  Though 
not  one  in  doctrine,  he  is  a  better  man  than  I  am,  and  I  earnestly  ask  you 
to  relieve  his  difficulties  rather  than  give  any  thought  to  me.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you,  and  that  you  will  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me  and  mine,  I  am, 

"Your  servant  in  Christ, 

"Ephraim  Jones." 

"P.  S. — Send  the  box  to  Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Coffinville,  Mo.  I  did 
not  mention  that  the  one  mentioned  is  a  Catholic  priest.  He  is  not  any 
relation  of  mine,  for  there  are  Joneses  who  are  not.  E.  J." 

This  was  the  letter  which  fell  like  a  bombshell  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Queen  Street  M.  E.  Church, 
which  edifice,  in  stone,  exquisite  with  Gothic  carvings,  graced  the  largest 
street  of  an  important  Eastern  city. 

An  anarchistic  souvenir  could  not  have  more  effectually  excited  the 
good  ladies.  All  were  talking  at  once — this  was  not  an  uncommon  proceed- 
ing, and  at  the  tops  of  their  voices — but  at  last  the  president  restored 
order. 
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"The  simplicity  of  this  letter  goes  to  my  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  a 
tall,  handsome  woman.  "The  spirit  of  the  man  is  perfectly  beautiful. 
We  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  box."' 

"Of  course  not.  It's  half  done,  and  all  the  children's  clothes  are 
ready.  And  we  can't  let  that  poor  soul  starve  out  there  if  he  is  a  Catholic," 
said  Mrs.  Bonham,  the  vice-president,  a  millionaire  in  her  own  right 
several  times  over. 

"Christmas  is  coming,  and  I  suppose  Catholics  have  as  much  right  to 
celebrate  Christmas  as  we  have,"  said  sweet  little  crippled  Miss  Gray. 

"Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Simons  Blake  tentatively. 

"I  always  thought  it  must  be  as  hard  for  Catholics  to  starve  as  for  the 
elect,"  said  brisk  little  Miss  Bland,  a  wicked  twinkle  in  her  great  gray  eyes. 
"But  you  wouldn't  think  it  right  to  do  anything  for  a  Catholic  priest, 
would  you,  Mrs.  Leader?" 

The  president  looked  uncomfortable,  then  a  bright  thought  came. 

"Not  as  a  priest,  of  course;  nor  as  coming  from  a  church,  but  from 
individuals,  as  a  token  of  our-er-respect  for  a  man  who  is  fine  and  manly 
and  virtuous.  I  will  head  a  subscription  with  one  hundred  dollars,  ladies. 
Who  will  follow  ?" 

Where  Mrs.  Leader  proposed,  all  were  glad  enough  to  concur.  Those 
who  were  her  social  equals  so  honestly  loved  her  that  they  thought  every- 
thing she  did  correct,  and  those  who  were  below  her  in  the  social  scale  so 
wished  to  be  associated  with  her,  even  in  charities,  that  they  gladly  fol- 
lowed her  example.  Tact  will  turn  a  wind-mill,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
astonished  secretary  was  empowered  to  send  the  box,  a  finer  one  than  ever, 
to  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones,  and  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  Jones. 

"Make  it  plain  how  well  we  think  of  Mr.  Jones'  work  as  a  missionary, 
Miss  Tracey,"  said  the  president,  "and  show  the  other,  in  a  tactful  manner, 
that  the  gift  is  to  a  brave,  good  man." 

"I  will  try  to  couch  it  properly,  Mrs.  Leader,"  said  the  secretary,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up,  the  ladies  going  on  their  way  rejoicing,  with  a  proud 
consciousness  of  virtue. 

Christmas  was  at  hand,  the  blessed  season  of  kind  thoughts  and  gentle 
deeds  to  warm  the  hearts  of  giver  and  receiver  and  prove  as  balm  to  the 
wounded  Sacred  Heart  which  gave  Itself  for  men,  and  giving — broke. 

Christmas  with  its  joys,  its  merriment,  its  sorrow,  too,  as  memory 
gives  a  backward  glance  to  those  faces  long  gone,  that  once  graced  the 
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Yule  tide  board  with  the  bloom  of  their  sweet  radiance.  Christmas  in 
happy  homes  season  of  jollity  and  even  in  humble  ones  a  time  of  blessirtg, 
since  their  self-denial  often  waits  as  handmaid  upon  giving  and 

"Who  gives  himself  with  his  gift   feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor,  and  me.'" 

[\]    Coffinville   the    snow    lay  white  upon  the  ground  and  the    rough 

branches  of  the  scrub    oak-  and  sturdy  hickory  trees  were  powdered  with 

its  feathery  flakes.     It  had  been  a  bitterly  cold  winter  and  snow  lay  heavy 

upon  many  hearts. 

Father  Jones  sal  in  his  old  arm  chair  beside  the  big  box  stove  in  which 
crackled  the  fire  of  hickory  logs.  It  was  his  one  luxury,  this  roaring  fire, 
and  it  was  his  Only  because  of  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  parishioner  who 
brought  him  a  load  from  his  wood-lot  whenever  his  watchful  eye  saw  that 
the  priest's  wood  pile  was  diminishing. 

The  father  had  changed  terribly  in  the  weeks  following  his  illness. 
Pneumonia  is  not  an  easy  foe  to  fight,  hut  he  had  battled  with  it  manfully, 
finding  the  convalescence  almost  harder  to  bear  than  the  sickness  itself. 
He  needed  tonics  and  delicacies,  and  .soft  warm  clothes,  and  none  of  these 
were  to  be  obtained  in  Cofiinville.  or  for  miles  around,  even  had  the  where- 
withal to  obtain  them  been,  forthcoming:  He  felt  ill,  tired  and  discour- 
aged. He  leaned  his  head  wearily  on  his  hand,  pondering  how  he  could 
provide  some  Christmas  treat  for  the  poor  of  a  parish  where  all,  priest  and 
people  alike,  were  poor  together.  As  he  sat  quietly,  a  stir  was  heard  on 
the  gallery  which  ran  around  the  house,  and  a  sound  of  voices.  There  was 
a  knock  at  his  study  door  and  Mrs.  Hansey  entered  excitedly. 

"A  box  for  you,  Father,"  she  -aid.  as  two  men  carried  in  a  huge 
wooden  box  and  set  it  down  with  a  flourish. 

"That  can't  be  for  me."  said  Father  Jones. 

"Rev.  Edward  Jones,  Coffinville,  Christian  Co..  Missouri.  It's  yours 
all  right,"  said  Dan  Casey,  grinning  broadly.  "Merry  Christmas  to  you, 
Father.  ( iues>  your  friends  didn't  all  forget  you.  Lemme  open  it  for 
you." 

Father  Jones  looked  on  bewildered  as  the  box  was  opened.  Within  it 
was  warm  clothing  of  every  size  and  description;  blankets,  underwear  and 
hose,  all  of  which  by  strange  good  fortune,  considering  that  the  men's  .ap- 
parel was  selected  by  feminine  hands  with  a  view  to  filling  masculine 
wants,    would    tit    the    priest,    and    these  he  could  keep  with  a  clear  con- 
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science  since  the  wants  of  so  many  of  his  flock  could  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  box.  There  were  oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
figs,  dried  apricots,  prunes,  luxuries  indeed,  and  several  bottles  of  fine 
wine,  and  all  these  Mrs.  Hansey  promptly  seized  and  bore  away  to  hiding 
lest  the  rector  give  them  away  and  lose  the  benefit  of  them  himself. 
There  were  candies  and  toys  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  a  letter. 

Father  Jones  adjusted  his  spectacles  with  trembling  fingers.  This 
would  explain  all.  He  read  eagerly — but  such  a  letter !  He  could  scarce 
believe  his  eyes.  It  contained  the  warmest  expressions  of  interest  in  his 
welfare  and  admiration  for  his  character  and — strangest  of  all — it  closed 
with  asking  him  "to  accept  the  accompanying  as  a  testimonial  of  the  appre- 
ciation felt  for  his  excellent  work  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  Cofrinville 
and  bringing  the  people  to  the  faith  of  Christ,"  and  the  letter  was  signed 
"Louise  Tracey,  Secretary,  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Queen 
St.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Father  Jones  could  not  understand  it,  but  with  the  simple,  sturdy  faith 
that  marked  him,  he  laid  it  all  to  the  special  goodness  of  God  and  thanked 
the  sweet  Christ  Child  for  the  Christmas  blessing. 

If  Father  Jones  was  astonished  with  his  box,  not  less  so  was  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Jones  with  the  cheque  which  fluttered  from  a  letter  received  the 
day  before  Christmas. 

He  had  been  dreading  to  tell  his  wife  they  were  to  have  no  box  that 
year.  In  fact  he  had  been  afflicted  with  that  deadly  and  devouring  terror, 
known  only  to  the  fond  husband  when  concealing  something  that  has 
eventually  to  be  told  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Armed  with  the  mighty 
cheque  and  the  exceedingly  graceful  letter  of  the  secretary,  he  sought  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  principally  the  latter,  with  a  more  spright- 
ly step  and  less  hangdog  air  than  that  which  he  had  of  late  disported. 

As  her  husband  came  into  the  sitting  room,  little  Mrs.  Jones  raised  a 
pair  of  fine,  dark  eyes,  window-lights  of  a  soul  as  strong  and  brave  as  only 
a  woman's  can  be  from  the  twenty-third  sock  she  had  darned  that  morning. 

"Any  mail,  dear?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "There  is  this,  but  I  guess  I'd  better  not  tell  you 
Hiat  we'll  get  no  box  this  year." 

"No  box !"  then  her  eye  glanced  from  the  latter  to  the  cheque  in  her 
husband's  hand.  "Ephraim  Jones,  they  have  sent  us  five  hundred  dollars 
instead  of  a  box !"     Her  voice  raised  to  a  shrill  staccato  in  excitement. 
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"Yes,  dear,  but  you  can  buy  what  you  want,  you  needn't  mind — " 
He  stopped  short,  for  his  wife  had  interrupted  him  with  an  ecstatic. 

"Mind!  Well  I  guess  not!"  And  to  his  horror  she  first  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  squeezing  him  till  he  gasped  for  breath  and  then 
performed  a  pas  seul  in  the  middle  of  the  lloor,  a  wild  dance  of  joy,  which 
ended  in  a  fit  of  hysterics  in  which  she  alternately  laughed  and  cried  and 
said  : 

"I  can  go  to  mother!  I  can  go  to  mother!"  until  poor  Mr.  Jones 
thought  she  had  gone  crazy  and  sat  and  looked  at  her  helplessly. 

At  last  she  calmed  down,  and  seeing  his  dazed  face,  said : 

"Oh,  you  old  goose,  don't  you  see  what  this  money  means?  We  can 
go  to  St.  Ixmis — to  mother — I  haven't  seen  mother  for  ten  years  and  she's 
never  seen  half  the  children.  You  can  go  to  Minister's  Meeting  and  Con- 
ference and  buy  some  new  books,  and  I  can  choose  a  dress  for  myself. 
I've  tried  to  be  grateful  for  the  boxes  and  things,  but  I'm  so  tired  of  wear- 
ing other  people's  clothes  if  they  are  good  as  new,  and  I'm  tired,  tired  of 
making  over  frocks  for  my  children,  and  I'm  just  tiredest  of  all  of  never 
having  a  cent  to  buy  the  babies  a  stick  of  candy  with — don't  you  dare  say 
a  word  about  the  heathen,  Ephraim  Jones,  I'm  going  to  have  ten  dollars  of 
that  blessed  money  just  to  frivol  with,  so  there!"  and  little  Mrs.  Jones 
looked  radiant  with  delight. 

"But  how  did  it  all  happen?"  she  asked,  "What  do  the  ladies  say?" 
And  her  husband  read: 
Rev.  Ephraim  Jones, 

Zion  Church,  Coffinville,  Mo. 

My  Dear  Sir. — The  ladies  of  the  Queen  St.  M.  E.  Church  beg  you  to 
accept  the  accompanying,  hoping  you  may  find  it  sufficient  to  fill  all  your 
needs.  We  much  appreciate  your  generous  spirit  and  desire  to  express 
thus  our  admiration  of  your  character,  rich  in  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
make  the  man. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louise  Trace y. 

Secretary,  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Queen  St.  M.  E.  Church. 
"It's  a  nice  letter,  but  a  strange  one,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  puzzled, 
"I  should  have  thought  they  would  have  sent  it  to  you  because  you  are  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  thoughtful. 
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"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "They  think  it's  more  important  to  be  a  man  than 
even  a  minister.     Well,  I'm  glad  I  am  one.*' 
"Which?"  demanded  his  wife. 

"Both,"  >ai<l  the  minister  kissing  the  check  to  which  excitement  had 
brought  a  fair,  unwonted  color. 

Greal  was  the  stir  in  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  of  the  Queen  Sr. 

Methodist-Episcopal   Church  at   the    January   meeting   when   the  letters  of 

thanks  from  the  two  clergymen  were  received.  Blank  stares  met  the 
words  with  which  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones  described  the  happiness  con- 
ferred by  the-  receipt  of  the  money,  hut  when  Mrs.  Leader  read  the-  priest's 
courteously  worded  expressions  of  thanks  for  his  box  there-  was  a  hor- 
rified silence.  This  was  speedily  broken  by  a  rapturous  giggle  from 
naughty  Kitty  Bland,  a  sprightly  witch  with  a  tongue  of  tire,  hut  a  heart 
of  gold. 

"You  mixed  those  babies  up."  she  quoted  wickedly,  "Louise  Tracev. 
you  are  a  secretary  after  my  own  heart!  The  priest  ^ot  the  clothes  and 
the  parson  got  the  cash— Oh,  what  fun!  I  wish  1  had  seen  TTis  Reverence 
when  he  unpacked  the  long-haired  doll  and  the  rattle!" 

"It  is  a  disgraceful  mistake  and  a  just  judgment  upon  us.  We  should 
never  have  encouraged  this  followt,  of  the  Scarlet  Woman."  said  Mrs. 
PitzSimmons  Blake,  majestically. 

Kitty's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  mouth  opened — then  closed  with  a 
click  like  a  mouse  trap  as  Mrs.  Leader  laid  a  warning  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"It  is  a  mistake,  hut  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed  one  when 
yon  listen  to  the  closing  word-  of  tin's  letter."  she  said. 

"Everything  in  the  box  has  been  put  to  immediate  use.  The  articles 
intended  for  myself  are  all  warmly  appreciated;  the  garments 
have  all  been  distrihute%d  among  the  poor  of  my  poor 
parish,  the  toys  and  candies  have  made  happy  the  hearts  of  those  to  whose 
homes  the  warmth  of  Christmas  joys  seldom  extend  their  tire-  of  glowing 
love,  little  children  of  whom  the-  greal  Christmas  Guest  said  'Of  such  i^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  More  than  all  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  words 
which  accompanied  your  generous  gifts;  words  which  went  to  my  heart 
and  gave  me  abundant  Christmas  joy.  since  they  show  me  that  your  gener- 
ous deeds  spring  from  hearts  as  generous,  and  that  we-  are  one  in  the-  love 
<»f  our  God  and  the  Blessed  Christ  Child  whom  we  serve. 

"Gratefully  yours. 

"Edward  Tones/' 
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There  was  a  hush  over  the  assembly  as  she  read  the  gentle  words,  and 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  vote  to  lei  the  mistake  go  uncor- 
rected. 

"It's  as  broad  as  it's  long,  anyhow,"  said  Kitty  Bland,  to  her  chosen 
crony,  Miss  Gray.  "Both  priest  and  parson  arc  satisfied  and  why  shouldn't 
we  be?  Mrs.  Fitz-Simons  Blake  hates  a  Catholic  worse  than  she  does 
His  Satanic  majesty,  but  she  didn't  dare  object  when  Mrs.  Leader  said  we 
should  all  feel  proud  to  have  aided  such  a  man.  But  isn't  it  a  joke?  I  sup- 
pose Father  [ones  thinks  it's  the  Millennium  in  Coffinville." 


&     £?     £? 


The  Paths  Of  Goodness 

Some   Helpful  Thoughts  on  Spiritual   Progress,  by  Rev.   Edward  F. 
die.  S.  ).,  l6mo.  with  frontispiece,  net  SI. 50.  postage  10c.      Benziger 
Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 

In  simple  and  interesting  style,  Father  Garesche  gives  us  a  common- 
•  s<  view  of  spiritual  things.  In  a  practical  way  he  shows  us  how  to 
spiritualize  our  everyday  life.  Mis  "Paths  of  Goodness"  are  pleasanl 
path;  that  lead  us  on  by  easy  ways  and  encourage  us  to  ascend  more 
rugged  heights,  for,  "Even  though  we  take  wounds  and  suffer  scars,  this 
will  not  destroy  our  merit  and  glory  at  the  last.  Even  though  we  make  no 
great  headway  with  our  foe,  we  still  are  gaining  the  solid  glory  of  fighting 

on For  the  merit  of  the  fight  is  not  in  winning  hut  in  striving, 

Great  help  from  heaven  must  come  to  those  who  only  struggle  on." 


x>    &■   & 


An  eastern  man  who  came  to  California  last  winter  was  addressing  a 
church  gathering  when  he  committed  a  Spoonerism  worthy  of  the  old 
doctor  himself.  Intending  in  his  speech  to  introduce  the  term  "sunkissed." 
he  began,  "Only  those  who  come  like  myself,  from  the  hitter  cold  mid- 
winter in  the  East  can  really  appreciate  what  it  is  to  be  in  this  wonderfully 
sincussed  country." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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The  Pearl:    An  Intrepretation 

Professor  Max  Garrett 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HEN  we  study  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the 
religious  verse,  without  taking  into  account  the  vital  teach- 
ings of  the  Eucharist,  we  are  doing  violence  to  the  age — we 
are  taking  both  color  and  fragrance  from  the  flower.  Men 
based  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon  the  Eucharist ;  they  found 
therein  the  full  and  perfect  revelation  of  Deity ;  they  looked 
to  it  as  the  key  of  heaven;  they  found  therein  union  with 
their  own  loved  ones  who  were  dead ;  they  experienced  there- 
through day  by  day  a  personal  relationship  with  the  Incarn- 
ate God ;  they  built  their  churches  as  a  setting  for  the  great  drama  of  love 
enacted  within ;  they  developed  their  art  to  do  honor  to  that  great  Mystery 
which  was  the  sacred  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  once  we  think  of  the 
great  tributes  to  the  Eucharist :  the  sublime  Mass  of  Corpus  Christi  pre- 
pared by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  its  marvelous  hymns ;  the  Opus  Majus 
of  Roger  Bacon  which  is  brought  to  a  climax  by  an  argument  for  "the 
sacrament  of  the  altar"  as  containing  in  itself  the  highest  good — (1)  that 
is,  the  union  of  God  with  man ;  the  Legend  of 'the  Holy  Grail ;  (2)  and  the 
Ghent  Altar — the  adoration  of  the  Lamb,  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 

To  this  goodly  fellowship  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  add  the  four- 
teenth-century poem  of  The  Pearl. 

The  student  of  the  symbolism  of  The  Pearl  has  two  scholars  above 
others  to  thank  for  collecting  materials  which  are  indispensable  to  the  task 
of  interpretation.  I  mean  Dr.  Charles  G.  Osgood  in  the  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  his  edition  of  The  Pearl,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Schofield  in  his  paper 
called  "Symbolism,  Allegory  and  Autobiography  in  The  Pearl,"  in  the 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1909.  To 
this  mass  of  material  I  have  been  able  to  add  only  a  little.     I  have  lon^  felt 


(1)  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  V.  698. 

(2)  In  a  word,  it  is  a  parable  of  the  Mass.  It  is  the  central  rite  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Com  ■ 
munion.  interpreted  in  the  symbois  of  a  story.  Repentance,  absolution,  the  long  struggle  of  self- 
mastery,  the  sustaining  grace  of  the  great  sacrament,  the  reward  of  heavenly  vision,  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  knighthood,  are  brought  home  in  the  romance  of  a  quest.  What  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
centuries  afterword  did  for  Protestanism,  the  "Holy  Grail"  did  for  medieval  Catholicism.  It  put  relig- 
ion into  a  story  of  aspiration,  struggle  and  attainment.  As  all  romance  is  ideal,  so  this  romance  is 
most  ideal  of  all;  and  as  the  idealism  of  romance  is  its  most  vital  quality,  so  this  highest  ideal  of 
romance  has  lived  through  all  the  centuries  and  won  all  Christian  people."  Baldwin,  English  Medieval 
Literature. 
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however,  thai  the  poem  was  more  subtly  symbolic  than  Prof.  Schofield  al- 
lows, and  thai  it  possesses  a  more  essential  simplicit)  than  is  ascribed  to  it 
l»\  Dr.  (  Osgood.  I  think  Prof.  Schofield  well  expresses  the  attitude  of  one 
who  loves  this  poem  and  who  strives  to  hear  n  tell  its  own  secret,  when  he 
says:  *'M\  desire  has  no1  been  to  read  new  possible  meanings  into  the 
poem,  in  sympath)  with  our  modern  individualism,  hut  simply  to  bring  the 
lighl  of  mediaeval   inceptions  to  hear  upon  and  elucidate  the  thought  of  a 

poem  which  is  distinctly  a  product  of  its  time \  learned  man  of 

the  fourteenth  century  wa-  so  used  to  interpretations  of  the  pearl  that  the 
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word  could  hardly  he  mentioned  without  a  greal  many  rising  to  his 
memor)  instantly.  And  anyone  then  who  wrote  or  read  a  poem  entitled 
The  Peart  would  expect  the  treatmenl  to  be  allegorical.  He  would  not. 
however,  expect  the  author  ot  a  poem  to  include  a  li-i  of  all  previous  or 
possible  interpretations  of  the  word,  hut  only  such  as  the  poet  chose  t" 
emphasize  at  that  particular  time  for  a  particular  purpose.  <  mly  a  dull 
writer  would  need  or  desire  to  accompany  hi--  poem  with  a  "key"  to  its 
meaning." 
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It  was  this  desire  to  go  to  the  age  in  which  the  poem  was  cenceived  for 
a  key  to  its  meaning  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  poem  has  as  its 
central  idea  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  order  to  compare  more  closely  this  interpretation  of  the  Mystical 
Pearl  with  the  idea  as  set  forth  in  The  Pearl,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the 
contents  of  the  poem. 

I. 

A  pearl  fit  for  a  prince,  peerless,  perfect — alas!  I  lost  her  in  an  arbor; 
it  fell  through  the  grass  to  the  ground. 

Oftentimes  I  go  there  where  it  sprang  from  me,  to  mourn.  But  a  sweet 
song  of  comfort  came  to  me  while  I  was  there. 

Good  must  die  for  good  to  be  born,  as  wheat  must  die  before  you  can 
have  grain.     What  riches  must  spring  from  the  death  of  the  pearl ! 

On  a  certain  high  festival  in  August,  I  went  to  that  spot  which  was 
overshadowed  by  flowers  which  gave  forth  a  fair  perfume. 

I  gave  myself  up  to  despair  even  though  reason  forbade;  I  bemoaned 
my  pearl  even  though  the  nature  of  Christ  made  known  to  me  comfort. 
At  last  I  fell  asleep. 

II. 

My  body  was  left  there — my  soul  went  to  an  unknown  place  of  beauty. 
The  hills  and  trees  were  beautiful,  the  gravel  was  precious  pearl  that  out- 
shone the  sun. 

The  beauty  made  me  forget  my  grief,  the  odors  satisfied  me  as  food; 
the  birds  sang  more  sweetly  than  gitern  or  sytol. 

The  farther  I  went  in  the  woodland  the  more  inexhaustible  were  its 
charms.     At  length  I  reached  a  river. 

The  banks  were  beryl,  the  sound  of  its  ripple  was  sweet,  the  stones  on 
the  bottom  were  precious,  all  gleaming. 

III. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  filled  me  with  joy  and  abated  my  sorrow.  The 
farther  I  followed  the  stream  the  happier  I  was,  just  as  when  fortune  en- 
tices a  man  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  he  is  eager  to  push  after  her. 

I  was  happier  than  mortal  heart  can  tell.  I  thought  the  land  on  the 
other  side  was  Paradise,  but  the  water  was  too  deep  to  cross. 

My  longing  became  stronger  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  I  was  looking 
in  vain  for  a  ford  when  a  new  adventure  befell  me. 
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I  saw  a  crystal  cliff,  and  at  the  foot  ol  it,  a  maiden  dressed  in  white 
whom  I  had  seen  before. 

The  longer  I  scanned  her,  the  gladder  I  was.  I  wanted  to  call  her.  hut 
diffidence  held  me  back.  She  raised  her  head  and  my  heart  was  stung  by 
the  sight. 

[V. 
I  was  frightened  and  stood  still.     I    feared  she  would  vanish  before 

1  spoke  to  her.  Before  I  could  spe.'Lk  she  rose  up  —a  precious  maid  elad  in 
pearls. 

There  might  one  see  a  royal  array  of  pearls  when  she  as  fresh  as  a  finer 
de  lis  came  down  the  hank,  all  glistening  white,  her  garments  heavily 
trimmed  with  pearls. 

She  wore  a  crown  of  pearls.  Her  face  was  white  as  ivory.  Her  hair 
was  like  shorn  gold. 

Her  garments  were  heavily  embroidered  with  pearls,  hut  on  her  breast 
there  hung  a  single  pearl  s()  precious  and  spotless  that  no  man  might  set  a 
price  on  it. 

She  came  toward  me — she  was  nearer  than  aunt  or  niece  she  took  off 
her  crown  and  graciously  saluted  me. 

Y. 

'*(  I  Pearl."  I  cried,  "clad  in  pearls,  are  you  my  pearl  that  I  have 
mourned?  I  have  been  wasted  by  grief,  and  you  have  been  in  a  plea-ant 
place  in  Paradise.  What  Wyrd  lias  snatched  away  my  jewel  and  put  me 
in  such  grief?      Since  we  were  parted  I  have  been  hut  a  joyless  jeweler." 

That  jewel  then  resinned  her  crown  and  said  soherly  :  "Sir.  you  have 
<rred  in  saying  that  your  pearl  is  lost  when  it  is  enclosed  in  SO  comely  a 
coffer  a-  this  garden.  Mere  were  a  treasure-chest  indeed  for  you  if  VOU 
were  a  gentle  jeweler. 

"But  if  you  lose  your  joy  for  a  gem  that  was  dear  to  you,  von  are  mad. 
and  busy  yourself  with  a  trifle.  What  you  have  lost  was  a  perishable 
flower,  which  through  the  nature'  of  the  chest  in  which  it  was  enclosed  has 
become  a  precious  pearl.  You  call  vour  \V\rd  a  thief  that  made  you  some*- 
thing  out  of  nothing — you  blame  the  cure  of  vour  ills.'* 

A  jewel  she  was  then  to  me  and  her  words  were  Jewels.  "Surely,  mv 
dear.  T  beg  pardon.  I  thought  my  pearl  lost.  Xow  I  have  found  it  1 
shall  keep  it  and  thank  God  Who  has  brought  me  this  joy.  If  I  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  I  should  ])V  happy." 
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"Jeweler,"  said  this  gem,  "why  do  you  jest?  You  have  spoken  three 
foolish  things  at  once.  You  say  you  think  I  am  in  this  land  because  you 
see  me  with  your  eyes ;  you  say  you  shall  live  here  with  me ;  you  say  you 
will  pass  this  water.     No  joyful  jeweler  may  do  this. 

VI. 

"That  jeweler  is  little  to  praise  who  loves  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  much  to  blame  and  discourteous  who  believes  that  our  Lord  would  lie 
who  promised  to  raise  you  alive  though  your  flesh  die. 
He  promised  to  raise  you  alive  though  your  flesh  die.  If  you  believe  only 
what  you  see,  you  set  His  words  awry.  That  is  the  sin  of  Pride  that  each 
good  man  shuns,  to  believe  that  alone  is  true  which  his  own  judgment 
deems  so. 

"You  say  you  shall  come  across  here.  You  should  first  ask  leave,  and 
it  might  not  be  granted  you.  First  you  must  leave  your  corpse  in  the  earth. 
for  it  was  forfeit  in  Paradise.     Each  one  must  die  before  coming  here." 

Then  I  said:  "If  you  condemn  me  again  to  grief,  I  shall  pine  away. 
I  care  for  nothing  if  I  cannot  have  my  pearl. 

VII. 

"¥ou  bring  me  nothing  but  grief."  Then  she  said,  "Because  of 
grieving  for  a  lesser  loss,  many  a  man  loses  something  greater.  You 
ought  to  manage  better  and  love  God  and  weal  and  woe.  No  matter  how 
you  rage  you  must  abide  His  judgment. 

"Cease  your  proud  mourning  and  pray  for  His  pity.  He  can  make 
your  grief  less,  for  all  lies  in  His  power  alone." 

Then  I  said  unto  her,  "May  the  Lord  not  become  angry  because  I  in 
my  grief  have  said  wild  things — I  throw  myself  on  His  mercy.  Do  not 
rebuke  me.  for  you  first  brought  me  sorrow. 

"We  were  so  close  to  each  other,  God  forbid  that  we  should  now  quar- 
rel. Though  you  speak  so  courteously,  I  am  oily  a  botcher.  My  bliss  is 
founded  on  Christ's  mercy,  and  Mary  and  John. 

"Now  since  I  am  with  you,  tell  me  how  you  lead  your  life,  for  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  raised  to  such  eminence." 

"Now  you  are  better  fitted  to  be  in  this  place,"  she  said,  "for  Pride  is 
hated  here.  Those  who  come  into  the  presence  of  my  Lord  the  Lamb  must 
be  devout  in  utter  meekness. 

"I  was  young  when  I  came  here,  yet  the  Lamb  wedded  me  and  gave  me 
part  in  all  His  heritage.     I  am  wholly  His." 
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VIII. 

"Sweetheart,"  I  said,  "  are  you  truly  queen  of  heaven?  What  then 
about  Mary?" 

"Courteous  Queen,"  she  said  and  knelt,  "although  many  come  here, 
she,  the  Empress,  being  Queen  of  Courtesy,  will  refuse  none  welcome. 

"The  Court  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Living  God  has  such  property  that 
each  one  who  comes  there  may  be  queen  or  king  without  depriving  any 
other.  All  are  glad  of  each  new  arrival.  Mary  is  Empress  of  all,  at 
which  all  are  delighted. 

"As  St.  Paul  says,  'We  are  all  members  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
so    there  can  be  no  quarrel  amongst  us." 

"[  believe  that  there  is  great  courtesy  and  charity  amongst  you,  but  let 
me  ask — since  you  who  were  so  young  get  such  a  high  place,  what  would 
he  who  lived  in  penance  all  his  life  get  that  was  better? 

IX. 

"You  lived  not  two  years — knew  neither  Pater  nor  Credo — and  yet 
made  queen  on  the  first  day !  I  do  not  believe  that  God  would  be  so  unjust. 
Countess  in  heaven  were  good  enough,  but  queen " 

"The  mercy  of  God  is  not  limited,"  she  said ;  "witness  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard. 

X. 

"I  have  more  joy  and  bliss  of  His  free  gift  than  any  man  might  gain 
by  demanding  his  right.  I  labored  only  from  evening  time.  Others  sweat 
all  day  and  have  received  nothing — may  not  for  a  long  time." 

Then  I  said,  "That  sounds  unreasonable.  In  the  Psalter  it  says : 
'Thou  payest  each  his  due.'     This  does  not  look  like  it." 

XL 

"In  heaven,"  she  said,  "there  is  no  question  of  more  or  less,  for  He 
gives  His  grace  so  lavishly. 

"But  you  blame  me  for  getting  more  than  I  earned.  Who  upon  earth 
has  been  so  holy  that  he  has  not  at  some  time  forfeited  his  heavenly  re- 
ward ?  And  the  older  he  gets  the  of tener  it  happens.  Then  God's  mercy 
and  grace  must  steer  him. 

"But  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born  and  baptized  come  into  the  vine- 
yard.  They  have  enough  grace  of  their  innocence.  Why  should  they  then 
not  be  rewarded  accordingly? 
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"It  i>  well  known  how  we  were-  created  for  bliss,  but  through  Adam's 
tall  we  forfeited  it.  Bui  there  came  a  cure  for  it :  rich  blood  and  winsome 
water  from  a  rood  gave  us  the  grace  oi  I  iod. 

"From  that  well  came  Mood  to  buy  us  from  hell  and  water  of  baptism 
to  wash  away  our  sins.     Now  bliss  is  brought  close  to  us. 

XI 1 

"The  man  who  sins  may  buy  grace  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  but  it  is 

only  justice  that  the  innocent  be  saved. 

"Two  shall  be  saved --the  righteous  and  the  innocent. 

"The  righteous  attain  to  the  kingdom  by  great  carefulness,  but  the  in- 
nocent art'  safe. 

"When  you  come  to  the  court  where  all  cases  are  tried,  may  you  plead 
the  passion  of  our  Lord  as  your  right. 

"Remember  how  Jesus  called  the  little  ones  to  Mini  and  said  that  of 
such  was  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

XIII. 

"Jesus  said  that  none  might  enter  heaven  unless  he  came  as  a  little 
child — then  it  shall  be  opened  unto  him.  This  is  the  bliss  that  the  jeweler 
sold  all  to  buy — the  priceless  pearl. 

"This  pearl  is  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  my 
breast  where  my  Lord  the  Lamb  placed  it  in  token  of  peace.  I  advise  you 
to  purchase  your  precious  pearl." 

"O  precious  pearl,  who  gave  you  your  peerless  figure,  your  lovely  gar- 
ments, your  color?     What  sort  of  meaning  has  the  pearl  without  price?" 

"M\  Lamb  without  spot  chose  me  as  His  bride:  gave  me  might  and 
beauty,  and  decked  me  in  pearls." 

"Who  may  that  Lamb  be  who  overlooked  so  main-  beautiful  ladies  and 
chose  you  alone  as  bride"'" 

XIV. 

"1  am  without  spot,  it  is  true,  but  not  peerless,  for  there  are  144.000  of 
US  as  you  may  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 

"In  Jerusalem   [saiah  prophesied  of  my  Lamb. 

"In  Jerusalem   lie  died  for  US. 

"St.  John  baptized  Him  in  Jordan  as  a  Lamb  Who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world. 
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"Thrice  was  my  Love  called  Lamb  in  Jerusalem — the  third  time  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

XV. 

"This  Jerusalem  Lamb  is  spotless  and  it  befits  Him  to  have  only  a  spot- 
less bride.     Numbers  of  them  come  each  day — the  more  the  merrier. 

"None  who  bear  this  pearl  could  ever  bring  sorrow  to  us.  Our  hope 
is  in  the  One  Death  although  we  are  conscious  of  our  bodies  being  clay. 
The  Lamb  gladdens  us  at  each  Mass. 


A  FAI  LEN  GIANT  OP  THE  NORTH  WOODS 


"If  you  don't  believe  me,  read  the  Apocalypse. 

"Only  those  ot  His  following  can  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb — those 
who  are  like  Him  in  face  and  hue.  That  spotless  meiny  may  never  move 
from  their  spotless  master." 

"I  am  but  muck,  yet  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
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XVI. 

"You  -peak  of  [erusalem.  Is  it  not  in  Judea?  Surely  you  should 
live  in  lov<  lier  place ! 

"Those  beautiful  hosts  must  till  a  great  city,  but  1  see  no  dwelling 
hereabout.     Pray  direct  me  to  that  merry  castle." 

"By  that  castle  you  mean  Judea,"  that  rare  spice  said  to  me.  "But  to 
the  New  Jeruslaem  of  which  the  Apostle  spoke  in  the  Apocalypse  the  Spot- 
less Lamb  lias  taken  Mis  Hock. 

Both  are  called  Jerusalem,  /'.  <\,  City  of  (iod.  or  Site  of  Peace.  The 
one  was  the  scene  of  the  Lamb's  Passion,  the  other  is  full  of  peace.  This 
is  the  city  that  we  press  forward  to  after  death,  where  to  the  pure,  bliss 
and  glory  ever  increase." 

Then  said  I.  "Bring  me  to  that  dwelling."  "God  will  not  allow  that 
but  I  have  permission  from  the  Lamb  that  you  may  have  a  glimpse  of  it, 
yet  you  cannot  come  within  until  you  are  spotless. 

XVII. 

"If  you  want  to  see,  come  up  to  this  hill  on  your  side  of  the  river  and 
I  will  follow  on  my  side."  Then  I  climbed  the  hill  and  saw  a  beautiful 
sight  as  St.  John  -aw  it  in  the  Apocalypse: 

\   city  of  precious  gems  with  twelve   foundations:      Jasper,   Sapphire, 
Chalcedony,  Emerald,  Sardonyx,  Ruby   Chrysolite,  Beryl,  Topaz,  Jacynth, 
\methvst,  walls  of  Jasper,  streets  of  gold,  twelve  furlongs  long,  high  and 
broad. 

XVIII. 

Twelve  gates,  each  a  pearl,  with  names  of  the  twelve  tribes.  They 
needed  sun  nor  moon. 

For  the  Lamb  was  their  lantern,  through  Him  the  city  was  bright. 
The  Throne  I  saw.  and  the  bright  river  underneath. 

Xo  church,  chapel  nor  temple  was  there.  The  Almighty  was  the 
minister  to  reproduce  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb.  Therein  come  none  who 
are  not  guiltless. 

Moon,  stars,  and  even  sun  are  too  poor  to  use  there.  Trees  bear  the 
twelve  fruits  of  life  twelve  times  in  the  year. 

I  was  as  a  dazed  quail  with  the  beauty  of  it  all.  It  was  more  than  flesh 
might  bear. 
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XIX. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  procession  of  maidens,  as  my  blissful, 
dressed  in  pearls,  and  on  each  breast  was  the  blissful  pearl. 

The  Lamb  preceded  them — His  garments  were  like  pearls.  They 
went  toward  the  Throne. 

Saints  and  angels  fell  at  His  feet  in  worship  of  that  Jewel. 

He  was  white  and  fair,  but  in  His  side  was  a  wide  wound  from  which 
blood  flowed.     Alas !  who  did  that  deed  ? 

The  Lamb  showed  no  pain  nor  did  His  following  show  any  concern. 
I  looked  among  them  and  saw  my  little  queen,  who  I  had  thought  stood  by 
my  side.     For  love  of  her  I  started  to  wade  across. 

XX. 

I  started  to  cast  myself  into  the  stream  but  I  had  to  change  my  purpose, 
for  it  was  not  to  my  Prince's  pleasure. 

As  I  started,  I  awoke  in  the  arbor.  I  was  frightened  and  said  to  my- 
self, sighing,  "Now  all  be  to  that  Prince's  pleasure." 

I  did  not  like  to  be  shut  out  from  that  vision,  but  I  said.  "O  Pearl,  if  it 
be  true  that  you  are  so  honored,  then  I  am  content  in  this  dungeon  of  sor- 
row, since  you  have  pleased  the  Prince." 

If  I  had  always  directed  myself  to  that  Prince's  pleasure  and  been  con- 
tent with  what  He  revealed  to  me.  I  had  been  drawn  to  more  of  His 
mvsteries.  Lord,  they  are  mad  who  strive  against  Thee  or  proffer  Thee 
anything  contrary  to  Thy  pleasure. 

To  please  that  Prince  is  very  easy  for  the  good  Christian.  This  I 
learned  on  this  mound,  lying  for  grief  of  my  Pearl,  that  in  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine  which  the  priest  shows  us  every  dav.  He  granted  us  to  be 
His  own  servants  and  precious  pearls  unto  His  pleasure. 

Reduced  to  simpler  terms,  the  argument  is :  A  man  has  lost  by  death  a 
little  child  who  was  the  most  precious  part  of  his  life.  He  is  desperate 
with  grief.  On  a  high  feast  dav  he  goes  mourning  to  the  place  where  his 
Pearl  is  buried,  and  there  he  receives  a  message  of  comfort  from  her.  She 
is  well  and  happy  and  chides  him  for  doubting  it : 

She  warns  him  against  excessive  grief. 

She  has  her  place  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the  token  whereof  is 
a  precious  pearl  upon  her  breast. 

He  may  also  have  a  place  there  and  wear  his  pearl  as  the  sign  of  the 
perfect  fellowship  and  communion  of  saints,  but  only  if  he  conducts  him- 
self humbly  and  takes  advantage  of  the  means  at  his  hand. 
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She  gains  for  him  the  privilege  of  beholding  for  a  moment  the  supreme 
act  of  worship  in  heaven,  so  that  he  knows  of  a  surety  that  she  is  there 
present  where  Christ  is  present. 

He  wakes  and  laments  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  more  attentive  to 
seeking  God's  presence  so  that  he  might  learn  more  of  His  mysteries. 

At  last  he  decides  that  it  is  very  simple  for  a  good  Christian  to  gain  his 
part  in  the  great  Pearl,  through  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

Stripped  to  the  quick,  the  poem  offers  the  teaching  which  has  been 
given  above  regarding  the  Communion  of  Saints :  that  the  mourner  should 
cast  away  his  grief  in  the  joy  of  regaining  his  beloved  in  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  participation  in  which  body  is  to  be  gained  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist. 

The  Eucharistic  language  and  teaching  of  the  poem  is  given  peculiar 
point  and  beauty  by  the  mechanical  framework  of  the  poem — each  stanza 
is  bound  to  its  neighbor  by  refrain  and  word  link,  and  each  canto  to  the 
next  in  like  manner;  then  when  this  {lawlessness  and  polish  is  achieved,  the 
last  verse  of  the  poem  is  knit  to  the  first,  shaping  the  whole  into  the  form 
of  a  huge  pearl.  Within  a  large  pearl,  then  the  whole  action  of  the  poem 
takes  place. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  whole  poem  arose  from  gazing  at  the  Elevated 
Host  in  the  hands  of  the  Priest — "round,  white,  like  a  pearl,  the 
meeting  place  of  heaven  and  earth — a  pearl,  Margaret" — something  like 
this  would,  I  think,  be  the  train  of  thought  which  would  bring  the  germ  of 
the  poem  to  him.  I  believe  that  the  poet  conceives  the  poem  as  taking  place 
within  the  church  where  the  Pearl  might  be  buried,  quite  regardless  of  the 
convention  of  the  arbor  and  grass.  He  goes  to  mourn  her  where  he  has 
lost  her  in  the  ground.     He  hears  a  song : 

Alight  this  not  be  the  chanting  of  the  choir  on  this  "hy  seysoun  ?"  He 
smells  odors  and  comments : 

Cannot  this  be  the  incense?  The  enumeration  of  the  flowers  may  be 
only  the  touch  added  as  a  quasi -pastoral  device.  As  we  have  noticed  be- 
fore, the  only  two  saints  he  mentions  are  SS.  Mary  and  John.  He  had 
only  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  rood-beam  and  lie  would  see  them  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  intrusion  of  pastoral  elements 
into  the  poem  need  be  no  more  fundamental  than  the  intrusion  of  the 
Pagan  elements  in  Boccaccio's  Eclogue. 

To  recapitulate  :  Within  the  frame  of  a  great  pearl,  the  poet  sees  his 
lost  Pearl  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  a  very  member  incorporate 
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in  the  mystical  body  of  Chrisl ;  and  she  teaches  him  that  through  the  grace 
of  i  k>d  as  granted  in  the  Eucharist  it  is  given  him  to  become  a  member  of 
this  body,  thus  to  be  forever  united  with  his  Pearl  as  parts  of  the  ^reat 
pearl,  th<  mystical  body  of  Christ. 


Catholics  Open  Campaign  Against   Unclean 

Films 


Bishops'  Organization  Drafts  Program  to  Guide  Church  Bodies 

Washington,  1).  C.  Catholics  of  the  United  States  arc  about  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  campaign  which  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  has 
begun  for  the  elimination  of  indecencies  from  motion  pictures  and  the 
stage. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  which  is  an  organization  es- 
tablished by  the  101  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  has 
prepared  a  Better  Motion  Picture  Program  thai  Catholic  organizations  will 
iw  asked  to  carry  out  in  their  respective  communities.  Drafts  of  this  pro- 
gram, with  instructions  for  its  execution,  are  being  forwarded  this  week  to 
pastors  of  parishes,  heads  of  Catholic  educational  institutions 
and  officers  of  .all  the  Catholic  bodies  affiliated  with.  Welfare  Council.  To 
as>ist  these  men's  and  women's  associations  in  furthering  the  campaign 
against  objectionable  pictures  and  plays,  the  Welfare  Council  is  soon  to 
add  to  it--  present  activities  it-  own  Bureau  of  Review,  which  will  furnish 
criticism  and  information  to  Catholics  concerning  the  screen  and  the  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  concerted  Catholic  action  against  films  that 
arc  deemed  offensive  to  good  morals.  The  Bureau  will  also  collaborate 
with  other  civic  and  religious  agencies  having  the  same  object. 

In  announcing  the  Council's  program  to-day  officials  oi  the  organiza- 
tion disclaimed  any  intent  t<»  advocate  or  encourage  "blue"  laws,  or  to 
seek  the  prohibition  of  moving  pictures  or  legitimate  entertainment  on 
Sundays.  No  resort  to  legal  censorship  of  the  screen  or  the  stage  will  he 
urged  by  the  Welfare  Council,  it-  officials  say,  unless  the  producers,  dis- 
tributors and  exhibitors  of  motion  pictures  and  the  proprietors  and  mana- 
gers o\  theatrical  enterprises  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the   Bishops'  or- 
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ganization  to  "clean  house." 

Charles  A.  McMahon,  Director  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council's  Motion  Picture  Department,  made  the  following  statement: 

"In  this  campaign  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  is  endeavor- 
ing to  rid  pictures  and  plays  of  uncleanness  and  immorality.  We  arc  giv- 
ing no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  advocate  -  of  "blue"  laws,  and  we  do  not  favor 
the  abolition  of  innocent  public  amusement  on  Sunday.  (  hw  desire  and  de- 
termination is  to  eleminate  from  the  stage  and  the  screen  the  indecencies 
which  have  become  notorious  on  both.  Men  conspicuous  in  the  moving 
picture  industry  have  admitted  that  many  films  are  unclean  and  some 
positively  immoral. 

"If  these  leader^  of  the  industry  sincerely  desire  to  protect  their  busi- 
ness from  hurtful  restrictions  and  at  the  same  time-  serve  public  decei  cy, 
\\a  shall  be  glad  to  have  their  co-operation.  We  consider  legal  censorship 
only  as  a  final  recourse.  Whether  we  shall  eventually  invoke  it  as  a 
remedy  depends  on  the  men  who  are  now  willing  to  turn  dirt  into  divi- 
dends." 


&     &    *> 


RELIGION  AND  HEALTH.— By  James  J.  Walsh.  M.  I).,  Medical 
Director  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Sociology.  I  Little.  Brown  & 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston.  I 

Bracing  md  invigorating  as  a  breath  of  our  Adirondack  breezes  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  splendid  book.  While  many  people,  even  good  people, 
have  an  idea  that  the  practices  of  religion  are  injurious  to  health,  here  is  a 
doctor  who  thinks  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  good  to  preserve  health 
and  prevent  disturbances  of  it  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  the  com- 
munity,  as  religion.  To  quote  from  the  first  chapter.  "The  more  one 
stvdies  the  problems  of  health  of  mind  and  of  body  connected  with  re.- 
legion,  and  the  strong  factor  that  it  is  for  the  making  of  character,  the 
shaping  of  destiny  and  the  cultivation  of  happiness,  the  more  one  realizes 
the  truth  of  Napoleon's  expression  that  if  religion  were  to  disappear  we 
should  have  to  reinvent  it,  because  of  the  immense  benefit  that  it  repre- 
sents  for  mankind." 


Crusaders'  Campaign  Against  Malnutrition 


( >R  the  average  child,  gain  in  weight  and  strength  seems  to  be 
an  index  of  his  progress  in  the  Crusade  chores,  no  less  than 
his  accumulation  of  chivalric  titles.  Mrs.  Rice  Wilson,  of 
the  Marion  County  ( 111.  )  Tuberculosis  Association  office, 
offers  one  of  the  more  striking  of  many  testimonials: 

"In    the    schools    where  we  have  weighed  the  children, 

those  doing  the  Crusade  chores  gained  weight,  while  those 

who  did  not  do  the  chores  lot  weight,  in  several  instances. 

In    a    rural    school,    Crusaders  gained   from  three  to   five 

pounds,  whereas  non-crusaders  lost  from  one  to  three  pounds  in  the  same 

month." 

Manifestly,  chores  8  and  9  make  for  bodily  growth — drinking  abundant 
water  and  no  tea  nor  coffee,  eating  only  wholesome  food  and  slowly,  and 
regular  elimination.  Analysis  readily  shows  that  all  the  eleven  chores  ar». 
a  prescription  for  growing — exercise,  rest,  ?ood  posture  and  breathing 
fresh  air,  to  promote  digestion  and  metabolism ;  cleanliness  and  right- 
mindedness  to  stimulate  growth  and  avoid  retardation  arising  from  disease. 
A  little  Pennsylvania  girl,  who  gained  six  pounds  in  five  weeks  of  Crusade 
chores,  gives  the  credit  to  sleeping  ten  hours  with  her  window  open,  tak- 
ing her  half -hour's  exercise  each  day,  and  drinking  no  coffee. 

Where  weight  correction  must  be  downward,  the  exercise  chore  rises 
in  value.  A  Denver  father,  learning  by  a  Crusade  report  that  his  boy  was 
fifty  pounds  overweight,  bought  a  long-coveted  bicycle,  and  the  boy  be- 
came fifteen  pounds  less  burdensome  to  himself.  For  the  malnourished 
child,  the  "play  outdoors  or  with  windows  open"  is  changed  to  passive  re- 
laxation or  light  exercise,  supplemented  by  a  mid-afternoon  or  morning 
period  of  complete  rest.  Following  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  W.  R.  P. 
Emerso\  President  of  Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  the  Na- 
tional Association  plans  to  publish  in  the  near  future  some  supplementary 
chores,  such  as  rest  periods  and  lunches,  for  subnormal  children. 

The  influence  of  the  Crusade  in  diet  reform  has  often  exceeded  expec- 
tations, Mr.  W.  P.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Schuylkill  County  (Pa.) 
Tuberculosis  Association,  reports  a  number  of  forc>i>ner^  who  have  bought 
cows  to  give  their  children  milk,  as  a  direct  result  of  Crusade  teachings. 
Manv  Crusade  workers  have  heard  of  the  Anderson,  hid.,  business  man 
who  attributed  his  cure  of  dyspepsia  to  the  water-drinking  chore  taught  by 
his  daughter's  chore  record.     In  Highland  Park,  111.,  children  were  each 
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spending   a   dollar   a  week  for  between-meal  sweets  before  the  Crusade 

struck  town.  In  the  reform  wrought,  these  children  imposed  a  rule  on 
themselves,  limiting  each  to  one  sundae  a  week. 

"Coffee  and  tea  are  very  injurious,"  runs  a  New  Jersey  school  com- 
position. "This  I  know  by  experience.  If  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  for 
supper,  you  will  be  awful  restless  all  night.  Now  that  I  am  a  Crusadei, 
I  drink  nothing  but  pure  water  and  milk."  A  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Crusade  is  found  in  letters  from  coffee  merchants  in  some  localities 
inquiring  why  the  beverage  is  banned  from  children  by  Chore  8.  Crusade 
teaching  on  this  point  is  limited  to  growing  children. 

"Dear  teacher,"  writes  an  Arkansas  girl,  "I  did  not  know  how  in- 
jurious coffee  was  before  this  Crusade  came.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  cof- 
fee story.  Two  months  ago  I  stopped  drinking  coffee,  and  then  Ray 
stopped.  Then  Verria  stopped,  and  on  the  same  day  Mamma  stopped. 
Then  after  about  three  days  papa  stopped.  And  now  we  don't  have  to 
buy  coffee.  We  used  to  use  three  or  four  sixty-cent  cans  of  coffee  a  week. 
We  do  not  have  so  much  sickness.  When  we  get  up  in  the  morning  we 
feel  better  and  do  not  have  headaches.  We  drink  our  milk  three  times  a 
day,  and  do  not  want  any  coffee." 

A  Minnesota  boy  asserts  that  he  must  drink  water  "to  oil  his  engine," 
and  that  coffee  is  too  bitter  since  he  has  been  drinking  milk. 

ir  &  J* 

Music  As  Advertised 

"Come  to  me"  for  fifty  cents. 

"After  the  ball"  for  second  base. 

"Home  sweet  home"  in  one  flat. 

"See  the  conquering  hero  comes"  with  full  orchestra. 

"By  the  river"  high  or  low. 

"Let  us  give  thanks"  for  women's  voices. 


"Cheer  up,"  genially  yelled  his  host  to  the  stricken  Murphy,  who  was 
beginning  to  regret  keenly  ever  having  come  on  the  fishing  trip.  "Sea- 
sickness never  killed  anybody  vet."  "Is  that  so.  replied  Murphy."  I'm 
so  sorry  to  hear  ye  say  that.  Sure,  the  hope  of  dying'  soon  was  the  only 
tiling  that  was  keepin'  me  alive." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


' 


Svon  Abbey   Has  Survived   For  500  Years 

I  By  Rev.  P.  G.  I  milday,  Ph.  D.  I 

NE  of  the  mosl  remarkable  examples  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  England  is  the  story  of  the  English  Bridget- 
tine  nuns  of  Syon  Abbey.  It  is  the  only  religious  hous4 
01  all  the  hundreds  thai  covered  the  land  in  the  days  of  the 
great  iconoclast,  Henry  VIII.,  thai  has  survived  the  Ref- 
ormation. During  five  hundred  years  (1420-1920)  this 
community  of  English  nuns  has  constantly  and  entirely  been 
recruited  from  English  subjects,  despite  its  long  exile  from 
England  of  the  three  hundred  years  (1559-1861). 
Synon  House,  still  one  of  the  show  places  of  England,  was  dedicated 
in  1420.  It  \va>  suppressed  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1539,  .and  twenty 
years  later  the  remaining  members  of  the  community  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  with  the  retiring  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Duke  of 
Feria.  After  several  years  of  wandering  from  one  convent  to  another  in 
Belgium  the  nuns  went  to  Lisbon.  The  community  soon  began  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  the  convent  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Portu- 
guese capital.  In  1861.  the  Bridgettines  returned  to  England,  and  1887. 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Syon  Abbey,  at  Khudleigh. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  year  at  Khudleigh  a  requiem  Mass  i> 
said  for  the  soul  of  William  the  Conqueror,  part  of  whose  lands  were 
made  over  to  the  Abbey  in  1420  on  this  condition. 

This  record  of  half  a  thousand  years  is  unique  in  English  Catholic 
annr.K 


Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.     Bright  fancies,  satisfied 

memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure  houses  of  precious  and 
restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor 
poverty  take  away  from  us — houses  built  without  bands,  for  our  souls  to 
live  in. 

— Jolni   Ruskin. 


"Are  you  the  plumber?"  asked  Mrs.  Cooke.  "Yes,  ma'am.  I'm  the 
plumber  all  right."  "Well,"  she  replied.  "I  jusl  want  to  caution  you  to 
exercise  care  when  doing  your  work.  All  my  floors  are  highly  polished 
and  in  perfect  condition."  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  me  slippin"  lady.  I've 
£ot  nails  in  me  shoes."— Everybody's  Magazine, 
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ideals 

A  dear  Irish  priest,  long  since  dead,  once  wrote  in  his  beautiful  book, 
"The  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor;"  "I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  never 
had  a  day-dream,  to  whom  'a  yellow  primrose  is  a  flower  and  nothing 
more,'  who  has  never  seen  a  vision  in  the  clouds,  nor  ever  watched  the 
weird  faces  in  the  evening  fire." 

Any  more  than  the  author  of  the  above,  do  we  wish  men  to  sink  into 
mere  dreamers.  Such  a  vocation  is  an  impossible  one  in  this  busy  world, 
nor  would  it  be  desirable  even  were  it  possible. 

Yet  all  great  men  have  been  dreamers  of  day-dreams.     Which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  each  had  some  cherished  ideal  which  he  strove 
to  make  a  reality,  by  hand  or  brain,  by  doing  or  by  writing.     Wasn't  it 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  who  said  that  "the  dreamer  lives  for  ever,  whilst  the 
toiler  dies  in  a  day?"     The  triumph  of  Failure  is  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     Pearse,  the  idealist,  who  died  "in  bloody  protest  for  a  glorious 
thing"  one  beautiful  May  morning  in  grey,  Old  Dublin,  once  wrote: 
"I   have  squandered  the  splendid  years; 
Lord,  if  I  had  the  years  I  would  squander  them  over  again, 
Aye,  fling  them  from  me ! 

For  this  I  have  heard  in  my  heart,  that  a  man  shall  scatter,  not  hoard, 
Shall  do  the  deed  of  to-day,  nor  take  thought  of  to-morrow's  teen, 
Shall  not  bargain  or  huxter  with  God;  or  was  it  a  jest  of  Christ's 
And  is  this  my  sin  before  men,  to  have  taken  Him  at  His  word  ?'( 

So  let  us  sow  without  too  much  thought  for  the  reaping.  There  never 
yet  was  a  noble  thought  uttered  that  did  not  work  good  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Deeds  hidden  in  the  Heart  of  God  have  done  more  to  fashion  the 
world  aright  than  all  the  heralded  achievements  of  diplomats  and  kings. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  a  dreamer  and  nothing  more;  but  it  is  much  worse, 
to  be  too  practical.  Like  Pearse,  let  us  take  Christ  at  His  word,  and  not 
be  over  solicitous  for  the  world's  tawdry  prizes. 


A  colored  woman  one  day  visited  the  court  house  in  a  Tennessee  town 
and  said  to  the  Judge:  "Is  you-all  the  Reperbate  Judge?"  "I  am  the 
Judge  of  Probate,  mammy."  "I  'se  come  to  you — all  'cause  I'se  in  trubble. 
Mah  man — he's  done  died  detested  and  I'se  got  t'ree  little  infidels  so  I'se 
cum  to  be  appointed  der  execootioner." — The  Lawyer  and  Banker. 
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Curiosities  of  The  Dictionary 

Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  to  read  is  the  dic- 
tionary? I  am  not  joking.  Some  time  when  time  hangs  heavy  take  down 
the  big  unabridged,  lay  it  on  the  table  and  ramble  through  its  leaves. 

For  you  will  find  in  words  more  surprise  and  romance  and  history  than 
in  the  lates:  "best  seller."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  men  can 
devote  their  lives  to  philology  and  that  this  study  can  grow  into  as  absorb- 
ing a  madness  as  chess  or  the  collecting  of  antiques  or  the  solving  of  rid- 
dles. 

Let  us  ramble  leisurely  through  the  pages  of  the  big  dictionary  and  see 
what  Strange  things  we  can  find.  Here  is  the  word  "generous,"  and  we 
find  it  originally  meant  "well  born."  "Geranium"  is  a  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying "crane,"  and  the  flowering  plant  gets  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  seed  pod  to  a  crane's  bill. 

Gas  is  taken  ironi  the  German  word  "geist,"  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit, 
just  as  "spirit"  at  first  meant  breath. 

Among  the  F's  I  lead  the  curious  fact  that  "forestall"  was  originally  to 
waylay  a  dealer  and  buy  his  goods  before  he  reached  his  stall  in  the  marker ; 
that  "fond"  is  from  "fen,"  an  idiot,  as  used  by  Spencer,  and  once  meant 
weak,  silly  and  foolish,  and  that  "florin"  was  so-called  because  this  coin 
came  from  Florence. 

This  latter  woid  suggests  looking  up  some  other  terms  derived  from 
Italian  cities,  and  we  find  that  "pistol"  comes  from  Pistola,  a  "leghorn" 
hat  is  named  from  the  City  of  Leghorn,  and  we  have  "mantuamakers  ' 
from  Mantua. 

How  do  we  get  our  meaning  of  failure  into  the  Italian  word  "fiasco  ' 
which  me  ans  simply  a  bottle  or  flask  ?  The  process  is  curious.  Venice  is 
noted  for  its  glass  workers,  who  for  centuries  have  made  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cate things  out  cf  this  substance.  It  used  to  be  their  custom  when  they 
spoiled  a  fine  piece  of  work  to  make  a  bottle  out  of  it;  hence  the  term 
"fiasc>."  signifying  that  what  one  is  doing  is  useless. 

Let  us  give  the  leaves  a  flop  for  fear  this  should  look  like  study.  We 
land  over  in  the  H's.  The  word  "husband"  strikes  our  eye.  He  is  the 
"house  bond,"  the  one  who  holds  the  household  together.  Let  us  look  for 
the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  There  is  history  and 
poetry  in  each  one. 
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"Wife"  is  she  who  "weaves"  for  the  house;  "son"  is  the  "cleaner," 
"daughter"  is  the  "milker,"  and  "spinster"  is  an  unmarried  womna  such  as 
the-  husband's  or  wife's  sister,  who  "spins."  We  can  see  the  primitive 
English  family  all  at  work. 

We  glance  along  and  come  to  the  word  "humble,"  and  there  is  the 
phrase  "humble  pie."  We've  always  wondered  how  such  a  saying  arose; 
and  now  that  we  find  it  we  find  a  hit  of  picturesque  old  times.  For  the 
word  i>  properly  "umble  pie."  The  "umbles"  of  a  deer  correspond  to  the 
giblets  of  a  goose.  When  the  big  venison  pastries  were  made  for  the  lord 
and  lad)  and  guests  pies  made  of  the  scraps  and  "umbles"  were  baked  for 
the  inferior  folk,  those  who  sat  "below  the  salt,"  or  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

(  >ver  on  another  page  we  strike  a  word  whose  origin  is  about  as  curious 
as  any  i  i  the  language,  "pocket-ha  ldkerchief."  The  French  "couvre  chef" 
meant  head  covering,  and  from  it  comes  our  word  "kerchief."  By  prefix- 
ing "band"  we  get  "handkerchief,"  as  the  head  covering  was  carried  in  the 
hand.  Then  "pocket"  was  added  to  signify  it  was  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  now  the  "head  covering  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  carried  in  the 
pocket '  is  not  used  for  covering  the  head  at  all. 


"(J"  has  always  struck  children  learning  their  alphabet  as  a  funny  letter. 
It  is  derived,  some  saw  from  French  "queue,"  a  tail,  its  form  being  that 
of  the  letter  O  with  a  tail. 

"Quandary"  is  a  word  with  an  odd  history.  It  is  from  the  French, 
"Qu'en  diraije?"  meaning  "What  shall  I  say  of  it?"  and  hence  has  come 
to  signify  puzzle  or  perplexity. 

A  i,rreat  many  other  diverting  and  interesting  things  can  be  found  in  the 
big  book,  to  which  we  Usually  go  only  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  find  the  mean- 
ing of  a  strange  word  or  the  spelling  of  a  familiar  one.  For  lovers  of  rare 
and  out  of  the  way  bits  of  information  no  volume  can  compare  with  it. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  German  savant,  to  show  how  strong  the  rul- 
ing passion  is  in  death,  that  as  he  was  dying  lie  exclaimed  in  French  in 
which  language  be  was  deeply  learned  :  "Jc  incurs"  |  I  die  >.  Pretty  soon 
he  opened  his  eyes  before  passing  away  and  added:  "Man  kann  auch 
sagen.  Je  me  mews!"  (One  can  also  in  French  use  the  reflexive  form 
of  the  verb  "to  die.")  His  last  tlickrr  of  interest  was  in  the  word  more 
than  in  the  fact  of  death. 


TELL/NG  WHY  WE  DECORATE 
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(  )1<1  Dr.  [ohnson,  the  great  dictionary  maker,  said:  "I  am  not  so  lost 
in  lexicograph)  as  to  forget  that  words  arc  the  daughters  of  earth,  while 
things  are  the  sons  of  heaven."  But  these  "daughters  of  earth"  arc  cap- 
tivating nevertheless,  and  no  one  loved  them  more  than  the  old  doctor. 

The  Lovable  Irish 

I  Being  Selections  from  My  New  ('urate,  ("anon  Sheehan.) 
4—  ENVIR(  >NMENT. 

After  all.  1  find  we  are  not  independent  of  our  circumstances.     We  arc 

fashioned  and  moulded  by  them  as  plaster  of  Paris  is  fashioned  and 
moulded  into  angels  and  gargoyles  by  the  deft  hand  of  the  sculptor. 
"Thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level,"  true  of  the  wife  in  Locksley  Flail,  is  true 
of  all  who  are  thrown  by  fate  or  fortune  into  unhappy  environments. 

5— FATHER   LETHEBY'S  MOVING  VAN. 

Tin  men  slowly  opened  the  door  of  the  wagon  and  took  out.  from  a 
mass  of  canvas  and  straw,  a  dainty  satin  covered  chair.  A  tidy,  well- 
ness d  servant,  with  a  lace  cap  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  what 
the  village  folk  called  "sthramers"  flying  behind,  came  out  of  Father 
Lethehy's  cottage,  and  helped  to  take  the  furniture  within.  As  each  pretty 
article  appeared,  there  was  a  chorus  of  "oh-h-hs"  from  the  children.  But 
the  climax  of  delight  was  reached  when  a  gilt  mirror  appeared.  Then  for 
the  first  time  sundry  hoys  and  girls  saw  their  own  dear  smutty  faces;  and 
huge  was  their  delight.  But  I  am  wrong.  'Idle  climax  came  when  the 
heaviest  article  appeared.     Great  was  the  curiosity. 

"What  is  it:-  What  is  it?"  "A  bed."  "No."  "A  dresser?"  "No."  "A 
thing  for  hook-?"  "No."  But  one  enlightened  individual  who  had  been 
np  to  th(  great  house  at  a  spring  cleaning,  astonished  the  natives  by  declar- 
ing that  it  was  a  piano.  "A  nianney?  Veh,  for  what?  A  priest  with  a 
piann.ey.  Yerra.  his  niece  is  going  to  live  wid  him.  Yerra,  no!  He'll 
play  it  himself."  Which  last  interpretation  was  received  with  shouts  of  in- 
credulous laughter."  What  a  versatile  people  we  are.  \nd  how  adoration 
and  laughter,  and  reverence  and  sarcasm,  move  side  by  side  in  our  charac- 
ter, apparently  on  good  terms  with  each  other.  Will  the  time  come  when 
the  laughter  and  the  wit.  grown  rampant,  will   rudely  jostle  aside  all  the 
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reverential  elements  in  our  nature  and  mount  upwards  to  those  fatal 
heights  which  other  nations  have  scaled  like  Satan, — and  thence  have  been 
flung  into  the  abyss? 

6— DADDY  DAN'S  BOOKS. 

My  books  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say:  "You're  not  ashamed  of 
us?"  No,  dear  silent  friends,  I  should  be  the  meanest,  most  ungrateful 
of  mortals  if  I  could  be  ashamed  of  you.  For  forty  years  you  have  been 
my  companions  in  solitude ;  to  you  I  owe  whatever  inspiration  I  have  ever 
felt ;  from  you  have  descended  in  copious  streams  the  ideas  that  raised  my 
poor  life  above  the  commonplace,  and  the  sentiments  that  have  animated 
every  good  thing  and  every  holy  purpose  that  I  have  accomplished.  Friends 
that  have  never  obtruded  on  my  loneliness  by  idle  chatter  and  gossip,  but 
always  spoke  wise,  inspiriting  things  when  most  I  needed  them ;  friends 
that  never  replied  in  irritation  to  my  own  disturbed  imaginings,  but  al- 
ways uttered  your  calm  wisdom  like  voices  from  eternity  to  soothe,  to 
control,  or  to  elevate:  friends  that  never  tired  and  never  complained, 
treasures  of  thought  and  fountains  of  inspiration,  you  are  the  best  things 
on  earth  on  which  my  eyes  shall  rest  in  love,  and  like  the  orphans  of  my 
flock  your  future  shall  be  my  care.  Other  friends  will  come  and  go,  but 
nothing  shall  dissolve  our  union  based  upon  gratitude  and  such  love  as 
man's  heart  may  have  for  the  ideal  and  insensible. 

7— THE  IDEAL. 
To  touch  and  handle  the  ideal,  brings  it  toppling  down  about  our  ears. 

&—  FATHER  LETHEBY'S  OPINION. 

Our  people  are  the  cleanest,  purest,  sweetest  people  in  the  world  in  their 
own  personal  habits,  whatever  be  said  of  their  wretched  cabins. 

9— DADDY  DAN  ON  D— N. 

I  liked  his  anger.  And  I  liked  very  much  that  explosive  expletive. 
How  often,  during  my  ministry,  did  I  yearn  to  be  able  to  utter  that  em- 
phatic word!  Mind,  it  is  not  a  cuss  word.  It  is  only  an  innocent  adjec- 
tive— condemned.  But  what  eloquence  and  emphasis  there  is  in  it !  How 
often  I  could  have  flung  it  at  the  head  of  a  confirmed  toper,  as  he  knelt  at 
my  feet  to  take  the  pledge.     How  often  I  could  have  shot  it  at  the  virago, 
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who  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  village;  and  on  whom  my  vitupera- 
tion, which  fell  like  a  shot  without  powder,  made  no  impression.  It 
sounded  honest.  I  like  a  good  fit  of  anger,  honest  anger,  and  such  a  gleam 
of  lightning  thru  it. 

13— A  DIALOG. 

"Dirt !"  she  said.  "I'd  be  plazed  to  see  your  reverence  show  one  speck 
of  dirt  in  the  place."  "Good  Heavens,  woman !"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
mean?  There  is  dirt  everywhere,  in  the  air,  under  my  feet,  in  the  grate, 
on  the  altar.  It  would  take  the  Atlantic  to  purify  the  place."  "You're 
the  first  gentleman  that  ever  complained  of  the  place,"  said  Mrs.  Darcy. 
"Of  course  there  aren't  carpets,  and  bearskins,  and  cowhides,  which  are 
now  the  fashion,  I  believe.  An'  d'ere  isn't  a  looking-glass,  nor  a  pianney, 
but  would  your  reverence  again  show  me  the  dirt?  A  poor  woman's 
charackter  is  all  she  has." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  impute  anything  to  your  character,  but  if  you  can't 
see  that  this  place  is  frightfully  dirty,  I  suppose  I  can't  prove  it.  Look  at 
that !" 

He  pointed  to  a  grewsome  heap  of  cinders,  half  burnt  papers,  brown 
ashes,  etc.,  that  choked  up  the  grate.  "Yerra.  Glory  be  to  God !"  said 
Mrs.  Darcy  appealing  to  an  imaginary  audience,  "he  calls  the  sweepings  of 
the  altar,  and  the  clane  ashes,  dirt !" 

14— THE  POOR. 

Ah  me !  it  is  easy  to  lecture  the  poor,  and  complain  of  their  horrid 
ways ;  but  the  love  such  as  no  man  hath  gilds  and  enamels  most  of  the 
crooked  and  grimy  things  that  disfigure  their  poor  lives  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fastidious;  and  perhaps  makes  the  angels  of  Him,  before  whose  Face  the 
stars  are  not  spotless,  turn  from  the  cold  perfection  of  the  mansion  and  the 
castle  to  gaze  lovingly  on  the  squalid  lowliness  of  the  hamlet  and  cabin. 
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reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
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phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 
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The  Infant  Mary 

Pink-petaled  roses,  frail  and  soft 

Appear  those  tiny  hands  at  rest, 
But  Oh,  so  pure,  in  years  they  oft' 

Will  clasp  the  Child-God  to  thy  breast. 
Thy  little  feet  so  weak  and  still, 

That  nestle  now  on  Anna's  knee, 
To  stand  three  hours  on  Calvary's  hill, 

Strong,  firm  enough,  one  day  will  be. 
Thy  childlike  brow  so  lily  fair, 

Tinged  with  the  blushes  of  the  rose, 
One  day  a  coronal  will  wear, 

The  highest  that  God's  hand  bestows. 
Thy  dove-like  eyes  that  look  to  Heaven 

Will  great  and  wondrous  mysteries  scan, 
For  first  and  longest  to  them  given 

To  gaze  upon  the  God  made  man. 
Those  baby  lips'  prophetic  word 

The  highest  praise  to  God  will  sing, 
Surpassing  all  that  earth  has  heard 

From  priest  or  prophet,  saint  or  king. 
Of  blood  that  now  in  pulses  warm, 

Through  heart  and  veins  doth  swiftly  run, 
One  day,  O  marvel !    God  will  form 

The  body  of  His  only  Son. 
The  heart  within  thy  tiny  breast 

That  sin's  foul  breath  can  never  dim 
Will  ever  be  His  sweetest  rest 

With  more  than  seraph's  love  for  Him. 
O  Loftiest !     O  Lowliest ! 

Though  Daughter,  Mother,  Bride  thou'rt  made, 
The  masterpiece  of  God  most  blest, 

We  come  to  thee  all  unafraid, 
For  thou,  O  Queen,  our  mother  art, 

Ungrateful,  sinful,  though  we  be, 
To  shelter  us  thy  broken  heart 

Will  open  wide  on  Calvary. 


-Fidelis 


Forest   Leaves. 
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"MuttMl   Music" 

By  Wilkes  Bar  re 

i1  all  the  disguised  blessings  to  which  man  is  heir, 
deafness  is  perhaps  the  most  undesirable.  "It's  a 
disgrace  to  be  deaf,"  so  speaks  my  friend  thus 
afflicted,  who  sees  the  blind  commiserated,  the  sick 
sympathized  with,  and  herself  shunned.  An  ac- 
quaintance— I  did  not  say  friend — comes  up  to  her 
with  an  interesting  story  not  meant  for  other  ears. 
Just  as  she  is  about  to  begin,  she  recalls  that  her 
listener  cannot  hear  well,  and  instead  my  friend 
hears — oh,  yes,  she  hears  that — "Oh,  I  can't  tell  you;  I'd  have 
to  shout,  and  the  others  would  hear  me."  It  may  be  the  word 
"shout,"  one  of  the  few  words  distasteful  to  those  deprived  of  a 
precious  sense,  that  lessens  her  comfort  for  the  time  being.  A 
word  is  sufficient.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  the  word  "deaf" 
which  intensifies  the  suffering  of  those  deprived  of  hearing.  I 
often  wonder  why  it  is  so  poignantly  painful.  It  cuts  like  a 
corrosive.  I  wonder,  further,  why  though  spoken  in  ever  so  low 
a  voice,  the  words,  "She's  deaf;  you  must  speak  louder,"  never 
miss  the  one  for  whom  they  are  not  intended,  and  so  frequently 
go  unheeded  by  the  one  for  whom  they  are. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  ear  noises  of  the  deaf  which  vary  from 
the  beating  of  the  pulse  to  the  shriek  of  a  whistle,  from  the  sigh- 
ing of  a  child  asleep  to  the  fierce  hissing  of  steam,  there  is  the 
additional,  and  to  sensitive  persons,  the  more  acute  Buffering  of 
encountering  friend  and  enemy  with  a  bovine  expression.  True, 
those  who  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  "the  silent  thunder 
afloat  in  the  leaves"  may  be  bovine  in  countenance  and  in  intel- 
lect, but  they  are  spared  the  reputation  of  being    so,    and    are 
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rarely  made  to  suffer  for  it.  Not  so  the  intelligent  deaf  person. 
Unless  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  some  way,  as  have  Edi- 
son, Meredith,  and  others,  he  is,  even  in  the  company  of  so-called 
ladies  and  gentlemen  utterly  ignored.  It  is  less  trouble  to  give 
pain  than  to  raise  one's  voice.  It  is  rather  common  these  days 
to  decide  by  vote  on  the  most  popular  person.  Were  we  decid- 
ing on  the  truest  gentleman,  we  should  do  well  to  leave  the  vot- 
ing to  the  deaf.  Every  time  I  come  to  that  word  "deaf,"  I  hesi- 
tate because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  painful  to  those  so  designated. 
Why?  Well,  why  are  consumptives  hopeful?  Why  are  the 
blind  cheerful?  It  is  doubtless  characteristic  of  the  "disease." 
The  deaf  prefer  to  say,  "I  do  not  hear  well.,,  This  is  more 
strictly  true,  as  well  as  less  objectionable,  for  the  majority  so 
afflicted — or  blessed — are  not  wholly  deaf. 

Doctors  claim  that  the  effort  made  by  the  deaf  to  hear  is 
a  physical  strain  which  works  injury  to  the  entire  system.  This 
we  may  readily  believe.  There  is  also  for  even  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  the  deaf  the  natural  tendency  to  suspect  that  he  is  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  wherein  he  may  not  share,  and  that 
the  subject  is  being  discussed  inimically.  But  this  strain  and 
this  suspicion  are  trivial  compared  to  the  inroads  which  bitter- 
ness is  sure  to  make  upon  his  soul  if  he  is  not  vigilant  and  care- 
ful to  preserve  the  sweetness  which  will  lighten  his  burden  and 
make  of  it  a  priceless  treasure.  "Take  up  thy  burden,"  says 
Helen  Keller,  "bear  it  bravely:  it  is  God's  gift."     It  is  indeed. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  in  fiction  deaf  "heroes"  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  blind  ones  in  "The  Rosary"  and  in  "The  Light 
That  Failed."  Every  deaf  person  I  have  come  across  in  fiction 
is  treated  as  shabbily  and  scantily  as  are  those  of  real  life.  But 
even  if  society  and  fiction  are  unfavorable,  there  are  compensa- 
tions for  the  absence  of  hearing.  The  deaf  are  shut  out,  or  closed 
in,  from  many  of  the  world's  harsh  noises,  from  much  of  its 
thoughtless  gossip,  and  its  unkind  criticism.  They  hear  within 
"the  muted  music  which  silence  makes;"  they  read  in  eyes,  never 
deceptive  and  often  eloquent,  that  of  which  the  lips  are  silent; 
they  love  the  world  better  because  they  have  lost  part  of  it. 
Upon  hearing  a  gentleman's  notably  kind  remark  to  a  lady  who 
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was  quite  deaf,  a  talented  woman  said,  "To  have  had  that 
addressed  to  me,  I  should  be  willing  to  be  deaf  the  rest  of  my 
life."  It  was  an  impulsive  speech,  but  it  illustrates  the  working 
of  the  law  of  compensation.  Deafness  is  evidently  not  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  marriage  (even  though  a  clever  young 
friend  of  mine  escaped  the  pain  and  embarrassment  of  refusing 
an  old  widowed  minister  by  feigning  deafness)  for  in  the  little 
town  where  I  write  this,  there  is  a  stone-deaf  man  of  eighty  who 
will  next  week  lead  to  the  altar  his  third  wife,  a  woman  of 
eighty-two ! 

Long  ago  I  read  in  a  spiritual  book  that  deafness  is  a  step 
toward  the  Divine  locutions.  That,  too,  is  comforting.  If  it  is 
true  that  an  unkind  word  causes  pain  to  the  deaf,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  a  kind  word  lingers  in  their  hearts  like  music.  For 
this  reason  every  ear  specialist  should  be  an  adept  in  the  noble 
art  of  being  kind.  Many  of  them  are ;  but  few  of  them  possess 
the  enviable  gift  of  an  Eastern  doctor— a  graciousness  which 
sends  every  patient  away  thinking :  "Life  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
and  my  little  loss  is  trivial  after  all."  His  very  office  is  redolent 
of  sympathy,  perhaps  because  the  "talking  flame"  in  the  fire- 
place never  shouts  and  never  becomes  annoyed  at  the  patient's 
inability  to  hear  or  answer. 

In  Iowa  there  is  a  young  doctor — would  that  his  number 
were  legion — who  goes  about  doing  acts  of  kindness.  By  some 
strange  intuitive  knowledge  he  understands  the  little  under- 
stood deaf,  and  when  he  meets  a  woman  sensitively  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  he  presses  her  hand  sympathetically  and  assures 
her  that  especially  in  her  case  is  "the  beauty  of  the  king's  daugh- 
ter from  within."  She  cannot  forget  this  unusual  greeting,  and 
better  still,  she  remembers  it  when  others  forget — what  in  all 
charity  they  owe  her. 

How  do  I  know  all  this?     Well,  you  see,  I  don't  hear  well! 
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\n    tagel  I  nawares 
By  Alice  ( rarland  Steele 

1  (),  Mahalie,  I  wouldn't  stand  it  !     There's  some  things 
laid  on  us  we're  to  hear  like  Christians,  and  when 
they  git  real  heavy,  thank  the  Lord,  Ho  don't  let 
our  shoulder-blade  crack  under   'em — but   a    perl 
young  hussy  like  M diss'- -  well,  I  should  just   rise 
up  and  quell  her  without   a  mite  of  compunction." 
Mrs.   Amos  Wilkes  sat    back     in    the     kitchen 
chair  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  judged   right- 
eously; she  regarded  the  thin  figure  in  the  print 
dress  with  eyes  of  tolerant  pity,  but  the  woman  only  rocked  a 
trifle  faster.     Mahalie  Sims  wasn't  given  to  much  speech  ;  she  had 
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always  been  one  of  the  silent  women  of  the  village — but  she 
groaned,  and  some  said  her  groans  were  more  penetrating  than 
cut-and-dried  language.     Mrs.  Wilkes  drew  a  deep  breath. 
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"Laws,"  she  continued,  "it  be  hard,  after  all  these  years,  to 
be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  kept  there,  and  you  half  ownin'  the  farm, 
too,  and  liable  to  be  took  with  them  cramps  in  your  legs  any 
minute !  Datter-in-laws  are  a  trial,  even  when  they're  in  visitin' 
distance — you  have  to  put  up  with  their  upstart  ways  Sundays 
and  Thanksgivin's — and  Christmases — but  when  it  comes  to 
seem'  one  under  your  nose  sixty  minutes  in  every  hour,  it's — 
it's — "  Mrs.  Wilkes,  not  finding  a  suitable  word,  subsided  into 
impressive  silence. 

Mahalie  sat  upright.  "If  it  weren't  for  Tommy,"  she  said, 
"I'd  clear  out;  I'd  go  up  Broxton  way  to  live,  with  them  third 
cousins  on  Pa's  side;  they'd  take  me  in,  ef  I  paid  my  way,  but 
Tommy — oh,  I  can't  leave  Tommy!"  She  leaned  back  again, 
her  face  breaking  into  softer  lines. 

"Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkes,  "takes  after  his  mother — he's 
nothing  short  of  an  imp." 

"Tommy,"  said  Mahalie,  "is  an  angeh" 

"Then  he  must  be  the  kind  that's  unawares,"  sniffed  Mrs. 
Wilkes.  "I  never  saw  that  he  was  more  heavenly  than  other 
folks'  children;  it's  safe  to  call  all  young  'uns  imps,  only  some- 
times they  don't  git  found  out  till  they  grow  up !  Well,  I  must 
be  goin,'  I've  got  some  carpet-rags  to  leave  at  old  Miss  Banks', 
and  Meliss  will  be  coming  back — so  I'll  go  on,  I  guess." 

In  unbroken  silence  Mahalie  "saw"  her  visitor  to  the  door, 
and  waited  till  she  heard  the  garden  gate  click,  then  she  stepped 
back  into  the  kitchen,  sniffing  as  Mrs.  Wilkes  had  done.  She 
went  over  to  the  sink  and  began  to  peel  potatoes  for  the  evening 
meal. 

"Huh,  some  folks  has  the  most  aggravatin'  ways!  She's  an 
old  hen,  anyhow,  cacklin'  and  insinuatin'  things  about  Tommy! 
She  ain't  no  judge  of  angels — she  wouldn't  know  a  real  one  from 
one  made  out  of  stained  glass — Tommy !     The  idea." 

She  looked  up  sharply  as  a  young  woman  came  in  through 
the  back  garden,  her  arms  full  of  packages. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you're  back,  are  you?  Did  you  get  them 
seed-pods  from  Jed  Brown?" 
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"No,"  said  Mcliss,  "I  had  no  time,  I  was   down    to    Ryer'a 

Selecting  some  new    prints;   I   got   a   lovely   pink   one      makes  yon 

think  of  peach-blossoms." 

Mahalie  flicked  a  potato-paring  off  the  edge    of   the    sink. 

"Why  didn't  you  K(>t  brown,"  she  said,  "or  a  good  drab,  that'll 
stand  the  sun?  Pink  ain't  lit  for  a  dog,  as  to  color;  it's  throwin' 
money  in  the  streets." 

The  younger  woman  tossed  her  head.  "Seein'  it's  Jim's 
money  that  pays  for  it,"  she  retorted,  4i  guess  I  could  make  it 
yellow  if  I  choose;  I've  got  a  complexion  to  go  with  light  shades 
and  I'll  wear'em.  I  shan't  settle  down  to  the  drabs  and  browns 
of  seed-pods  and  other  old  things  till  I've  lost  my  looks."  She 
laughed  a  little. 

Mahalie  groaned  audibly. 

"Well,"  said  Meliss,  "what's  it  about  now?  How  does  it 
matter  to  you  what  I  wear?" 

"It's  Jim's  money,"  said  the  older  woman  deprecatingly, 
"hard  earned  at  harvest,  and  Tommy's  needing  shoes." 

Meliss  turned  a  rebelliously  pretty  face  to  the  window. 
"Jim's  my  husband/'  she  said,  "I  guess  that  settles  it." 

The  older  woman's  eyes  flashed.  "And  Jim's  my  son!"  she 
cried.  "And  as  long  as  I'm  his  mother  I'll  look  out  for  him  and 
Tommy." 

Meliss  hummed  a  gay  little  air,  unheeding.  .Mahalie,  her 
face  looking  suddenly  white  and  old,  threw  the  last  potato  into 
the  collander  and  went  out,  stepping  proudly  in  spite  of  her 
rheumatism.  She  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  scullery  and  cov- 
ered her  ears  to  keep  out  the  sound  of  the  shrill  treble  voice  in- 
side; in  the  gathering  darkness  the  olace  wore  a  strangely  un- 
familiar guise;  the  row  of  shining  tins  looked  like  so  many  dis- 
torted faces  grinning  down  at  her  through  the  shadows;  the 
mangle  in  the  corner  had  one  arm  threateningly  raised;  only  the 
beams,  brown  and  wooden,  showed  an  air  of  stolid  indifference. 

"How  long  is  it  to  go  on — Lord,  how  long!"  said  Mahalie. 
"I  can't  see  no  end  exceptin'  one,  that  in  my  old  age  I'm  to  be  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth!" 
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It  was  all  so  tragic  to  her  that  some  of  the  impressive  lines 
which  tragedy  drawrs  were  wrritten  on  her  face.  She  had  always 
been  gloomy,  a  woman  of  silence  and  shadows;  the  spirit  of  con- 
servatism, fostered  by  a  life  of  isolation,  had  made  her  believe 
herself  separate,  a  "thing  apart''  from  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  village ;  her  world  had  been  too  narrow    to    accustom    her 
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READING  THE  PICTURES 

feet  to  the  broader  ways  toward  which  new  relationships  may 
lead,  and  when,  after  her  husband's  death,  her  only  son  had 
married  the  prettiest  girl  in  a  neighboring  town  and  brought  her 
home  to  live,  she  had  rebelled  as  against  a  useless  and  bitter 
innovation. 

Meliss,  with  her  hot  young  nature,  her  eyes  which  saw  in 
old  age  only  the  wornout  and  unbeautiful,  and  to  whom  a 
mother-in-law  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  trying  dispensation  of 
Providence,  had  brought  the  daily  life  of  the  farm  into  a  relentless 
atmosphere  of  conflict;  she  became  the  "Mrs.  Sims,"  her  mother- 
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in-law  was  "Mrs.  Mahalie;"  the  farm  was  her  home,  the  right  to 
Change    its   time-honored   customs   hers   by    the    law    whose   spirit 

is  progression;  she  had  brought  the  innovations  of  town  life  into 
an  abode  sacred  to  old  habits— gay  chintz  covers  hid  the  hair- 
cloth furniture,  elaborate  tidies  dandled  from  the  chair  hacks, 
and  a  carpet-sweeper  was  made  to  do  the  duty  of  brooms  and 
brushes.  Even  the  cookery  was  different;  it  was  a  constant 
grievance  to  Mahalie  that  the  potatoes  were  pared,  and  not 
boiled  in  their  skins,  that  the  pies  must  he  baked  in  shallow 
tins  and  bread  beaten  instead  of  kneaded. 

l.ut  the  climax  was  Tommy:  "my  son,"  claimed  Meliss 
proudly,  "my  son's  son,"  said  Mahalie,  not  wishing  to  be  out- 
done— and  Tommy  with  the  tyranny  of  seven  years  was  the 
leaven  in  the  lump  that  mysteriously  added  the  last  perfect 
touch  to  the  dissension  in  the  two  women's  souls! 

Mahalie,  in  the  shadows,  thought  of  Tommy  and  his  little 
worn  hoots,  and  grew  hard. 

"Pink,"  she  sniffed,  "deckin'  herself  out  in  the  frillin's  and 
fallals  of  circus  folk!  It's  a  wonder  she  don't  want  spangled 
trimmin'  down  the  sides  and  satin  pipin's  on  the  edgin's."  She 
looked  complacently  down  at  her  own  dull  garb;  repression  as 
far  as  dress  was  concerned  had  become  her  crowning  virtue; 
Mahalie  Sims  never  stayed  home  from  "Meeting"  for  the  lack 
of  a  new  gown  ;  it  was  her  especial  pride  that  she  could  make 
over  a  "dress-pattern"  three  times  before  it  was  "wore  out." 
Meliss,  with  her  extravagant  ways,  was  intolerable. 

The  pleasant  odor  of  frying  bacon  came  through  the  door- 
way, and  in  the  kitchen  she  heard  a  man's  slow  movements.  She 
got  up  and  went  in,  setting  her  lips  into  lines  of  precision. 
Meliss  was  still  humming  her  tune,  her  lithe  figure  followed  by 
her  husband's  dull  eyes;  in  Jim  silence  had  become  taciturnity, 
but  Meliss  didn't  care — she  rarely  had  to  bear  the  indignity  of 
being  "answered  back." 

"Where's  Tommy?"  asked  Mahalie.  "He  should  be  in  by 
dark." 

Meliss  was  pouring  tea.  "I  sent  him  to  Miss  Banks'  for  that 
new  dress  pattern,"  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  the  fair  at  Broxton 
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Thursday,  and  I  want  my  pink  made  up — ft  can  easy  be  done  in 
two  days.     I'll  let  the  ironing  go  till  next  week." 

Mahalie  groaned.     "Oh,"  she  said,  "the  clothes'll  mildew." 
"Let  'em,"  said  Meliss  placidly.    "Jim,  hand  your  plate — I'm 
not  going  to  slave  day  in  and  out  just  because  I'm  married.    Jim's 
got  to  take  me  about  just  as  often  as  I  want  to  go." 

Jim  grunted.  It  gave  him  a  sort  of  slow  pleasure  to  see 
Meliss'  light  ways  with  his  austere  mother — he'd  bet  on  Meliss 
every  time! 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  N1MROD 


Mahalie  sat  down  and  began  to  sip  her  tea  absently;  she 
was  wondering  if  Tommy  wasn't  feeling  the  burden  of  three 
miles  too  much  for  his  little  legs;  her  grievance  with  the  pink 
gown  began  to  grow. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  needed  a  new  pattern,"  she  said 
querulously,  "that  old  one  fits  good  enough." 
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"I    don't    want    things   'good    enough/    said    Meliss,    "I    want 

'em  best.    That  pattern's  been  worn  so  long  hero  in  Oakdale  that 

folks  won't  know  how  to  wear  the  while  robes  of  Heaven — 
they'll  want  'em  cut  tight  to  the  figure  with  a  ruffle  round  the 
Deck!" 

Mahalie  made  a  sound  of  disapproval.  "Quit  speakin' 
about  white  robes  till  you're  plum  sure  of  gettin'  one,"  she  said 
stitlly,  "it's  againsl  Scripture  to  be  so  light  in  your  talk." 

Meliss  laughed;  it  went  deeper  than  a  worded  retort  would 
have  gone;  Mahalie's  teaspoon  began  to  search  her  cup  with 
nervous  rounds,  but  she  stopped  as  she  heard  a  boyish  tramp- 
ing on  the  back  steps. 

"Tommy?"  she  called. 

"Yes'm,"  answered  a  shrill  voice.  He  came  in,  a  little  figure 
in  dusty  knickerbockers  and  a  sprigged  blue  shirt — Meliss  had 
made  it  for  him  out  of  a  dress  she  had  tired  of. 

"Miss  Banks  said  as  this  was  cut  40,  for  old  Mis'  Bridger, 
but  you  kin  make  it  smaller,"  he  said  solemnly,  laying  a  roll  of 
needle-pricked  paper  on  the  table.     "Wot's  for  supper,  mom?" 

Meliss  was  wrapped  in  the  paper  pattern.  "Land.  Mis' 
Bridger — she's  as  big  around  as  a  barrel!  Well,  I  guess  I  tan 
manage,  somehow." 

"Come  here,  Tommy,  and  set  down.''  Mahalie  dished  out 
some  bacon  and  potatoes.  "You  mustn't  be  out  so  late,  it  ain't 
safe." 

"But  Gran,  I  couldn't  help  it — Mom  said  as  I  was" — 

"Shet  up,  Tommy,"  called  his  mother,  and  Tommy  subsided 
into  silence  with  a  wistful  look  into  Mahalie's  eyes.  Tommy  was 
always  wistful — he  had  the  face  of  a  good  little  boy  who  wants 
to  be  led  in  straight  paths;  when  Tommy  departed  from  the  way 
he  took  care  there  was  nobody  there  to  sec  Mahalie  patted  his 
shoulder  and  added  a  slice  of  bread  and  molasses  to  his  supper. 

When  the  meal  was  over  she  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes. 
.Meliss  had  gone  upstairs  for  her  scissors  and  pink  dress;  Jim 
sat  smoking  in  the  doorway,  and  Tommy  hung  about  his  grand- 
mother's skirts. 
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"There's  a  circus  at  Broxton,"  he  said,  "they  have  a  tent, 
Gran,  wot  you  pay  to  get  inside  and  see  the  ellerphunts  perform. 
I  wish  I  could  go !" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  can't;  your  father  never  went  to 
circuses — it's  most  as  bad  as  a  theatre,  anyway,  the  beginnin'  of 
the  downward  way." 


'LISTEN' 


Tommy  seemed  unconvinced.    "Didn't  you,  Pop?"  he  asked. 

His  father  shifted  uneasily.  "Hm,"  he  said,  "n-no,  go  long, 
Tommy,  I'm  busy." 

Tommy  sighed.  "I'd  love  to  be  a  circus-actor!"  he  said,  but 
at  a  look  from  his  grandmother  he  subsided. 
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Melisa   fame    down,   and    his   eyes    wandered    to   the    charm- 

of  the  pink  calico ;  it  fell  to  the  floor  in  blossomy  folds,  and  Melisa 
got  on  her  knees,  laying  the  pattern  on  with  eager  fingers. 
Mahalie  paused — 

"You're  cuttin1  them  sleeves  Btraight/'  she  said,  "they  ought 

to  be  bias.  It's  wasteful  not  to  save  the  goods  when  you  can — 
you  could  make  use  of  that  corner." 

Meliss  went  on  placidly.  "I  want  'em  straight,"  she  an- 
swered. 

Mahalie  regarded  the  pink  billows  on  the  floor  with  jealous 
eyes;  the  prettiness  of  it  was  like  the  prettiness  of  Meliss,  it 
flaunted  itself  before  her  with  an  unconcern  and  impudent  boast- 
ing that  hurt  her  drab-colored  soul.  She  turned  away  with  a  sick 
feeling  of  remembrance — old  things  had  been  shoved  away  with 
careless  fingers,  old  methods  were  scornfully  discarded  !  Sud- 
denly the  wrath  that  smouldered  in  her  heart  leaped  into  flame ; 
it  would  have  burnt  the  pink  stuff  on  the  floor  to  cinders,  and 
stretched  out  cruel  little  tongues  of  fire  to  Meliss  as  she  knelt. 

"You're  nothin'  but  a  china  doll,  Meliss — you've  no  sense 
and  no  soul  and  no  respect  for  anything,  not  anything!"  She 
took  up  her  candle  and  angrily  left  the  room,  seeing  a  last  vision 
through  the  open  door  of  Meliss,  scarlet-cheeked  and  insolent, 
before  her  calico  shrine. 

She  went  up  to  the  bare  little  chamber  she  had  occupied 
since  Meiiss  came,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  stiff  wooden  rocker. 
her  hands  hanging  limp  at  her  sides.  The  day  of  little  things 
had  passed,  tragedy  had  begun.  All  the  old  feeling  against 
Meliss  kept  piling  up  into  an  organized  and  tangible  hatred;  yet 
when  Mahalie  tried  to  single  one  great  grievance  from  the  rest 
she  failed — and  the  failure  was  bitter!  At  last  she  went  to  bed, 
without  lighting  her  candle,  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  might 
hide  her  soul  which  sin  had  laid  bare — for  Mahalie  knew  she 
was  sinning  against  Jim's  wife,  and  Tommy's  mother — yet  she 
hugged  it  to  her,  unrepentant. 

"It's  that  pink  calico!"  she  muttered  into  the  darkness,  "it's 
that  pink  calico." 
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In  the  light  of  a  new  dawn  she  rose,  listlessly,  to  the  dull 
round  of  a  day's  duties.  Her  face  was  set  and  grim  as  she  went 
downstairs.  Meliss,  flushed  and  tremulous,  gave  her  no  word, 
and  Jim,  awkward,  manlike,  bungled  somehow  through  a  silent 
breakfast;  only  Tommy,  with  the  unconcern  of  youth,  was 
voluble. 

His  talk  was  all  of  the  circus;  it  flashed  in  brilliant  phan- 
tasmagoria across  his  childish  horizon,  with  the  lure  and  witch- 
ery of  all  forbidden  things  it  hovered  just  above  his  reach;  but 
the  subject  was  unpropitious,  his  father  appeared  uneasy,  his 
mother  stared  ahead  of  her  with  unseeing  eyes,  and  at  sight  of 
his  grandmother's  hardening  face  he  grew  all  at  once  still.  When 
the  meal  was  over  he  voiced  a  feeble  request:  "Kin  I  take  my 
lunch  'en  go  with  the  boys  down  to  Saunder's  medder?  Kin  I, 
Mom?" 

Meliss  nodded  absently. 

"And  kin  I  stay  all  day?" 

"Yes,  go  on  away,  Tommy,  don't  be  so  aggravating." 

Mahalie  straightened  up,  then  she  spread  two  sHcss  of 
bread  and  butter  and  tied  them  in  a  napkin  with  a  round  cake. 
Tommy  took  them  with  a  wistful  upward  look  and  Mahalie  sud- 
denly bent  down  and  arranging  his  tie,  her  face  work'n^. 
"There,"  she  said,  "go  long,  and  mind  you  come  home  while  ;t's 
light."  Then  she  turned  back  to  the  kitchen,  groaning  under 
her  breath. 

The  hours  passed  somehow.  Mahalie  sorted  seeds,  whi]e 
Meliss,  obstinately  silent,  hurried  through  her  work.  After  din- 
ner, when  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put  back  on  the  3he]f, 
Meliss  brought  out  her  work  box  and  swept  the  table  clear  of  its 
cloth;  then  she  ran  upstairs.  Mahalie  sat  down  on  the  door- 
steps; the  clockhands  pointed  to  three,  and  the  hot  gold  of  noon 
had  died  out  of  the  sunshine ;  out  in  the  north  meadow  Jim  was 
ploughing  in  long  zigzag  lines. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  violently  broken. 

"You  wicked,  wicked  woman,"  sobbed  Meliss,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  "where's  my  pink  calico?" 
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Mahalie  looked  up.  "How  should  I  know?"  she  said. 
Before  the  blaze  in  Meliss'  eyes  she  quailed.  "What's  hap- 
pened?" she  asked. 

Meliss  thundered  out  a  torrent  of  words.  "It  was  there,  in 
the  top  drawer  of  the  chest.  Tommy  put  it  there  for  me  last 
night — it's  gone,  now,  gone — and  I  found  this — on  your  door- 
sill!" 

From  her  hand  dangled  a  long  strip  of  tell-tale  pink,  the 
edges  torn  and  soiled.  In  silence  the  two  women  gazed  at  one 
another. 

"Do  you  mean — "  began  Mahalie,  harshly,  but  before  the 
accusation  in  the  other's  eyes  she  grew  dumb.  She  held  herself 
up — right  against  the  door.  Suddenly  the  gray  in  her  face  turned 
to  vivid,  leaping  scarlet;  she  turned  hotly. 

"I'll  go,"  she  said,  "do  you  hear  me?  I'll  go — away  from 
my  own  home — anywhere,  to  get  out  of  your  sight!" 

But  Meliss  didn't  speak,  she  was  done;  she  only  crushed  the 
pink  strip  in  her  hand  and  let  wrathful  tears  brim  over  her  eyes. 
Mahalie  with  a  strange  calm  went  upstairs. 

When  she  came  down,  with  her  bonnet  tied  under  her  chin, 
an  old  carpet-bag  bumping  against  her  side,  she  stood  a  moment 
by  the  kitchen  door;  it  was  closed,  but  she  caught  the  sound  of 
sobbing  inside.  She  caught  her  own  breath  harshly,  before  she 
turned  away.  She  stood  a  moment,  a  pitiful,  swaying  figure,  in 
the  hallway;  it  was  her  home,  and  she  was  leaving  it,  and  never 
had  it  seemed  so  terribly  dear  as  now,  but  Meliss — she  stumbled 
out  through  the  open  door  and  down  the  three  worn  steps,  grop- 
ing her  way  along  the  familiar  path  to  the  gate,  and  out  beyond, 
into  the  dusty  road. 

She  stood  uncertainly,  looking  up  and  down,  and  then,  with 
a  thought  of  Mrs.  Amos  Wilkes  and  her  "I  told  you  so,"  she  took 
the  road  towards  Broxton.    But  Broxton  was  five  miles  away. 

She  wandered  along,  her  carpet-bag  heavy,  the  dust  whit- 
ening her  black  skirt.  Her  face  had  grown  gray  again,  but  her 
eyes  were  hot  and  dry.  She,  Mahalie  Sims,  accused  of  a  theft! 
And  her  father  had  led  in  Meeting  for  nearly  forty  years !  The 
blood  surged  to  her  head  again,  she  grew    dizzy    with    anger,. 
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heartsick  with  dismay!     slow  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks; 
the  shame  and  the  injustice  turned  her  faint.     Once  she  looked 

back  ;  already  she  was  an  outcast,  out  of  Bight  Of  home  and  kin 

with  no  place  wherein  to  lay  her  head! 

The   light    was   failing,  a  dewy   moisture  swept    upward    in   a 

sweet    breath   from   patches  of  scented  clover,  drowsy   bird-notes 
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sounded  the  approach  of  twilight;  a  man  passed  her,  with  a 
diove  of  cows,  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  making  a  pleasant  sound 
of  home;  it  turned  her  sick!  Soon  Jim  would  be  in,  and  milking, 
and  Tommy,  tired  from  play;  they  would  sit  down  to  the  table 
without  her,  they  wouldn't  miss  her — or  care!  She  fought  with 
a  feeling  of  desperate  loneliness;  it  became  the  dominant  im- 
pulse, crowding  down  the  anger  and  the  pain,  blunting  the  edge 
of  the  rebellion  in  her  soul;  to  be  with  some  human  kind — to 
hear  the  voices  she  had  grown  used  to — to  sit  near  a  lighted 
candle  and  know  that  it  was  burning  for  her! 
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She  began  to  grow  painfully  weary,  to  feel  the  insistence 
of  age,  but  she  dare  not  falter,  it  was  growing  darker  and  she 
must  hurry  on.  She  wondered  if  they  would  take  her  in  when 
she  got  there !  She  had  always  disliked  Broxton,  a  strange,  gar- 
ish town,  and  now  it  was  to  be  the  only  home  she  would  ever 
know  again.  Suddenly  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  her;  the  next 
moment  she  had  fallen,  gasping,  by  the  roadside,  her  legs  bent 
under  her! 

She  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  face.  "Them  cramps," 
she  said,  "Oh  Lord,  them  cramps — it's  a  judgment." 

She  dragged  herself  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  face  contract- 
ing with  fresh  pain.  She  had  fallen  into  a  soft  patch  of  golden- 
rod  and  early  asters;  she  could  dimly  see  them  glowing  through 
the  shadows;  back  of  her  loomed  a  tangled  hedge,  and  beyond 
that  a  field,  that  swept  off  into  green  infinity.  With  a  struggle 
she  got  to  her  knees,  only  to  sink  again,  a  huddled  heap,  shaking 
with  the  slow  sobs  of  old  age. 

"Lord,"  she  cried,  "Oh  dear  Lord,  I  can't  go  no  further!" 

There  was  no  break  in  the  stillness,  except  the  occasional 
voicing  of  shy  wild  things.  After  awhile,  when  the  paroxysms 
had  grown  less  cruel,  Mahalie  got  to  her  knees  again;  it  had 
grown  quite  dark,  and  the  dew  was  falling  heavily;  she  felt  her 
print  waist  cold  with  the  chill  of  a  September  night.  There  was 
a  little  gray  shawl  in  her  carpet-bag,  and  she  tried  to  reach  it 
where  it  had  fallen,  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge ;  slowly,  pain- 
fully, she  crept  toward  it,  and  then  instinctively  worked  her 
way  through  into  the  field ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  she  was  safer, 
more  sheltered,  it  made  her  think  of  the  north  meadow,  and 
Jim,  ploughing  his  long,  uneven  lines.  She  began  to  wonder 
how  it  would  end,  if  she  would  die — and  how  long  it  would 
take — and  then  she  remembered  her  hatred  of  Meliss,  and 
prayed  God  to  let  her  live,  and  be  forgiven! 

Somehow  the  anger  was  dying  out,  she  couldn't  tell  why — 
she  was  seeing  Meliss  as  she  looked  at  night  when  Tommy  said 
his  prayers  at  her  knee — her  face  wore  the  mother-look  then! 
and  as  to  pink — why,  at  times,  even  the  Lord  Himself  used  high- 
coloring,  on  the  goldenrod,  and  sumac,  and  in  the  sunset!     And 
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.Mahalic  stretched  her  trembling  hands    through    the    tangled 
meadow-grass  and  remembered  how  green  it  was. 

She  had  put  the  little  shawl  around  her.  but  she  grew 
colder;  the  stars  had  come  out.  hut  their  light  Could  not  warm; 
a  nighl  wind  shivered  across  the  field,  and  chilled  her  through; 
she  began  to  feel  the  sharp  pain  again,  and  to  sob  out  a  prayer 

for  shelter.     To  be  warm,  to  be  housed,  to  be   tod      and  then  to 
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be  loved — that  was  all  she  asked  for  now,  on  earth  or  in  heaven! 
Something  white  and  luminous  off  to  the  right  caught  her  eyes 
through  the  darkness,  perhaps  only  a  patch  of  light  or  shadow, 
but  with  the  instinct  of  the  blind  for  any  light  in  darkness  sin- 
crept  slowly  towards  it.  It  was  a  tent  of  some  kind,  with  a  small 
flap  in  front,  a  rude  enough  housing,  but  at  least  a  shelter  from 
the  open  cruelty  of  night.  Mahalie,  huddled  underneath  it,  still 
saw  the  stars. 

They  set  her  thinking  of  home  again.  The  lamp  would  be 
lit,  and  Tommy  asleep  in  his  little  white  bed,  with  the  face  of  a 
little  boy-angel,  and  Jim  would  be  smoking  and  looking  at 
Meliss,  and  Meliss  would  be  sewing  on  the  pink  dress  for  Broxton 
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Fair!  An  agony  of  tenderness  swept  over  her,  to  see  them  all 
again,  the  little  lad  she  loved,  and  his  big  father,  and  Meliss, 
with  her  pretty,  high-handed  ways — 

"Dear  Lord,"  she  sobbed,  "a  sleeve  is  a  sleeve,  bias  or 
straight,  if  it  kivers  an  arm — "  and  then  she  remembered  that 
Meliss  wouldn't  be  sewing,  because  the  pink  dress  was  gone! 
Her  breath  caught  in  her  throat,  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of 
faintness — she  raised  herself  on  one  arm — 

"Lord,"  she  said,  "I'm  dyin',  but  I  take  it  all  back — I'm 
sorry!"     And  then  came  blackness. 

Through  the  cold  gray  dawn  a  man  and  a  woman  plowed 
heavily  across  the  dew-wet  meadow;  behind  them  struggled  a 
small  boy,  with  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"Do  you  think  we'll  ever  see  her  again?"  Meliss'  eyes  were 
red  with  crying;  in  the  gray  light  her  prettiness  looked  faded. 

Jim  grunted;  into  his  silence  had  crept  a  heavy  note  of 
anxiety;  he  had  been  up  all  night,  scouring  the  village,  while 
Meliss,  frightened  and  penitent,  had  waited  for  him  to  bring 
the  wanderer  home.  Tommy,  at  daybreak,  up  and  doing,  had 
discovered  the  old  carpet-bag,  and  a  piece  of  torn  gown  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge ;  it  was  he  who  had  led  them  into  the 
field,  but  now,  filled  perhaps  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  he  hung  back,  kicking  up  the  earth  with  his  heels,  with  a 
forlorn  attempt  to  whistle. 

"Tommy,"  called  Meliss,  "shet  up!  How  can  you,  when 
she  may  be  dead?"  She  began  to  cry  again,  softly.  Suddenly 
she  stopped — "Land  save  us,  Jim — look  there!"  She  stumbled 
forward,  pulling  at  her  husband's  arm;  in  the  gray  distance 
loomed  a  tent  of  drabbled  pink  calico,  and  in  its  shadow  lay  a 
prostrate  figure. 

Mahalie,  her  eyes  wide  and  bright,  raised  herself,  raised 
herself  on  one  elbow.  Meliss  sank  down  on  her  knees  with  a 
fresh  rush  of  tears;  Jim  stood  over  them  awkwardly. 

"I'm  most  dead,  Meliss — "  said  Mahalie  faintly,  "I'm  eat 
up  with  rheumatiz  and  I've  quiddles  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Them  old  cramps  took  me  on  the  way  to  Broxton — and  I'm  sorry 
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I  acted  mean     but   I  ain't  a'goin'  home!"     Her  lips  quivered; 

there  was  a  wistful  yearning  in  her  ey< 

"Yes,  you  arc,"  sobbed  Meliss,  "Mother — M    She  caught  a 

fold    of  the    pink   calico   and    held    it    up,     its     glory     dew-swept. 

Mahalie  gazed  at  it  in  silence. 

"I  knew  all  the  time  it  was  Tonimv,"  cried  Meliss.  "I  knew 
all  the  time,  something  kept  kind  of  telling  me — and  I  can't 
think  why  I  was  so  horrid  about  it  to  you — but  I  thought  you 
didn't  care." 
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Jim  moved  restlessly.     "Tommy!"  he  called,  "come  here." 

Tommy  dragged  himself  within  safe  distance.  "Hello, 
Gran,"  he  called,  "ain't  it  good  I  made  you  a  tent — else  you'd 
have  froze  to  death." 

"Tommy — "  cried  Meliss.  "you  bad.  bad  boy!"  But  Tommy. 
his  heart  failing  him,  had  fled. 

Mahalie  looked  after  the  little,  flying  figure.  "I  can't  go 
home,"  she  said  quiveringly,  "I  can't  go  home!" 

"But,  Mother — "  sobbed  .Meliss,  "you  must!  I  couldn't  get 
along,  what,  with  Jim  not  saying  a  word  all  day  long.  I'd  as  li  if 
live  in  a  graveyard— and  Tommy"  her  voice  choked. 

Mahalie  stirred  feebly.     "Yes.  she  echoed,  "Tommy — " 
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"Tommy's  so  bad,"  said  Meliss,  "I  can't  do  a  thing  with 
him — he  needs  somebody  to  look  after  him,  somebody  that  knows 
how  to  bring  up  a  boy!" 

Mahalie  sat  upright.  "Jim,"  she  said  steadily,  "give  me  a 
heft — I  think  I  could  walk  if  I  leaned  heavy  on  Meiiss  and  you." 

"Mother — "  faltered  Meliss,  "you're  coming-home?" 

Mahalie  looked  across  the  meadow  through  a  mist;  a  small 
figure  and  a  carpet-bag  were  balanced  perilously  on  top  of  an 
old  snake  fence.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I've  changed  my  mind, 
Meliss,  I'm  goin'  home!" 

As  they  moved  slowly  forward  Meliss  looked  backward  at 
the  draggled  pink  glory  out  of  her  tear-reddened  eyes. 
"Tommy — "  she  said,  "little  imp!" 

Mahalie  twisted  her  lips  into  a  faint  smile. 

"Wall,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know,  Meliss — the  Lord  has  His 
own  way  of  doin'  things;  if  it's  squared  you  and  me,  I  think 
imps  sometimes  do  the  work  of  angels!" 
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THE  SWEETEST  PRAISE 

The  renowned  Dominican,  Father  Tom  Burke,  on  ascend- 
ing the  platform  before  a  vast  assemblage  in  Philadelphia,  the 
largest  gathering  he  had  ever  addressed,  uttered  an  expression 
which  re-echoed  around  the  world  as  the  sentiment  of  the  race. 
Instead  of  taking  pride  in  his  popularity,  he  said  simply: 

"Four  thousand  miles  to  the  east  there  is  a  little  town  in 
Ireland.  In  that  town  there  is  a  little  store,  and  behind  its 
counter  stands  a  little  shrivelled  old  woman.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  were  she  here  tonight  she  would  arise  in  your  midst 
and,  pointing  up  here  exclaim  in  her  weak  little  voice :  That's 
my  Tom!'  " 
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La  Mtsa 
(The  Table) 
Where  the  furred  and  feathered  creatures 
At  a  common  table  ate — 

And  their  simple  life  still   featun 
Many  .joys  of  man's  estate — 

Here  I  came  thro'  happy  fate, 

Like  a  guest  so  much  Delate 
San  Miguel  whose  name  impressed 
Sacredly  yon  mountain  crest 
Brought  to  mind  in  vivid  thought 
Kindly  deeds  the  Padres  wrought, 

And  like  spirit  welcomed  me — 

Plenteous  hospitality. 
Birds  half  hid  in  vine  and  tree 
Sang  from  fullest  hearts  to  me 
Melodies  I  never  dreamed, 
While  the  banquet  table  gleamed, 

Other  humans  satisfied 

Did  with  me  their  sweets  divide. 
Then  the  Palm-trees  poured  their  wine, 
Of  their  secret  none  divine — 
Their  great  art  of  distillation 
Learned  from  some  long-buried  nation, 

Wine  it  was  of  sweet  contentment, 

Towards  life's  ills,  no  more  resentment. 
Solemnly  the  mountains  stand 
Like  bare  souls  before  their  God, 
Their  high  brows  by  breezes  fanned, 
For  the  withered  shrubs  and  sod 

Plead  they,  plead  they,  not  in  vain. 

Blessings  of  the  silvery  rain. 
Whispered  soft  the  Eucalyptus, 
"To  a  dangerous  height  we  live, 
E'en  the  humblest  flowers  eclipse  us. 
Of  our  wisdom  we  can  give ; 

Choose  a  lowlier  path  to  find 

Peace  the  hope  of  all  mankind." 

— Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst, 
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Adirondack  Trips 

By  Edward  D.  Farrell 

T  IS  now  upwards  of  forty  years  since  I  spent  my  first 
summer  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  took  the  night  boat 
for  Albany,  and  the  train  next  morning  for  Utica, 
arriving  there  about  noon.  Utica  was  then  a  city  of 
only  28,000  inhabitants.  At  the  head  of  Genesee 
Street  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  from  the  south  and 
the  Black  River  Railroad  from  the  north  came  to  an 
end  near  the  New  York  Central  station.  There  were 
no  railings  or  gates  guarding  the  approaches,  and 
passengers  going  north  or  south  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
Central's  tracks.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Black  River  Railroad 
was  more  primitive  than  the  depot.  The  cars  were  short  and 
light,  the  upholstery  was  shabby,  the  couplings  were  the  links 
and  bolts  of  ordinary  freight  cars  and  the  hand  brakes  were  of 
the  crudest  pattern.  The  roadbed  was  rough  and  uneven.  Val- 
leys and  streams  were  crossed  on  open  trestle  work.  The  train 
swayed  dangerously  around  the  sharp  curves,  the  engine  smoke 
puffed  through  the  open  doors  and  windows  and  cinders  closed 
the  eyes  of  many  passengers.  In  spite  of  all  discomforts  I  rode 
on  the  platform  of  the  last  car  and  while  clinging  to  the  railing 
enjoyed  the  fragrance  of  the  bordering  hay  fields  and  the  re- 
freshing breezes  of  the  foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Trenton  station,  where  a  stage 
was  in  readiness  to  take  passengers  to  the  village,  one  mile  dis- 
tant. At  Skinner's  hotel  I  met  three  college  friends  and  we 
spent  the  next  two  weeks  in  a  farming  district,  where  every 
farm  was  profitable  and  every  farmer  comfortable,  perhaps 
rich.  We  visited  Trenton  Falls  several  times.  Moore's  hotel 
was  still  popular,  although  its  glory  had  departed  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old  Southern  families  that  were  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing their  summers  in  the  North.  The  falls  consisted  of  a  series 
of  cascades  and  rapids  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  chasm. 
The  total  descent  was  said  to  be  300  feet.  The  principal  falls 
were  close  by  the  hotel,  and  visitors  could  cross  the  bed  of  the 
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Canada  Creek  in  many  places  above  and  below  them  and   would 

penetrate  behind  the  sheet  of  water  constituting  the  main  water- 
fall.   The  bed  of  the  creek  and  the  towering  walls  of  the  chasm 

Were   made   up  of  countless  layers  of  limestone.       Some    of    the 

layers  were  thick  enough  to  be  used  in  the  neighboring  villages 
for  rough  stonework  and  for  flagging.    Each  layer  seemed  to  be 

a   mass  of  shells  enclosing   the   fossil    remains  of  early    form-   of 
animal   life.     The  broken  rocks  lying  at  the   fool    of  the   walls 
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were  examined  for  trilobites.  Visitors  armed  themselves  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel  and  broke  stones  by  the  yard,  but  most  of 
the  prizes  went  to  those  who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Trenton  limestone.  The  shop  windows  displayed  many  fine 
specimens  that  might  be  purchased  for  small  sums.  These  three 
lobed  animals  reminded  one  of  the  large  black  beetles,  called 
clocks.     The  trilobite  had  the  power  of  rounding  himself  into  a 
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ball,  but  the  flat  specimen  was  the  more  highly  prized  fossil  be- 
cause it  showed  the  three  sections  of  the  animal.  Trilobites  are 
amongst  the  oldest  forms  of  animal  life  and  are  found  wnerever 
the  Silurian  rocks  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
formidable  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  prehistoric  people 
that  lived  in  the  northwestern  part  of  England,  where  these  rocks 
were  first  studied.  The  rocks  underlying  them  appear  in  the 
Adirondack  mountains  and  may  be  called  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  rocks  of  every  age  seem  to 
crop  out  in  our  State.  Hence  it  is  that  the  surface  of  New  York 
has  been  used  by  Professor  Dana  to  illustrate  the  geological 
history  of  the  world. 

A  gentleman  boarding  at  Skinner's  hotel  had  brought  a 
three-seated  carriage  with  him  from  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
town Creek,  Long  Island,  where  he  was  engaged  in  refining  oil. 
He  proposed  a  trip  into  the  Adirondacks,  and  we  were  glad  to 
accept  his  invitation.  We  drove  through  Prospect  and  along  the 
two  miles  of  plank  road  leading  to  Gang  Mills.  Here  a  boom 
stretched  across  the  Canada  Creek  and  all  lumbermen  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  logs  to  Hinkley  &  Ballou  or  allow  them  to 
rot  in  the  water.  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  passed  the  man- 
sion of  the  surviving  partner  but  saw  no  other  fine  residence  until 
we  returned  from  the  woods.  Our  road  passed  along  a  series  of 
deserted  farms  with  here  and  there  a  farmer  still  striving  to  make 
a  living  on  the  thin,  sandy  soil.  When  nearing  Wiluet  Corners  we 
stopped  by  the  wayside  for  lunch.  While  some  prepared 
the  meal,  others  gathered  great  quantities  of  delicious 
raspberries  from  the  vines  that  adorned  the  rocks  and  fences  of 
the  deserted  fields.  We  never  ate  a  more  enjoyable  meal.  When 
the  horses  were  ready  to  start  we  continued  our  journey  to  Ed. 
Wilkinson's  house,  which  was  three  miles  in  from  the  main  road. 
Here  we  arrived  at  three  o'clock. 

Ed.  Wilkinson's  father  and  mother  lived  with  him,  and  so 
did  his  widowed  sister  and  her  two  children.  The  house  and 
barn  were  large,  so  we  had  no  trouble  about  accommodations  for 
the  night.  We  were  in  good  season  for  the  afternoon  fishing. 
We  had  hooks  and  lines  but  no  rods.     Maple  poles  were  soon 
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rigged  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  busy  along  the  stream  thai 

ran   within   one   hundred   yards  of  the   house.      The   trout    darted 

for  the  hook  and  gave  the  savage  pull  once  fell  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. In  a  twinkling  eight  trout  dangled  in  the  air,  while 
eighl  enthusiastic  fishermen  balanced  themselves  on  the  rocks 

and  suffered  the  bites  of  myriads  of  punkies  and  mosquitoes. 
Baiting  hooks,  landing  trout,  fighting  midges  and   maintaining 
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our  equilibrium  kept  us  in  constant  action.  We  were  amateurs, 
but  sometimes  lines  of  punkies  burning  minute  holes  all  along 
each  of  the  four  eyelids  dulled  the  spots  on  the  speckled  beauties 
and  forced  us  to  abandon  our  prizes  in  order  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  pests  of  the  forest.  At  Wilkinson's  we  were  joined  by  a 
young  clergyman  and  his  father.  They  had  come  into  the  woods 
on  horseback  and  riding  had  stiffened  their  muscles,  while  ours 
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had  been  exercised  on  the  dangerous  ledges  of  the  chasm  at 
Trenton  Falls.  The  father  made  valiant  efforts  to  capture  the 
willing  fish,  but  rocks  and  gnats  absorbed  most  of  hk  attention. 
Chaucer's  description  of  the  man  that  seemed  busier  than  any 
man  could  be  suited  his  case. 

I  was  the  only  smoker  in  the  party.  By  bending  forward 
slightly  and  slowly  puffing  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  so  that  it  rolled 
over  my  face  and  head  I  freed  myself  in  part  from  the  swarms  of 
punkies.  My  hands  and  neck  burned  with  their  bites,  but  the 
fierce  tug  of  a  large-sized  trout  made  me  forget  my  tormentors 
for  a  time,  and  perhaps  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  I  was  not  as  badly  off  as  others.  We  fished  for  two  hours 
and  then  returned  to  the  house,  where  an  old  pot  filled  with  live 
coals  and  covered  with  bits  of  green  bark  gave  off  a  thick  smoke 
that  kept  the  front  of  the  house  free  from  the  unspeakable 
punkies.  One  of  the  guides  dressed  the  trout  and  I  took  my  first 
lesson  in  the  art.  It  was  no  small  task,  for  we  had  caught  a  mess 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole  party.  We  suggested  having 
the  fish  for  supper,  but  old  man  Wilkinson  said  that  they  should 
be  kept  over  night  to  prevent  them  from  curling  during  the  cook- 
ing process.  Later  we  came  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision  and  followed  it,  although  some  claim  that  scoring  the 
sides  produces  the  same  result,  thus  permitting  you  to  enjoy  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  an  absolutely  fresh  trout.  Lunching  by  the 
wayside  is  all  right  when  followed  by  a  generous  meal  in  a  din- 
ing room,  and  such  was  the  supper  served  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 
She  seemed  to  us  a  master  of  the  culinary  art.  Before  retiring 
we  made  a  contract  with  Ed.  Wilkinson  to  team  our  provisions 
and  luggage  to  Jock's  lake  for  ten  dollars. 

At  breakfast  we  feasted  on  trout  having  the  flavor  that 
rarely  survives  transportation  from  the  woods.  Soon  afterward 
we  started  for  the  lake  over  nine  miles  of  the  worst  road  in  the 
Adirondacks.  It  had  been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
lumbermen  and  tanners  who  did  most  of  their  hauling  in  winter, 
when  snow  roads  were  possible.  The  pine  and  hemlock  and 
much  of  the  spruce  had  been  removed  from  this  neighborhood 
many  years  before  our  visit.     Some  men  from  the  neighboring 
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tannery  were  still  busy  with  axe  and  spud,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  forest  was  again  returning  to  its  primitive  state  and  the 

road  was  neglected.     It  had  become  a  series  of  boulders,  swamps. 

mudholes  and  corduroy  patches.  Some  of  the  old  bridges  across 
the  larger  streams  were  serviceable,  bul  fording  brooks  as  best 

we  could  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  spite  of  th<  road,  the; 
neat  and  the  swarms  of  Hies,  four  of  us  made  the  trip  in  three 
hours.  The  rest  arrived  with  the  team  early  in  the  afternoon. 
We  found  a  log  hut  at  the  landing  near  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
The  door  was  in  the  center  and  opened  inward.  Along  the 
opposite  side  a  shelf  had  been  built,  fifteen  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide  and  thirty  inches  above  the  floor.  This  was  the  bed  and 
underneath  were  stored  the  pots,  kettles  and  other  camping 
utensils.  We  set  them  outdoors  and  proceeded  to  clean  house. 
Alter  building  a  punky  smoke  under  the  bed,  we  started  into  the 
woods  to  gather  enough  fresh  balsam  boughs  to  make  a  bedding 
at  least  six  inches  thick — without  the  usual  feathers.  The 
smoke  drove  out  every  insect,  and  the  generous  supply  of  balsam 
soon  filled  the  room  with  its  fragrance.  We  cleaned  out  the 
spring,  started  a  fire  and  had  the  kettle  boiling  when  the  team 
arrived  with  the  supplies. 

Transparent  lake,  once  called  Jock's  and  now  named  Honne- 
daga,  is  a  crescent  of  pure  water,  six  miles  long  and  a  mile 
across  the  widest  part,  with  the  rounding  curve  extending  to  the 
west  and  north.  There  are  no  islands  in  the  lake  and  no  swampy 
land  along  the  shore.  Landings  might  be  made  anywhere,  but 
the  sandy  beaches  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  end  were  choice 
places  for  swimming  and  boating.  The  hills  rose  on  every  side 
clad  in  the  sombre  green  of  the  spruce,  but  the  oppressive  feel- 
ing of  silence  and  isolation  that  belongs  to  lakes  shut  in  by 
towering  hills  was  absent.  The  lake  seemed  to  be  on  a  plateau 
and  the  sensation  of  altitude  was  increased  by  an  invigorating 
atmosphere,  free  from  dust  and  suffused  with  dazzling  sunshine. 
Objects  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  lake  were  visible 
through  its  crystal  waters.  The  prevailing  winds  seldom  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  the  lake;  so  we  rowed  across  or  along  the 
shores  at  will,  finding  new  beauties  in  the  rocks,  trees,  water- 
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falls  and  the  wondrous  succession  of  cloud  effects  as  the  sailing- 
argosies  massed  themselves  into  great  navies  or  dissolved  their 
riches  into  thin  air.  We  were  not  able  to  get  any  fish,  because 
the  trout  were  lying  in  deep  water,  but  there  were  plenty  down 
the  outlet  and  at  Jones'  lake,  two  miles  beyond,  where  they  could 
be  taken  in  abundance  from  the  shore  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 
The  absence  of  fish,  however,  was  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
birds  and  beasts.  Foxes  peered  at  us  from  rocky  points,  wild 
ducks  sailed  along  the  shores  with  their  half-grown  broods,  the 
call  of  the  loon  was  heard  at  intervals  and  we  watched  them 
dive  and  reappear  at  unexpected  places.  The  woodpeckers  ham- 
mered in  the  trees  along  the  shore.  Towards  night  and  early  in 
the  morning  we  heard  the  liquid  notes  of  a  bird  the  guides  called 
the  swamp  robin,  but  we  failed  to  see  a  specimen.  The  woods 
seemed  full  of  owls  that  hooted  all  night  long,  and  at  the  turn 
of  the  day  the  deer  came  out  of  the  woods  and  tramped  through 
the  lily  pads  near  the  outlet.  We  viewed  them  from  a  distance, 
in  order  to  allow  the  teamsters  to  try  their  skill  at  jack  hunting. 

The  varied  duties  of  housekeeping  were  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  party.  Cooking,  setting  the  table,  washing 
the  dishes  and  filling  in  the  sunken  places  of  our  balsam  bed 
absorbed  a  large  portion  of  our  time,  but  there  were  many  hours 
for  rowing  and  tramping.  We  were  careful  not  to  lose  the  trails. 
Here  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  reading  blazed  lines  and  though 
self-taught,  I  soon  became  an  expert.  We  carried  no  firearms, 
so  there  was  none  of  the  reckless  banging  that  disturbs  most 
camps.  We  sat  around  the  camp  fire  after  supper,  chatting  of 
our  experiences  and  watching  the  teamsters  make  ready  their 
tallow  candle  jacks  before  departing  silently  for  some  nearby 
Stillwater.  One,  at  least,  was  not  far  off.  Darkness  had  scarcely 
blanketed  the  woods  before  we  heard  a  shot,  and  the  men  re- 
turned silent  as  usual.  Next  morning  they  brought  in  the  deer. 
Venison  is  said  to  be  good,  and  I  have  had  some  delicious  steaks, 
but  very  few  in  August. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  woods, 
wading  streams,  floundering  through  swamps  and  scrambling 
over  the  boulders.    We  carried  out  our  own  luggage  and  did  not 
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reach  Wilkinson's  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Thai  night  we 
thought  a  mattress  was  one  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization. 

My   second    visit    to   Jock's    lake    was    made    in    1892.       Mrs. 

Parrel]  and  myself  left  Saratoga  in  the  morning,  changed  ear-  at 
Schenectady  and  took  the  first  regular  tram  scheduled  on 
Webb's  Adi  *ondack  road   from   Herkimer  to   Elonnedaga.     We 

had  been  informed  that  the  new  railroad  ran  within  eight  or 
nine   miles   of  the   lake   and   that    a   carriage    road    had    been   cut 
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through  to  the  head.  The  station  master  knew  nothing  about 
the  region  ;  the  town's  people  had  never  heard  of  Honnedaga  and 
were  surprised  to  see  the  name  on  the  new  timetable.  They 
favored  the  old  road,  but  my  memories  of  it  turned  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  new  and  unknown.  The  superintendent  of  the 
road  and  some  members  of  the  Webb  household  were  with  us  in 
the  parlor  car.  The  railroad  crossed  Trenton  chasm  on  a  sub- 
stantial bridge.     The  train  was  slowed  down  to  give  us  an  op 
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tunity  to  view  the  falls,  but  distance  robbed  them  of  their 
beauty.  We  stopped  at  Remsen.  The  superintendent  asked  me 
if  we  could  get  supper  in  the  village.  When  I  informed  him 
that  we  could,  he  invited  the  passengers  to  follow  him  to  the 
hotel,  where  a  good  meal  was  served.  We  returned  to  the  train 
leisurely  after  enjoying  the  supper  and  still  more  the  crisp,  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  village.  There  was  no  station  at  Honnedaga, 
so  our  trunks  were  dropped  into  the  ditch  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  trainmen  we  climbed  down  to  safety.  A  substantial  farm 
house  was  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  road,  and  there  we 
found  excellent  accommodations.  After  insisting  that  our  trunks 
be  carried  indoors  we  retired  to  sleep  away  the  fatigues  of  a 
strenuous  day. 

The  next  morning  was  radiant  with  sunshine.  At  breakfast 
we  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  midnight  storm  that  sent  the 
chimney  bricks  hurtling  into  a  guest's  room.  We  did  not  hear 
the  milk  cans  whirling  down  to  the  tracks,  nor  did  the  roof  of  the 
barn  disturb  us  when  it  was  torn  off  and  slammed  upon  the  road- 
way. The  farm  hands  collected  the  milk  cans,  removed  the 
shattered  roof,  and  the  farmer  soon  found  himself  in  readiness 
for  the  trip  to  the  lake.  I  believe  they  cut  the  road  through 
that  spring.  For  an  hour  the  ride  was  most  enjoyable.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  young  balsams  that  had  been 
slashed  to  let  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  road,  and  while  near  the 
clearings  the  notes  of  song  birds  were  heard  on  every  side.  But 
the  top  soil  of  the  woods  made  a  poor  road  covering,  and  the 
heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  night  had  flooded  the  low  places  and 
turned  every  bog  hole  into  a  slough  of  despond.  The  horses 
sank  to  their  knees  in  the  mud,  the  wheels  were  buried  to  the 
hubs,  and  we  spent  the  next  two  hours  climbing  one  side  of  the 
boulders  only  to  splash  down  into  deeper  mud  on  the  other.  If 
the  reader  ever  saw  pile  drivers  at  work  preparing  the  founda- 
tions of  a  large  building  in  Chicago  he  can  picture  how  we  were 
spattered  with  mud  every  time  the  buckboard  touched  bottom. 
At  last  we  reached  a  lake  used  as  a  reservoir  for  the  Black  River 
Canal.  Here  we  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  waitress 
asked  us  whether  we  would  have  ham  or  eggs.     At  the  end  of 
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Buch  a  ride  we  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute  her  authority. 

We  ate   what    we  got,  rejoicing  that    we   were  able    to    open    oui 

mouths  without    having  them   tilled   with   mud. 

After  resting  the   horses  two   hours,   we   stalled   on   the   last 

throe  miles  of  the  journey.    The  road  was  a  succession  of  ponds, 

jutting  rocks  and  tree  stumps.     The  driver  urged  on  his  ho 
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While  they  moved  out  of  a  mud  hole,  our  front  wheels  were 
poised  on  the  brink  ready  to  drop  into  it,  and  we  clung  to  the 
seats  in  momentary  danger  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks 
or  stumps.  Thus  we  went  forward  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
wondering  if  we  would  ever  reach  the  lake.  The  silence  of 
desperation  closed  around  the  party  and  I  hated  myself  for 
selecting  such  a  road. 

At  length  we  topped  the  last  hill  and  the  descent  to  the  lake 
was  free  of  water,  but  the  torrents  of  the   previous  night   had 
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washed  away  every  semblance  of  road  dressing.  The  road 
turned  abruptly,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  the  lake.  The  horses 
hung  their  heads  and  panted.  We  let  go  our  desperate  grips  on 
the  seat  guards,  heaved  great  sighs  of  relief  and  the  discovery 
that  boats  were  approaching  helped  us  to  forget  our  past  mis- 
eries. Some  cottages  had  been  built  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
the  guides  were  bringing  up  the  furniture.  Cheerfulness  suc- 
ceeded hours  of  gloom,  and  we  were  soon  seated  in  a  guide  boat 
with  our  trunks  safely  placed  in  another.  A  moment  after,  the 
lake  in  all  its  loveliness  was  spread  out  before  us.  The  sun  was 
declining  in  the  west.  The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  atmosphere 
was  filled  with  an  amber  light  that  increased  the  beauty  of  the 
spruce  clad  shores.  The  sweet  west  wind  was  not  strong  enough 
to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so  we  floated  onward  over  a 
burnished  sheet  of  water.  The  guides  replied  to  inquiries,  but 
the  conversation  was  desultory.  The  all  pervading  beauty  of 
the  scene  prevented  remarks  upon  special  features  of  the  land- 
scape. As  we  approached  the  club  house,  the  sun  dropped 
below  the  hills. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

The  boats  grated  on  the  sand  beach  where  we  landed 
twenty-three  years  before  on  our  way  to  Jones'  lake.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  were  welcomed  to  the  club  house  as  guests  of 
one  of  the  members.  The  supper  was  soon  served  and  the  party 
of  ten  or  twelve  joined  in  animated  conversation,  the  old  road 
and  the  new  being  the  principal  topics. 

The  Adirondack  Club  had  acquired  over  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  this  portion  of  the  wilderness.  Although  the 
land  was  held  in  common,  members  were  privileged  to  select 
cottage  sites  on  the  lake  fronts,  and  contracts  for  lumbering  the 
soft  woods  were  made  with  the  proviso  that  the  timber  around 
the  principal  lakes  should  not  be  removed.  We  intended  to 
camp  out  as  soon  as  my  guide,  Giles  Beecraft,  returned  from 
Little  Moose  lake.  Meanwhile,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited 
the  falls  at  the  outlet,  picnicked  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
planned  cottages  for  all  the  desirable  points.      The    only    dis- 
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agreeable  feature  of  these  excursions  was  the  pesl  of  gnats. 
They  penetrated  the  meshes  of  veils  and  the  weaves  of  summer 
stockings.    They  spared  no  one.    Every  face  was  blotched.    The 

men  could  not  shave  and  the  ladies  were  forced  to  use  our  favor- 
ite preparation  of  sweet  oil  and  tar  whenever  they  ventured  to 

follow  the  trails  into  the  deep  woods.  We  had  a  room  in  the 
new  cottage  near  the  club  house.  It  was  rustic  in  many  particu- 
lars, but  there  was  a  carpet,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  cov- 
ered with  heavy  paper.  During  a  violent  storm,  Mrs.  Farrell 
exclaimed  that  the  house  was  tailing.  We  saw  the  ceiling  com- 
ing down,  the  walls  bulging  in  and  the  carpet  rising  from  the 
floor.  Very  soon  the  ceiling  rose,  the  carpet  fell  and  the  walls 
resumed  their  normal  position.  The  next  minute  down  came  the 
ceiling,  up  rose  the  carpet  and  in  came  the  walls,  only  to  return 
to  their  proper  places  when  the  pressure  of  the  wind  was  re- 
laxed. For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  framework  of  the  house 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  fierce  breathing  of  the 
tempest.  Some  of  the  guests  fled  to  the  club  house,  but  we  re- 
mained marveling  at  the  strange  sight.  It  took  several  days  to 
repair  the  damage  done  to  the  wall  paper. 

Our  first  camping  trip  took  us  to  the  long  Stillwater  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Canada  Creek.  Our  simple  outfit  of  years 
gone  by  gave  place  to  an  ample  pack  basket  of  provisions,  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  blankets  and  other  luxuries,  a  light  but  sub- 
stantial boat  and  three  guides  to  manage  the  outfit.  The  trail 
led  through  the  forest  and  was  easily  traveled  in  two  hours. 
While  the  guides  made  ready  the  log  camp,  Giles  took  us  fishing. 
Mrs.  Farrell  sat  in  the  stern  and  fished  vigorously — for  roots  and 
branches.  Under  the  direction  of  the  guide  she  swung  the  line 
back  and  then  forward.  He  baited  the  hook  and  removed  the 
treasure-trove.  At  last  she  cried  out  that  she  had  a  trout,  and 
the  guide  shrieked  that  he  was  hooked  in  the  ear.  We  removed 
the  hook  with  some  difficulty  and  our  amateur  learned  that  it 
required  some  practice  to  swing  a  line  well  back  before  making 
the  forward  cast.  The  guides  had  more  success  with  the  trout, 
so  that  our  table  was  well  supplied  at  every  meal.  Darkness  set 
in  before  we  were  ready  for  supper.     One  side  of  the  log  hut 
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consisted  of  an  immense  boulder  and  the  fire  was  built  against 
it.  The  balsam  bed  was  opposite,  with  a  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  between.  We  sat  along  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  asked  for 
something  to  support  the  dishes.  Giles  thereupon  took  down 
the  back  door  and  transformed  it  into  a  table.  It  was  higher 
than  the  glowing  embers,  so  the  surface  was  in  the  shadow. 
We  were  sorry  that  we  did  not  have  more  light.  He  lit  two 
candles,  allowed  them  to  drip  on  the  ends  of  the  table  and  then 
stood  them  in  the  fast  cooling  tallow.  Cooking  was  done  out- 
side. The  trout  were  broiled  by  means  of  crotched  sticks  over 
a  bed  of  coals,  and  a  lump  of  butter  was  dropped  into  each  fish 
as  it  was  served.  Appetite,  good  digestion  and  health  assisting 
both  made  our  wild  woo~d  meal  a  memorable  feast. 

The  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  caused  Mrs.  Farrell 
to  sleep  fitfully.  She  aroused  me  to  say  that  she  saw  something 
peering  into  the  camp.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  that  she  was 
wrong,  but  she  insisted  on  seeing  two  large  eyes  glaring  at  her. 
I  arose,  but  discovered  nothing  at  the  door  more  dangerous  than 
a  flood  of  moonlight.  In  the  morning  we  found  two  knot  holes 
near  the  middle  of  the  spruce  bark  door.  The  moonlight  had 
streamed  through  and  imagination  transformed  them  into  the 
eyes  of  a  prowling  beast. 

Next  day  we  took  no  risks  fishing  from  the  boat  but  landed 
at  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake.  Here  the  trout  bit  as  if  the  stream 
had  never  been  fished.  Landing  them  was  the  only  difficulty. 
The  alders  lined  the  banks  and  the  overhanging  spruce  branches 
were  traps  for  unwary  casts.  Giles  was  kept  busy  rescuing  the 
trout  from  the  trees  or  mending  the  lines  when  trout  and  hook 
were  abandoned.  When  Mrs.  Farrell  had  caught  upwards  of 
fifty  she  began  to  recognize  the  persistence  of  the  punkies  and 
resigned  her  rod.  Giles  and  myself  moved  up  to  a  deep  pool 
and  landed  a  dozen  fine  trout.  Having  enough  fish  for  the  table 
we  returned  to  the  boat  and  rowed  the  length  of  the  stillwater. 
A  logging  dam  at  its  foot  had  changed  it  into  a  long  narrow  lake. 
Forest  trees  were  growing  out  of  the  shallows  along  the  margin 
and  their  branches  formed  cathedral  arches  high  above  the 
stream.     The  air  was  still,  except  when  the  kingfishers  rattled 
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out  their  shrill  notes  or  the  old  ducks  warned  their  broods.      Kl2 

surface  of  the  water  was  broken  only  by  the  ripples  of  the 
In  it  were  reflected  hushes,  trees,  arches  and  the  waterfowl,  re- 
minding one  t  hat 

The  swan  <>n  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow! 


—^^  *25^*^ 
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1HL  MIDNIGHT  SUN  OVER  SPITZ  BERGEN 


We  broke  camp  before  we  had  exhausted  the  enjoyments 
of  the  Stillwater,  but  we  did  not  forsake  the  pleasures  of  the 
woods.  After  our  return  to  the  club  house  we  followed  the  trail 
one  afternoon  to  Jones'  lake.  We  rowed  along  the  shores  until 
four  o'clock.  Then  the  deer  began  to  come  into  the  water.  The 
guide's  knowledge  of  the  lake  enabled  him  to  approach  their 
favorite  haunts  silently,  so  that  we  came  in  sight  of  bucks  and 
does  with  their  fawns  without  disturbing  them.  They  stared 
at  us,  moving  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  at  last  turned 
and   made   graceful   springs   into   the    woods.      We   made   short 
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fishing  trips  to  neighboring  lakes  and  streams.  We  rowed  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  followed  the  trail  to  South  lake,  a  feeder 
of  the  Black  River  Canal.  This  trip  was  disappointing.  The 
water  was  low,  and  the  muddy  shores  were  lined  with  dead 
timber.  Our  compensation  came  when  we  returned  to  the  old 
time  Transparent  lake  and  floated  homeward  over  a  sheet  of 
water  fit  to  be  placed  in  a  paradise  on  earth. 

Our  month's  visit  came  to  an  end.  The  weather  had  been 
dry  for  weeks,  so  the  new  road  was  far  better  than  when  we 
mushed  through  it,  but  we  determined  to  leave  by  the  old  road 
in  order  to  make  a  visit  to  Morehouseville.  Our  friends  were 
interested  and  asked  for  an  account  of  our  experience  by  return 
mail. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  heard  the  blasts  of  the  horn  warn- 
ing us  that  the  livery  had  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore.  We 
crossed  the  lake,  accompanied  by  all  the  guests,  seated  ourselves 
in  the  buckboard  and  bid  good-by  to  the  pleasantest  party  we 
ever  met  in  the  woods.  My  pipe  was  ready  for  lighting  the 
minute  we  started,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  rod  we  mounted  a 
boulder.  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  match  and  clutch  the  guard 
rails.  For  the  next  hour  we  clung  to  the  seats,  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing. Streams  of  perspiration  ran  down  our  faces.  I  dared  not 
let  go  long  enough  to  take  the  pipe  out  my  mouth.  The  sand 
worked  in  between  our  fingers  and  wore  the  skin  from  our  hands 
while  we  went  forward  at  angles  that  threatened  to  throw  us 
over  the  horses  or  drop  us  one  side  into  the  morass.  Fortunately 
the  horses  and  driver  knew  the  road.  They  drew  the  wagon 
over  the  logs  and  stones  and  dropped  it  into  the  gulf  beyond, 
then,  pausing  a  moment,  surmounted  the  next  obstruction  and 
dragged  us  after  them.  At  length  we  rested  to  breathe  the 
horses.  A  member  of  the  club  who  was  on  the  way  out  said 
that  they  had  left  the  road  in  bad  condition  to  discourage  visits 
from  stray  fishermen.  The  plan  may  have  proved  successful. 
It  certainly  subjected  travelers  to  hours  of  misery  and  was  per- 
haps the  prime  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  club  house  to  Little 
Moose  lake.  Our  troubles  ended  when  we  reached  Wilkinson's 
old  place,  but  the  return  postals  declared  that  the  old  road  was 
worse  than  the  new  one. 
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II 


The  Mystic 

(The  events  related  in  the  following  story  happened  in  our 
Chinese  Seminary  in  Ireland  not  long  ago.  The  subjecl  of  the 
story  is  alive  and  still  working  for  the  mission.     Editor  of  the 

••Far  East.") 

Came  in  to  us  out  of  the  rain  and  stood  shivering  at 
t!ie  door.  The  wind  outside  was  moaning  and  the 
rain  beal  at  the  windows.  You  would  think  they 
were  both  calling  him  back  as  though  he  were  pari 
of  them,  to  make  him  their  own  again.  He  seemed 
to  belong  to  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  how  old  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  It  might  be  anything  from  forty 
to  sixty  years.  His  hair  was  lined  with  white  but 
his  bronzed  face  showed  no  wrinkles.  He  was  tall  bwt  slightly 
stooped.  His  eyes  were  clear  but  quiet.  His  clothes  were 
threadbare.  An  old-fashioned  cloak  that  had  seen  better  days, 
was  his  only  protection  from  the  wind  and  weather.  Under  his 
arm  he  carried  his  dearest  possession — a  set  of  old  Irish  bag- 
pipes. 

The  seminarians   were  filing  out  of  the   oratory   and   more 
than  one  of  them  drew  a  glance  half  in  sympathy,  half  in  curi- 
osity, at  the  strange  figure  that  filled  the  doorway. 
"Poor  fellow,"  they  said. 

They  had  made  their  after  dinner  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  were  now  gathering  in  the  great  hall  where  free  time 
on  wet  days  was  spent.  They  like  outdoor  games  in  St.  Colum- 
ban's.  They  like  the  long  walks  through  the  grounds.  They 
like  to  don  their  overalls  and  help  the  farmhands,  for  work  is 
play  amidst  those  old  woods  in  quaint  old  Dalgan  in  distant 
Ireland.  Dear  old  Dalgan.  Happy,  happy  days.  Prayer  and 
work  and  play,  it  all  passes  so  quickly;  and  in  the  distant  future 
the  dream  of  a  life-time — the  rich  harvest  of  souls  in  China. 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  followed  the  young  men  as  they 
passed  down  the  corridor.  Those  eyes  grew  brighter  as  though 
they  had  a  second  vision.     He  saw  those  same  figures,  no  longer 
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together,  but  scattered  over  a  strange  land.  He  saw  them  bap- 
tizing the  infant.  He  gazed  on  them  as  they  stood  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying.  He  heard  them  as  they  preached  in  a  strange 
tongue  to  a  strange  people,  far  from  home  and  from  those  they 
loved. 

"Poor  feiiows,"  he  said. 

A  friendly  voice  awoke  him  from  his  reverie. 

"Welcome  to  St.  Columban's,"  said  Father  Rennelly. 
"Come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner.  You  are  tired  and  hungry. 
You  are  wet,  too,  I  fear." 

"Thank  you,  Father.  I  am  not  very  tired.  I  use  a  bicycle 
you  know.  The  cold  I  do  not  mind.  Sure  this  old  cloak  is  good 
enough;  the  rain  is  kind  to  it,  I  think." 

"Have  you  come  far?"  asked  Father  Rennelly. 

"Well,  I  have  and  I  haven't.  I  only  came  from  Galway 
today." 

"But  that  is  over  twenty  miles." 

"I  had  an  early  start  and  took  my  time  on  the  way." 

Father  Rennelly  was  getting  curious;  but  it's  not  the  cus- 
tom in  Dalgan  to  ask  questions. 

The  refectory  was  empty  except  for  two  or  three  students 
who  were  clearing  the  tables.  The  stranger  took  off  his  cloak 
and  left  it  with  his  bagpipes  on  a  bench.  As  he  did  so,  a  small 
well  thumbed  book  fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  It  was  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament. 

"You  will  be  wondering  what  brought  me  here,  Father,"  he 
said  as  he  sat  down.  "I  was  passing  the  way,  and  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  come  and  see  St.  Columban's.  I  sent  you  a  few  shillings 
off  and  on  for  the  mission,  and  I  thought  maybe  I  could  do  a  little 
more.  I  have  no  care  now.  God  took  my  poor  Sheila  last  March. 
I  visited  her  grave  yesterday.  My  baby  boy  went  home  years 
ago.  And  I  gave  Him  my  two  daughters  in  religion.  It's  time  I 
would  try  and  come  a  little  nearer  to  Him  myself.  I  know  He  is 
calling.  I  often  sit  down  and  read  the  Gospels  out  of  my  little 
book.     And  I  know  He  is  very  near.     It  is  not  much  I  can  do, 
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dear  knows.     I  have  only  them  old  pipes.     But  I  make  enough 
to  live  on,  and  whatever  I  have  left  over  I  will  send  to  you.   Sure 

it  will  help  along  some  one  of  the  poor  fellows  here." 

The  refectory  was  silent.  The  students  had  left,  but  every 
now  and  then  the  echo  of  a  loud  laugh  or  a  suppressed  cheer 
would  float  down  the  aisle  from  the  recreation  room. 


WHO  SAID  EAT 


"Do  they  be  always  that  jolly,  Father?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  priest.  St.  Columban's  is  no  place 
for  the  gloomy  sort.     God  wants  cheerful  workers,  you  know." 

"Isn't  it  happy  for  them?     Poor  fellows." 

Night  prayers  were  over  and  the  sacristan  was  arranging 
the  altars.     Most  of  the  students  had  retired,  but  here  and  there 
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a  silent  figure  might  be  seen  bent  in  adoration  before  the  still 
more  silent  Lord,  or  making  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  moving  from 
Station  to  Station  like  a  sentinel  keeping  watch  over  the  Passion. 
Nearly  all  the  lights  were  switched  off  and  the  sanctuary  lamp 
burned  more  brightly.  The  silent  figures  stole  away  one  by  one 
till  the  oratory  was  empty.  The  sacristan  was  putting  out  the 
last  lamp  when  he  noticed  the  visitor  of  the  afternoon  kneeling 
near  the  door,  evidently  forgetful  of  everything  and  everybody 
but  One. 

"Don't  mind  me  Allanna,"  he  whispered.  'Tut  it  out.  I  can 
talk  away  to  Him.     Sure  the  light  of  His  love  is  enough." 

And  next  morning  Jim  Cosgrove  gave  it  out  that  the  man  in 
the  cloak  was  a  mystic. 

Father  Rennelly  wanted  to  say  he  would  rather  not  take  it. 
It  was  the  last  half  crown,  and  he  knew  it.  Words  failed  him, 
but  the  mystic  read  his  face.  "Be  not  solicitous  for  your  life, 
what  you  shall  eat,  nor  for  your  body  what  you  shall  put  on. 
Behold  the  birds  of  the  air."  Good  God  how  this  man  had 
grasped  the  teachings  of  the  Master!  And  he  thought  of  the 
well  thumbed  Testament.  That  morning  one  of  the  priests  had 
offered  him  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  as  a 
memento  of  the  mission. 

"Ah !  no,  Father.  I  like  His  own  book  the  best.  'Tis  very 
easy  and  I  have  it  nearly  off  by  heart  now."  And  the  priest 
went  away  thinking. 

We  watched  him  go  out  into  the  wet  again.  The  wind  and 
rain  beat  once  more  on  his  face.  The  roads  were  ankle  deep 
and  the  nearest  town  was  nine  miles.  It  would  be  night  when 
he  got  there.  He  would  play  from  door  to  door,  pitied  by  some, 
ignored  by  most,  helped  by  a  few  and  despised  by  all.  From 
his  scant  earnings  he  would  spare  himself  a  meagre  sum  for  bed 
and  board  and  give  the  rest  to  God.  Everyone  knew  Jack  Mul- 
doon  the  piper,  but  only  One  knew  Jack  Muldoon  the  saint. 

Prayer  and  sacrifice.  What  a  mighty  power  they  are  when 
blended  in  one.  To  what  a  white  heat  they  will  raise  the  soul, 
these  two  currents  fed  by  and  flowing  from  the  eternal  Trinity 
itself.     It  is  these  uncanonized  souls  by    their    prayers,    their 
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works,  and  above  all,  their  humility,  thai  often  constitute  the 
driving  force  behind  spiritual  movements  in  the  world. 

We  watched  him  till  he  came  to  a  turn  of  the  road  and  then 

w  c  could  sec  him  no  longer. 

£/     £?     £? 

Bishop  Gabriels 

The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  Bishop  of  the  Ogdensburg 
diocese  since  1892,  died  at  his  home  in  Ogdensburg  on  Satur- 
day night,  April  23.  Bishop  Gabriels  was  one  of  the  oldest  prel- 
ates in  the  country. 

None  mourn  his  loss  more  deeply  than  the  community  at 
Gabriels  to  which  he  was  a  loving  father  and  friend.  Surely  he 
will  continue  to  watch  from  heaven  over  the  home  which  hears 
his  name. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  April  28.  His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  deliv- 
ered the  eulogy.  Hundreds  of  priests  from  all  part  of  the  State 
who  studied  at  old  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  at  Troy,  where  Bishop 
Gabriels  was  president  for  nearly  thirty  years,  attended  the 
Bishop's  obsequies.  More  than  fifty  priests  from  New  York  City 
were  present. 

The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels  was  born  Oct.  ().    1838,  at 
Wanneirem-Lede,   in   the   diocese   of  Ghent,   Belgium.      He   was 
the  son  of  Leopold  and  Rosalie    (Moerman)    Gabriels,  and   was 
educated  at  the  Catholic  school  of  Wannegem,  at  the  collegi 
Audenarde  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  made  his  theological  stud: 
the  Seminary  at   Ghent   and   at   the   University   of  Louvain.      He 

ordained  at  Louvain  in  1861,  and  was  one  of  the  four  Belgian 
priests  who,  with   two   American   priests,     founded    St.    Joseph's 
provincial  Seminary  at  Troy.  N.  Y..  in   L864.     In  that  year  h- 
ceived  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  theology  from  the  University 
of  Louvain. 

Bishop  Gabriels  remained  at  the  Troy  Seminary  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  From  L864  to  1871  he  was  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  the  seminary,  and   in    1S71    he   became    president   of 
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the  institution  of  Church  history  and  Hebrew.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  seminary  for  twenty-one  years,  and  during  a 
part  of  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  consultors  of  the  Albany 
diocese  and  was  a  diocesan  examiner  for  the  New  York  Arch- 
diocese. He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  of  1884,  and  in  1882  received  from  the 
University  of  Louvain  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  theology. 

On  May  5,  1892,  Bishop  Gabriels  was  consecrated  as  Bishop 
of  Ogdensburg. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  at  Albany. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  was  the  consecrating  prelate,  and  there 
were  twenty-four  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  600  priests  present.  He  was  installed  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Ogdensburg  on  May  11,  1892. 

Bishop  Gabriels  was  a  most  profound  theologian.  In  gen- 
eral knowledge  his  attainments  were  wide  and  varied.  He  was 
a  master  of  languages,  and  a  writer  with  the  simplicity  of 
erudition,  acquainted  with  most  branches  of  science. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  regrets  the  loss  of  a  kind  bene- 
factor, Mrs.  Anthony  Brady,  who  died  at  her  home  in 
Albany,  April,  1921.  She  showed  a  special  interest  in 
our  work,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  extended  a 
helping  hand  in  its  need. 

Mrs.  Brady  was  a  fine  type  of  the  good  old-time 
mother,  a  type  that  is  becoming  more  rare  in  our  day. 
Her  strong  earnest  character  with  its  high  ideals  of 
morality  and  of  service  to  her  fellow  men  has  been  well 
impressed  on  her  children  who  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence.  She  evidently 
believed  in  that  sacred  maxim:  "Lay  up  to  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven;  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth 
doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal." 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  <>f  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 
John  Goldhammer 
Albert  Ochse  Co. 
Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 
Louis  Rosenheim 
Michael  C.  Bouvier 
Hugo  Blumenthal 
J.  L.  Nightwine 
J.  A.  Rooney 
R.  D.  Benson 
C.  Pardee 
Louis  N.  Hartog 
DeForest  Brothers 
James  B.  Regan 
E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 
Charles  N.  Harris 
J.  Harvey  Ladew 
J.  J.  Rogers 
O.  J.  Gude 
James  Ward 
William  C.  Orr 
L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 
Henry  Lorsch 
John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
&  Co.       Lyman  H.  Tread  way 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Our  Roll  of  Honor 


His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  McClure 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

Samuel  Sachs 

Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 


William  H.  Gelshenen 

Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.  McDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Schaefer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 

James  Douglas 

Walter  Guest  Kellogg 

James  G.  Johnson 

Frank  Walgering 
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Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan  Edmund  Fitzgerald 

Roswell  P,  Flower  Francis  Higgins 

Laurence  Hardon  John  Goodsoil 

Edward  Eyre  Miss  Grace  Dodge 

John  L.  Smith  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLoughlill 

George  Smith  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Mrs.  Delancey  Rowland  Mrs.  B.  Conway 

Mrs,  Edward  Rowan  Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 

Mrs.  John  Kelly  Henry  Heide,  Sr. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr.  Dr.  John  E.  Still  well 

&     £?     & 

BOOKS 

THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH,  Her  Government,  Ceremonies,  Sacra- 
mentals,  Festivals  and  Devotions.  A  Textbook  for  Catholic 
Schools.  By  Rev.  John  F.  Sullivan.  New  York:  P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy &  Sons,  $1.00. 

This  book  was  written  to  supply  a  much  needed  textbook 
of  the  ceremonial  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Since 
the  church  is  a  visible  as  well  as  an  invisible  society,  it  follows 
that  her  worship  must  be  external  as  well  as  internal,  and  since 
much  of  the  external  wTorship  of  the  church  dates  from  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  much  of  it  seems  meaningless  and 
difficult  to  understand  in  these  days. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  frequently  made  by  non-Catholics,  is  that  the  external 
forms  of  her  worship  are  not  understood,  except  by  the  limited 
few  who  have  made  a  study  of  liturgy.  This  book  explains  in 
simple,  direct  language  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  history  and  the  symbolism  of  the  various  sacra- 
ments and  sacramentals,  the  growth  of  the  Mass,  the  sacred 
vessels,  the  vestments — all  these  are  examined  in  their  historical 
and  symbolic  sense,  and  the  reason  for  their  existence  is  set 
down  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner. 

The  book  is  called  a  textbook  for  Catholic  Schools,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  various  lessons  are  a  series  of  questions  for  the 
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convenience  of  teacher  and  pupil.     It   is,  however,  much  more 

than  a  mere  textbook,  and  the  Catholic  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  ceremonies  of  his  faith  can  secure  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation regarding  t hem. 

It  is  hoped  that  Catholic  teachers  everywhere  will  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  such  a  work,  since  instruction  in  the 
liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  church  has  not  been  given  the  position  of 

importance  in  training  the  Catholic  boys  and  girls  which  it 
merits.     How  frequently  a  Catholic,  inviting  some  non-Catholic 

friend  to  a  Bervice,  is  asked  to  explain  certain  features  of  the 
worship,  and  how  frequently  the  Catholic  is  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  And  why?  Simply  because  no  instruction  along  tie 
lines  has  been  given  in  the  Catholic  schools  attended.  This  book 
will  remedy  this  defect,  and  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  of  our 
schools  will  find  in  it  a  textbook  which  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  every  Catholic  interested  in  education. 

&     £?     X? 

A  MILLTOWN  PASTOR— Joseph  Conroy,  S.  .J.     Benziger  Bros., 

Barclay  Street,  New  York,  ($1.75  Net). 

The  opening  paragraph  is  the  keynote  to  the  entire  story. 
It  does  not  adhere  to  the  strict  lines  of  the  ordinary  biography; 
humorous  incidents  are  prevalent  throughout;  the  whole  story 
sparkles  with  wit. 

It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  parish  priest  who,  in  the  face  of 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  succeeds  in  organizing 
a  parish  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  in  bringing  together  as  a 
united  whole,  people  of  a  dozen  nationalities  so  that  the  same 
sentiments  echo  from  the  hearts  of  all. 

Simplicity  is  Father  Dan's  striking  characteristic.  All 
hearts  are  instinctively  drawn  to  him;  he  leaves  a  trail  of  sun- 
shine wherever  he  passes.  Remarkable  also  is  his  love  for  chil- 
dren; he  remains  a  living  factor  for  good  in  the  care  with  which 
he  performed  his  duty  of  guarding  their  innocence.  People  in 
all  walks  of  life  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  friend  and  adviser. 

The  style  of  the  book  will  form  an  attraction  for  all  lovers 
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of  literature.  The  author  passes  rapdily  from  one  activity  of 
the  hero  to  another,  making  the  whole  lively,  interesting  and 
witty.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  if  more  biographies  were  writ- 
ten after  this  fashion,  they  would  be  more  widely  read.  Per- 
haps, also,  readers  of  today  would  indulge  less  frequently  in 
books  which  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  moral  standard. 


SOME  MUSICAL  SONS 

The  father  of  Verdi  was  a  day  laborer. 

Wagner's  father  was  a  clerk  in  a  police  court. 

The  composer  Gluck  was  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper. 

The  father  of  Schubert  was  a  schoolmaster. 

The  father  of  Spontini,  the  opera  composer,  was  a  farm 
laborer. 

The  father  of  Handel  was  originally  a  barber. 

Cherubini,  the  great  Italian  opera  composer,  was  the  son 
of  a  theater  violinist. 

The  father  of  Spohr,  the  great  violinist,  was  a  country  doctor 
with  a  small  practice. 

Jean  Beethoven,  the  father  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  was 
a  chorus  singer. 

The  father  of  Palestrina,  the  composer  of  sacred  music, 
was  a  cook,  or,  some  say,  a  waiter. 

The  father  of  Haydn  was  a  wheelwright. 

The  father  of  Rossini  was  a  baker.  He  was  also  the  town 
trumpeter,  and  instructed  his  son  on  the  instrument. — The 
Etude. 

A  patriotic  Scotsman  was  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  an 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholar  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  his  fav- 
orite author.  At  the  close  the  Scot  approached  the  lecturer  and 
said:  "Ye  think  a  fine  lot  o'  Shakespeare,  doctor?"  "I  do,  sir," 
was  the  emphatic  reply.  "An'  ye  think  he  was  mair  clever  than 
Rabbie  Burns?"  "Why,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them." 
"Maybe  no,  but  ye  tell  us  the  nicht  it  was  Shakespeare  who 
wrote,  'Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  croon,'     Now,  Rabbie 
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would  never  hae  written  sic  nonsense  as  that."  "Nonsense,  sir!" 
cried  the  indignant  doctor.  "Ay,  just  nonsense.  Rabbie  would 
hae  kent  that  a  King,  or  a  Queen  either,  disna  gang  to  bed  wi'  the 
croon  on  his  head.  He  wad  hang  it  ower  th'  back  o'  a  chair." — 
Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

"Were  you  trying  to  catch  that  train,  sir?"  he  asked  pomp- 
ously. 

The  panting  would-be  passenger  eyed  him  balefully  for  a 
second  before  he  hissed  in  reply:  "Oh,  no,  I  merely  wanted  to 
chase  it  out  the  station." — The  Arklight. 

"I  want  to  get  this  check  cashed,"  said  a  young  wife  to  a 
clerk  at  the  bank. 

"Yes,  madam,"  was  the  clerk's  reply;  "please  indorse  it." 

"Why,  my  husband  sent  it  to  me ;  he  is  away  on  business." 

"Yes,  madam;  but  just  indorse  it.  Sign  it  on  the  back, 
please,  and  your  husband  will  know  that  we  paid  it  to  you." 

The  young  woman  went  to  the  desk  and  in  a  moment  came 
back  with  the  check  indorsed,  "Your  loving  wife,  Sophia." 

The  precious  infant  had  just  returned  from  his  first  day  at 
school  registering  intense  ennui.  The  anxious  family  gathered 
around. 

"Donald,"  asked  his  mother,  "what  did  you  learn  today?" 

"Nothing." 

"What,  nothing  at  all?" 

"Nope ;  there  was  a  woman  there  who  wanted  to  know 
how  to  spell  cat;  so  I  told  her.  That's  all." — American  Legion. 

£?     £?     j& 

WHERE  HAPPINESS  IS  FOUND 

In  little  courtesies. 

In  pleasant  words. 

In  facing  life  with  a  smile. 

In  making  others  happy. 

In  friendly  letters. 

In  good  wishes. 

In  friendships. 
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In  the  companionship  of  good  books. 
In  helping  Ol  hers. 

In  healthful  recreation. 

In  a  clean  conscience. 

In  doing  duty  cheerfully. 

In  doing  one's  best,  regardless  of  reward. 

In  mutual  confidence. 

In  being  able  to  deny  yourself  of  even  legitimate  pleasures, 
thus  exercising  your  freedom. 

In  the  realization  that  we  are  not  all  perfect,  thus  easily 
pardoning  the  unconscious  shortcomings  of  other-. 

A  happy  life  is  the  reward  of  good:  goodness  is  the  work, 
happiness  is  the  reward. 


"WHY  FOLKS  LEAVE  HOME" 

The  problem  of  the  indigent  consumptive  is  forever  present 
in  the  great  southwest,  and  in  order  to  do  its  share  toward  elim- 
inating it  the  Kansas  City  Tuberculosis  Society,  has  published 
a  leaflet,  entitled  "Why  Folks  Leave  Home  and  Why  Not." 

"Many  years  ago,"  states  the  Society,  "someone  who  had 
consumption  dropped  his  work  in  a  factory,  left  his  worries  be- 
hind him,  got  into  a  bed  in  the  rear  end  of  a  comfortable  wagon 
and  rode  in  the  open  air  all  the  way  to  the  southwest. 

"He  got  well. 

"Ever  since  then  folks  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption 
have  got  the  habit  of  spending  their  last  few  dollars  on  a  rail- 
road ticket  to  the  southwest,  expecting  that  then,  when  they  get 
to  that  glorious  air  'out  there'  they  can  go  right  to  work  to  earn 
a  living  and  be  well. 

"They  mostly  die. 

"You  can  get  cured  in  your  home  state  better  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

"The  cure  comes  from — 

"1.   Freedom  from  work. 

"2.  Freedom  from  worry. 
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"3.  Rest  in  the  open  air. 

"4.   Good,  nourishing  food. 

"5.   Good  cheer,  happiness,  the  things  that  build  up." 

— From  Bulletin  of  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Rushee — Where  are  the  fraternity  men's  quarters? 

Sambo — Ah  don't  think  dey  has  any,  sah.  Fse  been  heah 
two  weeks,  shinin'  dey're  shoes  and  pressin'  dey're  clothes,  and 
all  Fse  evah  seen  is  two  nickels. 

"I  can  read  my  wife  like  a  book,"  bragged  Mr.  Naylor. 

'Til  bet  you  can't  shut  her  up  like  one,"  growled  Mr.  Gabb. 

Prof. — "Why  is  a  well-ordered  schoolroom  like  a  Ford?" 

Bright  Freshie — "Easy !     Because  the  crank's  up  in  front." 

Prof. — "Yes,  but  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  The  crank's 
up  in  front,  and  All  The  Nuts  Are  In  Their  Proper  Places." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JACQUES    WOLF  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


<* 


PASSAIC 


NEW  JERSEY 


ESTABLISHED  1850 

Compliments 

Thos.  Garner  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURERS 

A.  E.  Patterson  &  Co. 

Malone                          New  York 

Massena                   New  York 

Compliments 

The  First  National  Bank 

Massena  Bank 

OF  MASSENA 

Massena                   New  York 

Massena                   New  York 

AD  VER  T I  SEMEN  TS. 


Compliments  of 

New  York  Belting  and 
Packing  Co. 

PASSAIC  NEW  JERSEY 


Compliments 

McMullen  Clothing  Co. 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK 

The  F.  W.  Lawrence  Co. 

Wholesale 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 


iDVERTISEMENTS. 


Ogdensburg  Roller  Mills 

JOHN  DORSEY,  President 

Dorsey's  Best  Flour 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


G. 

KATTERMANN 

Silk 

Manufacturer 

A 

PASSAIC 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ogdensburg  Wholesale  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Overalls,  Hosiery,  Knit  Goods,  Gloves, 

Mittens,   Notions,  Stationery,   Fireworks,   Fishing  Tackle, 

Shades,  Pictures,  Lace  Curtains,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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Compliments 

Robinson-Pearson  Co 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


Compliments 

Malone  Paper  Co, 


MALONE  NEW  YORK 


Compliments 

Maple  City  Milling  Co. 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


4DVERTISF.  Ml  \  IS. 


Jones-Mcintosh  Tobacco  Co. 

WHOLESALE 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

8-10  LAKE  ST. 

OGDENSBURG  NEW  YORK 


Kirk-Maher  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


Purity  Ice  Cream 


MALONE  PLATTSBURG 

WATERTOWN  MASS  EN  A 

UTICA  ONEONTA 


JAMES  ROGERS  GEORGE  CHAHOON  J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  ROGERS  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Papers,  All  Grades  Also  Sulphite  Pulp,  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS.  ESSEX  COUNTY.  M.  Y. 

Stiles  Agents.   Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Company 

5  Beekman  Street  Long  Di»unce  Telephone  New  York  City 
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Compliments 

W.  &  L.  E.  GURLEY 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


^ 


Compliments 

Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  Paper  Co. 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


vr 


ADVERTISEM1 


From  a  Friend  in  Rome,  New  York 


Compliments 

Frederick  C.  Crane 

DALTON  MASS 

Compliments 

MARCY  BUCK  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Adirondack  Core  and  Plug  Co. 

Successors  to  Whaling  &  Gormley 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Specialties 

Lumber,  Dressed  and  Rough,  La'h,  Bill  Timber.  Shingles,  Cedar  Fence  Posts, 

Hardwood  Flooring.  Building  Paper,  Roofing  Felt,  Plaster  Board, 

Wood,  Ties,  Telephone  Poles,  Etc. 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS, 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 

SAUGERTIES  NEW  YORK 
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Established  1856 


Maylender  Brothers  Company 

Glove  Leather 
Manufacturers 

110     North     Market     Street 


JOHNSTOWN  NEW  YORK 


IDVERTISF.  !//  \  IS 


r 


Compliments 

TICONDEROGA  PULP 
AND  PAPER  CO. 

TICONDEROGA  NEW  YORK 


r-.ia  isiiMiisrs 


FOR   THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE  WITH  UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE  NATIONS  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


c.c3,qc=— -jocao.i         -r"— 'ffonoi 
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year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 

emphasized  as  never  before.    Paint  with  American  Seal 

ted  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 

coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

allow   3  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 

as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 

can  bernade  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y.  1921 


Taris>1epai_ 


Sanatorium  (Sabmla.    Aotronnarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MBDICAI,  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  E.  Stillwell,  Wm.  T. 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick.  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S  A.  Knopf.  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,   M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.  E.   Richards,  M.  D. 
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§3  mpathy 
By  Wilkes  Barre 

"Sympathy   is   tliv   uorld's   hap  pine* 

YMPATHY  is  an  exquisite  art  —"as    lint'    as    any    so- 
called  fine  art."     It  is  the  capacity   for  sharing  the 

moods,  whims,  and  enthusiasms,  as  well  as  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  those  who  share  life  with  us.  Man 
needs  this  sympathy.  It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  neces- 
sity. There  may  indeed  be  choice  souls  who  walk 
alone  courageously  on  the  high  path  of  sorrow  be- 
cause they  have  learned  to  do  without  human  com- 
fort and  its  satisfying  sweetness.  They  are.  how- 
ever, very  rare  indeed.  Most  of  us  need  the  understanding  sym- 
pathy of  real  friends,  and  we  need  it  pathetically  at  times.  Our 
ever  unallayed  thirst  for  consideration,  comprehension,  and 
companionship  argues  that  life  is  not  meant  to  be  either 
complete  or  beautiful  without  them.  There  are  occasioi  s 
in  every  life  when  the  solace  or  oblivion  begotten  of  books 
or  pictures,  or  music,  or  hill  and  forest  will  not  weigh  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  kind  word.  This  imperative  need  of  benev- 
olence is  indeed  so  strong,  so  universal,  that  we  commonly  suspect 
the  man  who  does  not  hunger  for  sympathy.  If  we  admit 
that  he  is  a  good  man,  at  least  we  deny  that  he  is  a  lovable  man. 
Canon  Farrar  thus  stresses  the  universality  of  this  necessary  de- 
pendence upon  others:  "A  man  may  lose  position,  influence 
wealth,  and  even  health,  and  yet  live  on  in  comfort,  if  with  resig- 
nation, but  there  is  one  thing  without  which  life  becorm 
burden — that  is  human  sympathy." 

To  lift  or  to  lighten  the  burden  of  life  is  then  one  of  sympathy's 
chief  functions.     This  burden  assumes  many  different    : 
may,  for  instance,  be  a  burden  of  disunion  in  family  or  wor 
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or  a  burden  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  an  individual  heart.  No  matter; 
sympathy  can  lighten  or  sweeten  it.  Its  office  in  the  former  case 
is  to  unify;  in  the  latter,  to  share.  The  ideal  family,  like  the  per- 
fect lyric,  should  have  "the  unity  of  a  single  passionate  ejacula- 
tion." Nothing  cements  this  union  in  the  home  like  an  atmos- 
phere of  sympathy.  But  that  the  bond  may  be  a  strong  one  and 
the  union  as  close  as  it  should  be,  this  mutual  kindness  must  be 
the  flower  of  acknowledged  love.  Men  and  women  who  for 
years  have  remained  untouched  by  the  sweetness  and  power 
latent  in  a  gospel  of  love  and  service,  have  been  regenerated  in 
their  own  homes  by  the  consideration  and  understanding  which 
emanated  from  a  loving  heart.  "Leerie,"  in  Ruth  Sawyer's  novel 
of  the  same  name,  knew  that  there  can  be  love  of  a  kind  without 
understanding  as  there  can  be  understanding  of  a  kind  without 
love,  yet  she  said :  "If  I  ever  write  out  a  prescription  for  love,  I 
shall  make  understanding  one-third  of  the  dose."  It  has  been 
pointed  out  more  than  once  that  while  there  are  hospitals  for  the 
physically  ill,  and  asylums  for  the  poor,  the  world  is  without  a 
similar  haven  for  tortured  hearts  and  shattered  lives.  True, 
there  is  no  public  refuge  for  bruised  hearts;  but  social  life,  that 
is,  family  life,  in  millions  of  Christian  homes  has  provided  just 
havens  wherein  the  harmless  anaesthetic  of  domestic  affection 
and  the  skilled  knife  of  benevolence  are  at  work  removing  the 
causes  and  sources  of  much  of  the  world's  unhappiness.  Sym- 
pathy then  is  the  one  personal  quality  without  which  millions  of 
homes  would  be  mere  habitations,  if  not  abodes  of  discord  and 
dissension. 

If  unity  and  concord  are  blessings  in  a  home,  they  are  also 
the  hope  of  the  working  world.  Here,  too,  fellow-feeling  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  again  the  bond  and  the  harmonizing  influence. 
Mutual  respect,  mutual  kindness,  and  a  sense  of  common  duties 
and  common  interests  effectively  weld  men  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause  and  increase  their  capacity  for  successful  work.  The 
near-millenium  in  the  labor  world  will  never  be  reached  so  long 
as  employers  and  employed  fail  to  grasp  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  relations.  If  the  employer  suspects  his  men  and  looks  only 
for  the  flaws  in  their  work,  or  if  the  employee  executes  shabby 
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work,  forgetting  that  his  master's  interests  are  his,  ill-feeling 
and  misunderstanding  are  inevitable.  This  distrust  and  lack  of 
forbearance  beget  division  and  dishonest  dealing.  Craft  and 
cunning  come  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  and  the  outcome  is 
as  disastrous  to  the  outsider  as  to  those  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
On  the  other  hand,  community  of  feeling  as  regards  life  and 
labor,  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  worker  and  employer  of  the 
nobleness  latent  in  the  other  and  the  consequent  sympathetic 
reverence  it  should  call  forth,  point  the  surest  way  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  admirable  team-work  (as  rare  as  it  is  much  talked  of) 
which  is  the  dream  no  less  than  the  despair  of  our  day. 

But  sympathy  has  a  work  still  more  divine — the  alleviation  of 
physical  pain.  Surely  if  there  is  anything  that  will  tint  with  rose 
the  sufferer's  grey  world  it  is  the  reverent  pity  and  tender  love 
he  sees  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  care — of  those  who  would  gladly 
suffer  for  him  if  they  could.  He  believes  his  power  of  endur- 
ance to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sympathy  he  receives; 
and  he  is  indeed  not  far  wrong.  Just  as  a  lack  of  sympathetic 
kindness  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  sorrow,  making  it  almost  un- 
bearable, so  the  thought  that  another  voluntarily  shares  the 
patient's  misery  by  a  depth  of  fellow-feeling,  is  almost  compen- 
sation enough  for  the  severest  pain.  A  kind  look,  a  compas- 
sionate sigh,  a  strengthening  smile,  and — behold — the  sufferer's 
world  is  not  grey,  but  gold;  not  drab,  but  colorful;  not  wearily 
dull,  but  entrancingly  radiant.  What  an  enviable  power  is  this 
of  human  sympathy!  Since  it  makes  life's  pulse  beat  faster,  the 
world  appear  fairer,  and  today's  pain  seem  of  yesterday,  it  is 
unquestionably  a  most  refreshing  and  stimulating  wine.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  never  lose  its  bouquet  or  come  under  the  ban  of 
the  prohibitionist! 

Most  of  us,  though  not  sick  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
claim  also  our  share  of  the  world's  sympathy.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
puts  it  this  way,  "A  friend  is  what  the  heart  needs  every  day." 
Surely  he  means  comprehension,  consideration,  companionship, 
in  a  word,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  friendly  term  sympathy. 
When  sorrow  is  not  our  portion,  joy  usually  is,  and  a  man  is  no 
more  independent  in  his  joys  than  in  his  sorrows;  for  if  it  is  true 
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that  a  joy  shared  is  a  joy  doubled,  it  is  not  less  true  thai  a  joy 
unshared  is  a  joy  halved.     Wasn't  that  what  Charles  Wharton 

Stork   fell   when  he  turned  his  joy  into  souk*' 

God,  You  have  been  too  good  to  me, 

You  don't    know  what    You've  done. 
A  clod's  too  small  to  drink  in  all 

The  treasure  ot*  the  sun. 
*      *     * 
You  are  too  prodigal  of  joy. 

Let  many  thirsty  lips  draw  near 

And  quaff  the  greater  part  ! 
There  still  will  be  too  much  tor  me 
To  hold  in  one  glad  heart. 

Quite  similar  to  the  joy-sharing  function  of  sympathy  is  its 
joy-giving  quality.     It  is  this  latter  which  explains  our  capacity 

for  delight,  for  there  is  certainly  no  delight  comparable  to  that 
of  giving  ioy  to  others.  It  quickens  "the  latent  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship with  all  creation" — and  this,  even  when  it  acts  silently  and 
unobtrusively.  There  are  doubtless,  noteworthy  days  in  the  lives 
of  every  one  of  us  when  the  mere  knowledge  that  a  worth-while 
friend  wishes  us  all  God's  best,  is  near  to  a  felicitous  realization 
of  the  wish.  These  days  may  mark  the  beginning,  if  not  the 
accomplishment,  of  some  noble  and  abiding  work ;  or  their 
memory,  as  radiant  and  satisfying  as  a  rose-gold  sunset,  may 
remain  with  us  to  gladden  grey  days.  The  joy  of  creating 
such  memorable  days,  no  less  than  the  delight,  inspiration,  and 
peace  born  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the 
divinest,  of  sympathy's  offices. 

"The  test  of  a  man's  relation  to  God  is  not  an  intellectual 
test."  That  man  will  stand  first  who  includes  most  in  his  sym- 
pathies. This  brings  us  to  a  last  brief  word  on  a  notable  func- 
tion of  sympathy — its  beneficent  effect  upon  the  agent.  Ro 
Louis  Stevenson  says  that  "sympathy  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged, 
apart  from  human  considerations,  because  it  supplies  us  with  ma- 
terials for  wisdom.    It  is  probably  more  instructive  to  entertain  a 
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sneaking  kindness  for  any  unpopular  person  than  to  give  way 
to  perfect  raptures  of  indignation  against  his  abstract  vices."  It 
is  not  only  instructive;  it  is  Christlike.  It  is  observing  in  one 
particular  instance  the  great  commandment:  "Love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you."  When  Christ  lived  on  earth,  "to  be  de- 
serted of  men  was  to  be  remembered  of  Him."  Since  His  day  to 
desert  men  is  to  desert  Christ,  and  to  remember  men  is  to  be  re- 
membered of  Him  for  all  time. 


THREATENING  CLOUDS 
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Dante      Poet  of  Christian  Ideals 


Encyclical   of 


His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV 


MONG  the  many  geniuses  who    are    glories    of    the 

Catholic  Faith,  and  who,  besides  leaving  in  other 
fields  of  knowledge,  have  left  especially  in  literature 

and  art  immortal  fruit  of  their  ability,  deserving 
greatly  of  religion  and  civilization,  a  special  posi- 
tion has  been  attained  by  Dante  Alighieri,  the  sixth 
centenary  of  whose  death  will  soon  be  celebrated. 

But  perhaps  his  singular  greatness  has  never  been 
set  forth  in  such  strong  light  as  today,  when  not  only 
is  Italy,  which  is  justly  proud  of  having    been    his    birthpla< 

exerting  herself  to  honor  his  memory,  but  all  civilized  nati< 
through  fitting  committees  of  the  learned  art'  preparing  to  cele- 
brate his  memory  in  order  that  this  exalted  figure,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  humanity,  may  be  honored  by  the  whole  world. 
Now,  in  this  wonderful  chorus  of  all  good  men  it  is  fitting  that 
Our  voice  should  not  be  wanting  but  that  We  should  in  a  certain 
sense  take  the  lead  inasmuch  as,  first  and  foremost,  the  Church 
has  a  parental  right  to  call  Alighieri  her  own. 


A  Solemn  Commemoration 

And.  first  of  all,  since  the  divine  poet  during  his  entire  life 
professed  the  Catholic  religion  in  an  exemplary  manner,  it  can 
be  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  his  wishes  that  this  solemn  com- 
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memoration  should  take  place,  as  it  will,  under  the  auspices  of 
religion  and  that,  if  it  is  completed  at  St.  Francis',  Ravenna,  its  be- 
ginning is  at  Florence,  in  his  beautiful  Church  of  St.  John,  to 
which  his  thoughts  were  turned  with  intense  longing  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  when  he  was  an  exile,  desiring  to  be  crowned 
there  as  a  poet  at  his  baptismal  font. 

Born  in  an  age  which  received  as  an  inhertance  from  the 
past  the  splendid  fruits  of  doctrine  and  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical speculation,  and  transmitted  them  to  future  ages  with  the 
stamp  of  the  rigorous  Scholastic  method,  Dante  amidst  the  various 
currents  of  thought  which  were  then  diffused  among  the  learned 
became  a  disciple  of  that  prince  of  the  school,  whose  teaching 
was  so  clear  owing  to  the  angelic  character  of  his  intellect,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  from  him  derived  almost  all  his  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  science;  though  he  did  not  neglect  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  and  drank  largely  at  the  fountains 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers. 

Having  thus  became  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  could  be  attained  in  his  day  and  having  been  specially 
nourished  with  Christian  wisdom,  when  he  prepared  to  write  it 
was  from  the  sphere  of  religion  that  he  undertook  to  treat  a  sub- 
ject which  was  immense  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  Where- 
fore, if  the  wonderful  vastness  and  force  of  his  genius  is  to  be  ad- 
mired, we  must  also  recognize  the  powerful  impulse  of  inspira- 
tion which  he  derived  from  Divine  Faith  and  which  enabled  him 
to  embellish  his  immortal  poem  with  the  multiform  lights  of  re- 
vealed truths  no  less  than  with  all  the  splendor  of  art.  In  fact, 
his  "Commedia,"  which  has  deservedly  received  the  title  of 
"Divine,"  even  in  the  different  symbolical  stories  and  in  the 
records  of  the  life  of  men  on  earth  aims  at  nothing  else  than  to 
glorify  the  justice  and  providence  of  God,  who  governs  the  world 
in  time  and  in  eternity  and  punishes  or  rewards  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  human  society. 

Heaven  and  Hell 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  Divine  Revelation  shine 
forth  in  this  poem  the  majesty  of  the  one  Triune  God,  the  Re- 
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demption  of  the  human  race  effected  by  the  Word  of  God  made 
Man,  the  great  mercy  and  goodness  of  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  finally  the  heavenly  happiness  of  the 
Saints,  the  Angels  and  men,  to  which  indeed  in  the  opposite 
region,  in  hell,  are  set  the  punishments  ordained  for  the  guilty ; 
between  both  being  fixed  the  seat  of  souls  destined,  after  expira- 
tion, to  heavenly  bliss.  It  is  truly  marvelous  how  wisely  these 
and  other  Catholic  dogmas  are  interwoven  in  the  whole  of  the 
work.  And,  if  the  progress  of  astronomical  science  showed  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  this  conception  of  the  world  and  that  the 
spheres  supposed  by  the  ancients  do  not  exist,  seeing  that  the 
nature,  number,  and  course  of  the  stars  and  the  planets  are  alto- 
gether different  from  what  they  thought  them  to  be,  the  funda- 
mental principle  was  not  the  less  true  that  the  universe,  what- 
ever be  the  order  that  sustains  it  in  its  parts,  is  governed  by  the 
will — by  which  it  was  established — of  Almighty  God,  who  moves 
and  rules  all  things  and  whose  glory  shines  more  in  one  part  and 
less  in  another,  and  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  although  it 
be  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  as  was  believed  at  one  time, 
was  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  and  therefore  the  witness  of 
their  unhappy  fall  and  of  man's  redemption  by  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Poet  Divine 

Wherefore  the  divine  poet  explained  the  triple  life  of  the 
souls  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind,  so  that  in  declaring  be- 
fore the  last  judgment  the  damnation  of  the  wicked,  the  purga- 
tion of  the  good  spirits,  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  blessed, 
he  appears  to  seek  clear  light  in  his  close  knowledge  of  the  Faith. 

Now,  among  the  truths  prominently  brought  out  by  Alighieri 
in  his  threefold  poem,  and  also  in  his  other  works,  we  believe 
that  these  especially  may  prove  instructive  to  people  of  the 
present  time.  That  Christians  owe  supreme  reverence  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  ought  to  receive  with  perfect  docility  what 
they  contain  he  loudly  proclaims  when  he  says  that  though  there 
are  many  copyists  of  the  Divine  Word,  one  alone  is  Dictator: 
God  who  has  deigned  to  indicate  to  us  His  will  through  the  pens 
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of  many  ( Mon.  iii.  l ) ,  a  splendid  expression  of  a  great  truth.  So 
also,  when  he  stales  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  prescribed  for  eternity,  as  the  Prophet  says,  contain  spiritual 
teachings  which  transcend  human  reason,  imparted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  through  the  Prophets  and  the  sacred  writers,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  co-eternal  Son  of  God,  and  His  disciples,  revealed 
the  supernatural  truth,  necessary  for  us  (Mon.  iii,  3,   16).     Most 
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correctly,  therefore,  does  he  say  concerning  the  future  life:  "We 
have  the  certainty  of  it  in  the  most  truthful  doctrine  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  Light;  the  way,  because 
through  it,  without  obstruction,  we  proceed  to  the  happines 
immortality;  the  truth,  because  it  is  free  from  all  error;  the  light, 
because  it  illumines  us  in  the  darkness  of  worldly  ignorance" 
(Conv.  ii,  9).  Nor  does  he  show  less  reverence  for  those  ven- 
erable chief  Councils  at  which  none  of  the  Faithful  doubts  that 
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Christ  was  present;  and  in  great  esteem  with  him  were  also  the 
writings  of  the  Doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  the  others,  as  to  whom 
he  says  that  anyone  who  doubts  that  they  were  aided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  never  seen  their  fruits,  or,  if  he  has  seen  them, 
has  never  tasted  them  (Mon.  iii,  3). 

Astonishing  is  the  high  opinion  Alighieri  held  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
as  that  on  which  is  based  every  law  and  institution  of  the  Church 
itself.  Wherefore  this  energetic  admonition  to  Christians: 
''You  have  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pastor  of  the 
Church  who  guides  you:  this  is  sufficient  for  your  salvation." 
He  felt  the  evils  from  which  the  Church  suffered  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  and,  deploring  and  execrating  every  rebellion  against 
the  supreme  head,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  during 
the  stay  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon: 

We,  then,  who  confess  the  same  Father  and  Son,  the  same 
God  and  Man,  and  the  same  Mother  and  Virgin;  we,  for  whom 
and  for  whose  salvation  was  said  to  him  who  out  of  love  was  in- 
terrogated three  times:  "Peter,  feed  the  sheep  of  My  holy 
fold;"  we,  of  Rome  (of  that  Rome  for  which,  after  the  pomp  of 
so  many  triumphs,  Christ  in  word  and  work  confirmed  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  and  which  Peter,  and  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  consecrated  as  the  Apostolic  See  with  their  own  blood), 
are  constrained  with  Jeremiah,  lamenting  not  for  the  future,  but 
for  the  present,  to  grieve  for  as  widowed  and  deserted ;  we  are 
oppressed  by  sorrow7  at  seeing  her  thus  suffering  and  also  at 
seeing  the  lamentable  plague  of  heresy  (Epist.  viii). 

For  him  the  Roman  Church  is  the  pious  mother  or  Spouse  oi 
the  Crucified;  and  to  Peter,  infallible  judge  of  revealed  truth,  is 
due  perfect  submission  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Hence, 
though  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  God,  still  he  asserts  that  this  truth  is 
not  to  be  so  strictly  understood  that  the  Roman  prince  is  subject 
in  nothing  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  since  this  mortal  happiness  is  in 
some  manner  ordained  for  immortal  happiness  (Mon.  iii,  16). 
In  truth  an  excellent  and  wise  principle,  which,  if  it  were  ob- 
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served,  as  it  should  be  today,  would  bring  to  states  the  rich  fruit 

Of  civil  prosperity. 

Provoked  to  Invective 

Bui  it  will  be  said  that  he  attacked  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 

of  his  time  so  bitterly  and  contumeliously.  Yes,  but  these  were 
Popes  who  disagreed  with  them  in  politics  and  who,  he  believed, 
belonged  to  the  party  that  had  banished  him  from  his  country. 
But  we  must  extend  pardon  to  a  man  so  tossed  about  by  fortune's 
terrible  waves,  if  with  a  mind  full  of  irritation  he  sometimes 
bursts  into  invectives  which  seem  without  measure;  all  the  more 
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because,  to  inflame  his  anger,  there1  were  not  wanting  evil  reports, 

propagated,  as  is  customary,  by  political  adversaries,  always 
inclined  to  put  a  bad  interpretation  on  everything  .Moreover, 
such  is  the  weakness  of  mortals  that  even  religious  hearts  must 
become  stained  with  the  grime  of  the  world's  dust  :  and  who  will 
deny  that  there  were  at  that  time  among  the  clergy  things  to  be 
reproved  at  which  a  soul  so  devoted  to  the  Church  as  that  of 
Dante  must   have  been  quite  disgusted,  and  we   know  that  men 
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distinguished  for  eminent  sanctity  then  emphatically  reproved 
them.  But,  however  vehemently  he  rightly  or  rashly  attacked 
ecclesiastical  persons,  not  a  whit  less,  however,  was  the  respect 
which  he  felt  due  to  the  Church  and  the  reverence  for  the 
supreme  keys:  wherefore  in  politics  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
own  opinion  with  ''that  homage  which  a  pious  son  should  em- 
ploy toward  his  own  father — pious  toward  his  mother,  pious  to- 
ward Christ,  pious  toward  the  Church,  pious  toward  the  Pastor, 
pious  toward  all  who  profess  the  Christian  religion  for  the  pro- 
tection of  truth"  (Mon.  iii,  3). 

Accordingly,  having  based  the  whole  structure  of  his  poem 
on  such  solid  religious  principles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  found  a  treasure  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that,  not  only 
the  truths  of  Christian  philosophy  and  theology,  but  also  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Divine  laws  which  should  regulate  the  order  and 
administration  of  States ;  for  Alighieri  was  not  the  man  to  main- 
tain that,  in  order  to  enlarge  one's  country  or  to  gratify  rulers, 
justice  and  the  laws  of  God  could  be  neglected  by  the  State,  in 
the  observance  of  which  he  well  knew  the  welfare  of  the  State 
chiefly  depended. 

Wonderful,  then,  is  the  intellectual  enjoyment  which  the 
study  of  this  great  poet  affords;  and  not  less  is  the  profit  which 
the  studious  derive  from  him,  perfecting  their  artistic  taste  and  in- 
flaming their  zeal  for  virtue ;  only  let  those  who  approach  him 
be  free  from  prejudices  and  open  to  the  influence  of  truth.  It 
may  also  be  said  that,  while  the  number  of  great  Catholic  poets 
who  combine  the  useful  with  the  delectable  are  not  few,  this  is 
singular  in  Dante  that,  fascinating  the  reader  with  the  marvelous 
variety  of  his  images,  the  beauty  of  the  colors,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  words  and  sentences,  he  entices  him  to  the  love  of  Christian 
wisdom ;  and  let  no  one  forget  that  he  openly  confessed  that  he 
had  composed  his  poem  to  provide  'Vital  nourishment"  for  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  some,  even  recently,  far  from 
Christ,  but  not  opposed  to  Him,  studying  the  "Divina  Corn- 
media"  with  love,  by  Divine  grace  first  commenced  to  admire  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  finished  by  casting  themselves 
enthusiastically  into  the  arms  of  the  Church. 
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What  we  have  said  bo  far  suffices  to  prove  how  opportune  it 
is  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  world-centenary  each  one  should 
intensify  his  zeal  tor  the  preservation  of  the  Faith,  which  re- 
pealed itself  so  luminously,  [fever  in  others,  certainly  in  Align  ieri 

as  a  promoter  of  culture  and  art,  since  in  him  not  only  is  the 
loftiness  of  his  genius  admired,  hut  also  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme  that  our  holy  religion  offered  him  as  a  subject  for  song. 
If  the  acumen  of  his  great  genius  brought  him  near,  after  long 
meditation  and  study,  to  the  classical  masterpieces  of  the 
ancients,  it  was  still  more  vigorously  tempered,  as  We  have 
already  said,  by  the  writings  of  the  Doctors  and  Fathers,  which 
gave  him  a  wing  to  lift  himself  in  the  horizon  far  above  those 
who  are  inclosed  in  the  brief  ambit  of  nature.  Wherefore, 
although  separated  from  us  by  an  interval  of  centuries,  he  still 
betrays  the  freshness  of  a  poet  of  our  age;  and  certainly  he  is 
much  more  modern  than  certain  recent  poets,  exhumers  of  that 
paganism  which  was  banished  forever  by  Christ  triumphant  on 
the  Cross.  Alighieri  breathes  the  same  piety  as  we  do,  the  same 
sentiments,  the  same  faith,  and  is  clothed  in  the  same  garment, 
come  to  us  from  Heaven,  "the  truth  by  which  we  are  lifted  so 
high." 

Dante's  Chief  Praise 

This  is  his  chief  praise,  to  be  a  Christian  poet ;  that  is  to 
say.  to  have  sung  in  Divine  accents  those  Christian  ideals  which 
he  passionately  admired  in  all  the  vigor  of  their  beauty,  being  pro- 
foundly attached  to  them  and  living  in  them.  And  those  who 
venture  to  deny  such  merit  to  Dante  and  reduce  all  the  religious 
substructure  of  the  "Divine  Commedia"  to  a  vague  ideology  that 
has  no  foundation  of  truth,  overlook  in  Dante  what  is  character- 
istic and  the  foundation  of  all  his  other  merits. 

If,  then,  Dante  owed  such  a  large  share  of  his  fame  and 
grandeur  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  this  single  example,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  is  enough  to  prove  how  false  it  is  to  say  that  the  offer- 
ing of  the  homage  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  God  clips  the  wings 
of  genius,  while,  on  the  contrary,  genius  is  spurred  and  exalted 
by   it;   and   how   wretchedly  they   provide   for  the    progress   of 
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culture  and  civilization  who  wish  to  banish  every  idea  of  re- 
ligion from  public  instruction.  Very  deplorable  in  truth  is  the 
system  adopted  today  of  educating  studious  youth  in  such  a  way 
as  if  God  did  not  exist  and  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
supernatural,  for  if  in  some  places  the  "sacred  poem"  is  not 
kept  out  of  the  school  and  is  even  numbered  among  the  books 
that  ought  to  be  most  earnestly  studied,  it  cannot  for  the  most 
part  supply  the  young  with  that  "vital  nourishment"  which  it 
is  destined  to  produce,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  disciplinary  direc- 
tions, it  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  fittingly  disposed  with  regard  to 
the  truths  of  the  Faith.  God  grant  that  this  celebration  may 
have  the  result  that  wherever  literary  studies  are  cultivated 
Dante  may  be  held  in  due  honor  and  may  become  himself  the 
teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  who  professed  that  his  poem 
had  no  other  object  than  to  lift  up  mortals  from  the  state  of 
misery,  that  is,  from  sin  and  to  lead  them  to  the  state  of  happi- 
ness, that  is,  of  Divine  grace. 

— BENEDICTUS  P.P.  XV. 
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The  Good   tagel 

By  Alice  ( S-arland  Steele 


ES,  SIR,"  said  the  Drummer,  carefully  putting  away 

his  samples — "every  man   has  a  career!" 

He  had   hand<  d   around   his    best    brand    of 
cigars,  and  the  room  was  in  a  soft   blue  haze. 

"I  don't  say,"  he  went  on  candidly,  "that  the 
streets  are  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — we  can't 
all  jump  from  a  log-cabin  into  the  President's 
chair,  and  it  ain't  up  to  many  of  us  to  lead  strik- 
ing miners  or  play  golf  with  the  Oil-Trust — but 
every  man.  at  least  once  in  his  life,  has  a  chance!" 

"Go  on,  tell  us  about  it,  Mack,"  said  someone;  we  were  used 
to  his  yarns  and  we  like  them,  so  we  puffed  away  comfortably 
and  prepared  to  listen.     He  shifted  to  an  easier  position. 

"Well,  I  had  mine — that's  all — and  I  lost  it  through  a 
woman.     The  joke  of  it  was  that  she  was  a  good  woman ! 

"It  was  back  in  the  nineties — when  I  was  playing  the  role 
of  detective  for  all  I  was  worth.  I  had  the  stuff  in  me  then ;  I 
could  see  the  flaw  in  a  diamond  without  a  microscope,  and  I'd 
just  made  a  big  success  of  a  forgery  case  that  had  baffled  the 
'Force'  for  two  years;  I  wasn't  any  second-rate  Sherlock  Holmes, 
either.  I  didn't  know  much  about  deductive  reasoning,  I  merely 
used  my  wits — but  I  stood  a  pretty  good  chance  for  promotion. 
I  had  one  of  the  top  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  reach  of  my  nos<  ! 

"The  Chief  called  me  in  one  morning.  'John,'  says  he,  'I'm 
going  to  send  you  out  on  that  robbery  down  at  the  Third  National. 
If  you  can  find  that  feller  for  us  we'll  give  you  a  chance  at  the 
managership.  You're  young,  but  you're  pretty  good  at  guess- 
ing— so  don't  come  back  without  him.' 

"I  grabbed  his  hand  and  the  cheque  he  handed  out.  'It's 
done  already,'  said  I,  'put  my  name  on  the  salary-list  as  soon  as 
you  like,'  and  I  was  off. 

"It  meant  a  whole  lot  to  me;  a  thousand  more  a  year  besides 
the  glory  of  it,  and  there  was  a  girl  waiting  in  Jersey. 
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"Well,  I  knew  the  main  facts;  it  was  one  of  tho8<  fectly 

clear'  cases — they  look  so  easy  you  swim  right  in,  and  before  you 
know  it  you're  up  to  your  neck  in  deep  water.  It  was  a  defalca- 
tion of  fifty-odd  thousand,  and  the  paying-teller,  who'd  been 
with  them  seventeen  years,  had  absconded.  I  had  his  descrip- 
tion and  a  record  of  his  work,  and  that  was  about  all.  Nobody 
knew  how  much  family  he  had,  or  whether  he  lived  in  storage 
or  a  villa  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  bank  officials  were  a  lot  of  old 
codgers  who'd  taken  root  and  grown  as  green  as  bay-trees— 
they  couldn't  understand  it  at  all,  how  they'd  harbored  a  double- 
eyed  villain  so  long  without  finding  him  out. 

"But  I  had  my  own  ideas,  so  I  just  dumped  a  few  things  into 
a  bag  and  was  off.  I  didn't  go  to  Canada  ;  I  bought  a  ticket  on  a 
Chicago  special  and  trusted  to  my  luck  to  guide  me  when  it  gave 
out. 

"At  Buffalo  the  woman  got  in — she  and  her  husband-  -but 
he  didn't  amount  to  much,  she  was  the  whole  thing.  I  never 
saw  such  a  face,  it  had  'mother'  written  all  over  it!  Her  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray  and  she  walked  as  if  she  felt  sick;  when 
I  heard  her  cough  I  knew  why. 

"I  had  the  only  double  seat  that  was  vacant  on  the  shady 
side,  so  I  jumped  up  and  made  her  sit  down.  She  just  sank  into 
it  and  looked  up  at  her  husband  with  a  smile  that  would  make 
you  turn  yellow  with  envy — there  was  such  love  in  it ! 

"  'Honey,'  she  said,  'arn't  folks  kind  to  us!     I  wonder  why?' 

"Then  she  thanked  me  again,  gasping  a  little  between  the 
words.  I  dropped  into  a  seat  across  the  aisle  while  he  fixed  her 
by  the  window  and  bought  her  a  funny  paper  to  read,  and  peeled 
an  orange.  He  wras  a  mild  sort  of  man ;  he  looked  as  if  he'd  never 
been  to  anything  livelier  than  a  Sunday  school  picnic,  and  made 
you  think  of  a  Moody-and-Sankey  hymn-tune,  but  she  just  wor- 
shipped him,  you  could  see  that  without  a  magnifying  glass! 

"Every  once  in  awhile  she  would  lean  over  and  hope  I  liked 
my  seat  and  that  she  hadn't  put  me  out,  a  sort  of  'excuse  me  for 
living'  little  speech  that  made  you  feel  as  if  you  had  added  a 
star  to  your  crown  without  knowing  it.  I  liked  her;  I  knew 
from  the  start  that  she  was  straight  goods — all  silk  and  a  yard 
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wide  and  warranted  to  wear  a  lifetime!  I  don't  remember  my 
own  mother,  she  died  when  I  was  a  kid,  but  t  hut  woman  with 
her  pale  face  and  soft   voiee  tilled   in  a  gap  in   my   life!      1  caught 

myself  listening,  after  awhile,  to  what  they  said. 

'Honey,'   says  she.   'do   you   think   the     boys    will     miss     us 

much?' 


* 
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"  'Sure,'  he  says,  'but  don't  worry,  dear,  we'll  bring  you 
back  to  them  strong  and  well,  and  then — '  She  coughed  once 
or  twice  and  said  something  about  'those  durn  cinders,'  and  she 
just  lay  back  and  smiled.  He  had  made  a  pillow  of  his  over- 
coat and  her  head  was  on  it,  like  a  tired  child's. 

"  'Honey,'  she  says  softly,  'It's  like  being  on  our  wedding 
trip  all  over  again,  alone  with  you — and  I'm  quite,  quite  happy!' 

"After  that  she  fell  asleep;  the  train  was  rocking  a  good 
deal,  and  he  put  up  his  arm  to  steady  her.  I  felt  a  lot  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  guy. 
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"  'Has  she  been  sick  long?'  I  asked,  thinking  a  little  friend- 
ly word  or  two  would  please  him. 

"  'A  whole  year/  he  said,  and  his  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  through  smoke.  Tm  taking  her  West  to  see  if  she'll  pull 
up  a  bit.  She's  got  two  boys  home  and  the  youngest  one's  only 
fourteen.  Why,'  says  he,  'if  anything  happens  to  her  I  don't 
want  to  live — not  another  day!' 

"And  then  he  stopped;  I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say, 
and  he  just  sat  forward  with  a  look  on  his  face  a  man  only  wears 
once  or  twice  in  his  life.  I  went  into  the  smoker  after  that,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  brought  her  some  flowers  from  the  dining- 
car;  I  paid  two  dollars  to  a  waiter  to  let  me  take  them  off  one 
of  the  little  tables.  She  was  awake,  and  when  I  put  them  into 
her  hand  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  'Oh — '  she  gasped,  'oh,  they're  like  the  ones  we  used  to 
have  home  in  Vermont,  Honey — the  cinnamon  pinks,  don't  you 
remember?'  And  then  she  caught  my  hand  and  pressed  it  and 
smiled  at  me  with  that  mother-look  in  her  face.  I  tell  you,  I 
felt  like  putting  my  head  in  her  lap  and  telling  her  everything 
about  the  chance  for  promotion  and  the  girl  in  Jersey  and  my 
own  dead  mother  and  all  the  rest! 

"We  got  real  chummy  after  that.  When  he  went  out  to  get 
a  paper  she  made  me  sit  beside  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  'I  do  like  to  talk  to  folks,'  she  smiled,  'and  you  sort  of 
remind  me  of  my  eldest  boy.  You're  a  bit  older  and  you  aren't 
really  like  him — it's  just  a  look  in  your  eyes.'  And  then  she  told 
me  all  about  it,  how  she'd  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and  the  doctor 
had  said  there  was  only  one  more  thing  to  try  and  that  was  the 
West.  She  didn't  know  how  far  they  were  going,  it  was  all  to 
be  a  surprise,  but  his  firm  had  given  her  husband  three  months' 
leave. 

"  'They're  all  so  kind,'  she  said,  stopping  to  cough  a  little, 
'I  don't  see  how  they  could  spare  Honey,  he  does  so  much  of  the 
important  work,  but  they  were  so  good  when  they  heard  I'd  have 
to  go  away  for  a  little  while — they  even  made  up  a  purse  and 
gave  him  money  for  the  trip,  because — '  and  she  flushed,  'we're 
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not   BO  Very   rich,  and  there  are  the  boys      the  youngest   one   is  at 

school  yet.    Bui  oh.  how  I  shall  miss  them!1 

"There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  it  made  me  sick  to  think 
she'd  never  come  back — you  could  see  that  in  her  lace.  Just 
then  the  old  guy  came  in  with  his  paper;  he  seemed  worried  to 
think  she'd  been  talking.  He  told  me  the  doctor  had  ordered 
quiet  as  much  as  possible,  she  was  so  weak,  and  I  felt  ashamed 
<>:'  myself  to  think  I  might  have  hurt  her. 
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"I  sat  still  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  planning  my  case.  Then 
I  got  to  thinking  about  the  little  girl  in  Jersey,  and  I  forgot  all 
about  dinner  till  the  second  call  came.  The  folks  across  the  aisle 
hadn't  been  out  either,  and  the  idea  struck  me  it  would  be  nice 
to  stand  treat;  so  I  went  out  and  got  a  little  table  near  the  door 
reserved  and  came  back  and  told  them  we  were  going  to  have  a 
jolly  little  meal  together.    She  seemed  awfully  pleased — she  was 
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just  like  a  child  about  it,  and  when  he  saw  her  brighten  up  he  got 
real  friendly. 

"We  led  her  out  between  us  and  gave  her  a  seat  out  of  the 
draught,  and  she  pretended  she  was  dreadfully  hungry,  but  she 
barely  touched  the  food.  He  kept  tempting  her  with  little  bits 
and  she'd  smile  and  look  so  grateful  and  try  to  make  believe  she 
liked  it,  but  she  was  as  white  as  the  table-cloth,  with  just  a  bright 
spot  in  each  cheek,  like  red  berries  on  snow. 

"Suddenly  I  saw  a  man  I  knew,  Joyce,  of  the  Central  Office, 
at  a  table  across  the  aisle,  and  I  excused  myself  a  minute  to  speak 
to  him — I  had  a  sort  of  lump  in  my  throat  just  then  and  I  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it.  'Hello,'  said  he,  'what  are  you  doing  out  here? 
You  ain't  on  your  wedding-tour,  are  you?'  but  I  told  him  to  'shut 

up: 

"I  sat  down  a  minute  and  we  talked  politics  and  automobiles, 
and  then  he  branched  off  on  the  Third  National  aff  air — he  never 
could  keep  still  about  anything  in  my  line.  'Why  haven't  they 
put  you  on  that  scent,'  he  said,  'you  old  ferret — got  any  idea 
where  the  fellow  has  gone?" 

"Everybody  near  us  was  listening  to  him — Joyce  always  has 
an  audience,  he  talks  so  loud — 

"  'Why,  sure,'  says  I,  'he's  in  Canada — they  all  go  there — 
it's  the  best  hiding-place  this  side  of  the  North  Pole !' 

"  'Not  really?'  he  says,  and  then  he  looked  at  me  rather 
sharply  and  laughed.  After  awhile  he  spoke  of  the  woman  at 
my  table — 

"  'Friend  of  yours?'  he  asked,  'she  looks  like  a  dying  Ma- 
donna.    Uncommon  sweet  face,  hasn't  she?' 

"Somehow  I  resented  his  talking  of  her  that  way.  'She's 
wonderful,'  I  said,  'she  makes  me  think  of  what  you  and  I  have 
missed  most  of  our  lives — a  mother!'     And  then  he  shut  up. 

"When  I  went  back  she  was  blushing  like  a  girl.  'She 
heard  what  you  said,'  whispered  the  old  guy,  'about  missing — 
your  mother.  I  declare,  I'm  half  jealous  of  you  two  already!' 
And  then  she  raised  her  sweet  eyes  and  talked  to  me  across  the 
table. 
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"Before  I    knew  it   I   had  told   her  bits  about   my  lite      that    I 

was  a  detective  after  a  defaulter,  and  that    if  I    caught    him    it 

meant  promotion  and  a  snug  little  home  with  a  girl  in  Jersey. 
I  didn't  give  names,  just  dealt  it  out  generally.  It  wasn't  wise, 
I   know,  but  somehow  I  couldn't   help  it. 

"At  first  she  seemed  sort  of  shocked.  'Oh,'  she  said,  'how 
it  must  pain  you— to  have  to  hunt  people  down  like  that  and 
know  they  must  be  punished!'  And  then  she  seemed  afraid  I'd 
feel  hurt,  so  she  smiled.  'Of  course  it's  right  to  punish  them,' 
she  said,  'Oh,  if  my  boys  should  ever — ' 
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"She  was  almost  sobbing,  and  the  old  guy  leaned  down, 
quite  as  pale  as  she  was.  'My  dear,'  she  said,  'this  gentleman 
will  excuse  us — you  are  ill — too  ill  to  sit  up  any  longer.' 

'I  felt  like  a  brute  as  he  helped  her  up;  I  could  have  kicked 
myself  for  telling  her.  As  I  pulled  the  chairs  aside  to  let  her 
lean  on  my  arm  he  rather  curtly  said  that  he  could  manage  quite 
well — I  mustn't  put  myself  out  for  them,'  so  of  course  I  held 
back.    But  as  she  passed  she  touched  my  hand  for  just  a  minute — 

"  'You're  so  good,'  she  said,  in  her  weak  little  way,  'and 
when  you  find  him,  that  defaulter,  I  mean,  promise  to  be  kind 
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to  him — for  my  sake !  Because  somewhere  there  may  be  some- 
body, a  wife  or  a  mother,  you  know — that  loves  him!' 

"By  gad,  boys — I  just  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  prom- 
ised! 

"That  night,  or  somewhere  about  three  in  the  morning,  I  got 
the  blow  that  left  this  scar  on  my  cheek — an  east-bound  'freight' 
that  had  somehow  gotten  derailed  telescoped  into  our  'Special/ 
I  was  in  the  second  sleeper — I'd  smoked  a  cigar  with  Joyce  and 
turned  in  pretty  late — I  was  just  about  off  asleep  when  it  woke 
me — something  sharp  cut  my  face  and  then,  I  guess,  I  fainted ! 

"When  I  came  to,  a  minute  or  so  later,  the  whole  sleeper 
was  a  wreck.  It  was  mostly  dark,  all  but  one  light  at  the  end 
had  gone  out,  and  there  was  a  cold,  damp  air,  like  a  chill  hand 
on  your  skin — I  knew  then  that  we  must  be  in  a  tunnel,  and  it 
didn't  make  me  feel  any  easier! 

"My  first  thought  was  the  woman — I  had  grown  actually 
to  love  her!  I  worked  my  way  along,  and  though  I  was  pretty 
dizzy  I  kept  on  going;  I  remember  seeing  one  man  who  tried  to 
stop  me — he  was  in  his  pajamas  and  sobbing  like  a  child — 
struck  in  the  head,  I  guess,  and  loony.     And  then  I  found  them! 

"She  was  caught  under  a  lot  of  wreckage,  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  jam,  and  the  old  guy  was  working  desperately  with  a  bit 
of  broken  railing  to  get  her  out.  I  can't  tell  you,  boys,  how  I 
felt  when  I  saw  her  face — it  was  as  if  my  own  mother  was  pinned 
down  there — and  will  you  believe  it — she  was  smiling! 

"Between  the  two  of  us  we  lifted  one  end  of  the  timber — 
enough  to  pull  her  away  into  a  clear  space,  but  when  I  saw  the 
look  in  her  eyes  I  knew  it  was  all  up !  I  could  have  knocked 
down  a  half-frantic  porter  for  stepping  over  her  body  without 
a  look! 

"We  knelt  down  beside  her,  the  old  guy  and  I,  but  we 
didn't  either  of  us  speak.  He  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  She 
seemed  to  know  then  what  it  meant. 

"  'Honey,'  she  says,  'Honey — it's  only  a  bit  sooner,  that's 
all!'     And  then  she  gasped  and  lay  quiet  awhile. 

"  'For  God's  sake,'  he  cried,  'do  something,  anything,  to 
help  her!' 
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'  I  was  pretty  well  in,  myself,  and  dazed  with  the  wound  on 

my  face,  but  I  managed  to  tear  one  of  the  curtains  from  a  lower 

berth  ami  roll  it  into  a  pillow  to  make  her  easier,  and   when  she 

opened  her  eyes  again  she   was  smiling. 

"•Honey.'   she   gasped,   'won't    you   pray?' 

"Boys,  that   man's  face  looked  more  like  death  than  hera 

it  was  the  look  of  a  lost  soul  at  the  gate  of  Paradise! 
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"'  'No/  he  cried,  'no — I  can't  do  that!'  And  then  he  just 
toppled  over  and  hid  his  face  on  her  shoulder  and  sobbed  it  out — 
'God,  be  merciful  to  me — a  sinner!' 

"She  lay  very  quiet  a  minute,  trying  to  stroke  his  cheek  with 
one  bruised  hand,  and  then  she  smiled — that  mother-smile. 

"  'Honey,'  she  whispered,  'that's  a  good  prayer — for  all  of 
us.  and  God  will  fill  in  the  rest  !  Teach  the  boys  to  be  good — 
like  you.' 

"With  a  look  at  us  both  she  just  slipped  away,  with  the  old 
guy  still  with  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  I  tell  you.  boys,  she  was 
the  good  angel  of  that  man's  life — and  he  knew  it ! 
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"After  a  little  we  stood  up  and  I  held  out  my  hand;  he 
grabbed  it  for  a  moment  and  then  we  both  passed  on — there 
were  others  about  us  that  needed  help  pretty  badly.  They  had 
brought  lights  and  the  passengers  from  the  last  car  had  come 
in,  but  there  was  death  everywhere.  I  saw  the  old  guy  once, 
lifting  a  boy,  and  sobbing  over  his  curly  head. 

"By  the  time  help  came  from  the  nearest  town  I  was  almost 
played  out  myself.  It  was  morning  then,  gray — like  our  faces. 
I  went  up  to  the  old  guy  where  he  stood,  leaning  against  an 
empty  stretcher. 

"  'Do  you  mind,'  says  I,  'handing  me  out  that  fifty  odd 
thousand  that  belongs  to  the  Third  National — as  much  of  it  as 
you  have  left?' 

"He  just  looked  straight  at  me  a  minute  and  fumbled  in  his 
breast.  T  knew,'  he  said,  'you  were  tracking  me — when  that 
feller  spoke  out  in  the  dining-car;  I  guess  I  knew  it  even  sooner — 
all  the  time!' 

"  'Well/  said  I,  as  I  took  his  big  black  wallet,  Td  have  done 
it  before — only  for  her.' 

"His  face  twitched.  'Thank  God,'  he  breathed,  'she  never 
knew !  That  woman  was  an  angel — my  good  angel — I  did  it  to 
give  her  one  more  chance  for  life !  Then  he  stood  up  very 
straight.     'What  is  it — prison?     It's  all  the  same!' 

"  'No,'  said  I,  'it's  not  prison,'  and  then  I  got  hold  of  that 
thief's  hand,  'it's  not  prison — there  are — the  boys!' 

"His  breath  came  short  and  he  made  a  little  sound  in  his 
throat. 

"  'Teach  them,'  I  said,  'to  be  good,  like  her — and  God  help 
you!'  It  was  the  only  sermon  I've  ever  preached  in  all  my  life — 
but  I  meant  it  with  all  my  heart — and  then  we  both  broke  down 
and  cried  together. 

"That's  how  I  lost  my  job,  boys — you  see,  I  went  home  with- 
out my  man.  The  money  went  back,  all  right,  but  the  Chief  said 
I  was  too  'soft'  to  hold  a  responsible  position  in  a  detective  office, 
so  I  took  to  drumming.  I  haven't  seen  the  old  guy  since — but 
he's  straight;  my  wife  says  so,  anyway. 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  what  do  you  think 
she  said  about  it? 

"  'If  you  hadn't  let  that  poor  old  feller  go,'  said  she — 'well, 
manager  or  not,  dearie — I'd  have  turned  you  down!' 

"Well,  I've  just  about  time  for  that  9:40 — my  little  girl's 
waiting  for  me ;  so  I  guess  I'll  try  to  make  it,  and  go  home." 

Sanatorium  Notes 
The  latter  part  of  July  was  marked  by  the  completion  of 
two  handsome  bungalows  erected  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
New  York  Chapter. 


THREE  LITTLE  ISLAND  OF  MARKEN  GIRLS,  HOLLAND 

The  bungalows,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing which  was  burned  in  January,  1916,  extend  the  length  of 
the  old  foundation.  From  the  wide  veranda  in  front,  a  splendid 
view  is  obtained  of  the  mountains.  Each  bungalow  contains  six 
well-lighted  airy  rooms.  The  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
surrounding  will  do  much  to  aid  the  recovery  of  those  making 
the  return  journey  to  health  in  the  K.  of  C.  section  of  Sanatorium 
Gabriels. 

In  a  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show  given  in  August  by  the 
Village  Improvement  Society  of  Saranac  Lake,  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  won  special  praise  for  its  exhibit  and  was  awarded  the 
second  prize. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 
The  Educational  Value  of  Music 

I  From  1  /'♦•  Memorare) 

The  man  that   hath  no  music-   in  himself, 

Nor  is  not   moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  tit  for  treasons,  Btratagems  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Shakespeare. 

"Music  is  to  be  the  grand  subject  of  education  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,"  said  a  distinguished  lecturer  early  in  the  present 
era,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  his  prediction  is  to  be 
verified,  for  music,  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  has  cast  off  its 
swaddling  clothes  and  is  able  to  stand  alone  beside  its  older 
sisters.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  its  form,  history,  and 
aesthetics  is  becoming  a  necessity  for  every  cultured  man  and 
woman.  People  no  longer  go  to  the  opera  merely  because  it  is 
the  fashion,  but  because  of  a  genuine  desire  to  hear  good  music, 
and  the  best  in  the  art  is  bein.<r  constantly  demanded. 

.Music  is  the  only  language  that  is  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  its  educational  value  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
foreign  tongue,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  medium  for  the  expression 
of  emotion,  imaginative  power  and  rhythmic  feeling. 

A  subject  is  intellectually  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  it  requires.  The  modern  languages,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  so  good  a  mental  discipline  as  are  the  classical 
tongues,  for  even  if  they  are  badly  pronounced  and  incorrectly 
written  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey  are  generally  un- 
derstood. But  if  a  classical  language  like  Latin  is  not  correctly 
written  it  is  practically  unintelligible.  Consequently  it  keeps 
before  the  mind  an  ideal  of  accuracy  which  must  be  reached  or 
the  time  employed  is  wasted.  Music  is  like  a  classical  language. 
It  must  be  correct  or  it  cannot  be  understood.  False  notes  and 
incorrect  phrasing,  like  mistakes  in  grammar  make  the  composi- 
tion shocking.  It  is  because  music  demands  so  close  an  attention, 
and  exacts  so  high  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  it  has  such  a  great 
educational  value. 
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The  study  of  the  theory  of  music  is  comparable  with  that  of 
mathematics.  The  rules  of  harmony  have  all  the  intricacy  of 
mathematical  formulae,  and  require  just  as  much  application  of 
the  reasoning  power  in  their  working  out.  Those  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  can  read  and  enjoy  music  anywhere,  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument.  Even  beginners  find  their  knowledge 
of  mathematics  constantly  called  into  requisition. 

For  those  who  cannot  play  a  composition,  music  also  has 
its  value.  Just  as  those  who  never  held  the  artist's  brush  can 
nevertheless  appreciate  a  Sistine  Madonna,  so  can  the  cultured 
ear  find  beauty  in  the  magnificent  works  of  the  master  musicians 
even  although  the  ability  to  reproduce  them  is  lacking.  To  be 
sure,  this  appreciation  is  of  gradual  growth.  Like  all  other 
tastes  it  must  be  cultivated,  but  when  once  acquired  it  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  pleasure  of  the  highest  order  which  safeguards  its 
possessor  against  harmful  amusements. 

The  home  is  the  first  school  of  musical  appreciation.  The 
dear  old  songs  with  which  the  mother  lulls  her  child  to  rest  form 
the  alphabet  of  its  musical  education.  Who  can  overestimate  the 
value  of  these  home  songs,  these  heart  songs!  Their  beautiful 
words,  and  soul  stirring  melodies  reecho  our  joys  and  our  sor- 
rows, our  pleasure  and  our  pain;  they  sound  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  they  raise  the  hopes  of  the  despondent,  they  sur- 
round with  the  holy  influence  of  home  those  who  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  stray  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Centuries  have  entwined 
these  songs  into  the  very  hearts  of  our  people.  They  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  national  heritage,  and  to  part  with  them  we 
should  have  to  part  with  associations  as  dear  as  our  very  lives. 
Father  Tabb  in  his  ''Cradle  Song"  thus  expresses  his  apprecia- 
tion of  them. 


Sing  it  mother !    Sing  it  low : 
Deem  it  not  an  idle  lay, 

In  the  heart  'twill  ebb  and  flow 
All  the  life-long  way. 

Sing  it,  Mother !    Softly  sing, 

While  he  slumbers  on  thy  knee; 
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All  that  after  years  may  bring 

Shall  flow  back  to  thee. 
Sing  it  Mother,  Love  is  strong! 

When  the  tears  of  manhood  fall, 
Echoes  of  thy  cradle  song 

Shall  its  peace  recall. 
Sing  it   Mother!     When  his  ear 

Catcheth  first  the  Voice  Divine, 
Dying,  he  may  smile  to  hear 

What  he  deemeth  thine. 

We  are  going  through  an  epoch-making  change  in  our 
musical  development.  The  fact  that  music  is  a  ^rreat  social  force 
is  being  acknowledged  by  the  unceasing  demand  for  community 
music.  The  slogan  of  today  seems  to  be  "Get  together  and  make 
music,"  and  as  a  result  we  find  the  talent  of  almost  all  the  young 
people  of  our  country  enrolled  and  utilized  in  orchestral  work 
and  choral  singing.  Before  the  century  is  well  out  of  its  teens 
may  we  not  hope  that  music  may  be  for  all  of  us  what  it  was  for 
Francis  Thompson, 

"The  incredible  excess  of  unsensed  sweet, 
The  mystic  wall  of  strange  felicity." 

&■  &  m 

Lines  Found  In  An  Old  English  Missal 

For  ah !  the  Master  is  so  fair, 

His  smile  so  sweet  to  banished  men, 
That  they  who  meet  it  unaware 

Can  never  rest  on  earth  again. 
And  they  who  see  Him  risen  afar 

At  God's  right  hand  to  welcome  them 
Forgetful  stand  of  home  and   land. 

Desiring  fair  Jerusalem. 
Praise  God,  the  Master  is  so  sweet; 

Praise  God !  the  country  is  so  fair, 
We  would  not  hold  them  from  His  Feet, 

We  would  but  haste  to  meet  them  there. 
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Christmas  Customs 

(From  The  Catholic  Guide) 

Among  the  many  beautiful  customs  observed  at  the  Christ- 
mas season,  the  important  one  of  decorating,  with  its  sweet  sig- 
nificance should  not  be  overlooked.  From  the  earliest  times 
great  care  was  exercised  to  choose  typical  plants  for  decoration. 
Evergreens  were  selected  as  emblematic  of  the  living  faith  of 
the  world  in  the  Christ  Child,  and  that  His  Kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting one.  For  many  years  the  ivy  was  frowned  upon,  but  the 
Holly  has  always  been  in  high  favor,  and  among  the  prettiest  of 
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the  ancient  carols,  this  one,  expressive  of  its  suitability,  merits 

attention : 

"The  Holly  bears  a  blossom  as  white  as  the  lily-flower; 

And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  to  be  our  sweet  Savior. 

The  Holly  bears  a  berry  as  red  as  any  blood ; 

And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  Christ  to  do  poor  sinners  good. 

The  Holly  bears  a  prickle  as  sharp  as  any  thorn; 
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And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  Christ  on  Christmas  day  in  the  morn. 

The  Holly  bears  a  bark  as  bitter  as  any  gall ; 

Antl  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  Christ  for  to  redeem  us  all. 

Mistletoe  with  its  pale  waxen  berries,  was  not  only  supposed 
to  be  emblematic  of  purity,  but  also  to  contain  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  and  as  the  Christ  Child  came  with  the  greatest  treas- 
ures for  reclaiming  sunken  humanity,  this  plant  should  be  used 
to  represent  one  of  His  attributes. 

The  quality  of  mercy  was  alike  symbolized  by  it,  for  when 
the  brown  thrush  was  unable  to  find  other  subsistence  it  was 
yielded  by  the  mistletoe  berries,  as,  from  the  manner  of  the 
plants'  growth  they  were  not  covered  by  the  snow. 

Rosemary,  with  its  swTeet  perfume,  was  supposed  to  "clear 
the  sense  of  perception,"  enabling  one  to  discern  the  truth  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world  ;  to  "strengthen  the  memory"  and 
make  "touching  appeals  to  the  heart,"  causing  us  to  remember 
what  the  Christ  Child  has  done  for  us,  and  to  turn  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  World. 

Then  comes  the  beautiful  Scarlet  Poinsettia.  Caroline  D. 
Swan  has  written  very  lovely  lines  upon  it  that  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting: 

"I  am  the  Christmas  flower,  the  star  of  Joy  ! 

I  gather  up  the  glory  of  the  years 

When  hope  but  brightened  eyes  agleam  with  tears; 

Before  the  beauteous  Christ,  sweet  Baby  Boy, 

Came  to  the  Blessed  Mother, — to  destroy 

The  woe  of  earth  and  turn  her  leaden  fears 

To  vivid  scarlet.     High  above  my  peers 

I  stand,  proclaiming  this.     O  blest  employ! 

The  world  has  called  me.     As  with  trumpet  tone 

I  cry  "Rejoice!"     Gay  evergreens  chime  in, 

The  tapers  shine.     Joy  in  ecstatic  sway. 

Pervades  this  ages  of  ages, — Love  alone 

Hath  brought  me  hither.     Love  empowered  to  win 

Your  hearts,  O  man  and  women  of  today!" 
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As  the  centuries  have  passed  some  of  the  customs  and  ob- 
servances have  fallen  into  disuse,  yet  the  light  and  warmth  and 
cheer,  the  music  and  song,  garlanding  and  decorating,  the 
blessed  custom  of  bestowing  and  receiving  gifts,  still  reigns  from 
almost  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Wherever  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  have  penetrated,  the  holy  lessons  of  the 
Blessed  Christmas  time  have  been  carried. 


LAST  TRIP  OF  THE  SEASON  UP  THE  YUKON 


THE  THREE  CHRISTMAS  MASSES 
The  practice  of  celebrating  three  Masses  has  its  origin  at 
Rome.  It  was  so  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that 
the  Liber  Pontificalis,  compiled  at  the  time,  referred  it  to  Pope 
Telesphorus,  of  the  second  century.  The  very  old  Mass-books, 
called  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  contain  each 
three  Masses  for  the  day.  Anciently,  they  were  said  at  the  time 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  prescribed  in  the  Missal,  i.  e., 
at  midnight,  before  the  aurora,  and  after  sunrise.  We  know 
that  in  the  sixth  century,  and  probably  earlier,  the  Pope  was 
wont  to  say  these  three  Masses  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  St.  Ana- 
stasia's  (whose  feast  occurred  that  day),  and  at  St.  Peter's. 
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A  Hymn  In  Praise  of  Blessed  Mai  \ 

Translated  From  the  Spanish  1»> 

Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

I  follow  thee,  sweet  Flower  of  Flowers, 

And  sing  thy  praises  all  my  hours; 
Best  of  the  best!     Oh!     Grant  me  still 

To  serve  thee  in  thy  heavenly  bowers. 
Ladye,  in  thee  my  trust  I  place, 

From   thee   my   soul    seeks   hope   and    grace; 
Oh!    Gently  smile,  and  from  my  heart 

The  gloomy  stain  of  sin  erase. 
Oh!     Holy  Virgin!     Grant  thine  aid, 

My  soul  is  sick  and  sore  afraid, 
Bowed  down  with  sin,  it  kneels  and  weeps, 

Oh!     Mercy!     Mercy!     Heavenly  Maid! 
Star  of  the  Sea!     My  soul  still  guide, 

O'er  pains  and  griefs  and  sorrow's  tide; 
Till  safe  from  storm  and  wreck  it  sleeps, 

Harbor  of  brightness  by  thy  side. 
Unfailing  mercy,  love  divine, 

These  my  soul  seeks  and  these  are  thine; 
While  in  thy  aid  I  hope  and  trust. 

Nor  woe,  nor  fear,  shall  e'er  be  mine. 
Sorrow  and  wrongs  my  heart  enslave, 

My  thoughts  are  shadowed  by  the  grave; 
Harbor  of  Brightness!     Guide  me,  guide 

My  soul  from  Death  and  Satan  save. 

Patience  and  Reverence 

There  was  a  tradition  of  our  childhood  that  the  mother  bird 
would  desert  a  nest  once  breathed  upon  by  others.  The  place 
was  profaned  and  she  would  haunt  it  no  longer,  even  though  the 
blue  or  speckled  eggs  should  never  come  to  maturity.  Even  so 
with  the  spirit.     It  refuses  to  go  back  to  places  once  dishallowed 
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by  knowledge.  It  prefers  to  hover  over  lonely  heights,  and  to 
haunt  unpeopled  solitudes;  and  there  to  keep  the  virginal  fresh- 
ness of  its  inexperience  unsullied  by  knowledge  that  opens  the 
eyes  of  mind  and  body,  but  blinds  the  vision  of  the  soul. 

— P.  Canon  Sheehan. 

Many  homes  and  lives  are  dull  because  they  are  allowed  to 
become  too  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  to  recognize  its  bright,  and  especially  its 
mirthful  side.  Into  such  a  household,  good,  but  dull,  the  advent 
of  a  witty,  humorous  friend  is  like  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day. 
While  it  is  always  oppressive  to  hear  persons  constantly  striv- 
ing to  say  witty  or  funny  things,  it  is  worth  while,  seeing  what  a 
brightener  a  little  fun  is,  to  make  an  effort  to  make  some  at 
home.  It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  turn  off  an  impatient  question 
regarding  it  from  a  humorous  viewpoint,  instead  of  being  irri- 
tated about  it.  Some  people  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  giving  a 
humorous  turn  to  things  when  they  are  reproved.  It  does  just 
as  well  oftentimes  to  laugh  things  off,  as  to  scold  them  off. 
Laughing  is  better  than  tears.  Let  us  have  a  little  more  of  it  at 
home. 


Christmas  Eve  Sunset 

Once  more  upon  the  western  skies 

The  "flaming  sword"  appears, 
And  Eve  again  from  Paradise 

Departs  in  twilight  tears. 
A  backward  look, — a  memory 

O'ershadowing  afar 
A  promise, — of  her  progeny 

The  sole  remaining  star; 
And  dreams  that  waken  in  the  gloom 

The  glory  of  a  morn 
When,  Mothered  in  a  Maiden's  womb, 

The  Son  of  God  is  born. 

— John  B.  Tabb. 
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Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan 
Roswell  P.  Flower 

Laurence  Hard on 

ImI ward  Byre 

John  L.  Smith 

George  Smith 

.Mrs.  Delancey  Howland 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 

.Mrs.  John  Kelly 
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Francis  Higgins 
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A  SCHOOL  BOY'S  DEFINITION 

A  pupil  in  a  New  Vork  City  school  thus  defined  the  word 
"spine." 

"A  'spine'  is  a  long,  limber  bone.  Your  head  sets  on  one 
end  and  you  set  on  the  other." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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Bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
DISEASE  PREVENTIONS  IN  SHOP 

Tchula,  Mississippi,  boasts  of  a  merchant  who  takes  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  appearance  and  sanitary  condition  of  his 
shop.  Sometime  ago  he  had  printed  a  series  of  "don't"  placards 
which  aroused  the  ire  of  some  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But  the 
shop  keeper,  who  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Mississippi  Tuberculosis  Association  was  undaunted.  He  had  a 
leaflet  printed  in  which  he  placed  the  list  of  "don'ts"  opposite  a 
list  of  privileges  which  his  customers  were  ironically  invited  to 
enjoy  if  they  so  preferred.    Both  lists  follow: 

Don't  sit  in  the  spittoons. 

Don't  spit  or  sit,  stand  or  squat,  lie  or  crawl  in  the  door,  on 
the  counters  or  on  the  floor. 

Don't  lean  on  the  showcases. 

Don't  handle  fruits. 

Don't  ask  credit. 

Don't  eat  here. 

Help  keep  the  shop  neat. 

Don't  litter  floor  or  front. 

Throw  garbage  into  the  garbage  can,  and  other  refuse  into 
the  waste  baskets. 

If  they  believed  it  would  help  his  business,  his  patrons 
could  enjoy  the  following: 

Walk  in,  gents;  make  yo'  se'ves  at  home. 

Sit  in  the  spittoons. 

Sit  and  spit,  stand  and  squat,  lie  and  sprawl  in  the  door,  on 
the  counters  and  on  the  floor. 

Cuss  and  swear,  rip  and  tear,  dance  and  prance,  snore  and 
cavort. 

Hang  out  here ;  we  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  enter- 
tain you. 

Eat  your  fruits  in  this  store;  throw  the  rinds,  peels  and 
skins  on  the  floor;  also  spit  the  pulps  on  the  floor. 

Litter  floor  and  front  with  paper  scraps,  cheese  rinds,  nut 
shells  and  whatnots. 
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We  want  this  joint  to  be  homelike. 

This  suggestion  might  be  helpful  to  a  number  of  shopkeep- 
ers in  districts  where  this  sort  of  expedient  would  bring  desired 

results. 

;£/     &    M 

ST.  LOUIS  'TUTS  'EM  OVER" 

The  tuberculosis  ball  game  held  in  St.  Louis  has  become  a 
well  known  and  popular  feature  of  the  campaign,  not  only  in 
that  city  but  all  over  the  country.  This  year  the  event  which 
was  held  on  July  27th  at  the  National  League  ball  park  had  an 
added  attraction.  Miss  V.  A.  L.  Jones  who  has  charge  of  the 
publicity  and  promotion  work  for  the  Tuberculosis  Society  of 
St.  Louis  wrote  to  Christy  Mathewson,  who  is  now  "taking  the 
cure"  at  Saranac,  asking  him  to  co-operate  by  autographing 
some  base  balls.  "Matty"  replied  with  his  characteristic  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  His  letter  follows : 
"Dear  Miss  Jones: 

"I  will  gladly  autograph  the  base  balls  mentioned  in  your 
recent  letter. 

"Yours  truly, 

"CHRISTY  MATHEWSON." 

The  four  balls  which  he  had  autographed  were  sold  at 
auction  by  the  well  known  comedian,  Frank  Moulan,  and  brought 
an  average  of  $20  each.  That  "Christy"  is  still  as  popular  as  ever 
was  manifested  in  the  enthusiastic  cheers  for  "Matty"  which 
were  given  by  the  entire  crowd  preceding  the  sale  of  these  balls. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  ball  games:  one  by  the  Army 
from  Jefferson  Barracks  near  St.  Louis  and  the  Navy  Team  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  near  Chicago;  and  the 
other  between  the  St.  Louis  "Cardinals"  and  the  Philadelphia 
"Athletics."  A  spectacular  sight  was  the  parade  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  troops  with  the  two  ball  teams  and 
two  bands  led  by  a  detachment  of  marines.  These  marines  had 
fought  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  all  had  at  least  one  personal 
decoration   and   numerous   citations.       Two    hundred     wounded 
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soldiers  from  the  local  hospitals  were  in  the  audience. 

A  feature  of  the  day  was  the  sale  of  38,000  score  cards  by- 
society  women.  These  cards  contained  educational  matter  about 
the  tuberculosis  society  and  its  work.  They  were  sold  for  25c. 
each.  With  these  was  included  a  coupon  which  entitled  the 
holder  to  one  of  38,000  presents  which  had  been  donated  by 
local  business  concerns. 

Officers  of  outside  tuberculosis  organizations  who  were 
present  to  observe  the  game  were:  D.  E.  Breed  of  the  Texas 
Public  Health  Association,  A.  A.  Speer,  President  of  the  Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis  Association,  Miss  Erie  Chambers,  Arkansas 
Public  Health  Association,  A.  A.  Speer,  President  of  their  Mis- 
Southwestern  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

With  15,000  persons,  among  whom  were  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  and  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  many  officers  and  prominent 
civilians  present  in  body,  and  Christy  Mathewson  present  in 
spirit,  this  annual  ball  game  was  a  great  success  in  every  way. 


&    <r    *>■ 


Christmas 

At  last  Thou  art  come,  little  Saviour! 

And  Thine  Angels  fill  midnight  with  song; 
Thou  art  come  to  us,  gentle  Creator! 

Whom  Thy  creatures  have  sighed  for  so  long. 
Thou  hast  brought  with  Thee  plentiful  pardon, 

And  our  souls  overflow  with  deight; 
Our  hearts  are  half-broken,  dear  Jesus! 

With  the  joy  of  this  wonderful  night. 
Thou  wilt  stay  with  us,  Master  and  Maker! 

Thou  wilt  stay  with  us  now  evermore : 
We  will  play  with  Thee,  beautiful  Brother! 

On  Eternity's  jubilant  shore. 

— Frederick  William  Faber. 


FOREST  /./:.//  /  S 
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SOMNAMBULISM 

"Did  yez  say  yer  health  is  bad,   Mr.   Donovan?" 
"Yis,  oi've  bin  walkin'  in  me  slape." 

"Oh,  begorra,  if  oi  cu'd  only  have  done  t  hat  same  oi  wouldn't 
be  off  the  force  now." — Wit  and  Humor. 

&■  <*►  m 

AND  HE  PROBABLY  WOULD 

A  teacher  wrote  a  list  of  spelling  words  on  the  board,  ask- 
ing the  pupils  to  put  them  into  sentences  to  illustrate  their  mean- 
ing. One  word  was  "goblet,"  and  a  boy  wrote  this  sentence: 
"If  I  had  a  piece  of  cake,  I  would  goblet." 


IN  OLD  HOLLAND 
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INSCRIPTION 

Pat  was  putting  up  a  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  village 
cemetery.  The  town  daddies  wished  to  have  some  inscription  on 
the  gate,  and  asked  Pat  what  he  thought  would  read  well  on  the 
gate. 

"Well,"  suggested  Pat,  "I  think  'We've  Come  to  Stay' 
wouldn't  be  bad." 


AN  IGNORAMUS 

"I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  more  like  little  Harold  Jones 
next  door,"  said  Bobbie's  mother.  "His  mother  tells  me  that  he 
is  always  at  the  head  of  his  class." 

"  'Cause  he's  teacher's  pet,  that's  why,"  retorted  Bobbie. 
"That  kid  ain't  got  any  brains  at  all.  Why,  the  poor  fish  don't 
even  know  Ty  Cobb's  battin'  average." 

£?       £?      £? 

A  NAMELESS  WALK 

A  man  was  zigzagging  homewards. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  fellow  over  there;  the  one 
that's  holding  onto  the  lamp-post  just  now?  Didn't  you  see  him 
try  to  walk  along  a  while  ago?" 

"Well,"  said  the  policeman,  "there  was  a  time  when  I 
would  have  said  he  was  drunk;  but  now  I  suppose  he's  reheas- 
ing  the  memories  of  the  past." 

Ikey  (to  father) — "Fadther,  vat  is  extravagance?" 

Father  (to  Ikey) — "Extravagance,  my  son,  is  vearing  a  tie 
ven  you've  got  a  beard." — Western  Mail. 

What  wonderful  things  have  been  done  and  are  being  done 
today,  without  rank  or  anything  which  the  world  calls  power 
or  endowment;  but  simply  and  solely  because  God  Almighty 
has  blessed  them. — John  McNeill. 
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Waiting  On  God 

By  Bishop  MacDonald 

(From  The  Memorare) 

To  stand  and  wait  the  Master  bids  His  own. 
To  stand  and  wait — aye,  stand,  and  wait,  and  pray, 
And  cleave  to  Him,  their  strength  and  surest  stay, 
For  who  can  stand  or  who  can  wait  alone ! 
To  stand  in  faith  not  wavering  mid  the  storm 
And  deepening  gloom,  when  skies  are  overcast; 
The  widest  tempest  e'er  is  soonest  past, 
On  blackest  clouds  is  lined  the  rainbow's  form. 
To  wait  from  dawning  e'en  till  close  of  day, 
And  murmur  not  nor  pine  for  promised  rest 
From  pain  and  labor — these  give  added  zest 
To  bliss  bestowed  in  God's  appointed  Way! 
To. pray  and  faint  not,  yea,  to  pray  the  more 
When  shadows  thicken  and  the  soul  is  sad : 
O  Light  of  Light,  make  Thou  our  sad  hearts  glad, 
Show  forth  on  life's  dark  sea  the  eternal  shore ! 
&  &■  & 

A  Song  for  December 

The  earth's  shroud  is  embossed 
With  gems  of  twinkling  frost ; 

The  heavens  snap  with  cold. 
A  wind  mysterious  thrills, 
Above  the  sleeping  hills, 

With  music  sweet  and  old. 
The  stars  sang  one  December 

And  shake  with  music  yet; 
For  aye  the/  will  remember, 

Although  the  world  forget, 
The  God-child's  birth-cry  ringing 

From  out  a  lowly  place 
That  set  the  planets  singing 

In  farthest  fields  of  space. 

— T.  A.  Daly. 


WVERTISEME  \  I  S 


G.  A.  PLOOF 

Manufacturer  of 

TIP  TOP  ICE  CREAM  AND  .SODA 
TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

FRANKLIN  HOTEL 

T.  DUMOULIN,  Prop. 

Garage  in  Connection  Phone  229 

FAUST  NEW  YORK 

Compliments 

PERCY  A.  PIRNSTEIN 
THE  BELMONT 

In  the  Adirondacks  John  Schatz,  Prop. 

Telephone  200 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From  a  Friend  in  Rome,  New  York 


Compliments 

Frederick  C.  Crane 

DALTON  MASS. 

Compliments 

United  Shirt  Co. 

TROY  NEW  YORK 

Compliments 

Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 

JOHNSTOWN  NEW  YORK 


IDVERTISEMENTS 


ORDER 

Graeves  Mother  s  Bread 

FlOm    Your   (ir.urr       Highest   in    Nutritive 

Value 

INSIST  on   Mother's  Bread 

GRAVES  BAKERY 

SARANAC  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

W.  H.  Gibney  &  Co. 

THE  QUALITY  MARKET 

OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

52  Main  Street 

Ph  me  251  Phone  256 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Griffiths  Old  Time  Shop 

I  NCORPORATE  D 

ANTIQUES.  REPRODUCTIONS 
DECORATING 

Fifteen  and  Twenty-One  Broadway 
SARANAC  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

Shelley's  Garage 

FORD 
AUTHORIZED  SALES  AGFNTS 

And  Service  Station 

SARANAC  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  C.  Shackett 

AUTOMOBILE 
Starter,   Generator  and   Ignition   Repairs 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Service  Station 
Electrical  Contractor,  Repairs.  Appliances 

18  Broadway       SARANAC  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


M.  C.  Meagher 


ICE 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Phone  325 


Taylor  &  Jackson 

STUDEBAKER  SALES   AND  SERVICE 
STATION  AND  STORAGE 

llJ  Bloomingdale  Avenue 
Phone  645 


SARANAC  LAKE 


NEW  YORK 


The  Saranac  Lake  Troy  Laundry,  Inc. 


All  Work  Disinfected 


SARANAC  LAKE    ' 


NEW  YORK 


E.  J.  Kennedy 

DRY  GOODS 

Smart  Apparel  for  Ladies  and  Misses 

89-91  Main  Street 


SARANAC  LAKE 


NEW  YORK 


Flint's  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

THKKE  STORES 

Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y  I-ak<   I 

(liens  Falls.  N    V 

36  Broadway        SARANAC  LAKE.  N    Y. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


FREARS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Special  Sale  of  Knitting  Yarns,  all  colors, 

49c  Hank 

Our  Regular  Knitting  Yarns,  at  75c  Hank 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Stamped  Pieces  to  embroider. 
Center  Pieces,  Scarfs,  Night  Gowns,  etc. 

AT  ART  DEPT. 


Amsterdam  Dairy 


MILK  AND 
CREAM 

315  Clinton  Street  Telephone  1530 

SCHENECTADY,  NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  CRAVER,  President  WM.  C.  BAXTER,  Treasurer 

JAS.  C.  COWEE,  Vice-President  D.  A.  ANDERSON,  Secretary 


Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter,  Inc. 

BURN 
C.  C.  B.  CLEAN  COAL 


107  River  Street  Phone  290  TROY,  N.  Y. 


DVERTISEMENTS. 


Compliments 

Beechnut  Packing  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE  NEW  YORK 


Compliments 

J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett  Co, 

Paper 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  ROGERS  GEORGE  CHAHOON  J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD 

PiMident  VicePre.ident  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  ROGERS  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Papers.  All  Grades  Also  Sulphite  Pulfc  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS.  ESSEX  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agenti.  Puip  and  Paper  Trading  Company 

5  Beekman  Street  Lon«  chance  Telephone  New  York  City 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


EORD  CARS 
TRUCKS  TRACTORS 

Northern  Garage  Corp. 

Tel    80 
MALONE  NEW  YORK 

Farmers  Hardware  Co. 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY 
HARDWARE 

Sporting  Goods.         Auto  Supplies 
MALONE  NEW  YORK 

Keeseville  Shirt  Co. 

SHIRT 
CONTRACTORS 


Munn  Brothers 

EANCY 
GROCERIES 


SARANAC  LAKE 


NEW  YORK 


KEESEVILLE 


NEW  YORK 


Malone  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL 

98-100  East  Main  Street 
MALONE  NEW  YORK 

Riverside  Garage 

FRED  T.  TREMBLE,  Prop. 

Marmon,  Chandler  and  Cleveland  Cars 
and  Republic  Trucks 

11  River  St.        SARANAC  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


American  House 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

HUNTING  FISHING  GOLF 

T.  A.  O'NEILL.  Frop. 

Rooms  With  or  Without  Bath 

AUSABLE  FORKS  NEW  YORK 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

SPRUCE  LUMBER  AND 
PULPWOOD 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

Oct,  Gauthier 

Proprietor  of 

THE  ADIRONDACK  BAKERY 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

H.  D.  Thompson  &  Co. 

Wholesale  aud  Retail 

HARDWARE 

Automatic  Equipment.     Paints,  Oil, 
Campers   Supplies 


MALONE 


NEW  YORK 


IDVERTISEML  MTS 


Compliment! 


Mr.  C.  F.  Macy 


SYRACUSE 


NEW   YORK 


Compliments 


Mr.  F.  A.  Tracey 


Lamb  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  arul  Dealers  in 

LUMBER   AND  MILL   WORK 

Building  Supplies  of  All  Kinds 
LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

Edwin  Kennedy  &  Sons 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

Sporting  Goods,  Automobile  Supplies 
Plumbing  and  Heating 


HERKIMER 


NEW  YORK 


J.  H.  Mooney,  Inc. 

GROCERS 

Phone  29 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDERS 
to 

Post  Office  Pharmacy 

WM.   E.  FEEK,  Prop. 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

If  You  Get  it  at  Propp's  it's  Proper 

PROPP'S,  Inc. 


Outfitters 
To  The  Family 


TUPPER  LAKE 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone    I  J 


LAKE  PLACID 


NEW  YORK 


F.  G.  WALTON 

GENERAL 
HARDWARE 

Sporting  Goods,  Sanitary  Plumbing  and 
Heating 


LAKE  PLACID 


NEW  YORK 


HURLEY  BROS.,  Inc. 

Dealers  in 

HAY        GRAIN        EEED 

D.  &  H.  Coal  Wood  and  Brick 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

WM.  H.  THOMPSON  G.  G.  COLLINS 

Grant  Collins  &  Co. 

STOVES 

PLUMBING  HEATING 

32-34  West  Main  Street 

Phone  51 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 


ADT'ERTISEMEXTS. 


GEORGE  S.  HOWARD.  Pres.  &  Treas. 
G.  HERBERT  HALE.  Vice-Pres. 
IRA  W.  HASKELL.  Sec'y 


Andrus-Robinson  Co, 


Wholesale 
Grocers 


Malone 


New  York 


Fersko  &  Golden 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Phone  1672  Mulberry 


77  Commerce  St. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


F.  A.  Lorn} 


FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 

Agents  For 

Equitable  Life  and  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company 

Automobile  Plate  Glass  Liability  and  Steam  Boiler 

AU  SABbE  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


WASHER,  QUINN  &  CLIFFORD 

PLUMBERS,  TINNERS 

and  Dealers  in 

Stoves,  Furnaces,  Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet 
Iron  Ware 


KEESEVILLE. 


NEW  YORK 


BOTTUM  &  TORRANCE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Converters  of 

HIGH  GRADE 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  also  White  Quilts 

For  The  Wholesale  Trade 

BENNINGTON  VERMONT 

Bridge  Theatre 

UP-TO-DATE  MOVING  PICTURES 

and  ROAD  ATTRACTIONS 

also  Dancing 

F.  L.  MARSHALL  &  SON.  Props. 
AU  SABLE  FORKS  NEW  YORK 

George  &  Bli<s,  Inc. 

BOAT  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

BOAT  LIVERY  GARAGE 

Fine  Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats  and 
Canoes 

Telephone     121-J 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 


E.  F.  Stone 

DRUGGIST  AND  STATIONER 

KEESEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 
THE  GORDON  RESTAURANT 

Telephone  114-R 

15  Main  Street  Keeseville,  New  York 


ADVERTISEME  Y'/.V 


INSURANCE 


REAL  ESTATE 


All  forms  of  Insurance  at  Lowest  Possible  Rates  anywhere  in 
the  "Adirondacks."      Insurance  on  camp  property  a  specialty. 
We  have  property  for  sale  in  Saranac  Lake  and  vicinity.  Also 
money  to  loan  on  mortgage. 
CONSULT   US  if  you  are  looking  for  Good  Service  and  Prompt 
Attention.    We  cater  to  visitors. 


Clinton  J.  Ayres,  Inc. 


PHONE 
124 


G.  W.  DREW  &  SON 

Furniture  and  Undertakers 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

WM.  A.  EMPSALL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Department  Store 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 

JCT.  VARIETY  STORE 

THOS.  FORTUNE,  Prop. 
FAUST  NEW  YORK 

Tupper  Lake  Garage  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Coal,  Lime,  Brick,  Cement,  Fertilizer, 

Hay  and  Grain 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

HAPPY  HOUR  THEATRE 

Only  The  Best  in  Photo-Plays.       Program 
Changed  Daily 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 


P.  A.  McCALLUM 

Light  and  Heavy  Harnesses.      Repairing 
a  Specialty 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

RUSSELL  HOUSE 

JOHN  H    TOBrN         Proprietor 

Rooms  by  the  D«y  or  Week 

FAUST  NEW  YORK 

WOOD'S  GARAGE 

Bottery  Service,  Repairing,  Storage, 
Vulcanizing  Free  Air  Supplies 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 

ALPERVS  STORE 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Hats  and 
Millinery 


TUPPER  LAKE  JCT. 


NEW  YORK 


I.  P.  BAKER 

Dry  Goods  and  Millinery.     Ladies'  and 

Children's  Furnishings 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


Gloversville  Leather  Manufacturing  Corporation 


LEATHER 
MANUFACTURERS 


Kennedy  Mill,  318  West  Fulton  St. 
GLOVERSVILLE 


NEW  YORK 


ADVER  Tl SEMEN  TS. 
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Compliments 


H.  P.iJGould  Paper  Co. 

LYONS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


tl 
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WVERTlSfiMHXTS 


Compliments 

J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


Compliments 

UNITED  SHIRT  CO. 

TROY  NEW  Y<  >RK 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


D.  Dickinson  &  Company 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGGS 

44-46  West  Main  St. 
MALONE  NEW  YORK 


Eddy,  Whitby,  Duryee  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Headquarters  {for 

Adirondack  Real  Estate  and 
Insurance 

75    Main    Street 

Saranac  Lake  New  York 

G.  A.  Toupin  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS  NOTIONS 

Ready-To- Wear  Dress  Goods 

Silks,  Linens,  Men's 

Furnishings 

SARANAC  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 

O.  E.  Garso  &  Bro. 

BAKERY 
AND  RESTAURANT 

Candy,  Cigars  and  Fruit 

AU  SABLE  FORKS  NEW  YORK 


THE  WHEELER  BROS. 

FOUNDRY 

Troy 

New  York 

W,  ERANK  TAGLIABUE 

WOOD  WORKER 
rBUILDER 

AND 

31  Yi  Bloomingdale  Ave. 

Phone  331 

P.  B,  GUILD 

Shoes,  Clothing,  Furnishings,  Sporting 
Goods 


LAKE  PLACID 


NEW  YORK 


Public  Market 

NEUBAUER  &  SONS.  Inc.,  Proprietor 

Poultry,  Fish,  Oysters,  Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Telephones  128—129 

Saranac  Lake  New  York 


The  C.  J.  Cary  Co. 

THE  SHOP  FOR 

MEN 

SPECIAL  ADIRONDACK  OUTFITTERS 
79  Main  St. 

Sarapac  Lake  New  York 

Richard  Evans  &  Sons 

Successors  to  R.  J.  &  R.  Evans 

GLOVE 
MANUFACTURERS 

Johnstown  New  York 

THE  ADIRONDACK  GARAGE 

W.  J.  BOLA  &  CO.,  Props. 

Battery  Service  Station 

AU  SABLE  FORKS  NEW  YORK 

Compliments 

ALBERT  MANSKEY 

127  Jefferson  St. 

CAUTIN'S 

Clothing,  Furnishings  and  Fine  Footwear 

PHONE  42 
LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 


F0RES1  LEAVES. 


Charles  Riley 


Dealer 

MAY,    COAL,    FEED 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


KIKLEVICM  &  CO 

LUNCHROOM 

Poolroom  Rooming  House 

TUPPER  LAKE  JCT.,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  RORERTS  MOTOR  CO. 

Sales    FORD     Service 
TUPPER  LAKH  NEW  YORK 


f.  E.  SMITH 

Hardware,  Harness  and  House  Furnishings 
Automobile  and  Motor  Boat  Supplies 

TUPPER  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


Com  eta  Lunch  and  Restaurant 

DELA1R  &  WILLARD 
Main  Street Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

DEVLIN'S 

AMERICAN  GARAGE 
Taxi  Service  and  Auto  Livery 

LAKE  PLACID NEW  YORK 

BREWSTER'S  DAIRY  FARMS 

Milk  and  Cream  in  Sterilized  Rottles 

C.  J.   BREWSTHR.  Owner  and  Mgr. 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

WELLS  STORE 

Our  Motto 

"Anything  — Anytime" 

LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

~~ GRISDALE  &  BAUGM 

Electrical  Contracting 
Marine  Engine  and  Automobile  Repairing 
LAKE  PLACID  NEW  YORK 

BOYCE  &  ROBINSON 

Coal  and  Wood.  Flour  and  Grain,   Poultry- 
Supplies  and  Remedies 

SARANAC  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


AND    GROCERIES 

GABRIELS,  NEW  YORK 


JOHN  E.  WHITE 

Groceries     and     Meats 

PHONE  212 

LAKH   PLACID  NEW  YORK 

ADIRONDACK  ART  STORE 

Kodaks,  Sporting   Goods, 
Guns,  Fishing  Tackle 

SARANAC  LAKH  NEW   YORK 

Collegian  Clothrs  Keep  You  Looking 
Your  Best 


ERED  EVERETT 


26  B'way 


Saranac  Lake,  N    Y 


KODAKS 

Send  Your  Films  to  Us  for  Developing 
and  Printing 

GRAY'S  Saranac  Lake;  N.  Y 

PONTIAC 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 

Candies  Delicious  Ice  Cream 

SARANAC  LAKE,   N.  Y 

COLUMBIA  CHEESE  CO. 
Shippers  and  Wholesale  Dealers 

BUTTER.  CHEESE,  EGGS 
85  Commerce  St.  \  N.J 

VAN  VLEET  GLOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  i  f 
DRIVING  GLOVES  and    GAUNTLETS 
ersville,  N    Y 

THE  BACHNER.  MOSES  LEWIS  CO. 

Mak 

BACMO  GLO 
G lovers vi He  New  York 

JOHN  El.  BLACK  &  CO. 


Ch<  ice  Groceries 
Fresh  And  Salt  Meai 


FAUST 


NEW  YORK 


FOREST  LEAVES. 
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Henry  Blankemeyer,  Doctor  and  Saint 
r,„  J atrn  i  •/.   ii  alsh,   \i .  /'..  Ph.  l>  .  Lift.  D. 

HERE  are  men  and  classes  of  men  that  stand  above  the 
common  herd;  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  shepherd 
not  Infrequently;  the  artist  rarely;  rarelier  still,  the  cler- 
gyman; the  physician  almost  as  ;i  rule.  1 1 « -  is  the  flower 
(such  ;is  ii  isi  of  our  civilization;  and  when  thai  stage 
of  men  is  done  with,  and  only  to  be  marvelled  a1  in  his 
tory,  he  will  be  thought  to  have  shared  ;is  little  a^  any 
in  the  defects  of  the  period,  and  most  aotably  exhibited 
the  virtures  of  the  race." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Dear  R.  L.  S.  had  had  so  much  exj)erience  with  physicians  that 
this  tribute  of  his  to  them,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  in  tin*  note- 
book of  every  physician  as  a  little  consolation  some  times  for  the 
many  suggestions  in  the  contrary  sense  that  are  likely  to  come  to  him. 
I  think  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  much  oftener  than  that  com- 
monplace about  Asa  in  the  Scriptures  who  "In  his  disease  sought  not 
the  Lord  but  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers  and  died 
in  the  one  and  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.''  Even  at  that  Asa  seems 
to  have  been  well  beyond  three  score  and  ten  when  he  applied  to  the 
physicians  and  a<  they  kept  him  alive  for  two  years  more  thej  would 
seem  not  to  have  failed  him  very  much.  Asa's  disease,  however,  was 
only  in  his  feet,  while  the  man  who  has  a  right  to  have  an  opinion 
about  physicians  is  the  man  who  has  some  Lingering  ailment  due  to 
an  important  organ  in  which  the  physician  means  ever  so  much  for 
him  at  many  times  and  during  many  years  and  then  he  gets  to  know 
how  precious  are  his  physicians'  ministrations,  not  only  for  his  body, 
but  for  his  heart  and  mind. 

It  is  very  probable  that  tuberculous  patients  come  to  appreciate 
their  physicians  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other  class  of  patients. 
Above  all,  when  their  physician  has  himself  shared  some  of  their  ail- 
ment and  knows  something  of  its  tendencies  to  alternate  depression 
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and  exaltation,  they  come  to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him  and 
dependence  on  him.  Writing  for  a  magazine  published  in  the  Adiron- 
dack^ and  circulating  mainly  among  those  who  have  either  had  tu- 
berculosis themselves  or  have  seen  it  among  their  very  near  relatives, 
and  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  magnificent 
developments  of  character  which  have  come  among  physicians  who, 
themselves  healed  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  so  relieved  from  it  that 
they  are  capable  of  benefiting  others,  devote  themselves  to  the  task 
of  teaching  tuberculous  patients  how  not  to  be  quitters,  for  tuber- 
culosis takes  only  the  quitters.  I  need  not  labor  this  point  much,  for 
all  my  readers  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  familiar  with  good  doctors 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  as  I  am  myself.  There  is  one  of  them  who 
has  recently  gone  from  us,  however,  with  regard  to  whom  I  cannot 
but  say  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  running  through  my  mind 
since  his  passing. 

When  I  was  at  Gabriels  last  summer  I  sat  next  to  a  professor 
of  one  of  our  Eastern  colleges  during  the  meals  and  we  talked  about 
a  good  many  things  and  exchanged  a  good  many  views.  He  had  not 
been  there  very  long  and  indeed  was  not  tuberculous,  but  had  come 
up  to  Gabriels  just  because  it  is  a  health  resort  anyhow  and  because 
he  needed  to  have  weight  put  on  him,  and  there  is  no  place  like  Gab- 
riels for  putting  on  weight.  In  spite  of  the  short  time  that  he  had 
been  there  he  had  come  to  have  a  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Blanke- 
meyer,  but  he  quite  surprised  me  one  day  by  saying  to  me  just  as  ser- 
iously as  could  be,  "The  doctor  is  a  saint."  The  expression  came  as 
something  of  a  surprise  to  me.  That  was  just  my  own  impression 
but  I  had  never  put  it  into  words.  We  are  likely  to  reserve  that  word 
saint  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Real  saints  are,  however,  any- 
thing but  dead  ones.  They  are  lively,  active,  representatives  of  all 
that  is  best  in  life,  and  that  was  what  Dr.  Blankemeyer  was,  but 
somehow  since  he  was  such  a  good  friend  and  shared  so  many  of  his 
thoughts  with  me  T  had  never  quite  thought  of  him  as  a  saint,  but 
here  was  a  stranger  within  the  gates,  a  non-Catholic  to  whom  the 
doctor's  charm  of  character  and  utter  righteousness  of  disposition 
made  such  a  strong  immediate  appeal  that  he  responded  quite  natur- 
ally with  the  term  saint,  to  describe  him. 

During  the  war,  when  things  were  at  their  worst  and  the  time 
looked  blackest  for  poor  Belgium  above  all,  one  of  our  American  rep- 
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resentatives  on  the  food  commission  in  Belgium,  who  had  been  pro 
feasor  at  one  of  our  very  large  Western  universities  before  the  war, 
had  occasion  i<»  meet  Cardinal  Mercier  ;i  number  of  times.  The  first 
time  that  he  met  him  w;is  ju>i  after  a  series  of  incidents  in  which 
German  officials  in  Belgium  had  tried  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Car 
din al  and  had  utterly  failed.  Like  Borace's  just  man  of  tenacious 
purpose  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  had  stood  firmly  and  essentially  on- 
disturbed,  though  the  little  world  of  his  time  seemed  to  be  falling  in 
ruins  around  him.  Knowing  all  this  and  perfectly  aware  of  how  much 
of  personal  danger  the  Cardinal  was  constantly  incurring  and  yet 
proving  utterly  neglectful  of  consequences  to  himself,  when  this 
American  representative  met  the  tall,  religious  leader  of  Hie  Belgians 
he  told  i  friend  afterwards  "As  he  grasped  my  hand  and  looked  down 
on  nie  from  his  h  eighth  of  six  feet  loin-.  I  said  t<>  myself,  this  is  ;i  man.*' 

It  was  as  if  this  professor  of  the  biological  sciences  fell  that  here 
at  last  he  had  encountered  such  a  magnificent  specimen  <>f  the  hu- 
man ra<  <\  that  the  only  thing  that  he  con  hi  think  of  was  to  give  to  him 
the  generic  term  Of  the  whole  race,  ;i  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

About  a  year  later,  alter  he  had  seen  the  Cardinal  in  action  and 
had  noted  his  utter  disregard  for  personal  danger,  indeed  what  seemed 
almost  his  complete  forgetfulness  of  himself  and  any  risks  that  he 
might  he  incurring,  but  having  also  seen  how  magnificently  he  thought 
afbout  other  people  and  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  well 
being  of  his  countrymen,  this  American  representative  on  the  Belgian 
food  commission  had  occasion  to  meet  Cardinal  Mercier  again.  He 
wrote  to  the  same  friend.  ;i^  before,  with  regard  to  this  second  meet- 
ing, and  said  "This  time  when  I  took  his  hand  I  said  to  myself,  here 
is  a  saint." 

We  needed  some  such  vindication  of  that  lovely  old-fashioned 
word  saint.     <>nly  too  many  people  had  grown  accustomed   to  think 

ing  of  saints  as  rather  snuffy,  old  folks  who.  having  had  a  rather  g 1 

time  when  they  were  young  and  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  being 
now  limited,  were  engaged  in  making  up  for  earlier  divagations  by 
being  extremely  set-ions  and  rather  inclined  to  resent  anything  but 
seriousness  in  others,  of  course  this  is  not  the  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  saint  as  we  know  him  in  reality.  I  have  often  ventured  to 
say  that  the  real  definition  of  ;i  saint  is  exactrv  the  same  as  that  of 
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a  lady  or  gentleman  or  a  hero  or  heroine.  Saints  are  people  who 
think  first  of  other  people  and  only  second  of  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  to  think  always  first  of  other  peo- 
ple, for  human  nature  has  made  us  eminently  selfish  and  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  training  and  repression  of  self  to  keep  the  interest 
of  others  constantly  in  the  foreground.  This  definition  of  a  saint 
carries  with  it  no  direct  implication  of  prayers  and  fasting  and  mor- 
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tification  and  sacrifice,  but  anyone  who  knows  human  nature  will 
realize  very  well  that  most  people,  indeed  all  the  world,  unless  it  is 
gifted  with  a  very  marvelous  disposition,  which  occurs  only  about 
once  in  a  generation,  will  need  to  have  a  good  deal  of  prayer  and  fast- 
ing and  mortification  itself  to  put  themselves  into  the  state  of  mind 
where  they  will  think  first  of  others  and  only  second  of  themselves. 
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Saints  are  really    the  loveliest   | pie  i'i   tin*  world   i«>  gel   along 

with,  r.isx  to  live  Dear,  cheery  in  disposition,  helpful  in  making  others 
like  themselves,  (<>r  long  ago  Aristotle  said,  "Good  is  diffusive  of  it- 
self and  wants  i ake  everything  like  itself."    The}   are  happy  peo 

pie  indeed  wh<>  have  the  privilege  of  living  aear  a  sainl  for  ;i  while." 
And  yet  this  is  not  heaven,  but  only  earth  ami  troubles  are  inevitable. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  however,  it  seems  t<>  me  very  clear  that 
those  <»i  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Blankemeyer 
will  rejoice  over  having  had  an  intimate  touch  with  a  saint.  Of 
cour>e  we  have  no  right  to  canonize  him.  and  I  am  using  the  word 
with  ;ill  due  regard  for  the  Papal  decrees  in  the  matter  which  sug- 
gest th.it  this  particular  term  should  not  he  applied  in  any  formal 
way  until  after  the  Church  1ms  pronounced  <>n  the  subject,  but  Dr. 
Blankemeyer  was  one  of  those  who  certainly  deserves  the  title  in  an 
informal  way,  yet  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  first  visit  to  me  fifteen  years  ago  when  he 
was  <»n  his  way  to  Gabriels,  lie  had  been  ;it  the  White  Haven  Sana- 
torium suffering  from  tuberculosis  himself,  he  was  improved,  but 
there  could  he  no  possible  doubt  about  the  seriousness  of  the  condi- 
tion in  his  hums.  I  thought  that  he  would  perhaps  Inst  for  ,i  year, 
may  be  two.  though  of  course  I  knew  that  the  Adirondacks  work 
miracles,  bin  then  it  would  seem  to  require  a  first  class  miracle  to 
keep  a  man  alive  so  much  of  whose  Lungs  were  seriously  impaired,  r 
saw  him  the  following  summer  am!  he  was  evei  so  much  improved 
and  then  I  had  the  first  of  that  pleasant  series  of  little  vacations, 
usually  three  days,  sometimes  four,  spent  with  him  and  the  good  »jv 
ters  at  Gabriels.  Each  year  I  used  to  insist  on  his  introducing  me 
t<>  the  patients,  when  I  talked  t<»  them  for  an  hour  or  so  after  supper. 
repeating  usually  the  gist  of  the  lectures  thai  had  been  given  at  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  during  the  preceding  week.  He  was  pleased 
as  peaches  to  do  it,  as  was  evident  from  his  manner,  yet  it  was  done 
with  a  few  worded  shy  modesty  manifestly  sacrificed  \'*>r  tin-  -ake  of 
an  old  friend   that   makes  it  a  pleasure  to  recall   n»w. 

Bach  year  we  had  many  hours  of  talk  together,  ami  I  heard  all 
about  his  most  interesting  cases  and  the  patients  that  presented  spe- 
cial problems  to  him.  for  they  were  always  very  human  individuals  to 
him  and  never  merely  cases  t<>  be  studied.     Perhaps  that  was  due  to 

the  fact    that    In*  was  one  <>f   them   himself.   I'm    ,i    fellow    feeling    makes 
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us  wondrous  kind  and  nothing  so  makes  us  sympathize  with  others 
and  yet  not  in  any  maudlin  way  than  to  have  gone  through  some  of 
their  trials.  I  had  to  see  whatever  new  instruments  had  been  bought, 
and  especially  the  new  apparatus  provided.  How  proud  he  was  of 
the  stereoscopic  x-ray  apparatus  and  of  other  things  of  that  kind.  I 
heard  the  story  of  his  teaching  at  the  Traudeau  school  and  usually 
received  some  useful  ideas  gleaned  from  his  reading  during  the  year, 
for  he  kept  very  well  up  to  date  in  his  specialty,  and  above  all  fol- 
lowed Osier's  advice  of  reading  the  magazines,  and  he  kept  a  file, 
not  only  of  the  tuberculosis  magazines  but  also  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  as  well  as  the  journal  of  The  American 
Medical  Association,  and  I  kenw  how  well  they  had  been  read,  for  it 
was  surprising  how  well  he  kept  himself  up  to  date,  considering  how 
often  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  some  recurrence  of  trouble  in 
his  lungs. 

Saints  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  people  who  are  not  very 
efficient,  but  considering  all  the  conditions  and  especially  the  con- 
stant progress  of  his  own  affection,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  known 
anyone  more  efficient  in  this.  After  all  that  is  the  history  of  saints. 
People  who  think  that  efficience  was  invented  in  the  modern  time 
should  read  the  story  of  some  of  the  saints.  And  yet  Dr.  Blanke- 
meyer's  interests  were  very  wide  and  he  had  a  number  of  good  books 
outside  of  medicine,  most  of  which  he  had  read  very  carefully.  Al- 
ways I  found  in  his  library  some  books  that  I  wanted  to  read  and 
that  proved  to  be  good  things  for  evenings  and  mornings,  when  they 
sent  me  to  bed  early  and  breakfast  Avas  at  eight  o'clock.  Each  year 
I  got  a  little  closer  to  the  shy,  dear,  good  soul  that  he  was  through 
his  books,  as  well  as  himself,  and  I  learned  more  about  his  simple 
hearted  faith,  his  lively  hope  and  saw  from  the  ever  growing  affec- 
tion of  those  around  him  for  himself,  how  much  his  own  love  for  his 
fellows  was  making  his  character  more  and  more  beautiful  as  time 
went  on.  He  became  one  of  my  most  valued  friends  and  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  life  most  worth  living  for  me  is  the  fact  that  1 
have  many  friends  in  many  places  of  this  quiet  kind  who  make  me 
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feel  that  perhaps  I  maj  !»••  doing  something  worth  while  since  I  have 
t  heir  i  borough  going  appi  eciat  ion. 

Sometimes  when  I  got  to  Gabriels  he  had  jusl  been  going  through 
;i  serious  crisis  in  health  after  a  hemmorhage,  or  he  was  perhajw  still 
in  bed  because  he  was  running  ;i  temperature,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
doctors  who  followed  his  own  prescriptions  and  stayed  in  bed,  and 
then  I  got  the  chance  i<>  see  ho^  patient  be  could  be  and  how  lack 
ing  in  self-centeredness  and  how  much  he  was  readj  i<>  think  of  oth 
ers,  even  though  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  himself.  II*'  had  had 
to  spend  long  intervals  in  bed  without  the  consolation  <>r  l>eing  able 
to  read  and  under  the  stress  of  the  necessity  of  having  i<>  do  a  good 
deal  of  thinking.  'Phis  gave  him  a  different  and  very  interesting  view 
point  for  life.  A  generation  ;iu<»  Dean  Stanley,  on  recovering  from  a 
prolonged  illness,  from  which  neither  liis  friends  nor  his  physicians 
thought  that  he  would  ever  come  <>nt  so  successfully,  as  to  be  able  to 
go  on  with  liis  work  once  more,  declared,  "Life  looks  ven  different 
when  viewed  from  the  horizontal."  That  is  to  saj  life  looks  very  dif- 
ferent  when  viewed  from  ;i  bed  of  sickness  from  which  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  you  may  never  rise  again.  '"Lire  looks  ven  differ 
cm  when  viewed  from  the  horizontal,  especially  when  you  never  ex 
peel  to  sec  it  from  the  vertical  again/'  is  the  way  that  I  would  like  to 
put  it.  Life  looks  very  different,  in  .1  word,  when  viewed  through  ili<v 
lens  of  death.  The  distortions  that  come  from  the  refraction  of 
ordinary  every  day  vision  consequent  npon  that  witchery  of  trifles 
which  obscures  good  things,  disappear  before  the  clarifying  vision  <>f 
things  as  seen  through  the  lens  ot  de  ith  and  life  is  seen  in  something 
like  its  proper  proport i<>n. 

Dr.  Blankemeyer  had  had  a  u<>i:i|  many  opportunties  i<>  view  life 
from  the  horizontal  when  it  was  more  than  |»<»^il>l<-  that  he  \\  • » 1 1 1  •  1 
never  see  it  from  rhe  vertical  again  and  In  had  taken  excellent  ad- 
vantage of  those  opportunities.  Ii  was  interesting  from  summer  to 
summer  t<>  see  him  grow  in  poise  and  maturity  <>r  judgment  with  re- 
gard to  liis  patients  and  with  regard  to  the  problems  presented  by 
their  treatment,  but  above  all  1  was  interesting  to  see  him  grow  in 
breadth  of  mind  and  heart  and  understanding  of  humanity  and  his  ap- 
preciation  of  all  the  goodness  there  was  in  it  in  ^|»iir  <>f  all  the  un- 
fortunate qualities  that  it  often  persisted  in  exhibiting  on  the  outside. 
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One  or  two  summers  when  his  < ►  \\  i i  health  was  rather  precarious 
and  when  he  realized  the  possibility  that  one  of  hi>  henrmorhages 
might  take  him  off,  .1-  one  did  at  Hie  end,  he  t < » 1  <  1  me  quietly  of  his 
readiness  to  go  and  the  reeling  that  he  could  n<»i  possibly  go  until  his 
work  \\ ;  1  —  done,  and  when  I  repeated  to  him  the  expression  of  an 
old  French  philosopher,  "We  are  all  immortal  until  our  work  is  done," 
it  pleased  him  very  mm  h. 

One  of  the  summers  in  recent  years  he  told  me  of  how  much  ben- 
efit he  had  received  at  the  Shrine  of  St.  Jose]  h,  in  Montreal,  and  how 
he  had  the  feeling  that  God  had  granted  him,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
some  further  years  <»i  usefulness,  during  which  he  hoped  t<>  <l<>  every- 
thing possible  for  Gabriels  and  for  the  organization  of  his  work  as  a 
physician  and  ;is  a  teacher  in  connection  with  the  TYudeau  school. 
lie  kept  the  light  burning  in  liis  room  .ill  the  day  and  night  as  a  little 
token  of  his  gratitude  I'm-  this  and  In*  evidently  felt  very  sincerely 
how  much  the  relief  afforded  him  was  going  to  mean  in  enabling  him 
to  get  some  more  work  done. 

How  inadequate  it  ;ill  seems  now  to  try  to  tell  something  of  the 
charm  of  his  character,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  disposition  and 
the  constant  readiness  to  see  tin*  humorous  and  sympathetic  side  of 
things  and  keep  the  joy  of  life  not  only  in  his  heart  and  mind,  but 
in  his  face  and  in  his  readiness  to  respond  to  others'  needs.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  little  suppers  we  used  to  have  in  his  loom  when  I 
came  up  <>n  the  late  train  from  Plattsburgn  or  after  the  lecture  in 
the  evening,  only  tea  or  cocoa  and  some  bread  and  jam,  with  perhaps 
;i  piece  of  cnke  and  ,i  smoke  after  it.  So  simple  they  look  now  in 
memory  and  yet  such  events  they  seemed  to  be.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  questions  t<>  be  answered  ;m<l  all  sorts  of  suggestions  that  passed  to 
and  fro  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  came  away  from  Gabriels  with- 
out having  an  idea  or  two,  sometimes  more,  for  articles  or  perhaps  lee 
hires  that  were  i<>  be  done  during  the  year. 

Perhaps  in  another  setting  than  that  of  the  sanatorium  life,  with 
the  sisters  always  in  the  background  and  so  often  in  the  foreground, 
because  he  needed  care  and  was  capable  <>f  doing  so  much  when  cared 
for.  and  with  the  chapel  not  far  away,  he  might  not  have  seemed  the 
dear  saintly  doctor  that  he  was  and  perhaps  I  might  not  have  thought 
of  him  as  a  saint  just  because  I  knew  him  so  well,  and  while  fa  mil  a  r- 
ily   could   not    breed   contempt    tor   him.    it    does   breed    some   failure  of* 
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appreciation  of  the  highest  and  deepest  things  in  those  around  irs, 
until  perhaps  they  are  taken  away  and  then  the  elimination  of  the 
factor  life  enables  us  to  solve  the  equation  of  their  personality  better 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Well  he  is  gone  and  one  feels  that  it  is  too  bad  that  he  had  to 
come  wandering  down  into  this  lower  world  where  finally  he  was  tak- 
en away,  but  somehow  it  was  God's  will  and  at  last  his  work  was 
done  and  he  was  no  longer  immortal  in  the  bodily  part  of  him.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible,  hoAvever,  to  think  of  a  personality  like  this 
ending  with  the  death  of  his  body.  There  was  in  him  something  ever 
so  much  more  precious  than  the  weakly  body  he  carried  around  with 
him  tor  so  many  years.  There  was  a  strength  of  mind  and  heart  and 
soul  that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  ever  so  much  more  for  the  benelit 
of  others  than  most  healthy  people  are  able  to  do,  even  in  long  lives. 
He  is  gone  and  yet  I  count  the  dear  friendly  doctor  as  still  a  friend, 
going  on  in  existence  to  higher  tilings  and  capable  of  helping  more 
now  than  ever,  though  his  memory  may  fade  and  perhaps  only  at  mo- 
ments of  need  will  some  of  the  kindly  charm  of  his  character  come 
back  to  help  one  over  the  stony  places  in  the  road  and  make  one  take 
the  trials  as  they  come  a  little  bit  better  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 
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Dr.  Henry  James  Blankemeyer,  Jr. 

Xews  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Blankemeyer  came  with  a  sad 
shock  to  ;ill  of  his  friends,  and  devoted  friends  they  wen-,  -but  was 
not  altogether  ;i  surprise  to  his  colleagues  \\h<>  were  ramiliar  with 
his  physical  condition. 

h  is  ;i  real  privilege  to  testify  to  the  worth  of  ihis  invalid  physi 
cian,  who  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of  duty.  He  manifested  a 
spirit  which  ;ill  should  emulate.  Early  in  his  career  ;i>  a  doctor  he 
was  grievously  afflicted.  lit*  knew  that  :i  life  of  great  activity  was 
closed  to  him,  so  he  chose  to  use  his  strength  wisely  and  carried  on 
his  work  with  great  cheerfulness  and  remarkable  courage.  I  <l<»  aot 
recall  many  of  the  young  physicians  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  so  much  work  with  such  great  handicaps  as  Dr. 
Blankemeyer  bore  so  nobly.  Generally  when  his  health  w;is  men- 
tioned iif  indulged  in  a  quiet  laugh,  and  he  never  |>;ii<l  very  much  at- 
tention to  it  except  that  he  realized  by  carefully  observing  his  limita- 
tions he  would  accomplish  ,1  greal  deal  more  than  it'  he  over-stepped 
these  limits.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  counsel  him  about  his 
health,  but  I  <l<>  not  recall  over  advising  him  to  abandon  his  j •« »^i t ion 
because  of  illness.  He  made  a  special  study  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis, 
and  in  the  course  <>l  instruction  at  the  Trudeau  School  he  provided 
each  year  a  elinn  on  this  subject.  This  was  made  especially  interest 
ing  because  of  his  enthusiasm  and  careful  observations.  A  significant 
fact  in  this  connection  was  bis  ability  t«  detect  he  earliest  stages  of 
rl  sn  ise  in  the  larynx.  Unaided  l>\  contact  with  specialists*,  he  studied 
alone  hut  diligently. 

His  medical  accomplishments  are  all  the  more  notable  because 
lie  was  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  Always  excessively  mod 
est.  he  nevertheless  inspired  respect  ami  devotion,  for  he  was  con- 
scientious in  hi>  work.  Sympathy  ami  cheer  radiated  from  him.  ;is  be- 
hind these  qualities  was  deep  piety.  In  times  like  these  when  cults  of 
many  kinds  compete  with  each  other  in  presenting  philosophies  to 
guide  us.  our  friend  exhibited  ;i  true  spiritual  perception.  He  clung 
devotedly  to  his  christian  faith  ami  revered  his  Church.  \)v.  Blanke- 
meyer leaves  ;i  blessed  memory  to  his  fellow  workers,  the  devout  Sis- 
ters at  Gabriels,  ami  to  his  medical  associates  an  inspiration  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

Edward    R.    Baldwin,    M.    D. 


PAUL  SMITH 
One  of  Our  First  Benefactors 
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Funeral  Sermon  Delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  M.   Brennan 

•  /  ■mi  i/n  resurrection  and  tht  lifi  \  hi  thai  believeth  in  me  ai 
though  l"  i"  dead,  »hail  livx ■■."-    St.  John,  \i.  25. 

One  of  the  most  touching  incident**,  one  of  lihe  most  intensely 
human  events,  one  of  the  mosl  consoling  happenings  in  the  public 
career  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  is  thai  recorded  by  the  Evangelist  St. 
John  in  his  narrative  <>i  the  death  and  restoration  to  life  of  Lazarus. 
The  divine  Master  was  traversing  the  land  of  Perea,  when  there  int*r 
liim  m  messenger  from  Bethany  bearing  the  sad  tidings:  "Lord,  be 
hold,  be  whom  thou  lovesl  is  sick."  Christ,  in  lli>  wisdom,  tarried 
two  days  longer  "to  await  the  bidding  from  on  Bigh."  Then  it  was 
that  He  told  His  disciples:  "Lazarus  our  friend  sleepeth:  but  I  go 
that  I  may  awaken  him."  His  disciples  therefore  said:  Lord,  if  he 
sleep,  lir  sluli  do  well.  But  Jesus  spoke  of  bis  death;  then  therefore 
Jesus  ^;ii<l  to  them  plainly:  Lazarus  is  dead. 

A i  length  meeting  Martha,  the  sister  of  the  departed  one,  tin-  lov- 
ing  Redeemer  consoles  hei  with  those  words  that  ring  with  the  note 
of  immortality,  words  that  for  us  todai  have  ;i  d<'|>ili  of  meaning,  a 
\\<>n. linns  assurance:  "1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that  be- 
lieveth in  me  although  he  !><•  dead  shall  live:  and  every  one  that  liveth, 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  oot  die  for  ever."  The  inspired  writer  then 
records  our  Lord's  visit  to  the  tomb,  and  in  simple  but  expressive 
words  he  tells  us:  "And  Jesus  wept.  The  Jews  therefore  said:  Be 
hold  how  he  loved  him." 

May  we  not  be  pardoned  if  this  touching  incident  seems  to  live 
anew  in  our  minds  and  hearts  this  morning?  For  may  we  no!  repeal 
to  one  another  almost  the  self  same  words  of  the  gospel:  "Behold  he 
whom  thou  lovest  is  sick;  Behold  he  whom  thou  lovesl  is  dead;  Be- 
hold our  friend  sleepeth?"  May  we  not  be  pardoned  ii  we  too  feel 
something  of  the  grief  and  sorrow,  something  of  that  sense  of  human 
loss  thai  filled  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Ohrist  as  1I<-  drew  near  the 
mortal  remains  of  His  friend?  Maj  we  not,  in  fine,  be  pardoned  if 
sentiments  <>f  sadness  and  regret  seem  to  overwhelm  as  and  move  us 
to  shed  our  tears,  as  did  the  Saviour?  May  not  those  round  about  us 
be  moved  tins  dav  t<>  exclaim:  "Behold  how  thev  loved  him?" 
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For  our  true  friend  is  dead.  We  assemble  this  autumn  morn 
about  the  bier  of  a  noble  friend,  one  whom  Ave  loved  in  the  true 
perfect  sense  of  friendship,  one  whose  friendship  we  prized  and 
cherished,  one  whose  friendship  was  so  dear  to  us  that  we  have  been 
mindful  of  him  even  in  death,  and  have  endeavored  to  reciprocate  by 
our  prayers  at  the  august  Sacrifice  that  has  just  been  offered  for  the 
eternal  repose  of  his  soul. 

Doctor  Henry  J.  Blankemeyer,  our  friend  and  companion,  to 
many  almost  a  father,  has  answered  the  final  summons  of  the  Master 
of  life  and  of  death.  Doctor  Blankemeyer.  who  as  a  conscientious 
physician  spent  his  days  in  the  blessed  task  of  assuaging  the  afflic- 
tions and  healing  the  ills  of  others,  has  at  length  bowed  to  the  supreme 
will  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  is  com- 
pleted, his  length  of  days  is  run,  his  task  is  finished,  his  life's  work 
nobly  done.  He  has  gone,  we  trust  and  pray,  to  receive  the  reward 
which  we  believe  he  has  earned  by  his  wellspent  life,  a  life  which 
we  may  term  as  one  of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  euologize  her 
departed  sons.  Rather  is  it  our  practice  as  members  of  the  Commun- 
ion of  Saints  to  pray  for  their  souls  that  God  in  His  mercy  may 
pardon  their  offences  and  forgive  their  human  frailties.  May  we  not, 
however,  learn  some  salutary  lessons  from  a  consideration  of  some 
few  qualities  in  the  life  of  our  departed  friend? 

Doctor  Blankemeyer's  was  a  life  of  faith.  Great  was  his 
scientific  knowledge,  gifted  was  he  in  his  noble  profession,  skilled  was 
he  in  the  field  of  medicine,  learned  was  he  most  of  all  in  that  special 
branch  of  his  profession  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
fruitful  ]ife.  So  highly  did  he  rank  among  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession that  the  name  of  Doctor  Blankemeyer  has  symbolized  all  that 
was  safest,  all  that  was  best  in  the  treatment  of  the  maladies  in 
which  he  was  a  specialist.  But  great  as  was  his  scientific  knowledge, 
sound  as  was  his  judgment,  deep  as  was  'his  learning,  greater  still 
was  his  faith  in  God,  sounder  still  and  stronger  was  his  trust  in  the 
wisdom  and  guidance  from  above,  deeper  still  his  humility.  Broken 
in  health  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  facing  a  life  of  sickness  and 
ill  health,  laboring  at  times  against  apparently  insuperable  odds,  he 
continued  year  after  year  his  noble  work.  Tn  God  he  placed  his  faith, 
in  his  blessed  Mother  Mary  and  good  St.  Joseph  he  confided,  and  with 
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these  supernatural  aids,  with  the  abiding  help  «»i  daily  prayer,  he 
succeeded  where  another  would  have  failed^  he  conquered  wftiere 
another  would  have  bowed  down  to  defeat.  The  life  of  this  accom 
plished  physician  was  ;i  living  refutation  of  the  false  teaching  of  .1 
materialistic  world  thai  there  Is  opposition  between  divine  faith  and 
human  science.  lli<  daily  life  «;i>  .1  convincing  argument  thai  faith 
and  science  are  bul  different  means  In  the  attain  men  1  of  truth,  and 
ilia  1  they  go  hand  in  hand  in  its  quest. 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively  he  practised  his  holy  religion.  Bin 
rosary  was  ever  in  his  hands  when  he  was  at  rest.  To  the  deceased 
one  it  was  a  wondrous  privilege  t<>  receive  our  divine  Lord  in  lady 
Communion.  His  last  day  al  Gabriels  was  blessed  by  the  devout 
reception  of  the  sweet  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  Quite  recently  it 
was  his  delight  to  complete  his  nine  first  Fridays  in  the  reception  of 
holy  Communion,  and  lmt  a  short  time  before  his  demise  he  ap- 
proached   the    Altar   of   God    to    receive  that   Sacred  Pood   that   wan 

destined  so  soon  to  he  for  him  his  Via  t  iciini.  This  was  his  spirit 
of  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Church.  This  was  his  life  of  faith  that 
inspired  him  to  treat  with  respect  Christ's  ambassadors  in  the  priest- 
hood, to  treat  with  honor  and  reverence  God's  chosen  handmaids  in 
the  religious  life. 

Again,  the  life  of  Doctor  Blankemeyer  was  a  life  of  hope. 
With  him  there  was  no  murmuring  because  of  ill  health  or  temporal 
adversity.  To  Doctor  Blankemeyer  Christ  was  "the  way.  the  truth 
and  the  life."  ind  his  lot  was  to  follow  after  the  Master.  To  him 
(jhere  was  the  consolation  that  Christ  first  had  suffered  and  died  for 
love  of  ns.  To  him  there  came,  qo  doubt,  the  realization  that  sick- 
ness, suffering  and  sacrifice  make  more  certain  the  future  reward. 
How  often  in  the  practise  of  his  profession  must  he  have  witnessed 
tlie  spiritual  blessings  occasioned  by  ill  health  in  the  patients  com- 
mitted to  his  care.     Could  he  fail   then   to  profit   by   these  examples 

and   see  even   for  himself  the  hlessed   hope  of  a    future  clown*.'      Could 

he  fail  to  realize  even  as  St.  Paul  says  that  "Death  is  gain?"     Could 

he  fail  to  place  his  trust  in  the  words  eternally  tine:  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  me  let   him  deny  himself,  take  n|>  his  cross  and    follow 

me." 

Ami  finally,  the  life  of  the  deat-  departed  one  was  inspired  by 
charity,     <  nrist    loved   men   with   an   active,  unselfish,   self-sacrificing 
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love.  These  same  qualities  \\<m-  manifest  in  the  career  <>r  the  de 
ceased.  1 1 « » w  frequently  be  expressed  in  his  own  quiet  way  his  love  for 
lii>  revered  parents  and  his  beloved  brothers  and  sisters!  Ami  it 
would  seem  thai  <!«»d  in  lii^  Providence  rewarded  that  love  i»\  grant 
in^  him  the  privilege  of  spending  big  last  earthly  days  with  those 
whom  he  loved  the  best,  iinl\  ;i  wondrous  consolation  to  those 
bereaved. 

His  life,  wlici lici-  ;ii  home  among  his  own  or  awaj  amid  the  sick, 
was  .1  life  enlivened  bj  charity,  a  charity  thai  was  at  once  courage 
<»ns.  able  to  stand  the  test  of  sutferiug,  sacrifice  and  adversity.  Only 
God  and  the  human  creature  directly  concerned  frequently  knem  of  his 
sacrifice;  bul  could  we  read  the  book  of  life  to-daj  bow  niany  ;i  secret 
net  of  goodness,  of  kindness  and  of  generosity  performed  by  Henry 
J.  Blankemeyer  would  be  there  unfolded  by  God's  recording  angel. 
"S N "  1 1 1 1  the  deceased  there  was  not  merely  the  professional  relationship 
of  physician  and  patient,  there  was  ;iN<>  the  intimate  abiding  associ- 
ation of  friend  with  friend.  He  followed  the  example  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  whose  daily  work  ii  was  to  pour  in  the  <>il  and  wine  and 
bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  suffering  humanity.  His  kindly  word 
of  cheer,  hie  loving  personality,  ld<  inspirations  unto  good,  ;ill  these 
tended  to  the  improvement  in  soul  and  body  of  those  entrusted  to  Ins 
care.  He  beheld  in  the  afflicted  the  image  of  the  suffering  Christ 
and  In4  endeavored  to  fulfil  in  his  own  humble  way  the  prophetic  words 
of  our  Lord  :  "As  oil  en  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  little  ones  von 
•lid  it  to  me."  Truly  in  the  words  of  holy  Writ  "He  went  about 
doing  good."  Is  not  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian  virtue 
of  Oharity  verified  in  the  life  <>l  Doctor  Blankemeyer?  Por:  "Charity 
is  patient,  is  kind,  is  not  ambitious,  seeketfa  not  her  own.  beareth  all 
tilings,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  end u ret h  nil  things." 
May  we  not  then  describe  our  <](>■.{<]  \'v'u'\\<\  as  St.  Paul  terms  St.  Luke 
in  those  terse  bul  expressive  words    "The  most  dear  physician?" 

What  lessons  shall  we  draw  from  this  noble  life*/  God  lms  given 
each  one  of  us  a  tusk  to  accomplish  in  life.  If  we  would  fulfil  our 
life's  work  well  we  must  be  men  or  faith,  hope  and  love.  If  God  has 
blessed  us  with  secular  learning  we  must  not  forget  the  greater  ^ift 
of  faith.  If  we  have  been  favored  with  wondrous  talents  let  this  hut 
increase  our  humility.  Do  sorrow,  sickness  or  temporal  adversity 
cross  our  path?   Then  must  our  hope  !><•  strengthened  the  more,  then 
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must  we  trust  in  the  enduring  eternal  goodness  of  God  who  fashions 
all  things  sweetly  according  to  His  own  wise  design.  And  let  us 
learn  to  see  in  our  neighbor  the  image  of  the  Most  High.  We  must 
endeavour  to  let  no  day  pass  by  without  the  accomplishment  of  some 
good  deed  that  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  another.  We 
must  seek  out  the  occasion  whereby  in  thought,  word  or  deed  we  shall 
achieve  each  day  something  that  will  redound  to  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbor  and  the  greater  glory  of  God.  Thus  by  lives  of  faith,  hope 
and  love  we  shall  always  be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come.  Death 
then  may  be  sudden  but  never  unprovided  for. 

In  a  short  time  Doctor  Blankemeyer  accomplished  many  things. 
His  sweet  soul  has  returned  to  His  Maker.  He  has  "fought  the  good 
fight,  he  has  kept  the  faith"  and  we  trust  that  he  has  "won  the  crown. " 
Rough  and  dark  was  his  path  at  times  but  faithfully  and  unerringly 
lias  he  followed  the  "Kindly  Light"  of  God's  guidance 
''O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone."* 

But  knowing  that  God  is  just  as  well  as  merciful  we  must,  as 
friends  of  the  dear  departed,  pray  for  his  soul.  "Nothing  defiled 
shall  enter  heaven",  and  payment  must  be  made  to  the  last  farthing. 
If  any  blemish  due  to  human  frality  still  remains,  mayhap  our 
prayers  and  our  good  works,  our  Communions  and  our  Masses  will 
be  efficacious  in  his  behalf.  "It  is  therefore  a  holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins." 

God  grant  him  eternal  repose.  God  grant  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Ohurch  today  may  be  fulfilled  for  Henry  J.  Blankemeyer:  "May  the 
Angels  lead  thee  into  Paradise;  may  the  Martyrs  receive  thee  at  thy 
coming.  May  the  choirs  of  the  angels  receive  thee,  and  mayest  thou 
with  the  once  poor  Lazarus,  have  rest  everlasting."  May  He  who  is 
the  "Resurrection  and  the  Life"  grant  to  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful  departed  eternal  repose  and  light  perpetual.     Amen. 
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The  touching  tribute  from  ih<-  pen  of  l>r.  Pateraon  was  written 
unl\  a  fen  weeks  before  his  tragic  death.  The  "unselfish  devotion 
to  <lni\  and  true  love  of  humanity"  thai  he  admired  in  Dr.  Blanke- 
meyer found  an  echo  in  hif  own  life.     Sanatorium  Gabriels  mourns 

in  him  i  he  loss  of  ;i  i  rue  I riend.     I  'I'm e  En.  I 

Ii  was  a  Dumber  ol  yedrs  ago  thai  I  firsl  saw  Dr.  Blankemeyer 
and  ;n  thai  time  I  wondered  how  such  ;i  sick  person  could  possibly 
Ik*  ;it  work.  A.s  the  months  have  gone  by  since  thai  time  we  have 
frequently  met,  and  <>n  each  occasion  the  same  query  presented  itself. 
The  only  answer  possible  is  thai  an  indomitable  courage  forced  his 
bodj  i<»  »!<>  the  work  which  he  found  ready  ;ii  hand  and  which  needed 
doing.  Another  influence  was  al  work,  and  this  was  the  realization 
thai  he  was  needed  by  his  patients,  and  the  expressions  «>i  love  and 
appreciation  <>f  his  efforts  which  I  have  heard  from  many  of  his 
former  patients  bear  eloquenl  tesl  imon^  to  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
neglect  of  self  when  he  could  l>r  of  help  to  others. 

Ii  has  been  aiy  privilege  to  l>e  presenl  ;ii  all  the  clinics  which  he 
prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Trudean  School  of  Tuberculosis,  and 
al  these  times  we  saw  another  side  of  hi>  nature;  namely,  an  ability 
to  imparl  to  others  his  knowledge.  His  talks  al  these  times  showed 
.1  broad  comprehension  of  the  subject  and  his  demonstrations  of 
patients  proved  his  interest  in,  ;in<l  practical  knowledge  of,  tubercu- 
losis of  the  throat.  A  keen  intellect,  an  unselfish  devotion  to  duty. 
and  ;i  true  love  of  humanity,  grouped  together  in  one  frail  body,  made 
friendship  with  Dr.  Blankemeyer  a  rare  privilege. 

Robt.  C.  Patbrsox,  M.  I  >. 


^2=^ 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Dr.  Henry  J.  Blankemeyer 

The  passing  of  a  soldier  was  his  death. 
As  truly  as  though  on  the  blood-stained  field. — 
Around  no  strain  of  martial  music  pealed. 
Nor  trumpet's  clang  was  heard — in  hope  and  faith 
He  heard  his  Captain's  call,  his  parting  breath 
Gave  answer,  and  that  final  struggle  sealed 
The  combat  of  the  years,  while  stood  revealed 
His  Leader's  welcome — victory  in  death. 

Xot  war's  dread  weapons  did  thy  hands  uphold. 

But  sympathy  and  healing  thou  didst  bring. 

How  gentle  was  thy  touch  on  fevered  brow ! 

Though  wrung  thyself  with  pain,  thy  smiles  all  told 

Of  cheer  and  courage  to  the  wavering 

And  weak,  to  give  them  heart — Christ's  soldier  thou! 

FlDELI: 
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Extracts  of  Letters,  Etc. 

••I  have  just  learned  the  Bad  new-  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Blanke 
meyer.  His  demise  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  your  institution  and  your 
Community.     May  bis  soul  rest  in  peace."     (BisHor  Conboy.) 

"You  are  aware  of  my  high  regard  for  the  late  doctor.  His  life 
always  appeared  to  me  as  a  martyrdom.  Handicapped  for  years  by 
the  dread  disease  of  which  he  anally  became  the  victim,  he  labored 
conscientiously  ;in<l  uncomplainingly  against  ih<-  inroads  of  this  dis 
ease  in  others,  thus  saving  many  n  one  from  a  fate  liU<-  his  own.  Nex1 
to  a  confessor  I  presume  he  heard  more  sad  stories  than  i1  is  given  the 
ordinary  mortal  to  hear.  Ami  he  always  was  sympathetic;  In  fact, 
I  think  ii  was  hi*  genuine  sympathy  and  gentlemanly  bearing  al  all 
times  that  lent  such  ;i  charm  to  his  personality.  Ami  yet  withal  his 
life  was  a  full  life.  Be  accomplished  wonders  for  ;i  man  in  his  cod 
dition.  The  hope  and  comfort  he  broughl  ini<>  the  lives  of  others  has 
gone  before  him  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  reward  is  very  great  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.     I  will  sai  Mass  for  him  to-morrow." 

"His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  we  have  been  helped  by 
the  example  of  his  fidelity  to  duty  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  handi- 
caps, and  by  his  strength  of  character  "  *  •  I  personally  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  goodness  to  me  on 
every  occasion,  and  shall  gladly  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  the  repose  of  his  dear  soul." 

"Dr.  Blankemeyer  was  a  man  of  great  personality  who  deeply 
impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  service  of  God  at 
his  profession  were  the  only  things  that  counted  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
the  friend  of  all." 

"Having  been  honored  with  his  acquaintance  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend 
whom  I  valued  most  highly.  In  his  great  work  and  self-sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  liis  fellowman,  he  reached  the  supreme  heights  of  his  pro- 
fession and  now  he  has  been  called  to  his  reward.  I  shall  pray  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul." 
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"The  >;i<l  news  of  the  death  of  wj  dear  friend  and  benefactor, 
Dr.  Blankemeyer,  just  recently  came  to  mj  notice  and  you  iua\  real 
assured  that  it  was  a  great  shock  to  me  as  it  must  have  been  to  the 
Sisters,  patients  and  residents  of  Gabriels.  I  have  celebrated  several 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  continue  to  remember  him  daily 
in  the  "Memento"  for  the  dead.  I  fell  always  indebted  to  him  for  his 
care  of  me  when  I  needed  it  and  now  feel  thai  I  have  ;i  chance  to 
repay  him  where  it  will  count  in  a  great  degree  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

"There  are  no  physicians  here  who  d<»  not  count  themselves  his 
friends  and  admirers.  I  knew  him  for  nearly  all  the  years  of  his 
exile.  He  w;is  io  me  the  ideal  of  ;i  Christian  gentleman  and  physician 
and  we  can  ill  spare  such  in  these  days.  In  behalf  <>f  the  Tradeau 
Sanatorium  Physicians  and  the  Tradeau  School  Teachers,  we  are 
keenly  impressed  with  the  loss  from  our  midst  of  one  so  brave  and 
cheerful  under  illness  of  Buch  long  duration  and  wish  to  express  our 
testimony  to  his  worth." — (Edward  R.   Baldwin,  Iff.  I>.> 

"Saranac  Lake  Council  Knights  of  Columbus  extends  its  deepest 
sympathy  i<>  you  and  your  family  in  the  hour  of  your  bereavement. 
Dr.  Blankemeyer  was  ;i  valued  and  esteemed  member  of  our  council 
and  his  ioss  will  be  fell  keenly  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact." 

"1  shall  never  forget  Dr.  Blankemeyer  and  there  will  only  be  one 
sucli  doctor  for  I  < I « » 1 1  * i  believe  his  equal  w;is  on  this  earth.  He  was 
always  .1  perfect  gentleman,  one  who  never  inflicted  any  pain  in  speech 
or  work,  always  calm  and  patient,  most  sympathetic  and  so  thought- 
ful to  the  sick,  patient,  kind  and  so  charitable,  lie  has  by  God's 
will  left  ,1  vacancy  that  it  will  take  years  to  till  and  then  we  shall 
arways  speak  of  the  dear  doctor.    I  shall  say  a  special  Mass  for  him." 

"We  esteemed  him  very  highly.  I  can  easily  understand  your 
grief  and  express  to  you  and  all  concerned  my  heartfelt  condolence. 
I  know  he  was  a  good  man  and  our  Lord  has  given  him  the  reward 

for  all   the  years  of  patient    Buffering." 

••I  feel  that  I  wain  to  send  you  a  few  words  of  sympathy  in  your 
sorrow  owing  to  the  death  of  your  friend  and  coworker.  I  >r.  Blake- 
niever.     He  certainly  was  a  u«»«>d  fighter,  i>ut   the  dread  disease  was 
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too  much  for  him  and  we  must  feel  that  his  work  on  earth  was  fin- 
ished and  he  is  called  to  his  reward.  May  you  be  able  to  find  a  worthy 
successor  to  so  great  and  good  a  man." 

"Although  1  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Blanke- 
meyer,  1  feel  that  I  know  him  well,  because  of  the  correspondence 
that  have  passed  between  us  during  the  past  six  years.  This  relation- 
ship has  produced  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Blanke- 
meyer  and  I  feel  it  is  a  great  loss  to  have  him  go.  I  appreciate  also 
how  much  you  all  thought  of  him  and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  till 
his  place." 

"He  was  a  brilliant  physician  but  more  than  this  he  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  His  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  death.  Now 
the  call  has  come  and  he  has  auswered  it." 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Blankemeyer,  the  Franklin  County 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  lost  an  active  and  in- 
terested member.  In  so  far  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the 
meetings  and  took  part  in  our  deliberations,  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  lung  diseases  by  his  experience  and  study.  A  keen  student,  a  de- 
voted physician,  a  true  friend  to  those  who  went  to  him  for  advice, 
his  presence  in  our  Society  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Wherefore,  The  Franklin  County  Medical  Society,  assembled 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Malone,  November  9th,  1921,  desire  to  put 
itself  on  record ; 

IvEsoEVEi),  That  we.  the  members  of  this  Society,  recognize  that 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Blankemeyer,  of  Gabriels  Sanatorium, 
we  have  sustained  the  loss  of  a  member  and  friend,  and  that  our  sym- 
pathy be  extended  to  his  family  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Institution  of 
which  he  was  Superintendent; 

And,  Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  in- 
corporated  in  the  minutes  of  the   Society. 

George  M.  Abbott, 
Egbert  C.  Patersox. 


ANTHONY  BRADY 
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In  Memory  of  Mother  Mary 

I 
On  the  peaceful  hillside  yonder, 
Bathed  in  Heaven's  sunshine  bright. 
Our  loved  Mother  calmly  slumbers. 
Slumbers  'neath  her  mantle  white, 
Close  beside  the  quiet  woodlands. 
Where  her  heart  had  ever  dwelt. 
Near  the  shrine  she  loved  so  fondly. 
Where  in  prayer  she  oft  had  knelt. 

II 

And  the  sweet  toned  bell  beside  her. 
Once  her  fervent  heart's  delight, 
Still  chimes  out  its  Angel  message 
O'er  the  fields  and  valleys  white, 
(As  her  soul  from  earth  was  parting, 
Softly  from  the  hill,  the  bell 
Sent  its  tones  like  sweetest  music, 
Ringing  her  a  sad  farewell  i. 

Ill 
And  when  night  has  dropped  her  mantle 
O'er  the  ever  silent  hills. 
From  the  shrine  a  blessed  starlight 
All  the  gloom  with  brightness  fills. 
Our  dear  Mother  once  had  loved  it. 
Now  beneath  its  light  she  sleeps. 
And  the  star  through  hours  of  darkness 
O'er  her  grave  its  vigil  keeps. 

IV 
Now  the  heavy  snows  of  winter. 
To  her  grave  have  barred  our  way. 
But  we  watch  for  joyous  Springtime. 
Springtime,  beautiful  and  gay. 
When  amidst  the  evening  stillness. 
Through  the  soft  and  fragrant  air. 
Up  the  shaded  path  we'll  wander. 
Breathe,  above  her  rest,  a  prayer. 
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V 

Then  will   I  i<m\  en's  loi  elj   w  ild  Muw  era 

Waft  their  fragrance  o'er  her  grave. 

a  ml  i  he  i  rees  ih»w  bleak  and  barren, 

Will,  theii    leafj   branches  wave. 

And  the  birds  will  sing  their  sweetest, 

Sing  for  her  who  loved  them  all, 

Her   who,    when    life's   cares   were   greatest, 

Ne'er  forgot   these  songsters  small. 

Sister  M.  Agnes. 


Praises  to  Our  Lady 

A\ e  Maria  !     Maiden  mil<l ! 

Listen  to  .1  maiden's  prayer ! 

Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  >.i\ c  amid  despair. 

Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though    banished,   outcast,    and    reviled — - 

Maiden  !     I  tear  a  maiden's  prayer : 

M<>]  her,  heai   a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 

A\ e  Maria  !     1  Indefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 

Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

I f  thy  |n oicct ion  hover  there. 

The  murk}   cavern's  heavj  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled; 

Then,  maiden!     Hear  a   maiden's  prayer, 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Sir   Walter    Scott. 
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Mother !  whose  Virgin's  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman  !     Above  all  women  glorified  ! 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast! 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost ; 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  sunset  strewn 
With  fancied  roses. 

— Wordsworth. 

Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer! 
All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  thy  name. 

— Longfellow. 

Ave  Maria  !  thou  whose  name 
All  but  adoring  love  may  claim, 
Yet  may  reach  thy  shrine. 
For  He,  thy  Son  and  Savior,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly,  lofty  brows, 
Witli  love  and  joy  like  thine. 

— John   Keble. 

At  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim — 
Mary!  thou  hast  heard  my  hynm ! 
In  joy  and  in  woe — in  good  and  ill — 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still. 

— Edgar   Poe. 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer! 
Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  love! 
Ave  Maria!  May  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son  above! 

— Byron. 

Thou  Star  above  the  storm. 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art!     Thou  Mirror! 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 
All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on. 

— Shelley. 
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Be  stilt,  ye  clouds  ol  Heaven  ' 
lie  silent,  Earth  ! 
A  ml  hear  an  nngel  tell 
<  >r  Jesus'  birth. 

While  die  \\  horn  Gabriel   hail 
As  lull  of  grace, 
Listens  with  humble  Faith 
1 11  her  sweet  face. 

1 1, iM  Mai  \  !     I.<» !  i!   rings 
Thiough  ages  <>ii : 
Hail  Man  '  it  shall  sound 
Till  t ime  is  done. 

Hail  Mary  !  infant  li|»^ 
Lisp  ii   today: 
1  [ail  .Man  !  with  faint  smile 
The  living  say. 


Adelaide    Anne    I'roctor. 


&  &  & 

RARANAC   LAKE   MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

sardiKic  Lain .   \.   )'..   Koveniber  '••.   1921. 
Sister  Slperior, 

<  rABRIELS    S  \  \  ITORITM, 

<  rABRIELS,    Ni:\V    VoRK. 

My  I  >ear  Sister  Superior: 

Tin*  following  resolution  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  on  October  •_'»;.  1921: 

Whereas,  In  the  recent  death  of  one  of  our  Fellows,  Dr.  Henry 
•7.  Blankemeyer,  Jr.,  this  Society  lias  lost  a  valued  member,  ami  one 
whose  unfailing  i-onrtesy  and  gentleness,  combined  with  marked  de- 
votion  to  bis  profession  ami  work  as  Medical  Superintendent  of  tin; 
Sana  tori nni  Gabriels; 

Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  record  om-  sorrow  and  sadness 
it  his  sudden  death.  NVe  honor  liis  memory  as  an  example  to  nil  those 
who  are  afflicted  ami  as  one  who  canned  the  burdens  of  others  in  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  way,  in  spite  of  great  physical  weakness. 

Resolved,  That    a   copy  of   this   resolution   be  sent    i<>   his   family 
md  to  the  Sister  Superior  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 
F.   B.  Tim  deai 

Secretary  Saranac  Laki    Medical  s<><ht)i 
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Franklin  County  Citizens  Want  a  Children's  Agency 

Franklin  County  seems  likely  to  swing  into  line  with  other  pro- 
gressive counties  of  the  state  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  de- 
pendent children  through  the  establishment  of  a  county  agency.  To 
bring  this  about  the  Social  Service  Society  of  Malone  ( a  group  of 
people  affiliated  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association)  started  a  Avell-organized  movement  under  the  direction 
of  its  Child  Welfare  Committee.  Tt  was  the  wish  of  this  committee 
to  broaden  into  a  county-wide  group  calling  itself  the  Franklin  Coun- 
ty Children's  Committee  having,  besides  the  central  committee  in 
Malone  (the  county  seat),  a  chairman  and  committee  in  each  town 
in  the  county. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Carey,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  County 
Agencies  Department  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  devoted 
her  entire  time  during  the  month  of  October  to  helping  the  society 
arouse  interest  throughout  the  county. 

Miss  Carey  has  talked  during  this  or  previous  visits  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  county — ID  towns — presenting  her  subject  before  large 
and  small  groups,  including  the  Malone  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Franklin  County  Teachers'  Convention,  the  Malone  Social  Service 
Society,  the  Franklin  Improvement  Club,  the  Malone  Grange,  the 
Constable  Union  Church,  St.  John's  Society,  Notre  Dame  Church, 
Saranae  Lake  Community  Welfare  League,  and  the  Franklin  County 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  Miss  Carey  as  to  the  real  value 
of  such  an  agency.  As  a  result  of  this  vigorous  campaign,  the  matter 
of  establishing  an  agency  will  soon  be  brought  before  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  who  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds.  Public  spirited  citizens  of  the  county  hope  that  the  appropri- 
ation will  be  forthcoming  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  be  made 
iu  the  near  future. 

Among  the  people  in  the  county  who  have  shown  interest  iu  hav- 
ing an  agency  established  are;  John  A.  Flanagan,  Father  Campeau. 
Miss  Martha  Crannell,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Soper,  Miss  Mary  Flanagan,  Miss 
Claribel  Cantwell,  Mrs.  W.  X.  Rozen,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cooney,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Westcott  of  Malone;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrason  Brown,  Mr.  Cluett,  C. 
M.  Palmer,  Miss  Helen  Brainerd  of  Saranac  Lake;  Charles  J.  Riley  of 
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Gabriels;  John  Redwood,  Miss  Eva  Johnston,  of  Kantii  Clara;  Mr. 
George  Lai  1  raff,  Mrs.  Tallman,  Sirs.  McBride,  of  Tnp|ier  Lake;  Miss 
Myitle  Mat-Donald,  Mrs.  John  Adams,  of  Chateaugay;  Mrs.  Pitas 
lnnii.l.  ui  Faust;  Mrs.  i:.  E.  Tarbel,  of  Sorth  Bangor;  Miss  Nellie 
Quinn,  of  Brnshton;  Miss  Kathryn  Kingston,  of  Bombay;  Mrs.  John 
English,  of   Brainardsville ;   Mrs.   Riley,  of   Burke;    Rev.   Mr.   Rose,  of 
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Constable;  Mrs.  II.  R.  Orcutt,  of  Dickinson  Center;  Miss  Jennie  Riv- 
ers, of  Duane  Centre;  Albert  l*aye,  Loon  Lake;  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde3 
of  Moira;  Miss  Charlotte  MeGee,  of  Mountain  View;  Miss  Mildred 
Barle,  ofOwls  Head;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bandy,  of  St.  Regis  Falls;  Mrs.  John 
Rowlev,  of  Westville  Center.     S.  C.    I.    I.   Sews. 
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Obituary 
Henry  J.   Blankemeyer,  M.   D.,  ;i  native  <>i    Philadelphia,  bat   for 
fifteen  years  pasl   physician-in-cbief  of  the  Gabriels  Sanatorium,  for 
tubercular  patients,  in   the  Adirondack   Mountains,  died  on  October 
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21  while  on  a  visit  to  his  parents'  home  5G09  Woodland  avenue.  Dr. 
Blankemeyer  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1903,  and  following 
his  graduation  was  an  interene  at  St.  Francis'  Hospital.  Trenton. 
An  affection  of  the  lungs,  superinduced  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
at  St.  Francis',  led  the  deceased  physician  to  seek  an  interneship  at 
the  sanatorium  at  Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  for  two  years. 
The  authorities  of  the  Gabriels  Sanatorium  were  in  quest  of  a  special- 
ist in  tuberculosis  to  assume  charge  of  their  institution,  and  when 
The  call  came  to  Dr.  Blankemeyer,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
for  fifteen  years,  though  a  sufferer  from  the  dread  disease  to  combat 
which  his  life  was  devoted,  he  zealously  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
those  committed  to  his  care.  The  deceased  was  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  study  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  funeral  took  place  from  the  parents'  home  on  October 
26.  A  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  Rev.  Edwrard  Brennan,  assistant  chap- 
lain of  the  Gabriels  Sanatorium.  The  Rev.  Francis  Bitterer,  C.  SS.  R., 
was  deacon  and  the  Rev  Vincent  Kiniecinski,  0.  S.  Sp.,  was  sub-deacon. 
Present  in  the  sanctuary  were  the  Revs.  James  T.  Higgins,  John  A. 
Kane,  William  J.  McGarrity,  James  E.  Dougherty  and  Hugh  P.  Read. 
Rev.  Mother  Xavier  and  Sister  M.  Berchmans,  of  the  Gabriels  Sana- 
torium, attended  the  Mass,  as  did  a  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  and  the  Christian  Brothers.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Father  Brennan,  who,  while  alluding  to  the 
well-known  reluctance  of  the  Church  to  pronounce  eulogies  on  her 
deceased  children,  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  brief  reference  to 
the  sterling  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Blankemeyer  would  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  living.  The  preacher,  who  was  on  terms  of  closest 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Blankemeyer  for  some  years,  described  him  as  the 
exemplary  Catholic,  the  ideal  physician,  who  went  about  like  the  Di- 
vine Master,  "doing  good."  His  exalted  place  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, declared  the  preacher,  seemed  to  accentuate  his  humility,  his 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Church.  The 
beauty  of  his  life,  his  nobility  of  soul,  the  patience  with  which  he 
bore  his  own  sufferings  while  spending  himself  in  alleviating  the  ills 
of  those  entrusted  to  his  charge,  continued  the  speaker,  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  members  of  that  profession  which  his  life  of 
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devotion  bo  richlj  ornamented.  Interment  was  made  at  Hoi}  Redeem 
er  Cemetery.  The  bodj  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  Fathers 
Brennan,  Kiniecinski,  Kane  and  Read.  Father  Kiniecinski,  who  \\a^ 
;i  patient  of  the  deceased  for  sonn  years,  gave  the  Anal  blessing  at  the 
grave.  Dr.  Blankemeyer  \\a>  a  member  of  the  Saranac  Lake  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  also  of  the  Saranac  Lake  Assembly,  Fourth 
Degree.  The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Henrj  J.  and  Anna 
R.  Blankemeyer,  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  Tht  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia. 
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A  Few  Facts  About  Sanatorium  Gabriels 

History. —  In  the  spring  of  1895  Righl  Rev.  Bishop  Gabriels  sug- 
gested the  building  of  a  Sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  patients  in  the 
Adirondacks.  h  was  then  thai  two  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  into  the 
woods  to  choose  the  mosl  suitable  site  as  well  as  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  inception  of  the  work,  and  during  the  whole  of  one  season 
these  two  lived  in  a  rude  log  cabin.  As  a  result  of  the  season's  work 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  were  secured  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Seward  Webb  and  Mr.  Paul  Smith,  and  to  this  tract  of  laud  the  state 
afterwards  added  six  hundred  acres  more.  These  were  granted  to  the 
Sanatorium  as  a  free  recration  ground  for  ihe  patients,  the  title  of 
the  land  remaining  with  the  State.  Soon  subscriptions  began  i«>  pour 
in,  building  operations  were  started,  and  by  July  26,  ls'.»7.  the  in- 
stitution was  aide  to  formally  throw  open  Its  hospitable  doors  to  re- 
ceive sufferers  from  the  great  white  plague. 

Location.  Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  located  at  Gabriels  Station 
of  the  New  Fork  Central  Railroad,  •><'»'••  miles  from  New  York  City, 
131  miles  from  dtica,  102  miles  from  Montreal,  11  miles  from  Sana- 
nac  Lake  and  l  miles  from  Paul  Smith's.  The  site  chosen  is  an  un- 
dulating plain  beginning  with  a  broad  park  and  rising  gradually  t<> 
a  beautiful  hill.  "Sunrise  Mount,"  which  gives  protection  to  the  val- 
ley from  the  wintry  north  winds.  Gabriels  Station  is  about  ton  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  Institution.     Longdistance  telephone.     Postoffice, 
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Gabriels.    Postal  and  Western  Union  Telegraph.      American  Express. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  is  pure  and  abundant.  It  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  springs  located  on  the  site  of  a  neighboring  wooded 
mountain  which  is  uninhabited.  The  water  percolates  through  the 
sandy  soil  and  is  drawn  from  eighteen  wells,  from  which  it  is  pumped 
into  a  reservoir,  great  care  being  used  to  keep  the  supply  sufficient 
for  all  demands.     It  is  one  of  the  purest  natural  waters  obtainable. 

Purpose. — Designed  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  incipient 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  selected  moderately  advanced 
and  advanced  cases. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  institution  is  educational 
in  character,  for  most  of  the  patients  become  members  of  a  propa- 
ganda, the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  in  the  warfare  against  a  disease 
that  annually  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  malady.  These 
paients  are  instructed  in  every  detail  regarding  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  and  they  go  forth  among  the  masses  well  fortified  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  this  immense 
field  and  to  act  as  units  or  missionaries,  sowing  the  seed  of  their 
training  upon  fertile  soil. 

The  institution  is  non-sectarian.  No  distinction  of  creed  is  ever 
made.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  treated  entirely  free,  only 
a  few  of  them  pay  the  entire  cost  and  the  greatest  number  of  patients 
are  here  for  less  than  pro  capita  cost. 

Progress. — Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  2700  patients 
have  been  treated.  At  times  many  have  been  turned  away  because  of 
lack  of  accommodations.  The  average  length  of  stay  is  eight  months. 
Treatment  employed  is  the  conservative  dietetic-hygienic,  supplement 
ed  with  tuberculin,  artificial  pneumothorax,  and  the  newer  forms 
of  treatment  in  selected  cases. 

Results. — The  Sanatorium  is  the  best  therapeutic  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  latter  treatment  is 
instituted,  so  in  proportion  do  the  chances  for  recovery  diminish. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  paramount  importance  of 
recognizing  tuberculosis  in  its  very  incipiency.  and  only  by  so  doing 
may  we  hope  for  the  best  possible  results  in  the  treatment  of  this 
great  scourge. 
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ADVISORY  MEDICAL  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  60th  Street,  New  York. 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  Street,  New  York 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  W.  52nd  Street,  New  York. 
Dr.  William  T.  McManis,  612  W.  179th  Street,  New  York. 
Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  738  Pine  Street,  Phila..  Penna. 
Dr.  John  Joseph  Shea,  302  W.  12th  St..  New  York. 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  Street,  New  York. 
Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  Street,  New  York. 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Burke,  1092  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Damian  Masson,  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.  Montreal. 
Dr.  Z.  H.  Ethier,  665  Mountain  Street.  Monti  eal. 
-Dr.  F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Tyson,  11  East  48th  Street.  New  York. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Mac-Donald.  135  Margaret  St.,  Plattsburgh, 


N.  Y 


Deceased. 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  <>i  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

DeForest  Brothers 

James  B.  Re  gan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  N.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co, 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Treadway 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  KrauthofT 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henrv  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 
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Our  Roll  of  Honor 

1  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal   Parlej      Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Rt.   Reverend    EJenrj   Gabriels, D. D.       Thomas  P.  Ryan 
Rt.  Reverend  Joseph  II.  Conroy,  I>.  I>.     Samuel  Sachs 

William  R.  Grace  Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 

Mrs.  William  R.  Grace  Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 

John  w.  Mackay  William  II.  Getehenen 

\li-.  John  W.  Mackaj  Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Seward  \\'rl>l>  •John  l>.  Crimmins,  Sh. 

Am lionv   Brady  John  J,  Md  Irane 

Mrs.  Asthony   Brady  W.  Bourgi  Oockran 

Paul  Smith,  Sr.  John  F.  O'Brien 

Mis.  Ida  Barry  Ryan  Thomas  P.  Conway 

M  rs,  Anne  Kerin  Thomas  B.  I  Jotter 

Mr.  ;m«l  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Brady  Mortimer  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Gract  Miss  L  <;.  Tiffany 

Raphael  Grace  Henry  Phipps 
Clarence  Mackay  Adrian   [selin,  Sr. 

Phelps  Smith  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr.  Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mr.  and  .Mis.  James  Cox  Brady  Mrs.  John   Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar  William  I-].  Kerin 

•  David  McClnre  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 
Mrs.  David  McClure                        .  *  John  T.  McDonough 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  *  Peter  II.  Malone 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Morgan   T.  O'Brien  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parrelly 

Mi-.  ;ni(]  Mrs.  Prancis  I*.  Garvin  Miss  Louise  Lorte 

•  James  C.  Parrel]  Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 
Mrs.  James  C.  Parrell  T.  Lewis  Schaefer 
Henry  Conlej  -:  Daniel  P.  Conway 

Edward  Conley  Mr.  ;I1H]  mps<  Edmund  Brennen 

'  ,:,hv;,](l  Smith,  Jr.  .  Rt   Rev   Matthew  A.  Taylor 
M  re .  I  >e  Lancv  Kane 


Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 
-  Anson  K.  Flower 


Miss  Georginl   [selin 
*  Misv  Annie  Leary 

William   B.  McElroy  "  |);1,li('1  Cunningham 

Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy  Mps-  v    Bnrrell  Hoffman 

■  Miss  Elizabeth  Steward  Hamilton  *Dr-  F-  M-  ^<>]>le 

Mrs.  Henry  James  Mrs.  L  Noble 

Mis.  Joseph  Sinnotl  II.  I>.  Sttvens 
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Miss  Mary  Reilly  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 

Senator  Murphy  Mrs.  John  Kelly 

*  James  Douglas  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyts,  Sr. 
Walter  Guest  Kellogg  Edmund  Fitzgerald 

*  James  G.  Johnson  *  Francis  Higgins 

*  Frank  Walgering  John  Goodson 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan  *  Miss  Grace  Dodge 

*  Rosweil  P.  Flower  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLoughlin 

*  Laurence  Bardon  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Edward  Eyre  Mrs.  B.  Conway 

John  L.  Smith  Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 

George  Smith  Henry  Heide,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Delancy  Howland  Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell 


*  Deceased. 


Books 

To  those  who  have  read  any  of  Father  Martin  J.  Scott's  books, 
his  latest  "You  and  Yours"  will  need  no  introduction,  for  no  one  can 
read  his  books  without  realizing  their  sterling  worth. 

In  this  volumn  he  treats  of  family  life  in  a  way  which  brings 
home  clearly  to  all  members  of  the  family  thtir  duty.  Realizing  that 
the  nation  is  made  up  of  homes  and  that  each  individual  home  tends 
to  the  uplifting  or  downfall  of  the  nation,  Father  Scott  speaks  very 
plainly  of  the  importance  of  good  home  training  and  shows  that  many 
off  the  prtsent  social  evils  are  the  result  of  the  lack  of  parental  in- 
fluence. 

His  talks  are  interesting  and  instructive  not  only  to  parents  but 
also  to  young  men  and  women.  To  all  he  brings  home  tht  practical 
lessons  upon  which  the  happiness  of  the  home  depends.  His  last  two 
chapters  are  written  especially  for  those  who  feel  the  call  to  the  high 
er  life,  or,  as  he  expresses  it  the  "call  to  the  colors."  Father  Scott's 
books  should  be  found  in  every  Catholic  home. 

"You  and  Yours,"  by  Martin  J.  Scott,  S.  J.— Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper, 
•f  .35.  Published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Once  more  the  children  plaj  <»n  the  fields  <»r  France,  bo  lately  the 
scene  of  ill"  carnage  <>r  war  but  aow  consecrated  by  the  M<>n<i  of  the 
suns  ui  Prance  and  America.  To  Catholic  Americans,  Michael  Wil 
liams1  nc  book,  "American  Catholics  in  the  War"  will  •><-  of  vital  in- 
terest. Ik  chin  merit  lies  in  the  clear,  concise  history  of  Caholicity 
in  the  United  States,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  and  the  work  of  "mns"  overseas.  The  Bervice  of  ili«' 
chaplains  in  the  war  and  <>f  the  men  and  women  ;ii  home  who  helped 
in  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  army  is  of  special  interest.  The  many 
extracts  from  letters  <>i  devoted  priests  who  went  "over  the  top"  wish 
the  boys  give  the  key  i<»  that  courage  in  the  face  of  insurmountable 
obstacles  displayed  by  the  American  soldiers.  Prom  these  vivid  pen 
pictures,  we  not  only  read  of,  but  see  them  make  wonderful  sacrifices 
'<>  ;i>^isi  ;il  Unix  .M;isv  ;in,]  ivccivc  Ilolv  <  '<  tin  inn  ii  ion  before  ,^ivin<»- 
their  lives  for  <  '<>d  and  Amercia. 

"American  Catholics  in  the  War*'  is  published  by  the  New  York 
Welfare  Council,  which,  to  quote  Cardinal  Gibbons,  "has  brought  Into 
national  expression  the  Catholic  principles  of  justice  and  <>f  fraternal 
service  tli.it  bespeaks  the  continued  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Amer- 
ica as  ,i  nation.  S.  M.  M. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Compliments  of 

W.  Henry  C.  Shields 


A.  CHALMERS  &  CO. 

PEARL  BUTTON  MFG.  CO. 

AMSTERDAM  NEW  YORK 

Geo.  Rockwood  S:  Co. 

manufacturers  STANDARD  UNDERWEAR 

ALL  WOOL  IN  TWO  PIECE  AND  UNION  SUITS 

BENNINGTON  VERMONT 

WHEELER  BROS.  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  Inc. 

2751  Fifth  Avenue 
TROY  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Compliments 

FREDERICK  C   CRANE 

DALTON  MASS. 

INTERNATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  CO.  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

INTERNATIONAL  ICE  CREAM 
Sweet  Milk  Condensed  Milk 

Bennington  Wax  Paper  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

WAXED   PAPER   OILED 
Bl  NNINGTON  VERMONT 

Stevens  <Sr  Thompson 

Manufacturers  of 

HANGING  AND  PRINTING  PAPER 

North  Hoosick  New  York 


JDrERTISEMEXrS. 


Compliments 

M.  Hoagland  Sons 

ROCKAWAY  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments 

Liondale  Bleach  Dye  Print  Works 

ROCKAWAY  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments 

Julius  Brandes  Manufacturing  Co. 

PATERSON  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments 

McMullen-Leavens  Company 

GLENS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From  A  Friend  in  Rome,  New  York 


Compliments 

Beechnut  Packing  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE  NEW  YORK 

Avalon  Knitwear  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Patented  '  SETSNUG"  Underwear 

UTICA  NEW  YORK 

Compliments 

New  York  Shirt  Co. 

CLENS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Compliments 

H.  P.  Gould  Paper  Co. 

LYONS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


Compliments 

Standard  Wall  Paper  Co. 

HUDSON  FALLS  NEW  YORK 

Lawrence  B.  Brockett 

Manufacturer  of 

Native  Lumber  and  Ship  Timber 
JOHNSONVILLE  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  ROGERS  GEORGE  CHAHOON  J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  ROGERS  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Papers,  All  Grades  Also  Sulphite  Pulp,  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents,  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Company 

5  Beekman  Street  Long  Distance  Telephone  New  York 


ADVERTISEMB  \  TS 


Boarding  School  for  )  bung  Girls  in 
tlu>  Adirondacks 


%l  lobn'e  RcaOemp 

PLATTSBURG  NEW  YORK 


Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

College  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Primary  Departments, 
accredited  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Exceptional  advantages  are  afforded  those  who  desire  to 
devote  their  time  principally  to  a  Business  Course,  to  Music, 
or  Art. 

Situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  Grounds. 

Board  and  Tuition   $400.00 


For  additional  particulars,  write  for  prospectus 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR   THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE  WITH  UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE  NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 
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This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  rever  tefcie.  Psirivuih  ^nnian  £cal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc — one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co.      47 

1862  TROY,  N.  Y.  1921 


